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PREFACE. 


The  '^  School  History  of  England  '^  was  in  its  origin  ai 
abridgment  of  "  The  Family  History  of  England/'  writtei 
many  years  ago^  at  the  request  of  the  Society  for  th 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  conveyed  to  me  througl 
the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Education. 

The  plan  on  which  the  original  work  was  framed  ha 
never  been  departed  from.  Every  successive  Edition  o 
the  smaller  work  has  aimed  at  little  more  than  carrying  oi 
in  a  spirit  of  perfect  impartiality  the  record  of  events  as  thej 
occurred^  and  affording  at  the  same  time  fresh  facilities  t< 
the  student  of  connecting  effects  with  their  causes,  anc 
laying  them  up  side  by  side  in  the  store-house  of  hi? 
memory.  Another  feature  in  the  arrangement  of  the  bool 
may  be  noticed.  There  is  prefixed  to  each  section  o; 
chapter  a  copious  list  of  such  incidents  as  may  have  occurrec 
in  the  space  of  time  covered  by  it,  of  which  some  wen 
scarcely  of  importance  enough  to  be  noticed  in  the  text 
though  in  these  days  of  competitive  examinations  it  may  b( 
of  advantage  that  a  record  of  all  should  be  preserved. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  present  issue  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  question  of  Chronology,  so  that  the  readei 
by  casting  his  eye  to  the  top  of  the  page  will  find  the  datef 
of  the  event  about  which  he  is  reading  stated  with  as  mud 


IV  PREFACE. 

accuracy  as  circumstances  wiH  allow.  And  the  more  to 
render  the  book  convenient  both  for  teachers  and  learners, 
questions  are  appended  to  each  section^  whicli,  though 
sufficiently  numerous  and  definite  to  test  the  extent  of  the  ' 
pupil's  acquirements^  are  in  no  instance  so  precise  as  to 
suggest  their  own  answers. 

Finally^  by  dividing  the  chronological  tables  and  the  lists 
of  contemporary  sovereigns  into  portions^  and  placing  them 
where  they  standi  not  only  is  the  text  illustrated,  but  points 
of  no  mean  importance  in  the  general  study  of  historyi 
become  interwoven,  so  to  speak,  with  the  narrative,  and  may 
thus  command  a  greater  share  of  attention  than  is  usually 
bestowed  upon  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  book,  thus  improved  and  brought 
down  in  its  details  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  will 
more  than  justify  the  good  report  that  has  heretofore  been 
made  of  it,  and  be  largely  conducive  to  the  diffusion  as  well 
of  sound  principles  as  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  youth 
of  the  British  empire. 

G.  S.  6. 
December f  1878.    . 
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66  Jnlins  Ceesar's  first  expedition  into  Britain,  I  54  Julius  Csesar's  second  expedition  into  Bri- 
in  August  and  September.  I        tain,  which  occupied  him  from  the  Spring 

i        till  the  end  of  SeptembOT. 

FOR  the  first  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  early  history  of 
Britain  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  a  Roman  general.  Julius 
Caesar,  after  conducting  his  victorious  legions  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  became  inspired  with  the  ambition  of 
adding  Britain  to  the  already  overgrown  dominions  of  the  Roman 
senate.  Whether  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  productions  of  the 
island  led  him  to  conceive  this  design,  or  whether  he  made  avarice 
the  pretext  for  keeping  an  army  together,  by  means  of  which  he  had 
already  begun  to  calculate  on  the  attainment  of  a  higher  object,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  inquire.  All  that  we  know  with  certainty  on  the 
subject  amounts  to  this,  that,  soon  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Morini, 
he  began  to  turn  a  hostile  eye  towards  the  Britons,  whose  support  of 
the  GraUic  nations,  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  afforded  him  a 
plausible  excuse,  for  carrying  the  war  into  their  country. 

Having  devoted  some  time  to  the  collection  and  equipment  of  a  fleets 
Caesar,  who  had  failed  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information  respecting 
the  manners  and  resources  of  his  new  enemies,  embarked  at  Calais  with 
the  infantry  of  two  legions,  on  the  26th  day  of  August,  B.C.  55.     A  few 
hours'  sail  carried  him  across  the  strait ;  but,  when  he  beheld  the  heights 
between  Dover  and  Deal  crowded  with  armed  men,  he  altered  his  course, 
and,  standing  northward,  cast  anchor  in  Pegwell  bay,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  spot  on  which  the  ruins  of  Richborough  castle  now  stand.     There, 
in  the  face  of  the  natives,  who  had  followed  the  motions  of  the  fleet,  he 
prepared  to  force  a  landing.     It  was  not  effected  without  hard  fighting  j 
for  the  Britons  boldly  charged  the  invaders  while  struggling  in  the 
water ;  and,  having  brought  into  the  field  both  chariots  and  horsemen^ 
obtained  for  a  time  some  advantages.     But  a  judicious  use  of  his  galleys, 
and  the   devoted  heroism  of  a  standard-bearer  of  the  tenth  k^ora.^ 
enabled  Caesar,  in  the  end,  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle.     TVie  "BrvVow^jVci 
ipite  of  great  personal  valour  and  superior  numbers,  were  'beatoi  \>«i^, 
tad  the  Romans  proceeded  to  form  their  first  encampment  mTS^rLV«flv, 
«a  the  skirts  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
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Dislieartened  by  this  repulse,  the  chiefs  of  the  barbarians  made 
advances  towards  submission,  and  had  ah*eady  delivered  a  portion  of 
the  hostages  required,  when  the  occurrence  of  a  storm,  which  seriously 
injured  the  Roman  fleet,  renved  in  them  a  desire  to  defend  their  liber- 
ties. They  withdi-ew  in  secret  from  the  Eoman  camp,  and,  hastily 
assembling  their  followers,  attacked  the  seventh  legion  while  scattered 
in  the  collection  of  forage.  The  timely  arrival  of  succours  saved  that . 
corps  fr'om  destruction ;  but  the  Britons,  nothing  daunted,  delayed  only 
till  their  numbers  were  increased,  when  they  again  advanced  with  great 
bravery,  and  made  a  furious  assault  upon  the  lines.  They  were  a 
second  time  defeated  with  prodigious  slaughter.  Nevertheless,  these 
repeated  displays  of  courage  and  determination  were  not  without  their 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  conqueror,  who  began  to  think  with  anxiety 
upon  the  nature  of  his  position,  which  the  near  approach  of  winter 
rendered  extremely  critical.  The  consequence  was,  that,  satisfied  with 
the  impression  which  he  had  made,  he  accepted  the  illusory  submission 
of  a  few  of  the  cliieftains ;  and,  having  been  absent  from  Gaul  barely 
three  weeks,  re-embarked  his  army,  and  returned  to  the  continent. 

Such  were  the  petty  results  of  an  expedition  which,  by  Caesar  him- 
self, is  described  as  a  mere  reconnoissance,  but  which  was  celebrated  in 
Home  by  a  thanksgiving  of  twenty  days,  as  the  conquest  of  a  new  world. 
The  following  spring,  however,  was  destined  to  witness  events  of  greater 
moment.  By  dint  of  extraordinary  exertion,  dming  the  winter  months, 
the  Eoman  general  had  brought  together  about  eight  hundred  ships,  in 
which  were  embarked  five  complete  legions,  with  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand cavalry.  With  these  he  quitted  the  Gallic  coast,  and,  after  some 
delay,  occasioned  chiefly  by  an  attempt  to  perform  the  passage  under 
cover  of  night,  the  whole  armament  arrived  at  the  point  where  the 
previous  debarkation  had  taken  place.  No  enemy  appeared  on  this 
occasion  to  dispute  the  landing.  The  natives,  indeed,  alarmed  at  the 
niunbers  and  magnitude  of  the  shipping,  had  retreated  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  Casar  was,  in  consequence,  permitted  to  establish,  for 
the  second  time,  a  camp  upon  the  shores  of  Kent.  But,  although  the 
Romans  met  with  no  immediate  resistance,  the  Britons  were  by  no  means 
subdued.  On  the  contrary,  they  ofljered  to  the  invaders,  during  the 
whole  of  the  summer,  a  steady  and  determined  opposition,  which  failed 
of  success  chiefly  through  the  absence  of  union  and  good  faith  among 
themselves.  One  of  their  chiefs,  by  name  Cassibelaunus,  the  king,  as 
Caesar  calls  him,  of  the  Cassii  and  Dobuni,  displayed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  qualities  of  a  patriot  and  a  hero.  Having  been  chosen,  by 
the  neighbom-ing  princes,  to  be  their  leader  in  the  war,  he  behaved,  on 
all  occasions,  with  great  valour ;  and,  even  when  deserted  by  liis  fickle 
allies,  persisted  in  maintaining  the  contest  single-handed.  After  dis- 
putinff  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  invader,  he  retreated  across  the 
Thames,  which  he  enc/earoured  to  defend  by  fixmg  iicisxp  stakes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  fords ;  and  when  baffled  there  also,  \ie  (kvixaXa^^  VXi^a 
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most  fertile  portions  of  his  own  coimtiy,  with  the  view  of  impeding,  if 
he  could  not  arrest,  the  progi-ess  of  the  enemy.  But  his  courage  and 
skill  were  alike  unavailing.  Several  tribes  whom  he  had  brought  under 
tiie  yoke,  not  only  abandoned  him  in  his  need,  but  joined  the  Eomans, 
who  were  conducted  to  his  capital,  a  rude  fortress,  situated  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  site  of  the  present  St.  Alban's.  Here  Cassibelaimus 
endured  a  siege,  trusting  to  the  success  of  a  diversion,  in  which  the  few 
chiefs  of  Kent,  still  faithful  to  the  cause  of  their  common  country,  had 
agreed  to  take  part.  But  an  attack  on  the  Eoman  fleet  failed ;  and  the 
imperfect  fortifications  of  a  British  town  offering  a  feeble  resistance  to 
Eoman  science  and  discipline,  Cassibelaunus,  like  the  rest  of  the 
southern  chieftains,  found  it  necessary  to  submit.  Caesar  did  not  con- 
sider it  expedient  either  to  push  his  conquests  further,  or  to  retain  an 
armed  hold  upon  the  districts  which  he  had  overrun.  Having  accepted 
of  hostages,  and  fixed  the  amount  of  a  tribute  which  Britain  was  hence- 
forth to  pay,  he  marched  back  to  the  coast,  and  before  the  end  of 
September  had  withdrawn  with  all  his  forces  into  Gaul. 

Though  the  victories  of  the  Roman  general  left  him  not  master  of  one 
foot  of  British  ground,  the  effect  of  his  expedition  was  to  render  the 
Britons  themselves,  much  more  than  they  had  previously  been,  objects 
of  interest  to  the  civilized  nations  of  Greece  and  Eome.  The  islanders, 
their  manners,  and  the  productions  of  their  country,  all  began  to  excite 
the  curiosity  of  the  public ;  and  the  industry  of  various  writers  was,  in 
due  time,  employed  to  appease  it.  Of  the  works  of  these  writers,  many 
have  doubtless  perished ;  but  from  such  as  remain,  we  are  enabled  at 
this  day  to  attain  to  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  our  remote  ancestors. 

A  consideration  of  the  languages  of  the  ancient  Britons,  as  these  are 
still  spoken  in  Ireland,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Wales, 
leaves  no  room  to  question  the  truth  of  that  theory  which  attributes 
to  the  people  themselves  a  Celtic  origin.  Some,  indeed,  as  the  people 
of  Ireland,  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle 
of  !Man,  are  clearly  Gaids  by  descent,  their  speech  being  mutually 
intelligible,  and  of  Gallic  formation ;  whereas  others,  namely,  the 
Welsh,  and  the  original  Comishmen,  are,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Brittany,  Cimbri;  between  whom,  and  the  children  of  the  Gael,  little 
conversatupal  intercourse  can  be  maintained.  Yet  the  Gauls  and  the 
Cimbri -aiijgiifter  all,  but  branches  from  the  same  parent  stem ;  the  one 
tribe  having  followed  the  other,  probably  at  no  great  interval,  in  the 
tide  of  emigration  which  carried  the  Celtic  families  from  Asia  to  the 
extreme  west  of  Europe.  We  express  ourselves  thus,  because,  wei-e 
other  evidence  wanting,  we  find  in  the  religion  of  the  Celts,  as  it  dis- 
played itself  in  Britain,  ample  proof  of  an  oriental  origin.  The  absolute 
submission  of  one  portion  of  a  nation  to  another,  m  an  age  ie?>\kvyX&  ol 
the  ordinary  means  of  influence,  and  ignorant  of  the  \ia\>\ta  oi  oVjei^exLCfc, 
am  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  prevalence  of  a  system  \v\v\c\v  cow^iv^a 
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men  to  hereditary  occupations,  and  vests  in  the  sacerdotal  caste  a  power 
which  is  founded  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  knowledge. 

At  the  period  when  they  became  objects  of  serious  inquiry  to  the 
Bomans,  the  British  Celts  were  divided  into  numerous  petty  mitions, 
of  which  the  names  of  forty,  with  the  limits  of  their  respective  terri- 
tories, have  been  preserved  by  the  classic  authors.  Among  these,  the 
inhabitants  of  such  districts  as  lay  nearest  to  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  of 
Belgium,  were  by  far  the  most  civilized.  They  wore  a  dress  of  their 
own  manufacture,  a  square  mantle,  which  covered  a  vest  and  trousers,  or 
a  deeply-plaided  timic  of  braided  cloth.  They  ornamented  their  fingers 
with  rings ;  their  necks  with  chains  made  of  brass  or  iron.  Their  houses, 
like  those  of  their  Gallic  neighbours,  consisted  mainly  of  beams  of  wood, 
which,  being  circular  in  shape,  and  covered  over  mth  thatch,  were  sup- 
ported upon  stone  foundations.  They  manured  their  land  with  marl, 
and  raised  com,  not  only  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  their  own 
wants,  but  to  be  used  as  an  article  of  export ;  and  they  preserved  it  from 
one  harvest  to  another  by  storing  it  in  pits,  or  in  the  cavities  of  rocks, 
where  no  moistm*e  could  penetrate.  They  wei*e,  moreover,  numerous, 
brave,  and  skilful,  particularly  in  the  management  of  war-chariots,  and 
the  taming  of  wild  horses.  Widely  different  was  the  state  of  things  iu 
the  midland  and  western  districts.  There,  the  sole  riches  of  the  people 
consisted  in  the  extent  of  their  pastures  and  the  number  of  their  flocks. 
They  made  no  use  of  bread,  existing  entirely  upon  flesh  and  milk; 
wWle  their  only  covering  was  the  skins  of  such  animals  as  they  slaugh- 
tered for  food.  As  the  inquirer  pursues  his  researches  in  a  northerly 
direction,  however,  the  traces  of  even  incipient  civilization  become  more 
and  more  indistinct ;  in  many  parts  of  Caledonia,  sheep  were  altogether 
unknown,  and  the  painted  savage,  as  he  roamed  the  wilds  in  a  state  of 
almost  complete  nudity,  found  a  precarious  subsistence  in  the  chase 
alone.  But  that  which,  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  marks  the 
degraded  state  of  barbarism  into  which  the  Britons  had  fallen,  is  the 
fact  that  all  the  endearing  relations  of  domestic  life  were  uuknowii 
among  them.  Men  and  women  lived  together  in  a  state  of  promiscuous 
intercoiu'se,  so  that  the  children  knew  not  their  parents,  nor  the  parents 
their  children. 

Wherever  such  a  state  of  society  prevails,  it  were  vain  to  search  for 
institutions  to  which  the  terms  employed  in  describing  the  usages  of 
civilized  life  could,  with  any  propriety,  be  applied.     By  the  ancient 
writers,  indeed,  frequent  mention  is  made  of  British  kings,  senators, 
and  nobles,  classes  of  persons  which  may  have  existed,  in  some  sense, 
among  the  southern  hordes;  but,  in  the  interior,  the  government  of 
each  tribe  was  probably  occasional  rather  than  constant,  its  form  vary- 
ing as  the  humom's  of  the  people  changed,  or  as  war  or  peace  called 
di/fenent  passions  into  play.     There  was,  however,  an  influence  which 
^  equally  acknowledged,  both  in  the  south  and  Vn  tV^fc  noxik,  namely, 
^^e  power  of  religion,  as  it  was  wielded  by  its  ttpi[)om\AiCL  ^ax^^w^. 
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Never,  perhaps,  has  the  ingenuity  of  man  invented  a  more  terrible 
superstition  than  that  to  which  the  Britons  were  votaries.  By  means 
of  it,  the  Druids  exercised  an  unlimited  control  over  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  their  countrjTuen.  To  them  all  disputes  were  referred,  and 
all  appeals  for  the  redress  of  grievances  made ;  while  he  who  refused  to 
abide  by  their  decision  became  subject  to  the  most  tremendous  of 
punishments.  Sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced  against 
him,  and,  being  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  he 
was  driven  forth  to  perish  like  a  beast  of  prey,  imassisted  and  alone. 
Nor  did  the  matter  end  there :  ihe  doctrine  of  an  eternal  transmigration 
of  souls  being  taught  and  received,  the  Druids  were  enabled  to  superadd 
the  dread  of  future  misery  to  the  experience  of  the  sensible  evils  to 
which  the  contumacious  or  obstinate  became  immediately  subject. 

While  they  exercised  this  authority  over  their  barbarous  countrymen, 
the  Druids  are  described  as  practising  in  their  own  persons  the  most 
extraordinary  self-denial.  They  dwelt  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, in  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  forests,  and  subsisting  entirely 
upon  herbs  and  water,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  the  worship  of  the  Deity.  Such,  at  least,  were  the  habits  of  the 
priests,  who,  by  the  mere  influence  of  a  curse,  secured  their  holy  circles 
from  the  polluting  entrance  of  the  profane,  and  who,  at  midnight  or  at 
noonday,  offered  up  prayers  for  their  country  and  themselves  beneath 
the  branches  of  a  sacred  oak.  There  were,  however,  others  of  the  same 
caste,  who,  as  bards  and  teachers  of  youth,  mixed  more  familiarly  with 
the  world,  and  of  whom  one  or  more  was  always  to  be  found  in  the 
femily  of  a  chief.  These  sang  to  their  wild  harps  the  praises  of  their 
patron's  valour,  accompanied  him  and  his  warriors  to  the  field,  and 
roused  them  to  the  performance  of  great  actions  by  reminding  them  of 
the  renown  of  their  deceased  ancestors. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  Druids,  considered  as 
a  religious  body,  were  or  were  not  infected  with  the  prevalent  vice  of 
Polytheism.  If  Caesar  be  regarded  as  a  competent  judge,  they  wor- 
shipped the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  under  different  names :  nor  are 
grounds  wanting  on  which  to  establish  a  suspicion  that  every  grove, 
river,  and  mountain,  had  its  presiding  genius.  The  absence  of  visible 
temples,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  of  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  would 
seem  to  imply  that  their  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being  were  of  a  more 
exalted  kind  than  those  of  the  heathen  in  general.*  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  their  mode  of  propitiating  the  God  whom  they  abstained 
from  confining  within  the  walls  of  a  temple  btiilt  by  hands,  was  not 
such  as  we  might  expect  to  see  practised  by  pure  theists.  Himian 
sacrifices  were,  on  great  occasions,  freely  offered,  in  order  that  they 
might  judge  of  events  to  come  from  the  appearance  of  the  \\ctm?» 

•  The  rains  of  Stonehenge,  or  the  image  of  i  the  heavens,  and  therefore,  ivo  temple  ;  ^;^^ft\«X- 
irieker-work in  which  the  victims  were  inclosed,  \  ter,  rather  an  Instrunieul  ol  dwttucXVoTv,  \.Y»a 
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cruel  wrong  done  to  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  maddened  that  pow 
nation  into  the  assumption  of  arms ;  and  the  rest  of  the  conquered  ti 
imitating  the  example,  the  whole  province  was  speedily  in  a  flame, 
malodunum,  or  Colchester,  was  the  first  of  the  Koman  colonies  on  w 
the  storm  fell.  A  temple  was  erected  there  to  the  divinity  of  Clauc 
whom  a  legend  described  as  the  conqueror  of  Britain ;  and  the  Brit 
naturally  eager  to  destroy  this  monument  of  their  shame,  attacked  i 
overwhelming  numbers.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Petilius,  a  Boi 
general,  marched  with  the  ninth  legion  to  the  assistance  of  the  col( 
The  legion  was  annihilated,  the  town  carried  by  assault,  and  the  garrii 
with  all  who  held  office  under  the  intruders,  slaughtered  amidst  its  ru 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Britons  marched  upon  London,  wl 
was  even  then  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  important  as  a  Eoi 
colony.     It  shared  the  fate  of  Colchester,  Suetonius  being  compellec 
withdraw  from  it,  with  all  who  chose  to  foUow  his  fortunes ;  after  wl 
St.  Alban's,  one  of  the  most  flourisliing  of  the  municipd  towns,  ^ 
sacked  and  burnt.     Not  fewer  than  seventy  thousand  persons,  of  b 
sexes,  and  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  are  stated  to  have  perished 
these  massacres.     But  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans,  though  for  a  wl 
delayed,  overtook  the  barbarians  at  last.     Having  assembled  about 
thousand  men,  Suetonius  took  up  a  position,  which  the  Britons,  coi 
dent  in  their  superior  munbers,  attacked ;  and  a  battle  ensued,  wh 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  assailants,  with  the  loss  of  eighty  thousa 
men.     Such  a  victory  could  not  but  prove  decisive  of  the  war.     Bi 
dicea,  refusing  to  survive  the  slaughter  of  her  subjects,  put  herself 
death,  and  the  yoke  which  the  Britons  had  endeavoured  to  cast  asi( 
was  more  securely  riveted  than  before. 

Important  as  the  issue  of  this  battle  was,  it  did  not  tend  to  perpetus 
the  authority  of  the  general,  for,  being  suspected  of  excessive  severii 
which  drove  the  people  into  rebellion,  he  was  almost  immediately  i 
called.     His  three  successors,  TurpiHanus,  Trebellius,  and  Bolanus,  co 
ducted  the  affairs  of  the  province  with  great  mildness.     They  made  ; 
attempt  to  push  their  conquests  beyond  the  limits  at  which  they  had  i 
ready  attained,  but  laboured,  by  a  mild  yet  equitable  administration 
the  laws,  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  provincials  to  their  fate.     \Vi 
the  accession  of  Vespasian,  however,  to  the  Imperial  throne,  a  new  e 
commenced.     Petilius  Cerealis,  to  whom  Britain  was  assigned,  led  h 
forces  against  the  Brigantes,  whom,  after  a  struggle  of  five  years'  coi 
tinuance,  he  subdued ;  while  Julius  Paulinus,  his  successor,  was,  in  tl 
course  of  three  years,  almost  equally  victorious  over  the  Siliu'es.     But 
was  to  Cneius  Julius  Agiicola,  the  father-in-law  of  the  historian  Tj 
citus,  that  Rome  owed  her  most  extensive  and  permanent  conquesi 
over  Britain.     That  illustrious  chief,  after  a  second  time  reducing  Ai 
g-lesey,  led  his  forces  to wai'ds  the  north ;  and,  oveiTunning  all  the  intei 
mecliate  country,  carried  his  triumphant  eagles  towards  ^e  ^oo\.  q.1  W\ 
Orampian  mountainss     There  he  fought  a  great  \iat^e,  vx\ni  ^V^Soas^ 
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decisive  victory  over  a  Caledonian  prince,  named  Galgacus ;  of  which 
the  consequences  were  long  felt,  in  the  absence  of  all  hostile  movements 
on  the  part  of  the  vanquished. 

Great  as  his  renown  in  war  undoubtedly  was,  Agricola  deserves  a 
place  in  the  temple  of  fame  as  much  on  account  of  his  prudence  as 
a  civil  governor,  as  in  justice  to  his  merits  as  a  general.  Wherever 
he  went,  he  hiboured  to  introduce  among  the  natives  a  taste  for  the 
refinements  of  civilized  life.  He  persuaded  the  chiefs  to  abandon  their 
haunts  amid  the  forests,  and  to  establish  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boman  colonies.  He  prevailed  upon  them  to  lay  aside  their  rude 
mantle,  and  to  assimie  the  Roman  toga.  Houses,  baths,  and  temples, 
in  the  Roman  fashion,  were  built  for  them,  and  their  children  were 
carefully  instructed,  in  the  Roman  language,  and  Roman  manners.  By 
these  means,  not  less  than  bv  the  teiTor  of  his  arms,  he  broke  their 
martial  spirit,  and  he  eifectually  degi'aded  them  ere  long  into  the  con- 
dition of  servile  and  effeminate  provincials.  Under  Agricola,  a  fix)ntier 
to  the  Roman  empire  was  established,  by  the  erection  of  a  line  of  works 
between  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  of  Forth,  while  the  districts  within  that 
line  were  rendered  secure,  by  the  establishment  of  camps  and  fortresses 
wherever  the  condition  of  the  tribes  seemed  to  require  the  presence  of 
any  armed  force  among  them.  Agricola  also  added  much  to  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  his  age,  by  circunmavigating  the  island,  and 

.  opening  a  communication  with  Ireland,  which  gave  such  consistency 
and  vigour  to  the  imperial  government,  that  it  continued,  long  after  his 
departure,  to  work  of  its  own  accord. 

If  we  except  an  occfisional  irruption  of  the  northern  savages,  the 
island  enjoyed  a  profound  repose,  till  the  decay  of  the  colossal  power 
of  Rome,  of  wliich  Britain  constituted  a  dependency,  placed  its  inhabit- 
ants in  a  new  position,  and  exposed  them  to  many  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune. For  a  brief  space  a  Roman  town  was  established  at  Inverness, 
but  it  was  abandoned,  and  a  second  wall,  from  the  Solway  Frith  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne,  erected  imder  Hadrian.  LoUius  Urbicus,  proprsetor 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  raised  a  similar  fortification  from  the  Forth 
to  the  Clyde,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Antoninus's  wall ;  and  Severus, 
after  chastising  the  Caledonians,  erected  his  celebrated  rampart  near  to 
that  of  Hadrian. 

When  the  conquest  of  the  country  reached  its  full  extent,  Britain 
was  placed  under  the  general  control  of  a  prefect,  with  whom  was 
associated,  as  a  sort  of  colleague  or  spy,  the  quaestor,  or  principal  officer 
of  finance.  The  island  was  not,  however,  given  up  to  the  immediate 
•nanagement  of  the  prefect ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  divided  into  six 
lesser  departments,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  was  a  deputy-governor, 
while  these  departments  contained  within  themselves  thfrty-three  ciut- 
iates  or  townships.  As  a  measure  of  more  precautioiv,  \l  ^»s  ^^ex^^^ 
/iff/  tlie  offices  of  prefect,  qucesfor^  and  vicaritis  or  jpropre/ect,  ^«vM 

4/fFafrs  be  held  by  foreigners ;  who,  besides  receivinar  tVieVi  c^Twrns^vsyj 
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from  the  emperor,  were  prohibited  from  intermarrying  with  native 
Britons,  or  acquiring  among  them  lands,  houses,  or  slaves.  The  civi- 
tates,  on  the  other  hand,  were  permitted  to  elect  theii*  own  municipal 
officers,  who  seem  to  have  been  almost  invariably  Britons.  Great  care 
was,  however,  taken  that  the  officers  of  one  civitas  should  not  interfere 
with  those  of  another ;  nor,  indeed,  exercise  any  authority  beyond  the 
bounds  of  what  may  be  termed  their  own  boroughs.  The  law  which 
these  officials  undertook  to  administer  was  presumed  to  emanate  from 
Rome,  though  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  proceeded  much 
more  frequently  from  local  custom,  or  individual  caprice. 

While  the  quaestor  superintended  the  management  of  the  revenue, 
which  arose  from  imposts  on  various  articles  of  trade,  and  a  poll-tax,  the 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  mines,  and  a  proportion  of  com,  hay,  and  cattle, 
the  prefect  combined  in  his  own  person  the  powers  of  supreme  civil 
ruler,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  Of  the  ordinary  amount 
of  force  allotted  for  the  military  occupation  of  Britain,  no  exact  com- 
putation can  be  formed.  We  find  the  number  of  legions  varying  at 
different  epochs,  according  to  the  state  of  the  island,  or  the  circum- 
stances of  other  provinces ;  but,  whatever  its  strength  might  be,  great 
care  was  taken  to  exclude  from  the  ranks  of  the  local  army  ajl  native- 
bom  Britons.  The  policy  of  the  Eomans,  indeed,  was,  in  this  respect^ 
exceedingly  sound.  While  they  filled  the  British  garrisons  with  cohorts, 
composed  of  Latins,  Germans,  and  Gauls,  they  enrolled  coi'ps  of  Brit-, 
ons  for  service  in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Italy;  thus  establishing  at  all 
points,  throughout  the  compass  of  their  extensive  dominions,  an  armed 
force  which  had  with  the  inhabitants  no  feelings  in  common.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  though,  from  time  to  time,  a  military  sedition  arose, 
of  which  it  was  the  object  to  advance  solne  favourite  commander  to  the 
imperial  throne,  the  authority  of  Eome  itself  ran  little  risk  of  being 
disputed;  because  a  mercenary  army,  composed  entirely  of  strangers, 
experienced  no  inducement  to  cfraw  the  sword  in  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  men  whom  they  regarded  as  their  vassals. 

I  have  spoken  of  civitates  as  established  throughout  the  six  provinces 
of  Britain,  to  the  number  of  thirty-three,  where  they  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  choosing  their  own  magistrates,  and  being  governed  by  their 
o^vn  customs.  These  were  not  all  possessed  of  the  same  rank,  nor  com- 
posed of  the  same  materials.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stood  the  colonies — 
establishments  of  veteran  legionaries,  whose  courage  and  faithful  service 
the  emperor  rewarded  by  allotting  to  them  a  portion  of  the  land  which 
they  had  conquered.  The  colonists  held  their  lands  by  a  sort  of  feudal 
tenure,  that  is  to  say,  they  and  their  followers  were  bound  to  take  up 
arms  whenever  called  upon.  These  colonies  amounted  in  all  to  nine, 
and  formed  each  of  them  a  miniature  representation  of  the  parent  city ; 
the  same  customs  prevailing  in  both,  the  same  laws  being  acknowledged, 
and  the  same  titles  conferred  on  the  magistrates  and  rulers.  Next  in  point 
o/imiJc,  though  m  some  respects  on  a  footing  of  equality  as  to  privileges, 
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were  the  municipia,  of  wliich  the  inhabitants,  besides  being  exempt 
firom  the  operation  of  the  imperial  statutes,  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of 
Eoman  citizenship,  with  the  prerogative  of  enacting  laws  for  their  own 
gnidance.  They  were  never  more  than  two  in  number,  namely,  St. 
Alban's  and  York ;  whereas,  of  towns,  to  which  was  granted  the  jus 
Latiiy  or  Latin  right,  Britain  could  boast  of  ten.  The  inhabitants  of 
such  towns  elected  their  own  magistrates,  who  retained  office  for  a 
year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  they  were  entitled  to  claim  the 
freedom  of  the  capital ;  an  arrangement  which,  in  due  time,  secured  to 
all  the  chief  men  that  great  object  of  provincial  ambition.  The  re- 
maining twelve  towns  were  termed  stipendiary,  and,  as  the  name 
denotes,  were  liable  to  the  payment  of  tribute ;  but,  from  this,  as  well 
as  fix)m  the  necessity  of  receiving  governors  of  praetorial  nomination, 
they  were,  by  the  favour  of  Cai'acalla,  ultimately  relieved. 

At  the  distance  of  so  many  ages,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  by  whom 
the  light  of  Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  Britain.  The  writers 
of  the  dark  ages  have  assigned  that  honour,  some  to  St.  Peter,  some  to 
St.  Paul,  and  others  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea ;  but  the  evidence  to  which 
they  appeal  in  support  of  their  respective  statements  is  so  vague  and 
unsatisfactory,  that  the  statements  themselves  appear  alike  unworthy  of 
credit.  It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  the  foundations  of  the  true 
faith  were  laid  at  a  very  early  period  in  this  island.  Its  proximity  to 
Gaul,  indeed,  where  the  Gospel  was  undoubtedly  preached  by  the  apo- 
stles, and  the  presence  of  a  foreign  army,  of  which  numbers  had  heard 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  in  their  own  land,  give  great  weight  to  the 
observations  of  TertuUian;  from  whom  we  learn,  that  before  the  close  of 
the  second  century  Christianity  was  professed,  not  only  within  the  limits 
of  all  the  Roman  provinces,  but  in  countries  whither  the  Roman  eagles 
never  penetrated.  This  account  is  rendered  more  credible  by  the  un- 
questioned state  of  the  British  chm'ch,  towards  the  end  of  the  third  and 
beginning  of  the  fourth  centuries.  At  the  former  date,  contemporary 
writers  class  it,  on  all  occasions,  with  the  churches  of  Spain  and  Gaul ; 
while,  at  the  council  of  Aries,  which  was  held  a.d.  314,  we  find  that 
three  British  bishops  were  present,  a  conclusive  proof  that  then,  at 
least,  a  regular  hierarchy  had  been  established  in  the  island. 

Such  was  the  moral  and  political  state  of  Britain  during  the  interval 
which  occurred,  between  its  final  subjugation  by  Agricola,  and  the 
downfal  of  the  Roman  power.  Among  its  haughty  masters,  seditions 
and  revolts,  from  time  to  time,  took  place,  and  Britain,  in  the  progress 
of  these,  had  more  than  once  the  honour  of  giving  an  emperor  to  Rome ; 
but  such  changes  affected,  in  no  degree,  the  condition  of  the  natives, 
who  had  learned  to  wear  the  chain  by  which  they  were  bound,  not  only 
without  shame,  but  with  ostentation.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the  conquerors 
continued  to  defend  ihem  from  the  Caledomans,  they  paid  \,o  Wi^  e^si^sXr 
mg  authorities  an  unrepining  obedience  ;  not  because  ttie^  eisX.etV«fiL\^^ 
fort/tern  any  feelings  of  affection,  but  because  t\iey  weie  loo  \rKW«a\^« 
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to  aim  at  an  independence  which  could  be  purchased  only  by  danger. 
But  these  days  of  effeminate  reliance  on  the  exertions  of  others  drew 
gradually  to  a  close.  The  Eomans,  beset  on  all  hands  by  fierce  and  bar- 
barous enemies,  found  themselves  compelled  to  concentrate  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital ;  and  Britain,  because  both  of  its  remote  situation, 
and  of  the  little  value  which  was  attached  to  it,  was  among  the  fiirst  of 
the  distant  provinces  which  they  judged  it  prudent  to  relinquish. 


What  Roman  emperors  projected  the  conquest 

of  Britain  ? 
What  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Claudius? 
What  forts  were  erected  by  Ostorius  Scapxila  ? 
What   conquest    was    effected    by   Suetonius 

Pauliuus? 
Who  was  Boadioea  ? 
What  success  at  first  attended  her,  and  what 

was  the  final  restiit  ? 
Why  was  Suetonius  recalled  ? 
Wlio  were  his  successors,  and  what  was  their 

line  of  conduct  ? 
Relate  the  victories  of  the  Romans  in  the  time 

of  Vespasian. 
How  did  Agrieola  labour  to  civilize  the  Bri- 

conaP— what  forts  did  he  erect  P— and  what 


geographical  discovery  did  he  make  ? 
Mention   the  various   walls   erected  by  the 

Romans. 
What  was  the  mode  in  which  the  country  wim 
^eovemed  ? 
Wnat  offices  were  allowed  to  be  held  by  ths 

natives  ? 
What  were  the  powers  of  the  qusstor  and  tho 

prefect  ? 
Wnat  was  the  Roman  policy]  regarding  the 

army? 
What  were  the  different  classes  of  civitates  ? 
Wlien  and   how   is   Christianity  supposed  to 

have  been  introduced  ? 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  Britons  under 

the  sway  of  Rome  ? 


CHAPTEE  II.    A.D.  210  to  A.D.  700. 

T&E  BRITONS  DESERTED  BY  THE  ROMANS. — ESTABLISH  INDEPENDENT  REPUBLICS. 
— MONARCHIES  ERECTED. — INTESTINE  WARS. — ARRIVAL  OP  THE  SAXONS. — 
THEIR  CONQUESTS,  MANNERS,  RELIGION,  AND  CONVERSION   TO  CHRISTIANITY. 


SECTIOIsr  I.    A.D.  210— 700. 


211  Death  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Severus  at 

York. 
222  Decline  of  the  Roman  empire;  the  Gtoths 

receive  an  annual  tribute. 
2CM)  Valerian,  the  Roman  emperor,  taken   by 

the  Persians  and  put  to  death. 
286  Carausius,  a  Gaul,  proclaimed  emperor  of 

Britain ;  assassinated  in  298. 
Britain  re-annexed  to  the  Roman  empire. 
Alban,  the   first  British  martyr,   put   to 

death. 
The  Cssar   Constantius  Chlorus  dies    at 

York;    his   son,    Constantine  the  Great, 

favours  the  Christians. 
828  The  seat  ot  empire  removed  from  Rome  to 

Constantinople. 
The  Roman  empire  divided  into  £astem 

and  Western. 
Britain  delivered  fi*om  the  Picts  and  Scots, 

and  Saxons,  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman 

emperor    Valentinian,    by    his     general 

Theodosius. 
The  Roman   legions   in   Britain   appoint 

Maximus  to  be  emperor  of  the  West  in- 

k*«ad  of  Gratian ;  he  represses  the  northern 

barbarians. 
Death  of  Maximus,  and   renewal  of  the 

incursions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
Church-bells  invented  by  Paulinus,  bishop 

of  Nola  in  Campania. 
102  Departure  of  the  Roman  le|;ion  from  Bri- 

tam,  to  oppose  the  Goths  m  Italy,  where 

they  are  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Pollen- 
Um  la  M3, 


296 
803 

806 


864 
868 


883 


400 


404  In  this  year,  or  405,  the  Pelagian  heresy 

was  originated  by   Pela^us,   a   Britisn 
monk,  and  Celestius,  an  Irishman. 

405  Return  of  the  Roman  legion  to.  Britain. 
407  Revolt  of  the  Roman  troops  in  Britahi; 

Constimtine  chosen  emperor;  he  con- 
ouered  France  and  Spain,  but  was  mur- 
oered  in  411. 
409  Britain  was  now  entirely  abandoned  by  the 
Romans,  and  in  426  a  federal  monarchy 
was  established. 

449  Vortigem,  the  federal  monarch  of  Britain, 

invites  the  Saxons  into  Britain  against  the 
Picts  and  Scots. 

450  Vortigem  cedes  the  isle  of  Thanet,  in  Kent, 

to  the  Saxon  chief  Hengist. 
455  Hengist  the  Saxon  founds  the  kingdom  of 

Kent,  having  entered  into  a  treaty  wiUi 

the  Picts  i^ainst  the  Britons. 
457  Battle  of  Crayford ;  the  result  of  which  is 

very  doubtfiu. 
465  The  Britons  attack  Hengist  in  Kent,  and 

are  defeated. 
495  Cerdic  invades  Britain,  and  in  519  founds 

the  kingdom  of  Wessex. 
500  The  kingdom  of  Sussex  founded  by  Ella,  a 

Saxon  chief,  who  had  landed  in  477,  and 

been  defeated  by  the  Britons  in  487,  and 

who  died  in  514. 
508  The  reign  of  the  British  king  Arthur  is 

supposed  to  have  commenced  in  this  year. 
511  Battle  of  Bath,  in  which  Arthur  defeats 

the  Saxons. 
530  Brkenwin  founds  the  kingdom  <tf  Essex. 
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M2  Death  of  KSn^  Arthur 

M7  The  kingdom  of  Korthambria  founded. 

960  Gildas,  the  author  of  a  Latin  work  on  the 

destruction  of  Britain,  the  most  ancient 

British    history  extant,  was  a  monk  of 

Bangor  about  this  time. 
561  Silk-worms  introduced  into  Europe  from 

China. 
MB  Birth  of  Mohammed. 
&il  The  kingdom  of  East  Anglia  founded  by 

Ufia. 
B80  Latin  ceases  to  be  a  spoken  language. 
6e«  The  kingdom  of  Mercia  founded  by  Cridda. 
692  The  first  civil  war  among  the  Saxon  kings ; 

the  kingdom  of  Sussex  joined  to  Wessex. 
607  Gregory,  bishop  of  Kome,  sends  Augustine 

and  oUier  missionaries  to  England  for  the 

conversioD  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
601  Augustine  attempts  to  reduce  the  British 

clergy  to  the  obedience  of  the  Pope;  dies 

in  605. 
004  Massacre   of   the   monks  of  Bangor  by 

Athelfrid,  a  Saxon  chief. 
000  Rise  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  by 

the  concessions  of  the  usurper  Phocas. 
000  Moliammed  preaches  the  doctrines  of  Islam 

at  Mecca. 
010  The  citief  church  of  London  dedicated  to 

St.  PauL 


637 
660 
672 


614  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Persians  under 

622  The  Hejira,  or  flight  of  Mohammed  fSroni 
Mecca  to  Medina,  on  the  night  of  July  15. 
The  era  of  the  Hejira,  or  common  Mo- 
hammedan era,  is  computed  from  July  16 
in  this  year. 
632  Death  of  Mohammed,  June  8. 
6S6  Honorius,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dl* 
vides  England  into  parishes. 
Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens. 
Organs  in  use  in  cnurches. 
Venerable  Bede,   the  historian,   bom  at 
Jarrow,  near  Durham. 

684  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumbrian  invades  Ire- 

land, but  is  defeated. 

685  Completion  of  the  Heptarchy ;  the  Britonb 

being  either  driven  into  the  mountains 
of  Wales,  Cumberland,  an4  Cornwall,  or 
made  slaves. 
689  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  visits  Rome,  estab- 
lishes an  English  school  there,  and  im- 
poses upon  his  subjects  for  its  support  a 
house  tax  of  one  penny,  which  afterwards 
became  the  tribute  known  as  Peter's 
Pence. 

In  a  council  assembled  under  Ina,  laws  are 
made  enforcing  baptism  and  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Saboath. 


603 


POR  the  space  of  something  more  than  seventy  years  fix)m  the  death  of 
•*■  Sevenis  we  find  no  mention  made  of  Britain  by  the  ancient  annalists. 
It  is  probable,  tlierefore,  that  she  enjoyed,  during  that  interval,  an  exemp- 
tion from  foreign  and  domestic  broils ;  but,  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
century,  new  enemies  began  to  assail  her,  who,  in  the  progress  of  time 
and  events,  were  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  her  history.  These 
were  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  two  barbarous  nations,  which,  possessing 
the  whole  line  of  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Cimbrian 
Cbersonesus,  swept  into  their  own  ports  the  commerce  of  the  narrow 
seas,  and  insulted,  by  predatory  expeditions,  the  shores  of  Gaul  and 
Britain.  To  oppose  their  inroads  a  new  office  was  created  by  the  empe- 
rors Diocletian  and  Maximian,  under  the  title  of  Count  of  the  Saxon 
shore,  which  conferred  upon  its  possessor  the  command  of  all  the  land 
and  sea  forces,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  to  the  ex!treme  point  of 
Cornwall.  But  though  wielded  by  more  than  one  man  of  distinguished 
ability,  the  power  thus  created  was  not  found  adequate  to  attain  its 
object.  In  proportion  as  the  struggle  of  parties  became  more  and  more 
mveterate  within,  the  barbarians  pressed  upon  the  limits  of  the  empire 
with  increasing  violence  from  without ;  and  Britain,  like  other  remote 
provinces,  became,  on  all  her  frontiers,  a  scene  of  constant  and  ferocious 
warfare.  During  the  reign  of  Constantius,  the  Picts  and  Scots*  com- 
mitted grievous  ravages  on  the  north  and  west,  which,  though  repelled 
by  Constantine  and  his  immediate  successors,  were  renewed  in  the  times 
of  Julian.  Under  Yalentinian  the  horrors  of  these  inroads  were  increased 
by  the  reappearance  of  the  Saxon  pirates,  who  spread  the  flame  of 

•  Concerning  the  origin  of  these  tribes  there  j  with  Ihe  Caledonians  and  llLtettt,  ot  "^\«sni,>X 

Is  %  great  divenity  of  opinion  ;  hut  that  which  I  is  ve»jr  certain,  we  hear  no  mote,  tt^et  Wvfe^wft* 

/Jr.  na^Mtl  has  MdvMDoed  appears  to  be  by  &r  I  and  Picts  occupy  the  UYoad,  tYvo\xa\v  ol  \X\*\i 

oetd,  bifiorlaa,  oooMiden  tbem  to  be  the  Bam9  I  no  mention  U  made  by  wry  chxooVci^. 
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devastation  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  threatened  with 
destruction  London  itself.  It  is  true  that  Theodosius  severely  chastised 
the  invaders,  and  that  IVIaximus,  usurper  as  he  was,  taught  the  Scots  and 
Picts  to  respect  him ;  but  the  annihilation  of  his  legions  on  the  plains  of 
Pannonia  struck  a  blow  at  the  military  strength  of  the  island  which  it 
never  fully  recovered.  From  the  year  388,  indeed,  the  old  historians  tell 
one  continued  tale  of  slaughters,  burnings,  and  rapine,  which  the  Britons, 
despoiled  by  their  foreign  defenders,  were  wholly  unable  to  restrain. 

At  length  the  mighty  fabric  of  Roman  power,  in  the  erection  of 
which  so  many  ages  had  been  expended,  was  shaken  to  its  foundation. 
The  cohorts  in  Britain  were  recalled  for  the  defence  of  Italy,  and,  at 
the  bloody"  battle  of  PoUentia,  gave  proof  that  neither  their  discipline 
nor  their  courage  were  diminished.  A  portion  of  them,  moreover,  re- 
turned, and  were  again  successful  over  the  Picts ;  but  these  found  them- 
selves, within  two  years,  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
emperor,  between  whom  and  their  most  advanced  stations  hordes  of 
Grermans  had  interposed.  The  legionaries  then  set  up  an  emperor  of 
their  own  named  Constantine,  under  whose  guidance  they  abandoned 
the  island ;  and,  clearing  Gaid  of  the  barbarians,  established,  for  a  brief 
season,  his  authority  in  the  west ;  but  the  civil  war  which  ensued,  and 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  British  Augustus,  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  history  of  Britain. 

A  succession  of  licentious  and  avaricious  deputies  had  caused  the 
Britons  to  watch  an  opportunity  of  casting  aside  the  yoke.  That 
opportunity  presented  itself  during  the  absence  of  Constantine  .and  the 
legions.  The  people  now,  as  if  by  one  accord,  replaced  themselves 
under  the  guidance  of  the  magistracy  of  the  civitates,  deposed  the 
governors  of  provinces,  and  established  thirty  independent  republics 
in  their  room.  They  then  turned  their  arms  against  the  barbarians, 
whom  the  departure  of  the  Roman  soldiers  had  stimulated  to  fresh  acts 
of  hostility,  and  defeating  them  in  various  encounters,  drove  them  from 
the  country.  When  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  reached  the  Em- 
peror Honorius  at  Ravenna,  he  expressed  neither  sorrow  nor  indignation. 
Feeling,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  authority  over  Britain  had  ceased,  he 
made  a  merit  of  acceding  to  arrangements  which  he  possessed  no  power 
to  set  aside ;  and,  desiring  the  several  townships  "  to  provide  for  their 
o^vn  defence,"  gave  a  sort  of  equivocal  assent  to  the  new  order  of 
things ;  and  the  Romans  never  afterwards  attempted  to  recover  the 
influence  which  they  had  thus  suddenly  lost. 

The  year  409  is  fixed  as  that  in  which  the  Romans  evacuated 
Britain,  and  from  that  date  up  to  455  its  inhabitants  maintaiued  a 
feverish  independence.  The  republics,  however,  which  at  first  sprang 
up,  soon  degenerated  into  monarchies,  and  an  excessive  jealousy 
arising  among  them,  the  flames  of  intestine  war  were  kindled  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  To  add  to  the  misery  of  such  a 
^tate  of  things,  famine  and  pestilence  swept  the  land,  carrying  off 
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multitudes  of  those  whom  the  sword  had  spared ;  while  the  Scots  am 
Picts,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  began  again,  with  destructiv 
fiiry,  to  renew  their  inroads.  "  The  country,"  says  Gildas,  "  thong] 
weak  against  its  foreign  enemies,  was  brave  and  unconquerable  in  civi 
warfare.  Kings  were  appointed,  but  not  by  Go<l ;  they  who  were  mor 
cruel  than  the  rest  attained  to  the  highest  dignities."  It  was  unde 
these  afflicting  circumstances  that  certain  of  the  maritime  states  applicc 
for  the  assistance  of  JCtius,  the  Roman  commander  in  Gaul.  ])ut  th< 
dangers  which  threatened  his  own  province,  from  the  successes  o 
AttSa,  hindered  Jiltius  from  listening  to  their  prayer ;  and  they  became 
in  consequence,  a  prey,  first  to  the  most  ambitious  of  their  own  coun 
tiymen,  and  ultimately  to  a  band  of  foreign  rovers. 

The  wars  of  the  British  princes  had  led,  about  426,  to  the  establish 
ment  of  a  federal  monarchy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Gwertheyni,  oi 
Vortigem,  a  man  of  boundless  ambition,  and  great  cruelty,  lie  had, 
however,  a  formidable  rival  in  Ambrosius,  the  son,  according  to  Ncnnius 
of  a  Roman  consul ;  while  of  his  immediate  vassals,  very  many  paid  tc 
him  but  an  unquiet  and  reluctant  obedience.  Various  battles  continued, 
accordingly,  to  be  fought ;  which,  though  they  generally  ended  in  favom 
of  the  usurper,  taught  him  to  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  native 
militia  for  the  defence  of  his  throne.  With  this  view  he  summoned,  ir 
449,  a  general  council  of  the  chiefs,  and  availing  himself  of  a  rcpor( 
which  then  prevailed  that  the  Scots  and  Picts  were  again  in  motioUj 
pei*suaded  them  to  sanction  the  enrolment  under  his  banner  of  i 
standing  mercenary  army.  It  chanced  that  there  arrived,  not  long 
after  the  meeting  of  the  council,  three  Saxon  cyules,  or  war-vessels, 
on  the  coast,  on  board  of  which  were  embarked  two  chiefs,  named 
Hengist  and  Ilorsa,  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  followers.  With 
these  Gwertheym,  by  consent  of  his  nobles,  contracted  an  alliance,  and 
receiving  them  into  his  pay,  gave  up  to  them,  as  their  future  residence, 
the  fertile  island  of  Thanet.  They,  on  their  part,  undertook  to  sup- 
port the  king's  authority  against  all  his  enemies,  and  to  give  the  aid  oi 
their  practised  arms  in  driving  the  Scots  and  Picts  back  into  theii 
fastnesses. 

The  services  of  the  Saxons  were,  for  awhile,  eminently  useful. 
They  drove  back  the  enemy  beyond  the  Wear,  in  Durham,  and  gained 
so  completely  upon  the  confidence  of  Gwertheym,  that  to  their  pro- 
posal of  bringing  reinforcements  from  Germany  no  opposition  was 
offered.  At  first  little  jealousy  seems  to  have  been  excited,  for  the 
recruits  to  the  foreign  army  came  in  by  handfuls ;  but  when,  on  one 
occasion,  a  force  of  five  thousand  men  made  good  their  landing,  the 
men  of  Kent  caught  the  alarm.  It  was,  however,  now  too  late.  The 
Saxons  became,  day  by  day,  more  loud  in  their  complaints,  that  the 
subsidies,  which  had  been  promised,  were  withheld ;  while  the  Britons 
began,  with  great  justice,  to  surmise  that  permanent  coxvcjvie^X.,  XkoX.  ^ 
temporary  mamtenance,  was  their  object. 


10 
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A  tradition  asserts  that  Hengist  early  won  the  support  of  Gwertheym, 
by  bestowing  upon  him  the  hand  of  his  beautiful  daughter  Rowena,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  king  laboured  to  restrain  the  discontent  of  his 
subjects,  and  preserved  the  semblance  of  peace  between  them  and  the 
intruders,  long  after  the  feeling  of  confidence  had  expired  on  both  sides. 
Things  were  in  this  state  when  Hengist  and  Horsa,  whose  projects  were 
now  matured,  invited  the  principal  nobility  of  Britain  to  a  banquet. 
The  Britons,  with  miaccountable  rashness,  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
repairing,  without  weapons,  to  the  place  of  meeting,  were,  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred,  put  to  death. 

This  atrocious  act,  so  far  fix)m  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  Britons, 
roused  them  at  once  to  exertion.  They  took  the  field,  headed  by  Gwer- 
theym,  and,  engaging  the  intiiiders  at  Aylesford,  obtained  some  revenge 
in  the  slaughter  of  the  ferocious  Horsa.  But  the  fortune  of  war  was, 
on  that  occasion,  against  them,  and,  attributing  this  cu'cmnstance  to  the 
extreme  unpopularity  of  their  leader,  they  dethroned  Gwertheym,  and 
set  up  his  son,  Vortimer,  in  his  stead.  Voitimer,  either  from  necessity, 
or  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  appears  to  have  protracted  the  war,  and  no 
other  engagement  took  place  for  the  space  of  two  years,  but,  when  it 
did  occur,  the  result  proved  eminently  advantageous  to  the  natives, 
who  defeated  their  oppressors  with  great  slaughter.  The  battle  of 
Crayford  was  fought  in  the  year  457.  According  to  Nennius,  it 
ended  so  disastrously  for  Hengist,  that  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  country,  to  which  he  did  not  return  till  after  the  death  of  Vor- 
timer, in  465.*  At  the  latter  period,  however,  he  obtained  a  great 
victory  at  Stonar,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  he  had  originally 
landed ;  after  which,  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  native  cliieftains  failed 
to  dislodge  him.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Kent, 
which  he  transmitted,  as  a  separate  kingdom,  to  his  posterity. f 

In  the  mean  time,  Ella,  another  Saxon  adventurer,  allured  by  the 
achievements  of  his  countrymen,  landed  with  three  sons,  and  a  small 
but  gallant  army,  on  the  shores  of  Sussex.  Like  his  predecessor  in 
conquest,  he  seems  to  have  established  his  supremacy  over  only  a  mo- 
derate portion  of  the  country,  and  not  to  have  penetrated  far  into  the 
interior;  nevertheless,  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  Chronicles,  as  superior, 
in  490,  to  any  Saxon  chief  at  that  time  in  England.  The  fame  of  both 
Hengist  and  Ella  falls,  however,  into  insignificance  before  that  of  Cerdic, 
who,  in  495,  invaded  England  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  Tliis 
chief  made  himself  master,  by  degrees,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  Hamp- 
shire, and  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  left  behind  a  son,  not  less  fortunate 
than  himself  in  the  conquest  of  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Oxlbrd- 


*  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  town  of  Ley- 

^Xsa  tFH»  foauded  hy  Hengist,  in  the  interval 

oetween  457  and  465. 

JTotSf!^  /wffcA  1ms  been  said  of  the  extent  of 

Si^XJi  ^"'Jo^ts*  »nd  of  the  effeminBcy  of 

>**2P/p  over  whom   they  were   achieved. 


The  former  never  passed  the  above  limits ;  and 
of  the  latter,  it  may  suffice  to  state  that,  in 
spite  of  a  foreign  invasion  and  intestine  wars, 
the  British  were  at  tihall  'penod  in  a  condition 
to  despatch  l%,OCyQ  meu  mlo  OwA,  X\ksu  ^t(\%> 
gling  for  iadependfince  aQ;BixM^  \^«N\a\v*^A« 
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thire.  In  like  manner,  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames  became  the  scene  of 
many  battles,  which  ended,  in  530,  in  the  establishment  of  Erkenwin  in 
Essex ;  while  Uffa,  pushing  his  conquests  beyond  that  frontier,  erected 
a  kingdom  for  hims^  out  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  the  Isle 
of  Ely.  But  it  was  not  in  the  cast  and  south  alone  that  the  fierce  in- 
truders established  permanent  settlements.  Ida,  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
Angles,  appearing  in  the  north,  overran  all  the  country  as  far  to  the 
southward  as  the  Tees,  whUe  the  districts  between  the  Tees  and  the 
Humber  became  the.  prey  of  Seomil,  and  his  son,  Lilla.  Last  of  all,  a 
band  of  adyenturers,  following  Cridda  as  their  general,  crossed  the 
Humber,  and,  after  clearing  the  coasts  of  the  Britons,  pushed  their 
conquests  into  the  very  heart  of  the  island.  These  were,  in  general, 
called  Mercians,  perhaps  from  the  marshy  districts  in  which  they  first 
settled ;  though  some  took  the  name  of  Middle  Angles,  as  indicating 
both  their  original  settlements  and  the  central  position  of  the  country 
which  they  had  ovemm. 

Prom  the  first  arrival  of  Hengist  to  the  last  successes  of  Cridda,  a 
period  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  intervened.  Dming  the 
whole  of  that  interval,  the  Britons  had  displayed  both  courage  and  per- 
severance in  the  defence  of  their  liberties  ;  but  among  the  chieftains  and 
petty  princes  no  unanimity  existed,  and,  like  their  forefathers,  when 
assailed  by  the  Bomans,  they  were  defeated  in  detail.  Neither  the  gal- 
lantry of  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  in  Kent,  nor  the  heroism  of  Natanleod, 
in  Hampshire,  availed  to  stem  the  torrent  which  poured  in  upon  their 
respective  dominions ;  while  Urien,  in  the  north,  after  a  long  and  some- 
times a  doubtfid  struggle  with  Ida,  perished,  not  by  the  swords  of  the 
Saxons,  but  by  the  treachery  of  a  confederate.  One  warrior,  indeed,  if 
any  credit  is  due  to  the  songs  of  the  bards,  had  well  nigh  rolled  back  the 
tide  of  conquest — ^Arthur,  of  whom  the  tradition  still  remains,  that  he 
defeated  the  barbarians  in  twelve  successive  battles,  ^ut  even  Arthur, 
after  a  glorious  reign  of  five-and-twenty  years,  fell  by  the  hand  of  a 
kinsman,  and  his  distracted  country  became  more  than  ever  a  prey  to 
its  fierce  invaders.  Driven  from  the  more  open  and  fertile  districts, 
such  of  the  Britons  as  preferred  independence  to  slavery  took  refuge 
in  Cornwall,  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  Strathclwyde,  or  passed  over  to 
Armorica,  where  they  established  themselves  along  the  sea-coasts,  and 
gave  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  of  which  they  soon  effected  the  conquest, 
the  general  name  of  Brittany. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  (for  under  that  common  head  Angles  and  Picts, 
as  well  as  Saxons,  came  in  due  time  to  be  classed)  were  thus  left  masters 
of  the  whole  of  the  British  low  countries,  from  the  coast  of  Devon  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  banks  of  the  Forth  on  the  other.  The  immediate 
effect  of  these  \'ictories  was  to  reintroduce  a  state  of  barbarism.  Tot 
awhile,  indeed,  their  object  seem  to  he  rather  to  lay  \\aa\ft  \Jassft.  \» 
conquer,  for  wherever  they  went,  towns  and  villages  were  cowsv^^^  \» 
(Ae  names,  and  their Inhnbitnnts  siaiiffhtei-ed.     But  ttie  wotY  oi  OieN^aXA- 
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tion  was  at  last  checked  by  views  of  personal  interest.  The  dwellings 
of  the  Britons  were  needed  for  the  use  of  the  victors,  and  the  lives  of  the 
owners  were  spared,  in  order  that  by  their  labour  the  soil  might  be 
cultivated.  Hence  it  came  about,  that  as  the  Saxons  extended  their 
conquests  more  widely,  the  buildings  were  permitted  to  stand ;  while  all 
captives,  whether  taken  in  battle,  or  found  secreted  in  the  woods,  were, 
without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition,  divided,  together  with  the 
land,  among  the  principal  warriors.  These  became  immediately  the 
property  of  their  lord,  subject  to  his  caprice,  and  transferable  at  his  plea- 
sure ;  and  that  the  same  fate  attended  their  descendants  down  to  the 
eleventh  century,  the  authentic  records  of  Doomsday  Book  assure  us. 

Such  were  the  means  by  which  a  new  and  barbarous  people  sup- 
planted, in  a  large  portion  of  England,  the  original  inhabitants,  and 
such  the  consequences,  as  far  as  the  ancient  race  were  affected,  of  this 
remarkable  revolution.  With  respect  to  the  number  of  sovereignties 
established  by  the  Saxons  themselves,  we  find  that  they  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods;  each  leader  of  a  fresh  horde  erecting  his  conquests  into 
a  kingdom  so  soon  as  he  had  carried  them  to  the  utmost  limits  which 
circumstances  would  allow.  Thus,  in  the  early  part  of  Hengist's  career, 
there  existed  but  one  Saxon  principality,  that  of  Kent ;  to  which,  in 
500,  was  added  a  second  by  Ella,  in  Sussex.  Cerdic,  by  the  erection  of 
Wessex  in  519,  converted  the  duarchy  into  a  triarchy  ;  the  reduction 
of  East  Anglia  rendered  it  a  tetrarchy ;  and  by  that  of  Essex  it  became 
a  pentarchy.  So  also  the  successes  of  Ida,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Angles  in  Bemicia,  carried  on  the  number  to  a  hexarchy ;  which,  in 
560,  by  the  exploits  of  the  northern  Ella  beyond  the  Tees,  became  a 
heptarchy ;  while  the  march  of  a  portion  of  the  Angles  across  the  Hum- 
ber,  in  586,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  presents 
us  with  an  octarchy.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined  that,  among 
these  eight  petty  sovereigns,  there  existed,  even  from  the  first,  a  perfect 
equality  of  rank,  and  perhaps  of  authority.  One,  on  the  contrary,  there 
always  was,  who,  with  the  title  of  Britwalda  (Wielder  of  Britain), 
appears  to  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  rest  as  in  some  sort  their 
chief ;  but  whose  office,  as  it  was  not  hereditary,  carried  with  it  few 
privileges,  and  was  continually  liable  to  be  taken  away  by  those  who 
gave  it.  Still,  the  possession  of  this  empty  honour  seems  to  have  early 
given  rise  to  divisions  and  strifes  among  the  Saxon  sovereigns  of  Eng 
land ;  at  least,  the  first  intestine  war  of  which  chroniclers  speak  is  by 
them  attributed  to  the  desire  of  one  prince  to  deprive  another  of  this 
envied  dignity.  Ethelbert,  the  fourth  king  of  Kent,  having  been  taught 
to  belie\e  that  the  office  of  Britwalda  belonged  of  right  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  Hengist,  led  an  aimy  against  Ceawlin,  king  of  Wessex, 
by  whom  it  was  actually  held,  and  sustained,  at  Wimbledon,  a  severe 
defeat,  from  which  he  with  difficulty  escaped  alive. 

Erom  this  period  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  centuiy, 
llie  history  of  the  An^lo-Saxon  princes  consists  of  little  else  than  a  de- 
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tail  of  barbarous  wars,  and  fearful  cruelties.  Victorious  over  their 
ancient  enemies,  they  turned  their  arms  one  against  the  other,  and 
committed  upon  their  countrymen  and  kin,  without  compunction, 
atrocities  similar  to  those  with  which  they  had  formerly  visited  the 
Britons.  The  residt  of  those  struggles  was  to  throw,  sometimes  into 
the  hands  of  one,  sometimes  into  those  of  another,  an  insecure  supe- 
riority. Ceawlin,  for  example,  besides  formally  annexing  Sussex  to  his 
own  dominions,  retained  the  office  of  Britwalda  till  the  year  591,  when 
a  powerful  confederacy  was  entered  into  against  him,  and  he  lost  both 
his  dignity  and  his  life.  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  his  former  rival,  now 
became  Britwalda,  of  which  he  discharged  the  duties  till  his  death; 
but  to  his  son,  Eadbald,  a  youth  of  violent  passions,  similar  honours 
were  not  paid,  for  the  office  was,  in  616,  assumed  first  by  Redwald, 
king  of  the  East  Angles,  and  afterwards  by  Edwin,  king  of  Northam- 
bria.  Not  even  by  Edwin,  however,  though  one  of  the  most  powerfid 
of  the  early  monarchs,  was  it  transmitted  as  an  hereditary  possession 
to  his  children.  On  the  contrary,  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  itself, 
which  under  him  included  both  Bemicia  and  Deira,  suffered,  at  his 
demise,  a  partition ;  and  was  restored  to  its  integrity,  only  after  a  bloody 
war,  by  Oswald,  the  son  of  a  monarch  whom  he  had  dethroned.  But 
instead  of  narrating  further  these  struggles,  we  wiU  turn  to  theonly 
occuTfenoe  upon  which,  throughout  three  centuries  of  crime  and  misery, 
the  eye  of  the  philanthropist  desires  to  rest. 


Who  were  the  first  barbarian  invaders  of  Bri- 
tain? 

What  step  was  taken  to  oppose  them  ? 

Why  Mere  the  Roman  troops  withdrawn  from 
Britain? 

What  conseqnences  followed  ? 

How  did  the  Roman  emperor  receive  the  intel- 
ligence? 

£k>w  long  did  the  Britons  maintain  their  in- 
dependence ? — ^what  was  the  condition  of  the 
ooantiy? 

Who  was  Vortigem? — ^what  expedient  did  he 
propose? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Saxons  ? 

What  tale  is  related  of  the  treachery  of  Hengist  ? 

How  was  the  first  Saxon  kingdom  established  ? 
— what  was  its  extent  ? 

Relate  the  foundation  of  the  other  kingdoms, 
by  EUa,  Cerdic,  Erkeuwin,  U£GE^  Ida,  and 
Gidda. 


State  the  modem  counties  comprised  in  these 
kingdoms. 

What  period  elax)8ed  between  the  first  arrival 
of  tne  Saxons  and  their  permanent  estab- 
lishment  ? 

How  did  the  Britons  defend  themselves  ? — ^who 
were  their  chief  leaders? — what  was  the 
result  of  the  struggle  ? 

Wliat  effect  was  pr^uced  by  the  victories  of 
the  Saxons  ?— how  were  the  conquered  Bri- 
tons treated  ? 

State  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Saxon  king- 
doms. 

What  was  the  office  of  Britwalda?— by  what 
kings  was  it  held  ? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Saxon  rulers  to- 
wards each  other  ? 

What  was  the  result  ? 

What  instances  are  given  ? 


SECTION  II. 

THE  Saxons  were  robust  in  their  make,  tall,  at  least  as  compared  with 
the  Romans,  possessed  of  fair  complexions,  blue  eyes,  and,  in  almost 
all  instances,  light  or  sandy  hair.  They  were  distinguished,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  for  indomitable  courage  and  gi'eat  ferocity.  In  their  social 
state  they  acknowledged  four  ranks  or  classes  of  men,  amoTV»  \iWav. 
interwarnages  rarely,  if  ever,  occurred ;  namely,  their  iioblea,  t\mx  it^^- 
mcn^  tbeir  freedmen,  and  their  slaves.     They  were  particuiatVj  *^^«1qwj 
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of  the  honour  of  their  wives,  and  punished  such  as  polluted  it  with  the 
greatest  severity.  In  ordinary  times  they  acknowledged  no  single  chief, 
but  were  governed  by  an  aristocracy  ;  from  among  the  members  of 
which,  in  the  event  of  war,  they  chose  a  king.  But  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign  lasted  only  while  hostilities  continued ;  at  their  dose,  he 
returned  to  his  original  station  among  the  nobles. 

The  Saxons  delighted  in  the  perpetration  of  cruelties,  and  were 
themselves  regardless  of  danger.  They  carried  on  their  predatoiy  war- 
fare chiefly  by  sea ;  launching  their  vessels  most  cheerfully  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  wildest  storms,  becaase  they  took  it  for  granted  that 
their  intended  victims  would,  at  such  moments,  be  least  prepared  to 
escape  or  to  resist  them.  When  the  first  of  these  bands  arrived  in 
England,  they  came  under  the  guidance  of  two  nobles,  whom  they  had 
themselves  elected  as  leaders  in  a  piratical  expedition ;  and  whom  they 
continued  to  obey,  only  because  the  war,  in  which  they  became  en- 
gaged, lasted  during  the  lifetime  of  those  who  began  it.  It  was  this 
circumstance,  indeed,  and  this  only,  which  secured  to  the  several  chiefs, 
by  whom  Britain  was  invaded,  the  prolonged  authority  which  they  re- 
spectively exercised,  and  enabled  them  so  far  to  innovate  upon  the 
customs  of  their  country,  as  to  establish  in  each  of  their  families  a  sort 
of  hereditary  monarchy ;  but  the  right  of  the  nobles  to  elect  their 
king  was  never  formally  laid  aside.  On  the  contrary,  though  the  line 
of  succession  might  be,  for  the  most  part,  preserved,  the  circumstance 
was  owing  rather  to  a  conviction  of  its  convenience,  than  to  any  belief 
in  the  indefeasible  right  of  one  man  to  exercise  authority  over  others 
by  virtue  of  his  lineage. 

The  religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  they  imported  it  into  Britain, 
was  a  wild  and  hideous  polytheism,  which  demanded  from  its  votaries, 
among  other  rites,  the  occasional  oflfering  up  of  human  victims.  Of 
some  of  their  gods  we  retain  a  remembrance  in  the  names  which  still 
attach  to  the  days  of  the  week.  They  worshipped  the  Sun,  thence  our 
Sunday ;  the  Moon,  thence  our  Monday;  Tiw,  thence  Tuesday;  Woden, 
thence  Wednesday;  Thiu-se,  thence  Thursday;  Friga,  thence  Friday;  and 
Sateme,  whence  Satm-day.  They  had,  moreover,  two  goddesses,  namely, 
Rheda,  to  whom  sacrifices  were  offered  in  March,  and  Eostre,  whose 
festival  was  celebrated,  like  our  Easter,  in  April.  All  these  were  com- 
mon to  the  various  Saxon  tribes  ;  as  were  also  Eaul,  the  spirit  of  evil, 
and  Elf,  a  female,  and  a  benignant  deity.  But  there  were  others,  pecu- 
liar to  certain  clans,  such  as  Hertha,  or  mother  earth,  who  appears  to 
have  been  worshipped  only  by  the  Angles.  Tacitus  describes  the  temple 
of  this  deity  as  situated  in  a  grove,  whence  she  was  removed  once  a 
year  in  a  vehicle,  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  carried  by  cows,  with  great 
ceremony,  from  place  to  place.  So  long  as  the  procession  lasted,  wars 
and  commotions  were  forgotten  ;  at  its  conclusion,  she  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  servants,  who  washed  her,  her  vehicle,  and  the  sacred 
Snrmentj  in  a  lake  which  none  but  the  priests  were  permitted  to  visit 
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When  this  was  accomplished,  and  the  goddess  a1)out  to  withdraw  agnir 
into  her  temple,  the  priests  took  care  to  ensure  the  silence  of  their  ofli- 
cials  touching  what  they  had  seen,  by  casting  them,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  into  the  deep  water. 

Of  the  ceremonies  used  by  the  Saxons,  in  the  celebration  of  theii 
worship,  little  is  known.  They  chiefly  consisted  of  periodical  obla- 
tions ;  in  February,  they  offered  cakes  to  their  gods,  and  in  Xovember, 
dried  or  salted  meats.  September  also  appears,  from  its  name,  Hnlig 
monath,  or  holy  month,  to  have  been  devoted  to  religious  purposes ; 
as  was  Christmas-day,  when  the  year  was  supposed  to  begin,  and  they 
celebrated  the  Greol  or  Jule  with  a  mixture  of  (levotion  and  conviviality. 
But  the  Saxons  had  many  other  objects  of  worship,  and,  of  course, 
modes  of  adoration  than  these.  ALnost  every  temple,  indeed,  ha<l  its 
own  idol,  and  every  idol  had  its  own  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 
Among  these,  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  was  Inninsula — the 
figure  of  an  armed  warrior,  holding  in  its  right  hand  a  banner,  on  which 
a  red  rose  was  conspicuous,  while  its  lefl  presented  a  balance.  The 
helmet  of  this  image  was  surmounted  ^vith  a  cock,  as  a  crest ;  on  its 
breast  was  engraved  a  bear ;  and  the  shield,  depending  from  its  shoid- 
ders,  exhibited  a  lion  in  a  field  full  of  flowers.  That  idol  the  priestfl 
carried  with  them  into  the  field  of  battle ;  and  they  sacrificed  before  it, 
when  the  combat  came  to  an  end,  both  the  prisoners  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  the  cowards  who  had  deserted  their  standards.  The  seat  oi 
this  idol  was  at  Eresberg,  on  the  Danube ;  pictures,  or  representations, 
supplied  its  place  in  Britain. 

Like  other  heathen  nations,  the  Saxons  were  great  seekers  aflei 
omens,  and  firm  believers  in  lucky  and  unluck'y  clays.  Magic  they 
affected  to  cultivate,  as  well  as  the  art  of  foretelling  events  to  come,  by 
consulting  the  stars.  To  this  they  had  recourse,  in  an  especial  manner, 
during  war ;  though  a  more  frequent  mode  of  determining  how  a  battle 
might  be  expected  to  end  was,  by  opposing  a  captive  in  single  fight 
against  one  of  their  own  warriors.  If  the  captive  perished,  then  they 
engaged  with  a  certainty  of  success ;  if  their  own  champion  fell,  theii 
courage  fell  with  him.  Even  the  sinister  prediction  of  fate,  however, 
was  incapable  of  restraining  them  from  the  battle ;  though,  like  othei 
prophetic  declarations,  it  may  have  sometimes  contributed  to  bring  aboul 
its  own  accomplishment. 

The  Anglo-Seixons  reckoned  time  by  nights  instead  of  days,  and  bj 
winters  instead  of  years.  Their  months  were  all  lunar;  while  theii 
years  they  divided  into  two  seasons  only,  summer  and  winter ;  of  these 
the  latter,  commencing  in  October,  included  six  of  the  months  through- 
out which  the  days  are  shortest ;  the  remainder  were  all  included  undei 
the  head  of  summer  months. 

Whether  the  Saxons  brought  with  them,  into  England,  any  books,  oi 
even  the  knowledge  of  letters,  is  extremely  doubtfid.  The  oldest  of  tb 
manuscripts  which  have  been  preserved,  is  written  in  ttie^xusciv  Otivstw 
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CONTEHPORABT  SOVEREIGNS. 
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rsAVCs. 

GssHAirr. 

PAPAL 
8TATB8. 

XMPIKB. 

800 

Egbert  the 
Great. 

CAchalu8,787.] 

[Charlemagne, 

768.] 

Charlenugne. 

[Leo  III.,  795.] 

[Irene,  797.J 

808 

Nicephoma, 

811 

Michael  I. 

813 

LeoV. 

814 

Louis  L 

Louis  I. 

816 



Stephen  V. 

817 

•  •       ■  •       •  ■ 

Paschal  I. 

819 

Congallll. 

821 

mdiaein. 

824 
827 

Doagal. 

Eugene  II. 

Valentine. 

— 

Gregory  IV. 

829 

Theophilna. 

881 

Alpinns. 

834 

•   •        •   ■        •   • 

Kenneth  IL 

8S6 

Ethelwulf. 

.840 

Charles  the 
^d. 

Lothaire  I. 

842 

Michael  UL 

844 

Sergius  II. 

847 

•  •       •  •       •  • 

LeoIV. 

854 

Donald  Y. 

855 

•   •        •   •        •   • 

•   •        •   •        •   • 

r 

Loais  II. 

Benedict  111. 

858 

Ethelbald. 

Constantinell. 

Nicholas  L 

800 

Ethelbert. 

806 

Ethebredl. 

867 

Adrian  U. 

BaaiUiM 

871     Alfred  the  1 

Greot.       1 

709  The  Laws  of  king  Ina  are  supposed  to  have 
been  published  aboat  this  year. 

—  Aldheun,  a  Saxon  writer  of  Latin  poems, 

died. 

709—713  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs. 

732  The  Arabs  penetrate  to  the  centre  of 
France,  but  are  defieated  and  expelled. 

735  Venerable  Bede  died.  May  26. 

748  Computation  of  dates  from  the  birth  of 
Our  Lord  comes  into  use  among  histo- 
rians. 

760  The  practice  of  interment  in  Church-yards, 
introduced  into  England  by  Cuthbert, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

768  Charlemagne  ascends  the  throne  of  France. 

787  The  Danes  make  their  first  descent  upon 
England  on  the  coast  of  Northumber- 
land. 

800  Charlemagne  crowned  emperor  of  the  Bo- 
mans. 

—  Egbert  elected  king  of  Wessex. 

804  Alcuin,  a  Saxon  writer  on  theology,  his- 
tory, &c.,  died. 

820  Learning  b^ns  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
Saracens  in  Spain. 

827  Egbert  the  Great  becomes  sole  king  of 
England. 

833  The   Danes  land,    and   are    defeated  by 
JEjfbertMt  Charmontb  in  Dorsetshire. 


835  The  Danes  land  in  Cornwall,  and  are  de- 

feated by  Egbert  at  Hingeedown  in  Devon. 

836  Death  of  Egbert,  and  accession  of  his  son 

Ethelwulf. 
849  Alfred  the  Great  bom,   at  Wantage,  in 
Berkshire. 

851  The  Northmen  winter  in  the  Isle  of  Thaoet 

for  the  first  time. 

852  The  Northmen    defeated    at    Ockley  hj 

Ethelwulf. 

853  Alfred  sent  by  his   father  to  Rome,  and 

anointed  king  by  the  Pope. 

854  St.  Swithin,  bishop  of  Winchester,  dies. 

—  The  Northmen    establish  themselves    in 

France. 

855  Ethelwulf,  with  the  sanction  of  his  wlte- 

nagenu)t,  made  that  donation  to  the 
church  which  is  usually  constnied  as  the 
g^ant  of  its  tithes ;  but  this  is  an  error,  as 
the  right  of  tithe  had  been  long  before 
acknowledged.  The  king  granted  a  por- 
tion of  his  own  lands  for  religious  uses, 
but  did  not  impose  any  new  burden  on 
his  subjects. 

—  Ethelwulf  visited  Rome  with  Alfred,  and 

rebuilt  the  Saxon  school. 

856  Ethelwulf,    on    his    return    from    Rome 

through  France,  marries  Judith,  daughter 
of  Charles  the  Bald. 
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856  Ethelwulf  cede*  the  Ungdom  of  WetMX  to 

hi«  son  Etholbald. 
858  Nenniuii,  abbot  of  Banffor,  wrote  a  history 

of  the  BritoM  about  thiA  time. 

—  Death  of  Ethelwulf,  and  aooeetion  of  hin 

son  Ethelbald  to  the  English  throne. 

—  Pope  Nich(das  I.,  being  appealed  to,  con- 

demned the  election  of  Khotius  as  patrl- 
arcli  of  Constantinople*,  thus  began  the 
open  schism  between  tlie  Greek  and  Latin 
cnurches. 

860  Death  of  Ethelbald,  and  accession  of  his 

brother  Ethelhert. 

861  Alfreil  learns  to  read,  on  the  encourage- 

ment of  his  stepiitolher,  Judith. 
862—6  llotfnar-LtHlbrog,    a    famous    northern 
sea-king,  invades   Northumbria,  is  cap- 


tured and  put   to  death  in   the   period 
t>etween  theM>  rcurs. 
M6  Death  of  Ethellwrt,  and  acrcsjiim  of  Klif 
pIrMl. 

—  The  Danes  renew  their  innirslons,  twenty 

thousand  of  them  larnUng  on  the  eautvm 
i-nast. 
807  The  Dunes  establish  tbemselvas  in  Nurth- 
umhrla. 

—  Alfi^vl'*  nwrriage. 

BOA  A  gnrat  fMuiue  and  mortality  occurred  this 

year. 
B70  Tiio  Danes  subdue  tlie  king«t(>m  of  East 

Aug!  la. 
871  KthelnHl  lUed  of  a  wound    re4'*'lvvd  in  a 

battle  at  Mertuu  with  the  Danes. 


I'^HE  necessary  consequence  of  the  warfare  which  the  Saxou  prinrvs 
•*  waged  against  each  other  was  to  cn*ate  continual  changes  in  tlic 
political  condition  of  the  isknd.  In  the  year  700,  for  cxainph;,  wc  find 
that  Britain  was  divided  into  seventeen  principalities,  of  which  seven 
were  governed  by  Saxon  princes,  and  ten  by  chiefs  of  C'cUic  lineage.  In 
800,  the  heptarchy  (as  the  Saxon  portion  of  the  country  may  be  tcnncd) 
had  virtually  merged  into  a  triarchy.  Kent,  Essex,  and  East  Anglia, 
were  all  swallowed  up  in  Mercia ;  Northumbria  had  arisen  out  of  the 
ruins  of  Deira  and  Bemicia ;  while  Wessex  had  annexed  to  itself  Sussex 
with  all  its  dependencies.  It  was  in  this  jimcture  that  Egbert,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  great  Cerdic,  returned  from  an  honourable  exile  at  the 
court  ot  Charlemagne  to  mount  the  throne  of  "Wessex.  Tniiiied  in  the 
school  of  the  greatest  warrior  and  monarch  of  his  day,  J^^gbert  soon 
began  to  a:*pire  at  more  extensive  dominion;  and  was  restrained  fr^m 
assailing  the  independence  of  his  m»ighboui*s  only  by  the  respect  in 
which  he  held  the  talents  of  Kenwulf,  king  of  Mercia.  lie  contented 
himself,  therefore,  for  a  time,  with  pushing  successful  expeditions 
against  the  Britons  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  and  governed,  both 
with  vigour  and  equity,  the  subjects  committed  to  his  care. 

Egbert  had  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Wessex  about  nuieteen  years,  wh(?n 
Kenwulf,  king  of  Mercia,  died;  leaving  an  infant  son  heir  to  the  crown, 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  marriageable  daughters.  The  eldest  of  these, 
an  ambitious  princess,  caused  her  brother  to  be  secretly  put  to  death,  with 
the  design  of  securing  to  herself  the  permanent  possession  of  the  throne. 
But  the  foul  deed,  instead  of  answering  the  expectations  of  the  perpe- 
trator, served  only  to  bring  upon  Mercia  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  kingdom  stood  exposed,  in  its  weakness,  to  the 
machinations  of  a  powerful  neighbour.  Beoniulf,  who,  after  a  fierce 
struggle,  had  ascended  the  throne,  committed,  however,  the  gross  error 
of  wantonly  provoking  the  hostility  of  Egbert.  The  armies  met  at  Wil- 
ton, when  a  fierce  battle  took  place,  which  tmded  in  the  total  ix)ut  ol 
Beomulf,  and  led,  in  a  short  time,  to  the  dismenibcruient  of  Kent  and 
Essex  from  Mercia,  and  their  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
Nor  did  Egbert  cease,  from  that  time,  to  caiTy  forward,  vr\lVv  ^Ifta^^" 
perseverance,  his  schemes  of  umVersaJ  dominion.  He  ^mu^swleOk 
msT.  END,  a 
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quarrel,  which  soon  broke  out  between  Mercia  and  East  Anglia ;  and 
holding  himself  aloof  till  the  strength  of  the  former  state  was  broken,  he 
then  invaded  it  in  force,  and  reduced  it  to  subjection.  East  Anglia  was 
next  attacked  with  similar  good  fortune ;  after  which,  he  turned  his  victo- 
rious arms  against  Northumbiia.  But  the  king  of  that  countiy,  conscious 
of  his  inability  to  resist  the  storm,  made  haste,  by  a  proffered  submission, 
to  avert  it ;  upon  which  Egbert  marched  against  the  Britons  of  Denbigh- 
shire and  Anglesey,  and  subdued  them.  ITius,  at  the  close  of  three  cen- 
turies of  disquiet,  the  whole  of  England,  properly  so  called,  together  with 
portions  of  Wales,  and  the  low  countiy  of  Scotland,  became  obedient  to 
one  sovereign,  under  whom  the  lesser  kings,  as  they  continued  still  to 
be  termed,  acted  the  part  of  deputies,  or  rulers  of  provinces. 

Egbert  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  reward  of  his  combined  courage 
-  and  prudence,  when  a  new  enemy  began  to  molest  him ;  from  whom, 
indeed,  so  early  as  787,  the  people  of  Holy  Island,  in  Northumbria, 
had  suffered  invasion.  The  enemy  in  question  came  from  the  most 
northerly  shores  of  Europe ;  and  except  that  they  far  surpassed  them 
in  brutality,  bore  no  trivial  resemblance,  in  their  general  usages  and 
habits,  to  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  England. 

The  countries  now  recognised  as  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
Were,  in  early  times,  divided  into  numerous  principalities,  termed  Fylki ; 
each  of  which  is  described  by  an.  Icelandic  chronicler,  as  capable  of 
equipping  for  sea  twelve  ships,  and  manning  them  respectively  with 
sixty  or  seventy  wairiors.  The  governments  of  these  Fylki  were  uni- 
versally regal ;  but  the  peculiar  institution  which  distinguished  them 
from  other  societies  was  a  strange  law  of  succession,  which,  cutting  off 
from  the  younger  sons  all  share  in  their  father's  patrimony,  compelled 
them  to  seek  for  subsistence  in  a  life  of  pu'acy.  As  soon  as  the  royal 
youths  attained  to  a  fitting  age,  they  were  supplied,  by  their  fathers  or 
brothers,  with  arms  and  ships ;  and,  assembling  what  followers  they 
could,  went  forth  to  seek  adventures,  and  to  collect  booty  from  every 
point  to  which  the  winds  and  waves  might  carry  them. 

Than  these  pirates  by  profession,  who  took  to  themselves  the  appel- 
lation of  Vinkingr,  or  Sea-kings,  Europe  has  never  produced  a  race  of 
men  more  stained  with  the  crimes  of  treachery  and  cmelty.  Not  con- 
tent, like  the  generality  of  savage  warriors,  to  slay,  without  remorse,  all 
by  whom  they  were  opposed  in  battle,  the  Sea-kings  appeared  to  delight 
in  the  infliction  of  unnecessary  torture ;  razing  to  the  ground  every  town 
of  which  they  obtained  possession,  and  slaughtering  men,  women,  and 
cliildren,  incQscriminately,  upon  its  ashes.  For  a  while,  indeed,  their 
operations  extended  not  beyond  the  shores  of  the  Baltic;  but  towards  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  was  invaded,  and 
a  large  portion  of  Europe,  including  especially  England  and  the  coasts  of 
France,  became,  from  that  time  forth,  the  scene  of  their  destructive 
inroads.  They  landed  in  Holy  Island  so  early  as  ISl  •,  in  794,  the  pro- 
f^inee  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  suffered  a  siniilar  visitatvoiv,  as  ^Mlli^Qit^xHsv- 
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berland  in  the  year  following ;  after  wliich  they  returned  periodically, 
and,  on  each  occasion,  with  increased  numbers.  Nevertheless,  so  long 
as  Egbert  survived,  their  successes  were  both  trifling  in  amount,  and 
purchased  at  a  dear  rate.  On  one  occasion  he  encountered  a  large  body 
of  them  at  Charmouth,  in  Dorsetshne,  and,  after  a  shai-p  conflict,  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter.  A  second  victoiy  at  Hingesdown,  in  Devon, 
proved  still  more  decisive  ;  while,  in  other  countries  which  lay  exposed 
to  the  insults  of  lesser  bodies,  a  vigilant  watch  was  maintained  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  pirates  were  driven  back.  But  in  836,  Egbert  died, 
and  the  sceptre  of  England  passed  into  hands  which  were  altogether  in- 
capable of  wielding  it. 

The  successor  of  Egbert  was  Ethelvvulf,  a  man  educated  in  the  retire- 
ment of  a  monastery,  and  endowed,  by  natm^e,  with  few  of  those  talents 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  times  required.  He  made  but  feeble  head 
against  the  Northmen,  whose  marked  successes  in  France  induced  them 
to  push,  with  increased  vigour,  their  operations  against  England ;  while 
his  domestic  policy  proved  so  imbecile,  that  his  son  Ethelbald  was 
enabled  to  wi-est  from  him  the  independent  sovereignty  of  the  western 
counties.  Neither  his  reign,  therefore,  nor  that  of  Ethelbald,  to  whom 
he  bequeathed,  at  his  demise,  the  provinces  already  sun*endered,  present 
as  with  any  events  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  speak  at  large ;  they  were 
alike  stormy,  as  was  that  of  Ethelbert,  by  whom,  at  his  brother's  death, 
the  eastern  and  western  counties  were  reunited  ;  and  who,  for  the  space 
of  six  years,  swayed  the  sceptre  over  a  great  nation,  torn  by  intestine 
divisions,  and  exposed  to  constant  attacks  from  abroad.  The  consequence 
was,  that  when,  in  866,  Ethelred,  the  third  of  Ethelwidf's  sons,  mounted 
the  throne,  he  found  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  monai'chy  existed  only  in 
name.  It  was,  in  reality,  broken  up  into  four  principalities,  which  ex- 
hibited, one  towards  another,  the  most  implacable  hatred;  and  wliich 
not  even  the  terrors  of  a  Banish  invasion  coidd  induce,  imder  any  cir- 
cumstances, or  at  any  moment,  to  act  in  unison. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  England  when  there  anived,  on  the  coast 
of  East  Anglia,  by  far  the  most  formidable  armament  that  had  as  yet 
issued  from  the  north.  Twenty  thousand  Danes,  under  two  distmguishecl 
leaders,  made  good  their  landing,  and,  having  fortified  a  camp,  spent  the 
winter  in  collecting  horses,  and  gaining  over  partizans  from  the  more 
unquiet  of  the  Northumbrians.  They  then  marched  with  the  early 
spring  against  York,  of  which  they  made  themselves  masters,  after  de- 
feating Ella,  king  of  Northumbria,  and  putting  liim  to  death  by  the 
most  exquisite  torture.  Spreading  themselves  over  the  fiice  of  the 
country,  they  reduced  it  all  from  the  Iliunber  to  the  Tyne,  and  pushing 
a  strong  force  as  far  as  Nottingham,  took  possession  of  the  place.  Here 
Etbeb^,  attended  by  his  brother  Alfred,  met  them,  his  support  having 
been  earnestly  solicited  by  Buirhed,  king  of  J\Iercia ;  and  a\\e\*  sv\?>\m\- 
jjj^a  siege  tbey  were  compelled  to  evficimte  the  town,  and  i'aWViWcVw^oTv 
Jb/±,     Each  successive  month,  however,  brouirht  over  to  lA\em  tes"^ 
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supplies,  which  more  than  made  good  the  losses  they  sustained  in  battle, 
and  enabled  them,  in  a  short  time,  to  cross  the  Humber,  and  to  lay  waste 
a  large  portion  of  Lincolnshire.  From  Lincolnshire  they  marched  into 
East  Anglia,  which  they  so  entirely  subdued,  as  to  establish  one  of  their 
own  chiefs,  by  name  Guthnim,  upon  the  throne.  They  next  invaded 
Wessex,  carried  the  town  of  Eeading  by  surprise,  and  endeavoured  to 
establish  there  a  permanent  place  of  arms.  But  Ethelred  and  Alfred 
hurrying  to  tlie  spot,  a  great  battle  ensued ;  in  which,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  the  Danes  were  put  to  the  rout.  Still  the  dangers  which 
menaced  the  hereditary  throne  of  Ethelred  were  far  from  removed. 
Witliin  a  fortnight  the  Northmen  engaged  him  again  at  Basing,  where 
they  took  ample  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  Reading ;  and  in  a  third  battle, 
fought  soon  afterwards  at  Merton,  fully  maintained  the  reputation  of 
then*  arms.  The  event  was  doubtful,  but  Ethelred  received  in  it  a  mortal 
woimd,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days  afterwards. 


Into  how  many  states  was  Dritain  divided  in 
the  year  700  ?— into  how  many  in  the  year 
800  P — how  had  this  been  brought  about  ? 

Who  was  Egbert? — what  were  nis  views,  and 


-how  had  this  been  brou^ 
■5eber 
how  were  they  at  first  restrained  ? 


What  circumstance  favoured  his  views,  with 
regard  to  Mercia  ?  how  did  he  become  mas* 
ter  of  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  ? 

What  new  enemy  next  appeared  in  Eng- 
land. 


What  strange  law  prevailed  among  them?— 

what  were  their  manners  ? 
What  was  their  progress  daring   the   life  of 

Egbert  ? 
Who  was  Egbert's  successor  ? — ^what  was  his 

character  ? 
In  what  condition  was  the  Saxon  monarchy 

at  the  accession  of  Etheh'ed  ? 
Narrate  the  progress  of  the  Nortlimen  during 

his  reign. 


SECTION  II. 

A.D.  871— 900. 

CONTEMPORARr 

SOVEREIGNS. 

ENGLAND.         SCOTLAND. 

TBANCE. 

GERMANY. 

PAPAL 

XASTEBN 

STATES. 

BMPIKE. 

[Alfred,871.] 

[Con.«»tantine 

[Charles  the 

[Louis  II., 

[Adrian  II., 

[BasiUuB,867.] 

U.,  858.J 

Bald,  840.] 

858.] 

867.] 

872 

John  VIII. 

874 

Ethus 

875 

Gregory 

877 

Louis  II.  the 
Stammerer. 

Charles  the 
Fat. 

870 

Louis  ill.  and 
Carloman. 

8S2 

Martin  II. 

881 

Charles  the 
Fat. 

Adrian  III. 

8S5 

Stephen  VI. 

886 

Leo  VI.  the 
Philosopher. 

8S7 

Eudes. 

Arnold. 

891 

Formosus. 

8i»2 

Donald  VI. 

syc 

Boniface  VI. 

— 

Stephen  VII. 

81>7 

*   t    ^  •   •        •   • 

Bomanus. 

8^ 

Charles  the 
bimple. 

Theodore  II. 

— 

•   •        •   •        ■   • 

John  IX. 

809 

Louis  IV. 
the  Infant. 

9fH)\ 

isIJHard  the 

Benedict  IV. 

Elder.       1 

- 

^^  ^f^ession  of  Alfred  the  Oreat. 

^  iLbeSj^fe^^^^  **  ^^^"^^  *"**  peace  with 


874  Tl^e  Danes  coxiqact  TJIctAa  «3^^.'B«mU;la. 

875  Alfred  eq\upB  a  ftcwLaArou,  Mk^  \ks%  ^iJca 
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Danish  sovereign  of  East  Anglia,  observed  this  negligence  on  Alfred' 
part,  and  determined  to  take  aidvantage  of  it.  On  the  iirst  of  January 
878,  he  assembled  his  force,  under  cloud  of  night,  and  pusliing  rapidr 
forward,  entered  Chippenham,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon,  soon  afte' 
darkness  set  in,  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth.  It  was  a  royal  villa,  anc 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Alfi-ed  himself  was  sojourning  there 
at  least  was  near  enough  to  be  surrounded  by  one  of  the  parties,  whicl 
Guthrum  immediately  sent  out  for  the  puq>ose  of  scouring  the  country 
Had  he  obeyed  the  c&ctates  of  his  own  gdlantry,  the  king  would  hav< 
fought  lus  way  through,  or  perished ;  but  the  entreaties  of  a  few  faithfu 
friends  prevailed  over  the  imptdses  of  a  lofty  spirit,  and  he  consented  tc 
reserve  himself  for  better  times.  He  dismissed  his  followers,  put  on  tlu 
disguise  of  a  peasant,  and  escaped  into  the  fastnesses  of  Somersetshire, 
where,  after  a  variety  of  romantic  adventures,  he  became  the  inmate  oj 
a  swineherd's  cottage.  There  he  cheerfully  submitted  to  perfonn  tlw 
most  menial  offices,  and  bore  with  patience  the  rebukes  of  the  swine- 
herd's wife ;  finding  consolation  under  all  his  trials  in  the  rcflcctipn  that 
he  had  done  his  duty,  and  looking  forward,  not  without  confidence,  foi 
brighter  days  to  come. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Danes  overran  the  counties  of  Ilatits,  Dorset, 
Wilts,  and  Buckingham,  and  compelled  the  people,  now  deprived  oi 
a  leader,  to  accept  the  yoke.  The  men  of  Somerset  alone  ninintainrd 
their  independence,  and,  becoming  by  some  means  acquainted  with  the 
king's  retreat,  gradually  drew  towards  it  in  formidable  numbers.  It 
was  an  island  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  morass,  at  a  point  where  the 
Tone  and  the  Parret  joined  their  waters ;  which,  being  surrounded  by 
a  deep  forest,  presented  an  admirable  point  of  assembly  to  all  who  pre- 
ferred freedom  to  slavery.  Alfred  soon  began  to  regard  himself  as  once 
more  the  chief  of  a  band  of  devoted  warriors.  He  caused  the  island  to 
be  fortified,  and  threw  a  bridge  of  communication  across  the  marsh,  by 
means  of  which  ingress  and  egress  might  the  more  readily  be  obtained  ; 
and  issuing  forth  from  time  to  time,  attacked  and  overpowered  such 
bodies  of  the  enemy  as  he  found  unprepared  to  receive  him.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  a  fresh  army  of  Danes,  after  ravaging  the  coasts  of 
South  Wales,  sustained,  before  Kyn^vith  Castle,  in  Devon,  a  severe 
defeat,  in  which  their  leader  was  slain,  with  twelve  hundred  of  his 
warriors,  and  the  sacred  standard  or  raven-flag  taken.  The  spirits  of 
Alfred  and  his  chiefs  rose  high  at  the  intelligence.  They  quitted  their 
place  of  concealment;  and,  having  appointed  a  time  and  place  at 
which  to  reassemble,  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  their  adherents. 

Wbile  his  friends  were  thus  active  in  gathering  together  an  army, 
Alfred,  who  possessed  great  skill  in  music,  disguised  himself  as  a  wan- 
dering minstrel,  and  proceeded  to  the  Danish  camp.  He  found  it 
pitched  in  the  vicinity  of  Westbury,  and  boldly  entering,  VJa^  coxv^vvsife^ 
without  scruple  to  the  royal  tent.     There,  wlule  he  uiYeclcOi  \.o  ^sbkx 
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tlie  barbarians,  he  made  accuiate  notes  of  all  that  he  beheld,  and  de- 
parted for  the  spot  where  his  friends  had  appointed  to  meet  him,  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  position  of  his  enemies.  The  result  may 
be  anticipated.  Having  drawn  his  forces  to  a  head,  he  marched  rapidly 
against  the  Danes,  whom  he  took  altogether  by  sm-prise ;  and,  over- 
throwing them  with  prodigious  slaughter,  chased  thepi  into  an  entrench- 
ment, which  they  had  constiiicted  hard  by.  This  he  invested  on  eveiy 
side,  and  pressed  the  siege  so  closely,  that  Guthrum  was  compelled  to 
capitulate.  His  life  was  spared,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  his  chiefs ;  and  on 
their  consenting  to  receive  the  sign  of  baptism,  and  giving  assurances  of 
peaceable  behaviour,  the  sovereignty  of  East  Anglia,  at  wliich  it  might 
hiive  been  highly  imprudent  to  grasp,  w^as  formally  confirmed  to  them. 

The  tide  of  fortune  was  now  turned ;  and  though  it  met  in  after- 
times  wdth  an  occasional  check,  it  continued,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  to 
flow  in  Alfred's  favom*.  The  Danes  of  Northmnbria,  acquiring  a  taste 
for  settled  pursuits,  and  overawed  by  the  issue  of  Guthnim's  attempts, 
made  tenders  of  amity,  which  he  did  not  esteem  it  pi-udent  to  reject. 
He  left  them  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  dominions  which  they  had 
won,  and  limited  his  own  authority  for  a  time,  by  the  boundaries  of 
"VVessex  and  Mercia.  Nevertheless  he  intennitted  not,  for  a  moment, 
his  attitude  of  defence.  The  fleet,  of  the  rude  beginnings  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  he  greatly  enlarged ;  while,  on  shore,  a  national  militia 
was  established,  which  rendered  every  freeman  available  for  military 
semce,  and  placed  the  wliole  under  the  dukes,  or  hertochs,  of  coynties. 
By  these  means  he  calcidated  not  only  that  the  coasts  would  be  pro- 
tected from  insult,  but  that  every  district,  whether  inland  or  along  the 
shore,  was  rendered  capable  of  resisting  a  sudden  attack ;  while  the 
standing  anny,  as  his  guards  may  not  inaptly  be  termed,  would  be  free  to 
move  upon  any  point  where  danger  might  appear  to  be  most  immment. 

These  wise  an*angements  were  scarcely  completed  when  their  efti- 
ciency  was  put  to  the  test,  by  the  anival,  in  894,  of  a  fresh  enemy  on 
the  shores  of  Kent.  Hastings,  one  of  the  most  powerfid  of  the  northern 
chiefs,  took  possession  this  year  of  the  ports  of  Romney  and  Milton ; 
the  fonner  of  which  he  occupied  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  the 
latter  with  eighty.  His  troops  were  immediately  landed ;  and  the 
hoisting  once  more  of  the  raven-standard  soon  caused  the  domesticated 
Korthuien  to  forget  that  they  had  entered  into  treaties  of  alliance  and 
good-will  with  Alfred.  England  was  again  in  a  flame  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other.  But  the  indefatigable  Alfred,  unawed  by  the 
prospects  around  hhn,  hastened  into  the  field,  and  rendered  every  device 
of  Hastings  and  his  allies  abortive.  The  Dane,  baffled  in  Kent,  strove, 
by  a  sudden  movement,  to  penetrate  into  Essex.  He  was  pm'sued,  over- 
taken, engaged,  and  defeated  at  Famham,  in  SuiTey.  He  fled,  with  the 
rciij/ij'ns  of  his  army,  iiito  the  isle  of  Mersey;  whence,  for  the  space  of 
^hree  j'ears,  he  continued  to  harass  Avhere  lie  co\v\<\  tvoI  smMwg.  But 
i^e  system  which  Alfred  had  estal)lished  so  coiu\Ae\,e\^  iftV)JCvxfeii\i\a  ^i^- 
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pectations,  that  on  every  occasion  the  mnraudcrs  were  driven  bark  with 
loss;  while  their  friends  of  Northumbria  and  Kast  Anjclia  filt  the 
weight  of  his  ann,  their  own  fields  beinj^  hiid  waste  and  their  own 
towns  burned.  The  result  was,  that  Hastinjjfs,  after  exhaustinj^  every 
scheme  which  military  skill  could  suggest,  abandoned  his  dn'ains  of 
conquest ;  and,  quittuig  the  island  ahnost  unattended,  never  aftenvardt 
ventured  to  disturb  the  peace  of  England. 

Alfred  had  now  attained  to  the  zenith  of  his  power.  Over  Wessex 
and  Mercia  he  reigned  8ui)reme,  while  the  kings  of  Kast  Anglia  and 
Northumbria  paid  him  tribute,  and  acknowledged  his  suiH'riority.  'J'he 
Welsh  princes,  likewise,  as  well  as  the  king  of  the  Scots,  offered  to  him 
voluntary  homage  ;  and  of  foreign  nations,  not  a  few  courted  his  alliance. 
It  was  not,  however,  by  reason  of  his  success  in  war  alone,  that  this 
great  man  earned  and  deserved  the  celebrity  whicih  attaches  to  his  name. 
He  was,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  patron  of  literature  and  of  learned 
men.  Asser,  his  faithful  biographer ;  Grimbald,  a  famous  Frcmch  scho- 
lar ;  Johannes  Erigena  (the  Irishman),  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
Grecian  of  his  day,  were,  with  many  others,  entertained  at  his  court ; 
and  all  employed  themselves,  at  his  desire,  in  diffusing  among  his  sub- 
jects at  large  a  taste  for  science  and  letters.  It  is  recorded  of  liini,  like- 
wise, that  he  restored,  if  he  did  not  found,  the  university  of  Oxford ;  it 
is  certain  that  he  established  schools  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of 
freemen,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  was  the  force  of  ex- 
ample— ^that  most  effective  of  all  moral  influences — wanting  on  his 
part.  Though  he  appears  not  to  have  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language  till  after  he  had  passed  his  thirty-eighth  year,  he  left  be- 
hind conclusive  evidence  of  the  attention  which  he  applied  to  it,  in  the 
translation,  among  other  works,  of  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History;  of  the 
Consolations  of  Fhilosophv,  by  Boethius  ;  and  of  Gregoiy's  Pastoral 
Care,  Then,  again,  as  a  legislator,  his  fame  stands  deservedly  at  the 
highest,  whether  Ave  regard  him  as  the  author  of  many  excellent  laws, 
or  as  having  digested  and  restored  those  of  his  predecessors.  That  he 
distributed  the  kingdom  into  counties  and  hundreds,  instituted  juries, 
and  devised  the  custom  of  frank-pledge,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  j 
but  his  merits  as  a  civil  ruler  must  have  been  gi*eat  indeed  to  induce  t 
general  persuasion,  in  ahnost  all  ages,  that  he  did  so. 

The  great  Alfred  died  on  the  26th  of  October,  A.  D.  900,  in  the 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  thirtieth  of  his  reign,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  government  by  his  son,  Edward  the  Elder. 
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CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIGNS. 


XKOLAITD. 

SCOTT.  A  VD. 
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GSBILAJIT. 

PAPAL 
BTATSS. 

ZASTKBH- 
XMPISS. 
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f Edward  the 

Constantine  IIL 
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Christopher. 
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•   ■        ■   • 

•   ■        •  •        •  • 
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911 
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Alexander. 

912 

Constaiitins 

IX. 

913 

Lando. 
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•  •        •  •        •  • 
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919 

•   •        •  ■        ■  • 
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Ralph. 

924 
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Leo  VI. 

929 

Stephen  VIII. 
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•  •        •  •        •    • 

936 

Louis  IV. 

Otho  the 
Great. 

LeoVU. 

938 

Malcolm  I. 

989 

Stephen  IX. 

940 

Edmund. 

942 

Martin  II. 

946 

Edred. 

•   •        •  •       •   • 

AgapetIL 

954 

Lothaire. 

^5 

Edwy. 

956 

John  XII. 

958 

Indulfus. 

959 

Edear. 

RomannsIL 

909  Death  of  Asser,  the  bi(^apher  of   Al- 

fred. 

910  A  Aresh  invasion  of  the  Danes,  who  are  not 

subdued  till  924. 
—  RoUo  the  Northman  gains  possession  of 
the  French  province  of  Neustria. 

923  The  first  trace  of  the  feudal  system  in 

France. 

924  Death  of  Edwiurd,  at  Farrinsdon,  Berks, 

and  accession  of  his  son  Athelstan. 

925  St.  Dunstan  bom. 

932  Athelstan's  sister  marries  Otho  the  Great, 

emperor  of  Germany. 
938  Athelstan  puts  his  brother  Edwin  to  death. 
^84  Athelstan  defeats  the  combined  army  of 

the  Anglo-Danes   under  Anlaf,   and   the 

Scots  imder  their   king  Constantine,  at 

Brunanburgh. 


940  Death  of  Athelstan  at  Gloucester,  Oct.  27, 
and  accession  of  his  brother  Edmund. 

944  The  Danes  violate  the  peace,  and  are  do* 

feated. 

945  Rise  of  the  Benedictine  monks  in  England 

under  St.  Dunstan. 

946  Assassination  of  Edmund,   May  2fl|,  and 

accession  of  his  brother  Edred. 
950  The  system  of  arithmetical  notation  by 

nine  digits  and  zero  generally  used  l^ 

Arabian  writers. 
—  The  laws  of  Hoel  the  Welsh  king  enacted 

about  this  time. 
955  Death  of  Edred,  Nov.  23;  accession  of  his 

nephew  Edwy. 
957  Edwy  banishes  St.  Dunstan,  and  deprives 

the  Benedictines  of  their  possessions, — 

which  leads  to  a  rebellion. 


THE  reign  of  this  prince,  and  of  his  natural  son  Athelstan,  the  stain 
upon  whose  birth  threw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  succession,  were 
chiefly  memorable  for  the  measures  which  both  adopted  to  consolidate 
the  monarchy  of  which  Alfred  was  the  founder.  Alfred  had  been  con- 
tent to  treat  his  neighboui's  of  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria  as  vassal 
or  dependent  sovereigns;  Edward  began,  and  Athelstan  completed, 
their  reduction  to  the  state  of  mere  subjects.  This  was  not,  however,  the 
work  of  a  day,  nor  accomplished  till  after  much  bloodshed,  for  the 
Anglo-Danes  found  ready  supporters  in  the  Scots,  the  Irish,  and  their 
countrymen  of  the  north.  Nevertheless,  the  fortune  of  Athelstan  pre- 
vailed. In  a  great  battle,  fought  at  Brunanburgh,  Anlaf,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Northumbrian  fings,  sustained  a  signal  defeat,  and  the 
whole  of  England,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Porth,  became  united  under 
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tlie  sceptre,  of  the  coiiqneror.  In  consequence  of  these  memorable  ex- 
ploits, Athdstan  has  sometimes  received  from  historians  the  title  of  first 
king  of  England,  sometimes  of  first  king  of  Britain.  To  the  former  of 
these  appellations  he  seems  to  possess  a  just  claim ;  the  latter  cannot, 
with  any  propriety,  be  applied  to  a  monarch  whom  the  Welsh  and  Scot* 
tish  tribes  were  never  compelled  to  obey. 

Athelstan  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  his  foreign  contemporaries ; 
of  whom  two,  Otho,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  Lewis,  prince  of 
Aquitaine,  solicited  and  obtained  the  hands  of  his  sisters  in  marriage. 
In  like  manner,  Harold,  the  founder  of  the  Noiivegian  monarchy,  enter- 
tained for  him  so  much  respect,  that  he  placed  at  his  court,  for  purposes 
of  education,  Haco,  the  heir  of  his  throne.  With  EoUo,  likewise,  the 
most  illustrious  of  all  the  rovers  whom  the  northern  seas  sent  forth,  he 
contracted,  after  the  conquest  of  Normandy,  a  close  alliance ;  while  to 
Akn,  the  exiled  sovereign  of  Brittany,  he  lent  such  aid  as  enabled  him 
to  recover  the  crown  of  his  licestprs.  But  neither  his  virtues  nor  his 
feme  could  avert  from  Athelstan  the  stroke  which  falls  alike  upon  king 
and  peasant ;  he  died  in  the  year  940,  deeply  and  sincerely  regretted. 

The  sceptre  now  passed  to  Edmund  sumamed  the  Elder,  the  brother  * 
of  Athelstan,  and  a  prince  by  no  means  destitute  of  merit.  He  was 
unfortunate  at  the  commencement  of  Ms  reign;  for  Anlaf,  the  rival 
of  his  predecessor,  being  invited  over  by  the  restless  Northumbrians, 
raised  against  him  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  set  his  power  at  defiance. 
A  dvil  war  ensued,  which  ended  in  a.  partition  of  the  kingdom,  all  the 
country  to  the  north  of  Watling  Street  being  assigned  to  the  Dane ; 
but  a  year  had  scarcely  passed  over  when  Anlaf  died,  and  Northumbria 
became  again  obedient  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarch.  Frojn  that  period 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  Edmund  continued  to  assert  his  superiority 
over  the  whole  of  England.  He  exerted  himself,  likewise,  to  presen  e 
order  in  the  land,  and  exercised  great  severity  upon  such  freebooters 
and  robber-chiefs  as  came  into  his  power — a  commendable  duty,  to  his 
zeal  in  discharging  which  this  monarch  fell  a  victim.  He  was  assas- 
sinated at  Pucklekirk,  in  Gloucestershire,  while  celebrating  the  feast  of 
St.  Augustine,  by  a  noted  outlaw  named  Leolf. 

The  royal  authority  was  now  intrusted,  by  the  great  council  of  the 
nobles,  to  Edred,  the  brother  of  Edmund,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
youth  of  his  sons  Edwy  and  Edgar.     His  reign,  which  lasted  only  ten 
years,  was  by  no  means  tranquil,  for  the  Northumbrians  again  rebelled, 
and  Eric,  the  brother  of  Haco,  king  of  Nonvay,  put  himself  at  their 
head.     Edred  marched  against  the  insurgents.     He  laid  waste  their 
lands  with  merciless  severity ;  and  discord  happily  arising  among  them- 
selves, their  subjugation  was  at  length  accomplished.     That,  however, 
which  tended  most  to  confer  celebrity  on  his  reign  was  the  degree  of 
influence  which^  under  Mm,  the  ecclesiastics  began  to  exexciae,  Wi^  ^^ 
Mtraggle  for  superiority  which  was  then  carried  on  between  \.\ve  le^ax 
am/  secular  clergy. 
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From  a  very  early  period  after  the  first-  promulgation  of  Christianity, 
religious  houses,  or  monasteries,  weraaitablished  in  England.  Under 
the  Anglo-Saxon  princes  these  establishments  had  greatly  multiplied,  in 
consequence  of  the  liberality  with  which  kings  and  nobles  conferred  lands 
upon  the  clergy.  As  yet,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  these  houses  had 
not  been  subject  to  any  very  rigid  discipline.  They  took  no  vows  ot 
celibacy,  or  of  implicit  obedience  to  their  superiors,  but  lived,  whether 
married  or  single,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  canons  in  our  cathe- 
drals ;  that  is  to  say,  they  mixed  in  some  degree  with  the  world,  and 
endeavoured  to  render  themselves  useful  to  it.  In  one  word,  they  be- 
longed to  the  order  of  secular  clergy,  who,  besides  officiating  in  the 
churches  to  which  they  were  sent,  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  education  of  youth. 

Matters  were  in  this  state," when  Otho,  the  son  of  a  Danish  rover,  and 
himself  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  in  his  youth,  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At  the  commencement  of  his  derici  ca- 
reer, this  man  had  been  the  pupil  of  Bemofthe  superior  of  a  Benedictine 
convent  at  Clugny,  a  species  of  monastery  which  was  then  rare  through- 
out Europe,  though  it  had,  for  some  time  previously,  received  the  com- 
'  mendation  of  the  Pope.  The  discipline  exercised  in  this,  and  in  other 
houses  of  the  same  kind,  was  exceedingly  strict.  The  monks  were  bound 
by  oath  to  practise  much  self-denial ;  to  place  both  their  minds  and 
bodies  at  the  command  of  their  superior ;  to  study  taciturnity ;  to  re-. 
nounce  all  intercourse  with  the  world ;  and,  above  aU,  to  live  lives  of 
the  strictest  celibacy.  Societies  framed  on  such  a  model  speedily  obtained 
a  large  share  of  pontifical  favour.  The  monks,  cut  off  from  every  tie 
of  domestic  life,  became  ready  instiaunents  in  the  hands  of  their  chief, 
upon  whom,  tigain,  the  influence  of  the  Court  of  Bome  could,  with  per- 
fect facility,  he  brought  to  bear,  till  the  whole  order,  from  its  base  to  its 
summit,  became  an  organized  and  disciplined  army,  em'oUed,  as  it  were, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of  papal  authority.  It 
was  in  this  school,  of  which  he  became,  in  due  time,  the  master,  that 
Otho  received  his  first  instruction  in  theology ;  nor  can  it  surprise  us 
that  his  \iews  then  received  a  direction  from  which  he  never  afterwards 
sought  to  divert  them.  AU  the  energies  of  his  mind,  indeed,  became 
gradually  devoted  to  the  extension  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  he  attained  to  situations  of  increased  authority  and 
importance,  his  exertions  became  the  greater. 

Established  in  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  Canterbury,  Otho,  or  Odo, 

early  turned  his  attention  towards  the  state  of  the  church  over  which  he 

was  called  upon  to  preside.     In  point  of  both  morals  and  discipline,  it 

was,  perhaps,  sufficiently  defective ;  but  the  zealous  prelate,  instead  of 

seeking  to  correct  these,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  a  total  revolution,  by 

^Ae  eradication  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  the  establishment  of  monachism 

Jb  their  room.     It  does  not,  however,  appear  tl[ial\i"&  "i^os»%e;&^ed  either 

t^ent  or  self-command  suMcient  to  carry  him  tbxoxi^  so  ex.V.e5\s«^  ^isi 
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iindertaldng.  Por  a  while,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  the 
-  project  in  despair,  till  there  cafae  to  his  aid  a  coadjutor  worthy  of  the 
cause,  before  whose  energy  and  unscrupulous  devotion  all  difficidties 
were  made  to  give  way.  This  was  Dimstan,  a  man  not  less  remarkible 
in  his  age,  than  any  whom  Europe  has  produced ;  but  of  whom  modem 
historians  have  spoken  either  in  praise  or  the  reverse,  rather  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  their  own  prejudices,  than  agreeably  to  the  dictates 
of  historical  truth.  Of  noble  lineage,  and  connected,  as  was  said,  with 
the  royal  family  itself,  Dunstan  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
in  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  where  his  progress  was  such  as  to  deserve 
the  commendation  of  all  to  whose  care  he  had  been  intrusted.  Of  eveiy 
accomplishment  known  in  those  times  he  made  himself  master ;  but 
that  in  which  he  particularly  excelled  was  music — an  art  which  was 
then  held  in  so  much  estimation  that  it  dreSv  him  to  court,  and  obtained 
for  hiiu  the  countenance  of.  King  Athelstan.  Dunstan,  however,  like 
other  aspirants  after  royal  favour,  soon  discovered  that  he  had  enemies ; 
and  their  machinations  prevailed  to  obtain  his  expulsion.  He  was  glad 
to  escape  from  the  palace  with  life,  and  to  seek,  in  retirement,  that 
safety  which  neither  his  learning  nor  his  accomplishments  could  procure 
for  him  elsewhere. 

Dunstan  now  tinned  his  ideas  into  a  new  channel,  and  determined 
upon  contracting  marriage  and  spending  the  rest  of  his  days  in  retire- 
ment. He  was  opposed  in  this  resolution  by  his  uncle,  Anselm,  then 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  urged  him  to  adopt  the  cowl,  and 
pressed  the  point  so  warmly,  that  the  young  enthusiast  began  to  waver. 
A  violent  fever  was  the  consequence  of  extreme  uneasiness  of  mind, 
which  left  him  a  prey  to  superstition ;  during  a  paroxysm  of  which,  he 
assumed  the  monastic  habit  and  took  the  oath  of  celibacy.  Erom  that 
day  forth  he  was  an  altered  man.  His  ambition,  which  had  but  slum- 
bered, took  a  different  bent,  and  he  became  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  his  order,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  which,  he  stood  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  o^vn  life,  as  freely  as  he  was  prepared  to  sport  with  the  fives 
of  others.  How  far  he  may  have  acted,  even  in  such  a  case,  under  a 
mistaken  sense  of  duty,  we  know  not ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not 
very  scrupulous  touching  the  means  of  which  he  made  use  in  the  p\ir- 
suit  of  his  object. 

In  a  barbarous  age,  he  who  aims  at  a  reputation  for  superior  piety, 
must  be  content  to  commit  many  extravagances,  and  to  suffer  many 
privations ;  and  no  man  was  ever  less  fastidious  in  the  use  of  these  in- 
struments of  advancement  than  Dunstan.  He  caused  a  cave  to  be  dug, 
which,  measuring  only  five  feet  in  length,  was  just  lofty  enough  to  per- 
mit his  standing  upright ;  and  there,  for  the  space  of  many  months,  he 
lived,  holding,  as  he  himself  avowed,  frequent  contests  with  the  devil, 
and  mortifyino-  the^esh  by  the  severest  penance.  As  a  mallet  oi  eav«^^» 
A/s  sanctity  became  blazoned  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  COViivlT^ .  ^«^- 
sc?ii3  of  the  highest  rank  flocked  to  see  him ',  and,  in  t\\e  eu(i,  V^  ^^ 
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invited  by  King  Edmund  to  repair  to  court.  He  eagerly  obeyed  the 
summons ;  and,  thougb  his  object  was  somewhat  different  from  what  it 
hai  been  on  a  previous  occasion,  the  feelings  of  his  youth  revived,  and 
he  became  again  the  intriguing  and  the  ambitious  courtier.  His  first 
preferment  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury.  He 
introduced  into  it  the  rules  of  the  Benedictine  order ;  and,  being  in  high 
favour  with  the  monarch,  to  whom,  indeed,  he  acted  as  treasurer,  caused 
the  weight  of  royal  authority  to  aid  him  in  extending  the  system  else- 
where. From  Edredhe  received  stiU  stronger  marks  of  favour,  for  that 
monarch  would  have  advanced  him  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  had  not 
a  loftier  ambition  induced  him  to  decline  it.  As  bishop  of  Winchester, 
his  influence  woidd  be,  by  comparison,  little  felt ;  and,  in  those  days, 
there  existed  a  prejudice  against  translations  even  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury. Though,  therefore,  he  refused  the  proffered  dignity,  he  took 
care  to  make  his  master  aware,  that  St.  Peter  appeared  to  him  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  and,  after  chastising  him  severely,  laid  upon  him 
a  positive  command,  that  he  should  not  refuse  the  primacy  of  England, 
which  shoidd,  in  due  time,  be  offered  to  him. 

Supported  by  such  a  coadjutor,  Ai-chbishop  Odo,  though  in  extreme 
old  age,  carried  on  with  vigour  his  crusade  against  the  seculars,  de- 
nouncing the  marriage  of  the  clergy  as  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye,  and 
bestowing  the  highest  encomiiuns  on  the  pmity  and  virtue  of  the  Bene- 
dictines. So  long  as  Edred  survived,  the  cause  of  monachism  promised 
to  prevail;  but  that  monarch  died  in  the  year  955,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  Edwy,  a  prince  possessed  of  a  very  different  disposition. 
Edwy,  swayed  in  part  by  his  mother,  Elgiva,  in  part  actuated  by  hos- 
tility to  his  imcle's  memory,  displayed  at  a  very  early  period  his  hatred 
of  the  monachists,  who  were  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  carefid  to 
conciliate  his  good  opinion.  He  had  married  a  beautiful  woman,  named 
Ethelgiva,  with  whom  he  was  so  enamoured,  that  on  the  festival  ot 
his  coronation  he  suddenly  quitted  the  nobles,  in  the  midst  of  their 
carousals,  and  repaired  to  her  apartment.  The  act  gave  great  offence 
to  all,  but  especially  to  Dunstan,  who,  following  the  monarch,  broke  in 
upon  his  privacy,  and  dragged  him  back,  in  the  most  insulting  manner, 
to  the  banquet-hall.  It  would  have  been  strange  had  either  Edwy  or 
his  bride  forgiven  this  insult.  Dunstan,  whether  justly  or  not,  was 
convicted  of  embezzling  the  king's  treasure,  and  being  deprived  of  all 
his  honours  and  wealth,  was  condemned  to  banishment. 

Had  Edwy  stopped  here,  it  is  just  possible  that,  great  as  the  power 

of  the  church  had  already  become,  he  might  have  triumphed.     His 

hatred  to  Dunstan,  however,  extended  to  the  whole  Benedictine  order, 

whom  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  deprive  of  their  possessions,  and  to 

restore  them  to  their  original  owners,  the  secular  clergy.     This  proceed- 

J/7^  roused  in  a  moment  the  fury  of  Archbishop  Odo,     The  marriage 

between  the  king  and  Ethelgiva  was  pronounced  iwiW.  wvd  NoVd.    ^^^V 

^Va  herself  was  seized,  branded  with  hot  irons,  and  Imivs^otVfcd  \q  \k;- 
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land ;  while  a  conspiracy  was  entered  into  among  the  most  powerful  of 
the  nobles,  before  which  the  king  found  it  impracticable  to  stand.  He 
would  have  instantly  recalled  Dunstan,  but  it  was  too  late  to  allay  the 
storm,  at  the  head  of  which  the  king's  brother  was  persuaded  to  place 
himself;  and  the  remainder  of  the  unhappy  king's  reign  was  occupied 
in  a  hopeless  contest  with  an  imperious  clergy  and  a  rebeUious  nobility. 
As  to  Ethelgiva,  after  having  escaped  from  Ireland,  when  the  marks 
of  the  branding  were  erased,  she  was  seized  at  Gloucester  by  the  rebels, 
who  put  her  to  death  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  after  cutting  the 
sinews  of  her  legs  with  their  swords.  How  Ed>vy  himself  ended  his 
days,  authorities  are  not  agreed ;  but  whether  a  victim  to  assassination, 
or  that  grief  and  mortification  earned  him  off,  he  died  in  959,  and  left 
the  throne  to  his  brother  Edgar. 
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993  Olaf,  or  Anlaf,  the  Dane,  sailed  np  the 

Thames,  as  fiir  aa  Staines,  with  890  wipe. 

994  Petfce  concluded  by  Ethelred  with  Olaf. 

—  First  wooden  bridge  erected  at  London 

across  the  Thames. 

—  England  invaded  by  king  Svein  of  Den- 

mark, who  is  bought  off. 

996  The  empire  of  Gennany  becomes  dec^ve. 

1000  The  Norman  style  of  arohiteoture  begins 
to  prevail. 

1002  Oeneral  massacre  of  the  Danes  through- 
out England,  by  order  of  Ethelred, 
November  IS. 

1007  Svein,  king  of  Denmark,  lands  at  Exeter 
with  an  army. 

1006  London  taken  by  the  Danes;  Ethelred 
defeated  by  them  in  the  battle  of  South- 
wark;  the  wooden  bridge  destroyed  bj 
Ethelred's  ally,  Olaf;  and  Lcmcum  re- 
taken. 


959  Edgar,  brother  of  Edwy,  elected  king  of 
Merria  by  the  rebels. 

—  Death  of  Edwy,  and  accession  of  his  bro- 

ther Edgar. 

—  St.  Dunstan  restored  to  power,  and  monas- 

teries erected  in  great  numbers  in  England. 
970  Death  of  Luitprand  the  historian. 
975  Death  of  'Edgar,  July  18,  and  accession  of 

his  son,  Edward  the  lifartyr. 
978  Assassination    of   Edward  by    his   step- 
mother, at   Corfe-castle,  March  18,  and 

accession  of  Ethelred  II. 
991  The  Arabian  system  of  notation  said  by 

some  to  have  been  brought  into  Europe 

from  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  bv  Gerbert, 

afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  TI. ;  it  was  cer- 

tainlv  used  by  Europeans  in  Spain  in  1136, 

and  in  Italy  in  1202. 

—  The  Danes  renew  their  incursions,   take 

possession  of  Ipswich,  and  are  bought  off 
by  Ethelred. 

TNDEBTED  to  the  monks  for  his  ill-gotten  dignity,  and  attached, 
-*-  perhaps  conscientiously,  to  the  views  which  they  entertained,  Edgar 
threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  Dunstan,  whom  he  advanced,  in  suc- 
cession, to  the  sees  of  Worcester,  London,  and  Canterbury,  and  armed 
with  full  power  to  carry  forwai-d  his  reform  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
The  secular  clergy  were  now  everywhere  displaced,  and  monasteries, 
after  a  new  model,  erected  in  great  numbers.  England  obeyed  him, 
from  the  Severn  to  the  Tweed,  and  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  Wales 
paid  him  homage — ^in  proof  of  which  he  caused  eight  of  them  to  row 
his  barge  down  the  Dee,  while  he  himself  sat  in  the  stern.  But  though 
prosperous  in  all  his  undertakings,  his  moral  character  appears  to  have 
been  the  reverse  of  amiable.  He  was  licentious  to  so  great  a  degree, 
that  neither  the  sanctity  of  a  convent,  nor  the  marriage  tie,  debarred 
him  from  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  Nevertheless,  it  is  but 
fair  to  state  that  he  paid  great  attention  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  suppressed,  as  far  as  in  that  age  any  monarch  could  do,  crimes 
iarising  out  of  family  feuds  and  private  quan*els.  Among  other  wise  acts, 
it  is  recorded  of  him  that,  after  exterminating  the  beasts  of  prey  which 
formerly  abounded  amid  the  forests  of  England,  he  commuted  the  tribute 
which  the  Welsh  princes  had  been  accustomed  to  pay,  for  an  annual  pre- 
sent of  three  hundred  wolves'  heads. 

Edgar,  who  was  twice  married,  first  to  Elfleda,  sumamed  the  Pair, 
and  after\\'ards  to  Elfrida,  the  widow  of  a  noble  called  Athelwold,*  died 
after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two.  He  was 
succeeded,  though  not  without  some  attempt  at  opposition,  by  Edward, 
his  son  by  the  fonner  marriage,  a  youth  of  mild  temper  and  gentle 
maimers,  over  whom  Dunstan  exercised  unlimited  influence.  His  reign 
is  little  memorable,  except  for  the  increased  acerbity  with  which  reli- 
gious contests  were  carried  on ;  and  the  extraordinary  hardihood  dis- 
played by  the  archbishop  in  his  appeals  to  Heaven  against  the  reasoning 


*  It  is  told  of  this  noble,  that,  having  been 

employed  by  the  king  to  ascertain  how  far  the 

rumounof:Elfrida'abeaaty  were  Juat,  he  Im- 

Pwwrf^Ao/^  upon  hia  master  and  the  lady,  and 

^rryi/^  ber  himself,  endeavoured  to  conceal 


his  fraud  by  keeping  her  back  from  the  royal 
court.  Ed^r,  however,  paid  him  a  visit,  saw 
and  admired  \vvs  w\{«,  «xv^  YvblnVxis  slain  the 
noble,  married  YuB  wiOiONV«  aa\i«  \^oT\:^\ia2X's 
designed. 
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of  his  antagonists.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  synod  was  assembled  at 
AVinchester,  which  threatened  to  prove  less  subservient  than  Dunstan 
bad  anticipated,  a  voice  suddenly  issued  from  a  crucifix,  which  com- 
mended the  zeal  displayed  in  the  expulsion  of  the  seculars,  and  exhorted 
the  primate  to  persevere.  On  another,  the  nobles  having  met  in  council, 
and  their  suflFrages  appearing  to  go  against  him,  the  prelate  concluded 
a  reply  to  certain  reproaches  which  they  threw  upon  him^  with  these 
words :  "  I  confess  that  I  am  unwilling  to  be  overcome ;  I  conmiit  the 
cause  of  the  church  to  the  decision  of  Christ."  He  had  scarcely  ended, 
when  the  floor  of  the  apartment  gave  way,  and  all  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  discussion  fell  with  the  ruins  to  the  earth.  The  seat  of  Dimstan 
alone  remained  unmoved ;  while  of  his  enemies  some  were  kiUed,  others 
grievously  bruised,  and  all  for  a  time  thoroughly  disheartened.  The 
dowager-queen  Elfrida  put  Jjerself  at  the  head  of  the  discontented  nobles, 
and  laboiu^  assiduously  to  effect  the  downfal  of  Dunstan; — ^upon 
whom,  however,  she  was  soon  taught  to  understand  that  during  Edward's 
lifetime  no  impression  coidd  be  made.  The  ambitious  and  unprincipled 
woman  determined  to  remove  this  obstacle ;  and  she  attained  her  end 
by  an  act  of  unparalleled  treachery.  The  king  having  separated  from 
his  retinue  during  a  hunting-match,  arrived  weary  and  faint  at  her 
castle-gate,  and,  refusing  to  alight,  requested  only  that  she  would 
afford  him  a  little  wine  with  which  to  slake  his  thirst.  The  cup  was 
given,  and  while  he  yet  drank,  an  assassin  stabbed  him  in  the  back. 
He  endeavoured  to  escape,  but  soon  grew  faint  with  loss  of  blood, 
when,  falling  to  the  ground,  and  his  foot  remaining  entangled  in  the 
stirrup,  he  was  dragged  along  by  his  horse  till  he  died.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  great  amiability  of  his  maimers,  and  of  his  early  and 
tragical  end,  tliis  prince  received  from  the  monkish  chroniclers,  with 
whom  he  was  contemporary,  the  epithet  of  !Martyr;  and  the  title  is 
still  bestowed,  upon  him  by  modem  writers,  to  distinguish  him  from 
others  of  the  same  name  who  fiUed  the  English  throne. 

The  successor  of  Edward  was  his  half-brother  Ethelred,  called  by 
reason  of  his  imbecility  and  indolence,  the  Unready.     He  came  to  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  filled  it  for  five-and-twenty  years — a  period 
of  time  remarkable,  even  in  those  early  and  troubled  ages,  for  the  extent 
of  calamity  which  overwhelmed  England.     During  his  reign  we  hear 
httle  of  the  disputes  among  the  clergy,  which  seem  to  have  been  for- 
gotten amid  the  horrors  of  continual  warfare.     The  Northmen,  who  for 
some  generations  had  intermitted  their  piratical  expeditions,  began,  soon 
after  his  accession,  to  infest  the  coasts ;  and  their  brethren  of  North- 
umbria  and  East  Anglia,  in  spite  of  a  long  settlement  in  the  island, 
readily  joined  them.     Their  first  serious  attack  occurred  in  991,  when 
they  took  possession  of  Ipswich.     Ethelred  did  not  venture  to  oppose 
them  with  arms,  but  offered  a  high  bribe  for  their  removal,  a  measure 
which,  whUe  it  coDvInced  the  pirates  of  the  weakness  oi  l\\^^w^\^^ 
^/d  out  the  stroDc^t  inducements  to  renewed  invasioii.     lu  '^^•^  ^^^ 
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enemy  came  again  in  greater  force  than  ever,  and  were  again  bought 
off  by  a  pecuniary  donation.  Similar  events  took  place  from  year  to 
year,  only  that  the  fine  became,  on  each  occasion,  more  heavy ;  while 
every  successive  inroad  had  the  effect  of  more  and  more  confirming  the 
malcontents  in  the  designs  which  Ethelred's  weakness  induced  them 
to  form.  But  that  which  inflicted  the  most  fatal  blow  on  the  king's 
decaying  authority,  was  an  act  of  atrocious  cruelty  of  which  he  was 
guilty,  and  by  the  pei-petration  of  which,  he  vainly  hoped  to  ensure 
tranquillity  during  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

On  the  day  before  St.  Brice*s  festival,  in  the  year  1002,  the  magis- 
trates of  every  town  and  city  throughout  Wessex  received  secret 
instructions  to  put  to  death,  without  mercy,  all  the  Danes  that  might 
chance  to  reside  within  the  limits  of  their  several  jurisdictions.  The 
bloody  order  was  obeyed  to  the  letter,  and  multitudes  of  Danes,  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes,  perished.  Never  did  crime  bring  with  it  fewer 
advantages,  or  a  more  speedy  and  more  tremendous  punishment.  Svein, 
king  of  Denmark,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  landing  at  Exeter, 
marked  his  progress  through  the  country  by  the  ruins  of  the  houses, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  inhabitants.  He  proceeded  next  to  Norwich,  where 
similar  scenes  were  enacted,  in  spite  of  a  gallant  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Earl  of  East  Anglia ;  and  withdrew  at  last,  in  consequence  of  a 
famine,  only  that  he  might  recruit  his  means  for  fresh  operations.  Of 
the  atrocities  committed  by  these  barbarians  dm-ing  the  prosecution  of 
their  piratical  enterprises,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  a  perusal  of 
the  following  anecdotes.  We  learn  from  the  Saxon  chroniclers,  that 
in  one  of  their  expeditions  they  seized  the  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy, 
and  offered  to  release  him  for  a  small  ransom,  provided  he  would  use 
his  influence  to  obtain  from  Ethelred  a  specified  sum  of  money.  "  I 
have  no  money,"  replied  the  prelate,  "and  I  will  never  advise  the 
king  to  dishonour  himself."  In  the  same  spirit  he  declined  to  make 
use  of  the  means  of  ransom  offered  by  his  friends,  saying,  "that  he 
woidd  not  provide  Christian  flesh  for  pagan  teeth  by  robbing  his  poor 
countrymen  to  emich  their  enemies." 

When  the  savages  found  that  neither  their  threats  nor  entreaties 
prevailed,  they  became  frantic  with  wrath ;  they  dragged  him  before  a 
mock  tribimal,  shouting  "  Gold,  bishop,  gold  ! "  and  ovenvhelmed  him 
with  bones  and  horns,  and  the  relics  of  their  feast :  after  which,  one 
who  had  received  baptism  at  his  hands,  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  by 
running  him  through  the  heart  with  a  spear.  The  fate  of  another 
prelate,  the  bishop  of  London,  was  in  aU  respects  similar ;  he  too  being 
pelted  with  the  Augments  of  a  feast,  and  then  slain. 

With  respect,  again,  to  the  state  of  utter  degradation  into  which  the 

people  had  fallen,  it  is  thus  pathetically  described  by  a  contemporary 

ivn'ter: — "Such  is  their  (the  Danes')  valour,  that  one  of  them  will  put 

/en  of  us  to  Aight;  two  or  three  will  drive  a  troop  oi  c«p\ANfe  CAm&VSssDL^ 

Azoi  sea  to  sea.     The  slave  of  yesterday  becomes  t\ie  maaXet  ol^Y^  Vst^ 
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to-day.  Soldiers,  famine,  flames,  and  blood  surround  us.  The  pooi 
are  sold  out  of  their  land  for  foreign  slavery.  Children  in  their  cradlef 
are  sold  for  slaves,  by  an  atrocious  violation  of  the  law." 


In  what  year  did  Edgar  raooeed  to  the  throne  P 

Did  he  flavour  Dunstan  ? 

Wliat  story  of  his  power  is  related  f 

What  was  his  inontl  cliaracter  ? 

What  was  liis  public  conduct  P 

What  mode  did  he  take  of  procuring  the  extir- 
pation of  wild  beasts  ? 

When  did  he  die.  and  who  was  his  successor  P 

What  artifices  did  Dunstan  retort  to,  to  sup- 
port his  measures  against  the  secular  clergy  P 

How  did  the  king  come  by  his  death  P 


iomaine  was  beetow4M! 


Who  was  his  successor  ? 
What  ooiitemptuooB 

upon  Kthelrra  P 
What  was  the  general  character  of  his  reign  ? 
What  act  of  atrocious  cruelty  did  he  commit 

and  liow  was  it  avenged  P 
WluU  barbarities  did  the  Danes  infUct  upon  Uh 

archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  o( 

London P 
What  is  the  state  of  the  people  described  U 

have  been  at  this  period  P 
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CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIGNS. 


1016 
1017 

1024 
1025 

1028 
1081 
IttiS 
10S4 
1036 

10S9 
1040 
1041 
1042 

1044 
10i6 
1048 

lOM 
1055 
1056 
1057 

1058 
1059 

1060 
1061 
1066 


BxrOLAin). 


[Ethelredll. 

»78.J 

Edmund 

IronsUle. 

Caimte  the 

Great. 


Harold 
Haiefoot. 

Hurdieanute 


Edward  the 
Confessor. 


Harold  II. 
William  I. 


SCOTLAITB. 


[Sfalcolm  II., 
10(M.J 


nuNox. 


Duncan  I. 


Macbeth. 


Malcolm  III. 


fRobert  the 
Pious,  963.] 


oxRMAirr. 


[Henry  ] 
1002.] 


IL. 


PIPAL 
BTATSa. 


[Benedict 
Vlll.,  1012.] 


lAfTEXir 

xMPiax. 


Henry  I. 


PhUip  I. 


Conrad  II. 


Henry  III. 


Henry  IV. 


John  XIX. 


Benedict  IX. 


Gregory  VI. 
Clement  II. 
Damosus  II. 
Leo  IX. 

Victor  il.'  * 

Stq^hen  X. 

Nicholas  II. 

Alexander  II. 


[Basilius  II. 
and  Constan- 
tine  X.,  976.J 


Constantine 
X.  alone. 
Bomauus  III. 


Michael  IV 


Michael  V. 
Constanthie 
XI. 


Theodora  II. 

Michael  VI. 
Isuac  Comne- 
nus. 

Constantine 
XII.  Ducas. 


first  hint  of   the    modem    system  of 
music. 

1027  Canute  performs  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

1028  The  Normans  begin   their  conquests  in 
Italy. 

10S6  Death  of  Canute,  Nov.  12,  and  accession 

of  his  son  Harold  Harefoot. 
1040  Death  of  Harold,  kvt^  \^  «iA  wscmmVci 
^  ,  of  his  brother  HardvcaxraXA. 

1017  Death  olBdmuad,  Nor.  80,  leaving  Canute  1 1042  Death  of  UardVcanute,  3>xivq  %,  vcATvaVc 

m,  iSHJ^it.  Denmark.  \  '^IS^J^^  »*^^^  ^^  m^t  ^'^•x^ 

JmaufAr^in,  an  JtaUan  monk,  giveB  the  / 1048  Co?Snatton  of  P^d^ard  »X  T.ax\«f. 

'  tion  of  Uie  Ux  called  I>t)jiee^\^« 


1014  Svein  is  proclaimed  king  of  England,  and 

Ethelrea  flies  to  Normandy. 

1015  Death  of  Svein,  who  leaves  his  power  to 

his  son  Canute. 

1016  The  wooden  bridge  at  London  rebuilt  be- 

fbre  this  year. 
-~—  Death  of  Ethelred,  April  2S,  and  accession 
of  his  son,  Edmund  Ironside,  who  divides 
the  kingdom  with  Canute. 


u 
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1051  William,  Ihike  of  Normandy  (afterwards 

the  Conqueror),  visits  Edward  at  London. 

Rebellion  of  Earl  Godwin  and  his  sons, 

who  are  forced  to  flee  abroad. 

1052  Earl   (jodwin   invades  England,  and  re- 

stores himself  to  power. 
10S8  Death  of  Earl  Godwin. 
1054  The  pope  excommunicates  the  patriarch 

of  Constantinople,  and  the  Greeks. 


1066  Death  of  Edward,  Jan.  5,  and  accession 

of  Harold. 
Harold    defeats    the    Northmen    under 

Toatig,  at  Stamford,  near  York. 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  lands  with 

an  army  near  Pevensey  Castle,  Sussex. 
Battle  of  Hastings:  Harold  defeated  by 

William,  Oct.  14;  overthrow  cf  the  Saxon 

monarchy. 


rilHE  spirit  of  the  Saxons  being  completely  broken,  Svein  found  little 
-■-  difficulty  in  establishing  over  them  a  permanent  authority.  He  made 
himself  master  of  the  kingdom  in  1013  ;  and  compelling  Ethelred,  who 
had  married  Emma,  the  daughter  of  Eichard,  third  duke  of  Normandy, 
to  seek  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  his  father-in-law,  caused  himself  to 
be  formally  c^o^vned.  He  died,  however,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and 
bequeathed  to  his  son,  Canute,  with  the  throne,  a  legacy  of  troubles ; 
inasmuch  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  immediately  sent  over  to  recall  Ethelred, 
and  rallied  round  him  in  great  numbers.  A  fierce  struggle  began,  in 
which  many  foreign  adventurers  took  part  on  both  sides,  and  to  which 
the  demise  of  Ethelred,  in  1015,  caused  no  interruption;  for  Edmund, 
somamed  Ironside,  sustained  his  father's  quarrels  with  the  valour  and 
pei'severance  which  eminently  belonged  to  him.  The  result,  however, 
was,  that  the  rival  princes,  wearied  of  the  conflict,  agreed  at  last  to 
divide  the  kingdom  between  them;  and  that,  while  Edmund  extended 
his  sway  over  Wessex  and  Mercia,  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria  ac- 
knowledged Canute  as  their  sovereign. 

During  the  progress  of  this  war  it  happened  on  a  certain  occasion, 
when  the  armies  of  Canute  and  Edmund  were  engaged,  that  a  Danish 
noble,  carried  forward  in  the  impetuosity  of  pursuit,  became  separated 
from  his  followers,  and  bewildered  in  a  forest.  After  wandering  about 
for  a  while,  and  entangling  himself  more  deeply  at  every  step,  a  young 
swineherd  met  him,  to  whom  he  offered  gold  as  the  price  of  a  safe- 
conduct  beyond  the  wood,  and  an  escort  as  far  as  the  Danish  camp. 
The  swineherd  answered  him  in  language  which  satisfied  the  Dane  that 
he  was  no  ordinary  peasant.  He  explained  to  him  that  any  attempt 
to  retrace  his  steps  through  the  heart  of  so  many  straggling  bodies  of 
the  enemy  could  lead  only  to  the  destruction  of  both :  and  proposed 
to  lodge  him  for  the  night  where  he  would  be  safe.  The  Dane 
assented,  and  was  conducted  by  his  new  acquaintance  to  a  cottage, 
amid  the  recesses  of  the  wilderness,  where  everything,  though  humble 
and  unpretending,  had  about  it  an  air  of  great  neatness.  There  he 
passed  the  night,  and  on  the  following  day  was  led  with  perfect  good 
faith  to  the  tents  of  his  friends  ;  but  no  entreaties  could  prevail  on  the 
young  swineherd  to  accept  a  pecuniary  reward.  He  embraced,  how- 
ever, readily  the  promise  of  patronage,  and  entered  as  a  warrior  the 
service  of  Canute,  by  whom,  at  first  on  the  recommendation  of  his 
patron,  afterwards  as  the  reward  of  liis  own  merits,  he  was  raised  from 
one  station  to  another,  till  he  attained  to  an  earldom.  The  young 
sHweherd  was  no  other  than  Godwin,  afterwards  famous  in  English 
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histoiy,  and  the  father  of  the  last  sovereign  of  Saxoif  lineage  that  sat 
u]ion  the  English  throne. 

While  England  continued  in  a  state  of  division,  Canute  employed 
himself  in  repelling  an  inroad  of  Norwegians,  who  took  advantage  of 
his  absence  beyond  the  seas  to  invade  his  paternal  dominions.  In  this 
he  was  greatly  assisted  by  Godwin,  as  well  as  in  the  reduction  c^f 
Sweden,  which  occurred  a  few  years  later ;  but  the  death  of  Edmund, 
which  befell  in  1016,  rendering  him  sole  master  of  England,  he  estab- 
lished there  the  chief  seat  of  his  power.  He  governed  it,  not  perhaps 
mildly,  but  with  great  vigoiu*,  and  used  his  best  exertions  to  blot  out 
all  distinction  between  Dane  and  Anglo-Saxon,  though  the  severity 
with  which  he  persecuted  the  children  of  the  ancient  line  showed  that 
he  entertained  of  them  more  than  a  natural  jealousy.  Edwy,  the 
brother  of  Edmund,  he  put  to  death,  and  sent  his  two  sons  as  state- 
prisoners  into  Sweden,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  having  directed  his 
representative  there  to  rid  him  for  ever  of  all  grounds  of  uneasiness  on 
their  account.  But  if  his  designs  extended  to  the  extennination  of 
the  family,  they  failed  of  accomplishment.  One,  indeed,  Edmund,  died 
in  captivity;  but  the  other  passed  into  Germany,  where  he  married 
Agatha,  the  emperor's  daughter,  and  became  the  father  of  a  son  called 
Edgar  AtheUng. 

Canute  exercised  great  severity  in  the  government  of  England ;  but 
it  is  due  to  his  memory  to  add,  that  the  many  disorders  which  a  long 
dissolution  of  government  had  brought  upon  the  land,  rendered  these 
proceedings  necessary.     Of  his  love  for  justice  and  contempt  of  flatteiy 
on  the  one  hand,  two  anecdotes  may  be  given.     Having,  in  a  moment 
of  intemperance,  killed  an  innocent  man,  and  thereby  violated  a  law 
which  he  had  himself  enacted,  he  arrayed  himself  in  the  garb  of  a 
delinquent,  and  caused  his  judges  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him,  with 
the  same  formalitv  which  thev  would  have  exercised  in  the  trial  of  a 
less  elevated  criminal.     The  were,  or  mulct  for  homicide,  was  then 
fixed  at  forty  talents  of  silver,  and  the  king  became,  of  course,  liable 
in  that  sura.     He  voluntaiily  increased  it  to  three  hundred  and  sixty, 
and  added  nine  talents  of  gold,  which  were  given  to  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased.     Again,  it  is  told  of  him  that,  disgusted  Avith  the  adu- 
lation of  his  coui-tiers,  he  earned  them  to  the  sea-side,  and  commanded 
them  to  place  a  seat  within  the  line  of  high-tide  mark,  on  which  he 
sat  down.     "  You  have  frequently  assured  me,"  said  he  to  his  attend- 
ants, "that  my  authority  knew  no  bounds;  doubtless  you  speak  the 
truth,  and,  therefore,  I  forbid  the  sea  to  advance  beyond  its  present 
limits,  or  to  wet  the  robe  of  me  its  master."     The  sea  held  its  course, 
till  the  monarch's  feet  were  wet,  and,  after  aiFected  anger,  he   was 
compelled  to  withdraw.     He  then  turned  to  his  nobles,  and,  upbraid- 
ing thera  with  their  foUy,  desired  that  they  would  resei*ve,  in  future, 
siiph  adulation  as  they  had  bestowed  upon  him  fox  the  l^evw^  ^N^i^ 
alone  bad  power  to  assign  to  the  ocean  its  bounds. 
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At  the  death  <tf  Canute  there  appeared  two  candidates  for  the  throne. 
Harold,  his  eldest  son,  by  a  Danish  mother,  and  Hardicanute,  whom 
Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred,  had  borne  to  him.  The  feelings  of  the 
English  led  them  to  prefer  the  latter,  to  whom  it  had  been  the  design  of 
Canute  to  bequeath  the  throne  of  Denmark ;  but,  besides  that  Harold 
was  on  the  spot,  and  Hardicanute  at  a  distance,  the  former  found  means 
to  engage  in  his  favour  Earl  Godwin,  now  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility.  He  accordingly  mounted  the  throne; 
and  when  the  bishops,  with  one  accord,  refused  to  crown  him,  abjm'ed 
Christianity,  and  governed  without  receiving  the  holy  unction.  Haix)ld's 
career  was  brief,  and  distinguished  chiefly  by  his  personal  immoralities, 
and  the  bitterness  with  which  he  persecuted  the  descendants  of  King 
Ethelred.  One  of  these,  named  Alfred,  he  enticed  into  his  power,  and 
put  to  death  with  great  cruelty;  the  other  happily  saw  through  his 
artifices,  and  continued  to  reside  m  Normandy.  But  the  meims  of 
oppressing  his  people,  and  violating  their  prejudices,  were  not  long 
afforded  to  Harold,  who  died  in  1040,  unlamented  by  the  men  of  either 
nation.  Hardicanute  now  succeeded,  and  though  hostile  to  the  memory 
of  his  predecessor,  treated  his  half-brother,  Edwai'd,  with  great  kind- 
ness. He  invited  him  over  to  England,  had  him  constantly  about  his 
person,  and  displayed  unbounded  confidence  in  his  fidelity  and  honour, 
a  mode  of  proceeding  which,  while  it  gratified  the  English,  rendered 
his  own  throne,  while  he  fiUed  it,  doubly  secure.  That,  however,  was 
not  long,  for,  in  1042,  he  died  of  an  excess  committed  at  a  nuptial 
feast  in  Lambeth,  upon  which  Edward,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  his 
Anglo-Saxon  countrymen,  took  possession  of  the  vacant  dignity. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  what  has  been  termed  the  Heptarchy,  a 
weaker  or  a  more  amiable  prince  than  Edward  never  swayed  the  sceptrc 
of  England.  His  mistaken  views  of  religious  duty  earned  him  so  far, 
that  he  treated  with  neglect  the  daughter  of  Earl  Godwin,  to  whom  he 
was  imited  in  maniage,  while  his  personal  predilections  were  indulged 
to  a  mischievous  degree  in  the  promotion  of  Normans  to  every  office  of 
trust,  both  in  chm'ch  and  state.  This  was  a  sorry  return  to  his  native- 
born  subjects  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  had  hailed  the 
restoration  of  his  father's  line;  and  it  led,  ere  long,  to  commotions 
and  seditions,  which  had  well-nigh  ended  in  his  iTiin.  Earl  Godwin, 
in  particular,  bore  with  impatience  the  preference  which  was,  on  all 
occasions,  given  to  foreigners,  and  seized  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity of  convincing  the  king  that  the  proceeding  was  neither  politic 
nor  safe.  It  chanced  that  the  Duke  of  Boulogne,  in  his  passage  from 
Normandy  to  London,  found  it  necessary  to  rest  for  a  day  in  Dover ; 
where  a  quaiTcl  arose  between  certain  of  his  suite  and  the  townspeople, 
which  ended  in  an  exchange  of  blows.  The  duke,  with  extreme  im- 
pi-udence,  espoused  the  cause  of  his  retinue,  and  riding  forth,  in  full 
armour,  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  committed  among  the  naked  citizens 
considerahh  slaughter.     God^vin  raised,  without  delay,  an  outcry,  that 
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himself  to  his  (William's)  just  pretensions,  or  aspire  to  the  5overpi;^ty 
of  England.  According  to  William's  account,  the  vow  in  question 
was  pronounced  freely;  according  to  Harold's  statement,  it  was  al- 
together compulsory ;  but  William  now  hastened  to  take  advantage  of 
the  circumstance,  and  to  proclaim  his  rival  perjured  and  manswom 
before  the  rest  of  Europe.  As,  however,  Harold  paid  no  attention  to 
the  protest,  and  sent  back,  with  little  ceremony,  the  messengers  who 
required  him  to  abdicate,  William  made  ready  for  the  appeal  to  arms, 
and  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  fonnidable  anuy,  in  which 
adventurers  from  all  the  countries  of  Christendom  sought  eagerly  to 
enrol  themselves.  Finally  the  pope,  to  whom  he  appealed,  not  only 
gave  sentence  in  his  favour,  but  presented  him  with  a  consecrated  ban- 
ner ;  a  conspicuous  proof  that  liis  cause  was  just,  and  a  certain  sign 
that  it  would  triumph. 

Warned  of  the  storm  which  was  gathering,  and  far  too  prudent  to 
undervalue  it,  Harold  threw  himself  on  the  affections  of  his  people, 
who  flocked  to  his  standard  in  great  numl)ers,  and  exhibited  every 
disposition  to  defend  him  to  the  last.  Had  he  been  required,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  guard  only  against  the  designs  of  William,  he 
probably  would  have  defeated  them ;  but,  unfortimately,  his  brother 
Tostig  was  also  in  array  against  him ;  and  at  this  critical  junctiu^ 
landf^  in  Northumbria,  where  he  obtained  some  advantages.  Harold 
could  not  leave  an  active  enemy  in  his  rear,  while  he  watched  the  move- 
ments of  a  force  as  yet  at  a  distance ;  and  he  accordingly  marched,  with 
all  haste,  into  the  disturbed  districts,  where  he  engaged  and  defeated 
his  brother.  But  this  movement,  though  perhaps  unavoidable,  and 
executed  with  the  utmost  skill,  proved  niinous  in  its  ultimate  result. 
Harold  was  at  dinner  in  the  city  of  York,  on  the  day  succeeduig  his 
victory,  when  information  reached  him  that  the  Normans  hafl  made 
good  their  landing.  He  instantly  broke  up  his  camp,  and  hurried,  by 
forced  marches,  to  place  both  fortune  and  life  on  the  issue  of  a  single 
battle. 

When  he  found  himself  compelled  to  carry  his  army  to  the  north, 
Harold  had  not  been  careless  in  providing,  as  far  as  his  means  would 
allow,  for  the  defence  of  the  southern  counties.  He  equipped  a  numer- 
ous and  formidable  fleet,  which  he  directed  to  cmise  in  the  channel, 
and  which,  for  a  time,  obeyed  his  orders  with  pimctuality  and  perfect 
success.  But  provisions  falling  short,  the  admu'als  dispersed  for  the 
purpose  of  revictualling ;  an  operation  which  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now, 
the  business  of  a  day.  At  this  critical  period,  William,  whom  a  suc- 
cession of  adverse  winds  had  long  baffled,  was  enabled  to  carry  his  troops 
on  board  of  ship,  and  to  transport  them,  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
serious  accident,  to  the  shores  of  Sussex.  There,  not  far  from  the  spot 
on  which  the  ruins  of  Pevensey  Castle  still  stand,  he  disembarked  about 
thirty  thousand  men — ^the  flower  of  all  the  warriors  of  Europe,  vi\vfc\a\\<it 
archers,  spearmen,  or  men-at-arms ;  and,  marching  rapidVy  i^  'ftaaXivw^^, 
HIST.  Eyo.  % 
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pitclied  liis  camp  in  a  convenient  position,  wliile  the  stores  and  pix) vi- 
sions necessary  for  future  operations  were  landed. 

William  had  not  long  occupied  his  camp,  when  the  approach  of 
Harold  was  communicated  to  him  ;  he  sent,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
a  formal  challenge,  that  his  rival  would  meet  him  in  single  combat,  and 
leave  to  the  issue  of  the  duel  the  decision  of  their  claims.  Harold 
declined  the  personal  combat,  and  after  manning  a  squadron  of  seven 
hundi'ed  ships,  which  he  directed  to  cut  oJfF  the  retreat  of  the  invaders, 
pushed  forward  at  the  head  of  an  miny  considerably  weakened  by  this 
ill-judged  draught,  and  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  which  it  had  already 
undergone.  On  the  thirteenth  of  October,  1066,  the  hostile  armies  came 
in  sight  of  one  another,  and  passed  the  night  in  their  respective  camps ; 
the  Saxons,  as  it  is  said,  amid  carousing  and  laughter ;  the  Normans,  in 
solemn  prayer  to  God.  Both  were  formed  and  ready  for  battle  as  soon 
as  daylight  came  in  on  the  following  morning.  It  was  a  fierce  and 
furious  contest,  in  which  all  the  courage  and  skill,  which  either  parly 
possessed  were  brought  to  bear,  and  for  some  hours  the  event  remained 
doubtful.  At  one  time,  indeed,  fortune  appeared  to  declare  against  the 
Nonnans,  who,  unable  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  solid  masses 
of  the  Saxon  infantry,  began  to  slacken  in  their  exertions,  and  to  lose 
ground.  They  were  instantly  rallied  by  William,  and  again  led  for- 
ward ;  but  neither  the  devotion  of  his  archers,  nor  the  fiery  courage  of 
Ids  knights,  availed  anything  against  the  stubborn  valour  of  the  Saxon 
bill-men.  At  this  junctm'c,  William  directed  a  thousand  chosen  horse 
to  make  a  feint  of  charging,  and  by  a  pretended  retreat  to  draw,  if  pos- 
sible, the  enemy  from  their  solid  array.  The  stratagem  succeeded ;  for 
the  Saxons,  believing  that  the  last  reserve  had  failed,  raised  a  wild 
shout,  and  dispersed  in  pursuit.  In  a  moment  they  were  enveloped  by 
a  band  of  men-at-arms,  who,  penetrating  their  files,  cut  them  down 
by  hundreds,  and  drove  the  remainder  back  in  confusion  to  the  high 
gi'ounds.  Still  the  fiigitives  rallied  in  detached  circles,  and  fought  on 
till  night  closed  around  them,  when  it  was  discovered  that  their  king 
had  fallen  by  a  chance  aiTow  in  the  brain,  and  that  his  gallant  brothers 
were  also  numbered  with  the  dead.  Then,  indeed,  the  Saxons  broke 
and  fled ;  and  their  monarchy,  which  had  subsisted  in  England  for  more 
than  six  centuries,  came  to  an  end. 


Who  was  thfi  first  Danish  kin^  of  Enf;^land  ? 

Bid  his  son  Canute  succeed  him  without  oppo- 
sition ? 

What  arrangement  was  come  to  between  the 
Saxon  and  the  Danish  prince  ? 

Kelate  the  story  of  Earl  Godwin. 

AVhen  and  how  did  Canute  become  king  of  all 
England  P 

How  did  lie  rule  the  country  ? 

What  was  his  conduct  to  the  brother  and  sons 
of  Edmund  ? 

What  anecdotes  of  the  love  of  justice  and  con- 
tempt of  flattery  of  Canute  are  related  ? 

Who  succeeded  Canute? — what  was  his  cha- 
racter ? 

How  did  the  clerey  act  regarding  him  ? 
ff'/iai  act  of  cruelty  did  be  commit 't 


Wliendidhedie? 

Who  was  his  successor  ?— ^how  did  he  treat  bii 

brother  Edward  ? 
What  occasioned  his  death  ? 
By  whom,  and  in  what  year,  was  the  Saxon 

line  restored  ? 
What  was  the  character  of  Edward  ? 
What  great  error  did  he  commit  ? 
What   event  gave  a  pretext  for  rebellion  to 

Earl  Godwin  ? 
How  did  the  insurrection  terminate  ? 
What  foreign  prince  now  paid  a  visit  to  the 

king? 
What  was  the  consequence  of  the  return  of 

Earl  Godwin  and  his  sons  ? 
What  character  is  given  of  Harold  ? 
^^^lat  tax  was  rcimtted  in  this  reign  P 
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WhondidEdwftrddie? 

Under  what  drcumoUnoet  did  Iloruld  surceed 

to  the  throne  P 
lu  what  light  wm  this  proceeding  regarded  bjr 

the  people  P 
What  chum  did  the  dnke  of  Nomuudj  tuv*  P 

— what  preparaticma  did  he  make  ? 
What  other  rormidable  enemy  had  Harold  to 

encounter? 
How  wee  William  ot  Normandy   enabled  to 

land  in  England  P 


Where  did  lie  diaenit>ark,  and  wluU  waa  the 

■tn>iig1h  (if  his  army  r 
When   did   the    tf  o    armies    approach   each 

other? 
How  are  they  said  to  have  paase<l  tlie  nlglil 

bvrorelMUtleP 
What  rharacter  of  the  ronteet  is  glren  P 
How  did  the  victory  seem  to  incline  ? 
liy  what  stratagem  did  the  N(»niuuis  prevail  P 
Wliat  cauM<l  the  flnal  rout  of  the  Haxuns  ? 
How  lung  luui  their  monarchy  subsisted  ? 


CHAPTER  IV.     A.D.  600  to  A.l).  900. 

MANNEHS, CUSTOMS, INSTITUTIONS,  AND  LAWS  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. 

SECTION  I. 

'PUE  fall  of  their  power  presents  a  fitting  opportunity  to  convoy  some 
■*■  general  notion  of  the  manners,  the  customs,  and  legal  institutions, 
which  prevailed  during  the  vigour  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  inonarcliy.  Wo 
have  seen  the  state  of  utter  barbarism  into  which  the  Saxons  were  sunk, 
when  under  their  piratical  leaders  they  first  invaded  Britain ;  but  in 
proportion  as  they  mixed  more  and  more  freely  with  the  trilx^s  whom 
they  had  reduced,  and  who  for  the  space  of  three  centuries  had  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  Koman  intercourse,  the  barbarians  lost  some  portion  of 
their  ferocity.  Doubtless,  the  first  step  in  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
was  marked  by  the  abandonment  of  a  wandering  and  predatory  life,  and 
the  devotion  of  men's  time  and  energies  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
But  that  which  more  than  any  other  cause  produced  an  eflect  uj)on  their 
manners,  was,  without  all  question,  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
before  whose  softening  influence,  clouded  as  it  was  with  errors  and 
superstitious  observances,  the  rude  warriors  of  the  Morth  became  com- 
paratively mild  and  humane. 

The  ensuing  sketch,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the 
condition  of  England,  after  the  religion  of  the  (Jospel  had  become 
established,  and  the  petty  principalities  into  which  the  country  had 
anciently  been  divided,  were  either  united  under  one  hciid,  or  were  on 
the  eve  of  becoming  so. 

There  prevailed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  a  custom  of  intrusting  their 
children  to  the  care  of  female  nurses;  and  these  nurses  or  foster- 
mothers  were  ever  afterwards  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  persons  of 
whose  infancy  they  had  taken  charge.  In  very  early  times,  indeed,  the 
practice  of  exposing  their  infants  was  not  less  usmil  among  them,  than 
among  the  other  northern  nations ;  but  it  appears  to  have  rapidly  died 
out  so  soon  as  the  light  of  Christianity  made  its  way  into  our  island, 
and  the  monarchs  began  to  enact  laws  in  prohibition  of  it.  The  period 
of  baptism,  as  fixed  by  custom,  was  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  birth 
The  child  was  then  immersed  in  the  presence  of  its  sponsors,  and  a  name 
given  to  it,  always  expressive  either  of  a  quality  in  the  infant  itself,  oi 
of  the  caprice  or  vanity  of  its  parents.  Thus,  the  word  Ij^bevX.  %v 
nifies,  in  English,  "bright  eye;**  Ethehvolf,  "  the  uob\c  \voV(\''  ^>i?D 
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beard,  "  tlie  noble  jwotector."     Whether  the  Anglo-Saxons  made  use 
of  surnames  in  the  sense  applied  to  the  term  by  us,  is  doubtful. 

The  life  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  man  was  divided  into  three  periods,  child- 
hood, an  intermediate  state,  and  manhood.  The  first  ended  at  eight 
years  of  age,  when  the  urchin  ceased  to  remain  under  the  guidance  of 
his  mother  ;  the  second  began  at  eight,  and  ended  at  fifteen,  when  he 
was  denominated  a  Cnight ;  and  the  last,  of  course,  endured  throughout 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  As  to  the  females,  they  became  mistresses 
of  their  own  persons  and  fortunes  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen. 

Education,  meaning  by  that  phrase  instruction  in  science  and  in  letters, 
was  never  generally  cultivated  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Persons  designed 
for  the  clerical  profession  were  indeed  taught  to  read,  and  at  one  period, 
when  a  number  of  Irish  scholars  happened  to  be  spread  over  the  country, 
their  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages,  as  well  as  their  own, 
was  far  from  contemptible.  But  the  training  of  the  young  thane  was 
confined  to  the  use  of  arms,  the  mode  of  managing  a  restive  horse,  and 
the  following  or  ensnaring  of  animals  of  the  ohase.  In  addition  to  these 
accomplishments,  the  Anglo-Saxon  youth  was  taught  habits  of  obedi- 
ence, by  constant  attendance  on  his  father  and  his  guests  ;  indeed,  the 
epithet  bestowed  upon  him  implies  that  a  docile  temper  was  expected, 
the  word  Cnight  signifying  rather  a  servant  than  a  young  man. 

The  domestic  economy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was,  as  may  be 
imagined,  exceedingly  simple.  Their  bread  was  composed  of  wheat  or 
barley,  their  animal  food  consisted  principally  of  swine's  flesh,  and  their 
fish  of  eels,  though  they  caught  and  ate  other  species  as  often  as  they 
came  in  their  way.  They  cultivated  orchards,  in  which  were  raised  figs, 
grapes,  almonds,  pears,  and  apples.  Honey  was  in  great  esteem  among 
them,  as  well  as  eggs,  cheese,  and  milk,  and  they  consumed  a  great  deal 
of  salt.  Their  cookery,  again,  extended  no  further  than  baking,  boiling, 
and  roasting,  and  their  drinks  were  water,  mead,  ale,  and  wine.  At 
meal-times,  men  and  women  sat  down  together,  and  had  the  table 
covered  with  a  clean  linen  cloth.  Several  ancient  illuminations  remain, 
which  represent  a  Saxon  family  at  dinner,  and  the  style  in  all  of  these 
is  pretty  much  alike.  A  party,  composed  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
is  depicted  as  surrounding  a  board,  each  with  a  knife,  a  wooden  dish, 
and  horn  before  him ;  while  two  servants  are  in  the  act  of  handing  about 
a  fish,  ^vith  some  kind  of  roasted  food  attached  to  a  spit.  In  the  middle 
of  the  table  are  a  few  loaves,  and  a  pile  of  roasted  apples. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  of  both  sexes  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  attention 
upon  their  dress.  That  of  the  men  in  the  higher  ranks  consisted  of 
tunics  and  cloaks,  composed  of  linen,  cotton,  or  silk.  The  lower  ortlers 
wore  a  sort  of  frock  or  jacket,  not  dissimilar  to  the  smock-frock  of  the 
present  day.  Leather  shoes  were  in  use  among  them,  as  were  sandals  ; 
in  the  room  of  stockings,  they  entwined  bandages  round  their  legs,  and 
their  breeches  barely  touched  the  knee.  The  taste  of  the  women,  again, 
tt^as  displayed  chiefly  in  the  curling  of  their  hau*,  and  in  the  jewels  and 
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golden  ornaments  with  which  they  adorned  their  persons.     For  the 
symmetry  of  their  forms  they  appear  to  have  had  very  little  regard. 

While  the  churches,  and  other  sacred  edifices,  were  constructed 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  with  elaborate  care,  the  dwellings,  even  of 
their  princes,  appear  to  have  been  at  once  mean  and  comfortless.  The 
state  apartments,  indeed,  were  surrounded  with  hangings,  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  tapestry  or  painted  silk ;  but  this  arose  ratlier 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case  than  from  any  taste  for  expensive  luxuries. 
In  proof  of  this,  the  following  anecdote  of  the  great  Alfred  may  be 
given.  As  there  were  no  such  things  as  clocks,  or  watches,  or  dials 
in  his  day,  Alfred  adopted  a  very  simple  expedient  to  mark  the  course 
of  time.  He  caused  a  candle  to  be  made  of  sufficient  length  to  bum 
from  one  sunrise  to  another,  and  dividing  it  by  notches  into  a  certain 
nomber  of  portions,  calculated  by  the  consumption  of  these  how  the 
hours  were  passing.  He  soon  discovered,  however,  in  setting  it  up 
in  his  saloon,  that  something  more  was  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  cre- 
vices in  the  walls  admitted  a  current  of  air  which  rendered  all  his  cal- 
culations untrue.  To  remedy  this  defect,  his  first  impulse  had  been  to 
inclose  the  candle  in  a  horn  lantern,  but  even  that  expedient  answered 
but  imperfectly ;  so  he  caused  hangings  to  be  suspended  round  the 
waUs  of  the  room,  and  for  his  own  comfort's  sake  kept  them  there  ever 
after.  Still  the  furniture  of  these  halls,  though  composed  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  materials,  was,  on  the  whole,  costly  and  striking.  The 
seats  were  mere  wooden  benches  or  settles,  the  footstools,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  were  very  gaudy,  and  the  tables,  always  costly,  were,  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  nobles,  inlaid,  and,  in  some  instances,  coated  over, 
with  gold  or  silver.  The  wealthy  thanes  made  a  great  display  in  silver 
candlesticks,  drinking-cups,  and  mirrors,  while  the  lower  classes  fabri- 
cated the  first  of  these  implements  out  of  bone,  and  drank  always  from 
vessels  made  of  polished  horn.  All  rude  wairiors  are  fond  of  orna- 
menting their  weapons  with  the  precious  metals ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  Saxons  were  not  backward.  Many  of  their  sword-hilts  were  com- 
posed of  solid  gold,  being  studded  with  jewels  ;  while  their  bridles, 
saddles,  housings,  and  horse-furniture  shone  not  unfrequently  with 
silver.  Nor  were  these  the  only  luxuries  in  which  they  indulged.  The 
use  of  spices  was  common  among  them,  as  well  as  the  warm-bath,  though 
to  the  cold  they  appear  to  have  imbibed  a  strange  aversion ;  and,  as 
they  generally  walked  in  travelling,  it  was  esteemed  an  act  of  hospi- 
tality to  provide  a  plentifrd  supply  of  warm  water  for  the  feet. 

The  principal  diversions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  hunting  and 
hawking.  In  both  they  took  especial  pleasure ;  nor  were  bear-baiting, 
horse-racing,  and  such  like  games,  infrequent  among  them.  Within 
doors  they  played  with  dice ;  but  their  chief  delight  was  in  banqueting, 
listening  to  the  Bongs  of  their  harpers,  and  watching  oi  ^omm^  \w  ttkfi 
Asa/s  of  dancers  and  tumblers.  In  all  their  domestic  amuseTaevvX.^,  ttxv^ 
m?t  wfrvqiientJjr  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  the  females  oi  \ke  ^wcd^s 
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were  permitted  freely  to  take  part ;  for  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  tlie 
women  were  treated  not  merely  with  kindness  but  with  consideration, 
and  as  members  of  the  community,  they,  equally  with  the  men,  lived 
under  the  general  protection  of  the  laws.  Thus  they  were  liable  to  sue 
and  be  sued  in  their  own  names,  and  deemed  capable  of  inheriting  and 
disposing  of  property ;  besides  which,  dowries  were  secured  to  them, 
in  the  event  of  their  husband's  demise,  by  settlements  entered  into 
previous  to  marriage,  and  the  very  term  of  their  vridowhood  was  fixed 
at  twelve  months.  Still  it  were  an  error  to  suppose  that  any  excess  of 
refinement  marked  the  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  the  sexes 
cither  before  or  after  marriage.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  not  suffi- 
ciently ci\ilized  to  allot  to  woman  the  exact  place  which  she  is  entitled 
to  fill  in  social  life ;  though,  like  other  Gothic  nations,  they  approached 
nearer  to  the  truth  in  tliat  respect  than  the  more  luxurious  tribes  of  the 
East. 

The  population  of  England,  in  the  days  of  the  Saxon  monarchs, 
was  divided  into  four  classes,  namely,  the  nobles,  the  free-men,  the 
freed-men,  and  the  slaves.  TTiere  were  two  kinds  of  nobility  in  those 
times — one  hereditary,  the  other  territorial.  Hereditary  nobility,  or 
that  which  a  man  derived  from  the  accident  of  birth,  was  very  rarely 
the  source  of  power  or  political  advantages.  The  nobility  which  arose 
from  the  possession  of  property,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  with  it  pri- 
vileges which  varied  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  territory 
over  which  the  authority  of  the  noble  might  be  established.  Thus,  in 
Athelstan's  reign,  every  ceorle  or  free -man,  who  owned  five  hides  of 
land,  a  church,  a  kitchen,  and  a  bell-house,  had  a  burgage-seat,  with  rank 
as  thane.  A  similiar  mark  of  honour  was  conferred  upon  the  merchant 
who  had  t^vice  crossed  the  sea  with  his  goods  ;  and  both  might  attain 
to  the  loftier  station  of  earls ;  but  it  required  the  lordship  of  forty 
hides*  to  qualify  the  noble  to  hold  a  seat  in  the  Wittenagemot — of  the 
duties  and  constitution  of  which  an  accoimt  wiU  be  given  by  and  by. 
With  respect  to  the  free-men,  even  though  filling  menial  offices,  they 
were  not  amenable  to  corporal  punishment,  and  might,  at  pleasure, 
change  their  masters,  as  is  the  case  with  domestic  servants  at  the  present 
day ;  but  for  the  crime  of  theft,  or  for  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath, 
they  were  liable  to  be  reduced  to  slavery,  when,  of  coiurse,  both  these 
privileges  ceased.  The  slaves,  again,  were,  as  they  are  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  absolute  property  of  their  owners,  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  often  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  except  as  part  of 
the  stock  upon  the  land.f  They  seem,  moreover,  to  have  been,  upon 
the  whole,  kindly  treated  by  their  masters.  They  were  allowed  to 
accumulate  property,  they  might  be  redeemed  by  another,  and  they 
not  unfrequently  purchased  their  own  manumission.     But,  in  spite  of 


*  The  hide  of  land  was  equal  to  120  acres, 
consequently,  the  estates  of  the  higher  nobility 
irould  not  measure  less  than  4800  acres. 
/  Previous  to  the  fistoibli^hment  of  Christi- 


anity, slaves  were  sold  in  the  market-place: 
but  the  barbarous  proceeding  was  prohibited 
in  later  times. 
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these  alleviating  circumstances,  their  condition  was  stifTu-irntlv  iMtiuMi*, 
as  the  severity  of  the  punishments  inllictcd  upon  them  att('>ts. 

Amid  the  rural  population  all  tmdos  and  handimifts  wrre  carrii'd  on 
entirely  by  slaves.  This  is  proved  by  the  tcnour  of  many  dcviU  and 
grants  which  have  come  down  to  us,  by  one.  of  which  the  brotlicr  of  Karl 
Godwin  "gives  to  a  monastery  a  manor  with  its  appcnda'jfs ;  tliat  is,  his 
overseer  and  all  his  chattels,  his  smith,  carp<>ntiT,  lishcnnan,  niillcr,  all 
their  servants,  and  all  their  goods  and  chattels."  J5y  dcji^rccs,  however, 
as  the  manumission  of  slaves  became  more  frequent,  a  new  order  of 
things  prevailed.  I^Iany  of  the  manumitted  artificers  n'uioved  int(3 
towns  and  burgs,  and  occupying  houses  where  they  looked  to  the  kin*?, 
or  some  other  noble,  as  their  liege  lord,  became,  by  the  payment  of  eertaiii 
dues,  and  the  performance  of  certain  services,  what  were  called  free  bur- 
ghers or  burgesses.  Among  the  free  burghers  there  soon  spnnig  up  guilds, 
or  associations  for  the  promotion  of  trade,  and  the  eneounigenient  of 
art.  These,  which  were  fonncd  after  the  model  of  institutions  still  more 
ancient — ^institutions  which  had  brought  men  together  for  puq)oses  of 
mutual  defence  and  good-will — became,  by  degrees,  important  limbs  of 
the  body  politic,  having  their  own  laws,  their  own  hall  of  meeting,  and 
their  own  possessions,  with  proper  officers  to  administer  the  first,  and 
regulate  the  management  of  the  others.  Dom(*sday-book  makes  mention 
of  the  schaUa,  or  guildhall  of  the  burghers  of  Dover,  while  those  of  Can- 
terbury, besides  collecting  certiiin  customs,  held  of  the  sovereign  thirty- 
three  acres  of  land  in  their  guild.  It  is  true,  that  the  biirgluus  wc^rc  sub- 
ject to  heavy  exactions;  tolls  being  imposed  upon  their  mark('ts,  and  sums 
of  money  levied  as  dues,  by  their  superior,  to  whom  they  looked  up  on 
various  occasions.  Nevertheless,  their  condition,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  servile  classes,  was  highly  enviable.  They  were  the  only  order  of 
free-men,  properly  so  called,  who  were  not  actual  frcehohhTs  of  laud. 

The  handicrafts  chiefly  in  repute  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  those 
of  the  smith,  the  carpenter,  the  shoemaker,  or  worker  in  leather,  the 
weaver,  the  embroiderer,  and  the  dyer.  Of  these  some  were  accounted 
so  honourable,  that  many  monks  practised  them ; — indeed,  Dunstan  him- 
self is  said,  among  his  other  accomplishments,  to  have  been  a  skilful 
mechanic.  lie  drew  patterns  for  a  lady's  robe,  worked  in  all  mctalsj 
and  founded  two  great  bells  for  his  church  at  Abingdon.  Glass  making, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  unknown  in  England  till  late  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, when  Benedict,  the  abbot  of  Weannouth,  procured  artists  froir 
France,  by  whom  the  windows  of  his  church  were  glazed.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  state  of  the  church  at  this  time,  and  the  friimclly  in 
tcrcourse  which  subsisted  between  the  clergy  of  one  nation  and  thos( 
of  another,  proved  eminently  serviceable  in  promoting  the  growth  of  al 
useful  arts  and  their  general  dissemination  throughout  Europe. 

Spinning,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  conducted  entirely  by  th< 
women,  and  women  of  all  ranks  span.  Erom  the  univcrs:)lity  of^th" 
practice,  indeed,  the  female  poj-tion  of  his  family  axe,  m  l\\c  vj'vW  v^  "^ """ 
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the  Great,  termed  the  SpincUeside  ;  while  our  own  word  spinster,  thoagh 
now  used  to  denote  an  unmarried  female  exclusively,  may  be  deariy 
traced  back  to  the  same  origin. 

Beside  the  tolls  exacted  fix)m  goods  exposed  for  sale  in  the  public 
markets,  taxes  were  levied  upon  foreign  commerce,  as  port-dues,  exacted 
for  the  king's  use,  upon  all  merchandise  brought  from  beyond  seas. 
The  foreign  trade  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  appears  never  to  have  been  extent 
sivc,  though  the  harbour  of  London,  so  early  as  the  seventh  century,  is 
described  as  well  frequented.  But  if  they  were  but  little  adventurous 
in  the  prosecution  of  trade,  the  Anglo-Saxons  seem  to  have  been  hardy 
fishers — pursuing  not  merely  such  of  the  finny  race  as  were  profitable 
for  food,  but  the  whale  itself,  on  account  of  the  teeth  and  skm,  out  of 
which  they  manufactui*ed  ropes.  In  their  inland  journeys,  this  people 
always  travelled  armed.  They  were  extremely  hospitable,  in  spite  of 
the  law  which  rendered  the  host  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  guest 
to  whom  he  might  afford  shelter  beyond  the  space  of  three  days ;  yet 
there  prevailed  some  strange  customs  among  them  in  reference  to  this 
matter.  Every  wayfaring  man  who  quitted  the  high  road,  or  entered  a 
wood,  no  matter  for  what  purpose,  was  bound  to  shout  aloud,  or  blow  a 
horn,  under  the  penalty  of  being  treated  as  a  thief. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  made  use  of  coined  money  in  silver  and  copper ; 
the  gold  seems  to  have  passed  current  by  weight,  at  least  no  gold  coin 
of  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  has  yet  been  discovered.  They  computed  by 
pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  with  them,  as  with  us,  twelve  pence  made  one  sliilling,  and  twenty 
shillings  one  pound ;  however,  there  were  two  kinds  of  penny,  the  greater 
and  the  less ;  of  the  former  five  composed  a  shilling  ;  and  in  veiy  old 
times,  twenty  of  the  latter  were  required  to  make  up  the  same  amount. 
Tliey  had  also  the  mancus,  equal  to  thirty  pence,  and  the  mark  or  half- 
pound.  Previous  to  Alfred's  reign  all  the  calcidations  were  made  by 
pennies ;  during  the  government  of  that  prince  shillings  appear  to  have 
been  substituted,*  though  there  are  several  documents  extant  in  which 
the  pound  and  the  penny  are  likewise  specified.  Besides  these  the  ora 
and  the  scajtta  are  mentioned,  of  which  the  last  seems  to  have  been  the 
smaller  penny  ;  while  the  greater  penny  is  on  all  occasions  expressed  by 
the  word  "  penning."  For  their  first  knowledge  of  the  art  of  coining, 
the  Anglo-Saxons  were  indebted  to  the  Koman  ecclesiastics ;  some  of 
whom,  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  continued  to  coin  money 
equally  with  the  king. 


What  is  pointed  out  as  the  great  cause  of  the 

civilization  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ? 
To  what  period    does  the    following  sketch 

apply  ? 
What  were  the  customs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 

i-egarding  children  P 
What  is  stated  about  surnames  ? 


What  were  the  divisions  of  life  ? 

What  was  the  state  of  education  P 

What  does  the  word  Cnight  signify  P 

What  is  stated  regarding  the  food  of  the  people  ? 

What  appears  to  have  been  their  custom  at 

meals  F 
What  is  stated  respecting  dress  ? 


•  In  this  respect  the  Portuguese  of  the  pre- 
sent day  somewliat  resemble  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Thoy  compute  by  reals,  the  smoUedt  of  imagin- 


able coins,  of  which  sotdb  thousands  are  ne- 
cessary to  make  up  the  amount  of  a  few  sliU- 
lings. 
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or  wkat  dtoKociptiaa  were  their  churches  and 

palaces? 
What  method  of  estimating  time    did  king 

Alfred  resort  to? 
What  is  stated  of  their  ftimitare  and  plate  ? 

—what  faixuries  did  they  indulge  in  ? 
What  was  their  customary  mode  of  travelling  ? 
What  were  their  diyersionB  P 
What  was  their  treatment  of  women  ? 
What  were  the  different  classes  of  people  ? 
What  different  Idnds  of  nobility  hsid  th^y  ? 
How  mi|dit  (kee-men  and  merchants  attain  the 

rank  (Ethane? 
What  was  a  hide  of  land  ? 
How  many  acres  must  a  nobleman  possess  to 

entiUe  faJm  to  a  seat  in  the  great  council  ? 
What  wero  the  privileges  of  the  free-men? — 

how  mi^t  they  be  forfeited? 


clergy- 


How  were  the  slaves  treated9^ 

By  whom  were  trades  carried  on  ? 

What  were  the  firee-burghers  ? 

What  mention  is  made  of  them  in  Domesday- 

book? 
What  trades  were  chiefly  in  repute  ? 
What  is  stated  of  Dunstan  and  other 

men? 
What  custom  is  alluded  to  in  the  will  of  Alflred 

the  Great  ? 
What  is  stated  regarding  foreign  trade  ? 
What  fishery  did  the  Anglo-Saxons  practise  ? 
What  was  their  treatment  of  travellers  ? — ^what 

was  the  law  respecting  such  ? 
What  metals  were  coined  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  ? 
In  what  manner  did  they  calculate  sums   of 

money  ? 
Who  among  them  had  the  right  of  coinage  ? 


SECTION  II. 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of 
the  feudal  system,  as  well  as  of  their  acquaintance  with  an  order  of 
chivalry — ^institutions  which  have  been  sometimes  unguardedly  repre- 
sented as  introduced  into  England  at  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest. 
Thus  all  lands  were  held  of  the  crown  on  the  condition  of  military  ser- 
vice, besides  being  liable  to  the  construction  of  bridges  and  castles,  at 
the  king's  behest.  Thus,  five  hides  of  lands  were  burdened  with  the 
supply  of  one  soldier  in  time  of  war ;  one  hide  was  required  to  furnish 
one  man  for  the  repair  or  construction  of  a  bridge  or  castle.  The 
burghers  also  were  subject  to  the  same  services  in  a  proportion  which 
was  fixed  by  custom ;  and  it  rested  with  the  king  alone  to  remit  them. 
Nor  was  it  the  sovereign  who  exclusively  asserted  a  feudal  supremacy. 
Each  of  the  great  nobles  had  under  him  vassals,  or  lesser  thanes,  over 
whom  he  exercised  judicial  authority,  and  from  whom  he  exacted  ser- 
vices similar  to  those  which  he  himself  paid  to  the  crown.  All  the 
lands  in  the  kingdom,  in  addition  to  those  owned  by  monasteries,  were 
divided  among  five  orders  of  men,  of  which  the  three  first  only  may  be 
regarded  as  proprietors  in  chief :  the  king,  whose  domains  were  very 
extensive ;  the  archbishops  and  bishops ;  the  earls ;  and  after  them, 
though  at  a  long  interval,  even  the  thanes  and  ceorls.  Some  of  these, 
though  in  all  other  respects  proprietors,  were  not  permitted  to  sell  or 
aUenate  their  estates ;  others  paid  for  them  annually  a  fixed  amount  in 
money,  or,  as  it  is  now  termed,  a  quit-rent ;  while  a  third  part  per- 
formed especial  service,  such  as  plougliing,  sowing,  reaping,  and  gather- 
ing in  the  harvest  of  a  small  portion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  superior.  In 
cases  where  the  parties  possessed  the  right  of  bequeathing  or  selling 
their  lands,  certain  established  forms  of  conveyance  were  used ;  while  a 
disputed  succession,  or  the  merits  of  a  bargain  unfulfilled,  were  referred 
to  the  decision  of  a  jury,  or  gemot. 

The  order  of  chivalry  recognised  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  differed 
in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  Normans ;  but  was  not  less  strongly 
maAed,  or  less  highly  esteemed.     It  partook,  perhapa,  mot&  o^  ^^ 
character  of  a  religious  distinctioD ;  for,  besides  being  ptecede<V\y3  i"aa^- 
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ing  and  penaftce,  it  was  conferred  only  by  the  hands  of  an  abbot  or 
other  churchman.  The  mode  of  bestowing  it  was  this  :  when  the  aspirant 
had  completed  his  term  of  probation,  and  solenmly  confessed  his  sins, 
the  abbot  girded  him  with  a  belt,  and  laid  upon  his  shoulder?  the  blade 
of  a  naked  sword.  He  was  then  pronounced  to  be  a  thegn  or  miles ;  a 
title  which,  in  later  times,  merged  into  that  of  cnight. 

At  an  early  period  after  their  arrival  in  Britain,  the  Saxons  began  to 
turn  their  attention  to  agriculture.  They  soon  made  so  much  progress 
as  to  divide  their  fields  by  means  of  hedges  and  ditches,  and  to  rear  in 
each  the  particular  crop  to  which  the  soil  might  appear  to  be  adapted. 
Besides  these  enclosures,  they  had  extensive  commons,  on  which  they 
fed  their  flocks ;  and  patches  of  wood  attached  to  each  farm,  of  which 
they  were  exceedingly  careful.  They  reared  large  herds  of  swine,  but 
were  not  neglectfid  of  cattle,  and  still  less  so  of  sheep,  which  constituted 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  wealth.  The  implements  in  use  among 
them  seem  to  have  closely  resembled  our  own ;  for  they  had  ploughs, 
rakes,  sickles,  scythes,  forks,  and  flails,  besides  carts  and  waggons, 
windmills  too,  and  watenmills,  by  no  means  of  rude  construction.  Of 
the  order  in  which  they  performed  the  labours  of  agriculture,  some 
idea  may  be  gathered  from  the  illuminations  and  rude  paintings  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  One  of  these  describes  the  operations  of  the 
year  in  the  following  manner : — In  January,  men  are  represented  as 
ploughing  with  four  oxen  in  a  yoke,  of  whom  one  drives,  another  holds 
the  plough,  and  a  third  scatters  seed.  In  February,  they  cut  or  prune 
trees,  among  which  are  the  vine.  In  March,  one  digs,  another  wields  a 
pickaxe,  a  third  sows.  April  appears  to  have  been  an  idle  month ;  for 
in  the  illumination  alluded  to,  three  persons  are  sitting  and  drinking, 
with  two  attendants,  while  two  men  sit  apart,  one  pouring  liquor  into 
a  horn,  the  other  holding  a  horn  to  his  mouth.  In  May,  a  shepherd 
sits  with  a  lamb  in  his  lap ;  his  flocks  are  scattered  round  him,  and  there 
is  a  group  of  spectators  in  the  background.  In  June,  some  are  reaping 
with  sickles ;  some  load  a  cart  with  sheaves  of  com ;  and  one  man  blows 
a  horn.  In  July,  men  fell  trees.  In  August,  they  mow  the  grass.  Sep- 
tember is  devoted  to  boar-hunting  ;  October  to  hawking  ;  November  to 
the  labours  of  the  smithy.  In  December,  there  is  threshing,  measuring 
the  grain,  and  heaping  it  into  baskets,  in  the  presence  of  one  who  seems 
to  reckon  the  quantity  by  the  aid  of  a  notched  stick. 

Notwithstanding  that  tlieir  seasons  seem  to  have  been  more  severe 
than  ours,  the  effect,  no  doubt,  of  imperfect  drainage,  the  Saxon  un- 
deniably cultivated  the  vine  ;  at  least,  in  their  deeds  of  sale  and  bequest, 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  vineyards.  They  also  carried  their  horti- 
cultoal  skill  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  of 
the  places  most  renowned  at  the  present  day  for  extensive  gardens, 
many  had  acquired  their  peculiar  celebrity  when  Domesday-book  was 
written.  In  the  same  document  mention  is  made  of  "  parks  of  beasts  of 
the  wood,"  such  as  the  park  of  Rislepe,  in  Middlesex,  of  St.  Alban's,  and 
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Ware,  in  Herts ;  wMle  fisheries  in  the  rivers  seem  to  have  been  even 
then  attached  not  nnfrequently  to  portions  of  land.  Of  all  the  lands 
in  the  kingdom,  those  owned  by  monasteries  and  churches  were  by  far 
the  best  cultivated  and  the  most  productive. 

The  most  important  political  office  among  the  Saxons  was  that  of 
Cyning,  or  King,  which,  as  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  was  anciently 
elective,  and  which,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  or  at  the  termination  of  any 
particular  service,  the  holder  was  accustomed  to  resign.  WTien  Hengist, 
Ella,  Cerdic,  and  Ida  invaded  Britain,  they  and  the  other  cliiefs  who 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  the  island,  came  with  the  rank 
of  war-kings  only ;  but  to  retain  a  territory  acquired  from  a  people  who 
ceased  not  to  struggle  for  its  recovery,  required  a  continuance  of  the 
same  powers  which  had  been  wielded  in  its  acquisition ;  and  hence  the 
kingly  authority,  instead  of  being  laid  aside,  as  custom  required,  became 
confinned  in  the  persons  of  the  individuals  to  whom  it  had  been  com- 
mitted. That  it  should  have  ceased  by  degrees,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  institution,  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, considering  the  condition  of  the  conquered  country  with  respect 
to  the  distribution  of  property.  The  British  kings  possessed  extensive 
domains,  and  a  degree  of  influence  proportionate  to  their  wealth.  These 
became  naturally  the  spoil  of  their  Saxon  successors,  as  the  place  of  the 
British  nobles  was  claimed  and  obtained  by  the  Saxon  chiefs  of  lesser 
note ;  so  that  in  the  end  there  grew  up  a  Saxon  nobility,  fencing  round 
and  securing  their  sovereign  in  his  rights.  As  the  one  order  of  men, 
however,  claimed  the  privilege  of  transmitting  their  estates  to  their 
posterity,  so  were  they  willing  that  the  other  should  demise  the  crown 
to  his  natural  heirs,  subject  only  to  certain  restrictions,  which  appear 
never  to  have  been  relaxed.  The  kings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  became 
confirmed  in  their  powers  only  by  the  voice  of  the  Wittenagemot,  which 
altered  without  scruple  the  line  of  succession  as  often  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  seemed  to  require. 

Once  established  on  the  throne,  however,  and  acknowledged  as 
sovereign  by  the  great  councd,  the  prince  became  master  of  numerous 
prerogatives,  and  guarded  by  numerous  immunities.  He  was  prayed 
for,  and  voluntarily  honoured ;  his  word  was  to  be  taken  without  an 
oath ;  he  had  the  right  of  pardoning  in  certain  cases ;  his  mundhyrd 
and  his  were^  were  larger  than  those  of  any  other  class  in  society ;  his 
safety  was  cared  for  by  high  penalties  for  offences  committed  in  his 
presence  or  habitation,  or  against  his  family ;  he  had  the  lordship  of 
the  free ;  he  had  the  option  to  sell  over  sea ;  to  kiU,  or  to  take  the  price 
of  a  free-man  thief;  also  to  sell  a  slave  over  sea,  or  take  a  penalty ;  he 
could  mitigate  penalties  and  remit  them ;  before  his  tribunal  thieves 
were  brought,  lus  was  the  last  court  of  appeal ;  he  was  the  executive 
superintendent  of  the  general  laws,  and  usually  received  the  fines 
imposed  upon  crimes ;  the  J£W3  were  his  property ;  the  \\\^  c\^- 
^jtj're  olSeers,  Ealdormen,   Gerefas,  Thegns,  and  otliers,  were  \vcW^ 
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to  be  displaced  by  liim.  He  convoked  the  councils  of  the  Witan,  sum- 
moned the  people  to  the  army,  and  commanded  it  when  embodied. 
His  dignity  again  was  supported  out  of  demesne  lands,  which  aboundeti 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  had  many  palaces  or  seats,  of 
which  one,  namely,  Windsor,  continues  to  this  day  a  royal  residence. 
Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes  exercised  by  no 
means  an  unlimited  sovereignty.  Their  rights,  their  lands,  their  duties, 
were,  on  the  contrary,  as  accurately  defined  as  those  of  the  meanest  of 
their  subjects,  who  Appear  to  have  been  not  less  jealous  of  royal  en- 
croachments, than  they  were  prompt  to  pay  to  royalty  the  respect  which 
was  due. 

The  army  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  rather  a  feudal  militia  than 
a  body  of  regular  troops,  whose  time  of  service  was  limited,  for  the 
most  part,  to  two  months,  and  which  was  paid,  clothed,  and  armed  by 
the  proprietors  of  land.  Five  hides  sent  forth  an  armed  man,  and 
each  hide  furnished  for  his  maintenance  the  sum  of  four  shillings. 
The  penalty  of  non-attendance,  however,  when  regularly  sununoned, 
amomited  to  a  forfeiture  of  the  estate ;  and  a  fine  of  fifty  shillings  was 
levied,  in  case  a  substitute  had  been  promised  and  failed  to  appear. 
No  man  could  quit  the  camp  or  expedition  without  obtaining  the  long's 
permission ;  nor  was  it  lawful  for  any  one  to  join  it  without  a  simihir 
authority  was  given.  The  king's  fleets  were  generally  equipped  and 
ready  to  put  to  sea  about  Easter. 

The  Wittenagemot,  or  great  council  of  the  nation,  consisted  of  the 
king,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  sometimes  of  the  queen,  and 
always  of  the  greater  thanes,  and  occasionally  even  of  cnights  or  milites. 
During  the  existence  of  the  Heptarchy,  each  kingdom  had  its  own 
Wittenagemot;  when  the  seven  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  same 
crown,  one  Wittenagemot  sufficed  for  all.  It  is  probable  that  the 
proprietors  of  forty  hides  elected  representatives,  inasmuch  as  their 
niunbers  were  too  great  for  any  hall  to  contain  them,  while  the  distance 
of  many  from  the  place  of  meeting  would  throw  an  insuperable  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  their  attendance.  The  council  itself  came  together  on 
summons  from  the  king,  at  any  spot  which  he  might  appoint,  and 
generally  at  the  seasons  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.  When 
the  king  had  opened  the  session  with  a  speech,  the  Wittenagemot  pro- 
ceeded to  the  despatch  of  business,  under  which  head  was  comprehended 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  in  church  as 
well  as  in  state.  If  the  crown  had  demised,  they  elected  a  successor ; 
if  the  throne  were  fuU,  they  aided  the  king  in  enacting  laws,  and  con- 
tracting treaties  with  foreign  powers.  Before  them  the  great  nobles 
were  impeached,  as  in  the  case  of  Earl  Godwin ;  they  made  grants  of 
land,  and  sometimes  reversed  those  already  settled  by  the  sovereign. 
The  condition  of  the  churches  and  monasteries  came  under  their  care  ; 
and  they  received  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  inferior  courts,  in  civil 
as  well  as  in  criminal  causes.     Taxation  also,  which  dates  its  origin 
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from  ihe  reign  of  Ethelred,  was  by  them  regulated  and  commanded. 
With  all  these  constitutional  powers  placed  within  their  reach,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find,  that  the  Wittenagemots  became,  at  times,  too  strong 
for  the  monarch ;  and  that  their  hall  of  meeting  was  occasionally  con- 
verted into*  an  arena  for  the  conduct  of  seditious  contests. 

Inferior  to  the  Wittenagemot,  were  the  Sheremoi  and  Folkmot ;  both 
of  them,  as  the  names  denote,  provincial  or  county  meetings.  The 
former,  which  consisted  of  the  bishops,  the  earl  or  ealdorman,  the  earl's 
son,  and  two  persons  as  bearers  of  the  king's  writ,  by  the  authority  of 
which  it  sat,  of  the  gerefa  or  sheriff,  and  the  thegns,  tried  all  causes, 
dvil  and  criminal,  in  which  the  landowners  were  parties.  The  latter, 
even  while  the  sheriff  presided,  dealt  chiefly  with  merchants,  burghers, 
and  persons  of  lower  degree.  But  in  both,  pleadings  were  heard  and 
e\idenoe  taken  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  which  was  the  business  of  a 
jury,  consisting,  like  that  still  in  use  among  ourselves,  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, and  sworn  to  give  a  verdict  according  to  truth.  Thus,  in  one  of 
£thelred's  laws,  it  is  said,  "  Let  there  be  gemots  in  every  w€epentace, 
and  let  twelve  of  the  eldest  thegns  go  out  with  the  gerefa^  and  swear 
upon  the  relics  which  shall  be  given  into  their  hands,  that  they  will  con- 
demn no  innocent  man,  nor  screen  any  that  is  guilty."  *  There  was, 
however,  another  mode  of  trial,  to  which  the  accused  sometimes  sub- 
mitted, namely,  that  by  ordeal,  when  his  guilt  or  innocence  was  decided 
according  as  he  found  himself  able,  or  otherwise,  to  carry  a  ball  of  hot 
iron,  or  remove  a  stone  firom  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  with  his  bare 
hands.  But  this,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  deceit  was  used,  though 
originally  much  esteemed,  fell  by  degrees  into  disrepute ;  tiU,  in  the 
end,  the  trial  by  jury  almost  entirely  set  it  aside. 

There  prevailed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  various  distinctions  of  rank 
and  of  duty,  which  descended  in  gradation  from  those  of  the  sovereign 
to  those  of  the  ceorl.  Among  subjects  the  most  influential  was  the 
ealdorman,  or  earl,  who,  ranking  with  the  bishop,  acted  as  governor  of 
the  shire  or  county,  led  its  forces,  and  presided  at  its  assemblies.  Next 
to  him  was  the  gerefa  or  sheriff,  a  civil  officer,  who  acted  as  judge,  pre- 
sided in  ihefolkmot,  was  charged  with  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  and  the  safe  custody  of  prisoners,  and  who  was  punishable  by 
fine  and  confiscation  in  case  his  duties  were  neglected.  Then  came 
the  thegnes,  of  which  there  were  two  sorts ;  the  king's  thegnes,  who 
enjoyed  feudal  privileges,  acted  as  magistrates  and  jurors,  were  tried  by 
their  peers,  and  in  some  instances  transmitted  their  prerogatives  to  their 
posterity  ;  and,  secondly,  the  common  thegns,  a  much  more  numerous, 
though  a  less  influential,  body.  These  assisted  at  sheremots,  and  sat  as 
jurors  mfolkmots.  The  ceorU  appear  to  have  possessed  no  political 
importance,  and  to  have  exercised  no  authority. 

*  The  origin  of  Juries  seems  to  have  been  I  swore  that  thc^  did  not  believe  YviTa^\&!t^t^<& 
tfiis.  When  a  person  was  accused  of  any  crime,  j  waa    ac  uitted.     TUey   \7eT«  Va  wstAftcyotSivcft 
be  ttmMimeg.  in  de&alt  of  evidence  on  both  /  called  Juratora,  OT  aveaKta.  ^\i«tk!M  eras  XATib. 
Mldet,  nibmd  Ida  case  to   tlie  Judgment  of  juron 


fma/re  mm  of  ,nmpeetabiii^;   and  if  theae 
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Almost  all  offences  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  not  excepting  that  of 
murder  itself,  were  commutable  for  a  pecuniary  fine.  For  every  man's 
life,  indeed,  a  ransom  was  fixed,  called  his  were,  on  payment  of  which  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased,  the  homicide  might  go  free ;  provided  he 
were  likewise  prompt  in  discharging  the  wite,  or  fine,  to  wMch  the  king 
at  the  same  time  laid  claim.  For  the  protection  of  a  man's  house, 
again,  and  all  whom  it  was  supposed  to  shelter,  another  mulct  was 
established;  to  which,  under  the  appellation  of  mund,  the  brawler,  or 
violater  of  domestic  peace,  became  liable.  In  like  manner  adultery, 
theft,  injuries  done  to  the  person,  all  were  punishable  by  fine ;  the 
amount  levied  varying  according  to  the  rank  of  the  party  injured,  and 
sometimes  of  the  individual  by  whom  the  injuiy  was  committed.  Thus 
the  king's  were  and  mund  were  both  considerably  greater  than  those  of 
the  earl,  the  were  and  mund  of  the  earl  were  greater  than  those  of  the 
thegne,  and  so  on,  till  the  scale  came  so  low  as  to  reach  the  ceorl,  and 
even  the  theon.  However,  theft  was  very  severely  punished,  not  unfre- 
quently  with  death  itself;  and,  to  guard  against  dishonest  dealing,  no 
man  was  permitted  to  sell  goods  above  the  value  of  twenty  pennies, 
except  within  the  gates  of  a  city  or  borough. 

The  system  of  mutual  responsibility  or  suretyship,  of  which  Alfred  is 
said  to  have  been  the  author,  formed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  institutions  to  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  lived  in  obedience.  By  it 
the  counties  were  divided  into  hundreds,  and  the  hundreds  into  tithings, 
so  that  in  every  tithing  or  circle,  which  included  ten  families,  all  the 
members  were  answerable  for  the  good  behaviour  of  each,  and  each  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  all.  The  consequence  was,  that  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  there  prevailed  a  universal  responsibility; 
which,  however  much  it  might  tend  to  preserve  order  and  suppress 
crime,  kept  men  constantly  on  the  rack.  In  like  manner,  the  gildes  or 
corporations  of  trades  were  held  to  a  certain  extent  answerable  for  their 
members.  Should  one  of  these  commit  an  oflbnce,  and  prove  unable  to 
pay  the  fine,  the  gilde  became  liable,  and  the  money  was  exacted  gener- 
ally without  mercy. 


Describe  the  feudal  system  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

How  did  the  order  of  chivalry  among  them 
differ  from  that  of  the  Normans  P 

What  is  Icnown  of  Anglo-Saxon  agriculture  P 

How  are  the  labours  of  the  field  represented 
on  their  paintings  P 

What  is  mentioned  in  Domesday-book  of  vine- 
yards and  parks  P 

What  is  stated  of  the  kings  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  P 

How  did  the  nobility  arise  ? 

What  power  was  exercised  by  the  Wittenage- 
mot? 

What  were  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  ? 

How  was  their  authority  limited  ? 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  army  ? 

What  was  the  constitution  of  the  Wittenage- 
mot? 

"^  -«  waa  their  asaal  time  of  meeting,  and 


the  mode  in  which  they  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness? 

What  were  their  powers  P — ^what  did  they  occa- 
sionally  become  ? 

What  were  the  sheremot  and  the  folkmot  P — 
what  was  their  business,  and  how  were 
causes  decided  P 

What  was  the  ordeal  P 

What  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  juries? 

Wliat  were  the  various  distinctions  of  r^ik  and 
duty  P 

How  were  most  offences  to  be  atoned  for  ? 

By  what  regulation  was  the  public  peace 
guarded P 

How  did  these  payments  vary  P 

What  plan  was  devised  to  guard  against  dis- 
lionest  dealing  P 

What  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions  P 

How  was  it  carried  into  practice  ? 
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CHAPTEE  Y.    A.D.  1066  to  A.D.  1135. 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. — HIS  EARLY  HISTORY. — SUBDUES  ENGLAND. — REBEI.- 
UON  OF  HIS  SON  ROBERT. — HIS  DEATH. — IS  SUCCEEDED  BY  HIS  SECOND  SON, 
TVILLIAM  RUFUS. — HIS  VICES, — IS  KILLED  WHILE  HUNTING  IN  THE  NEW  FOREST. 
— HENRY  THE  FIRST. — HIS  WARS  WITH  HIS  BROTHER  ROBERT.  —DISPUTES  WITH 
THE  CHURCH. — HIS  SUCCESSES. — LOSS  OF  HIS  SON. — HIS  DEATH  AND  CHARACTER. 
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1071 
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1078 
1061 

1086 
1087 
1068 
1093 
1094 
1095 

1098 
1099 
1100 
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nnmiiainl., 
1066.] 


William  II. 


SECTION  I.    A.D.  1066—1100. 
COKTEMPOBARY    SOVEREIGNS. 

OBXICAITY. 


BCOTIiAin). 


[Malcolmm. 
1057J 


Henry  I. 


Donald  VII. 
Duncan  II. 
Donald  VII. 

restored. 
Edgar. 


VBAirCB. 


[Philip  I., 
1060.] 


[Henry  IV., 
1050.] 


•  •    .  •    . . 


PAPAL 
STATUS. 


[Alexander 
II.,  1068.] 

Gregory  VII. 

Victor  III. 
Urban  II. 


XASTBRN 
XMPIBB. 


[Constantino 
XII.,  Ducas, 

1059.J 
Romanos  IV. 
Michael  VII. 

NicephomsIII. 

Alexius  Com- 

nenus. 


Pascal  II. 


"WILLIAM  I.  {iumamed  the  Conqueror.)— 1066,  December  25—1087,  Sept.  9. 

1066  Coronation  of  William  on  Christmas  Day. 

1067  William  visits  Normandy  in  March,  and 

retoms  Dec.  5. 

1068  The  Curfew  Law  instituted. 

1069  An  insurrection  in  the  North,  when  the 

whole  countr]r  was  reduced  to  a  desert. 

1070  Lanfranc  appointed  archbishop  of  Canter- 

bury. 
1074  Boll  of  Pope  Gregor;^  VII.,  against  the 

investiture  and  marriage  of  priests. 
1077  Robert,  William's  eldest  son,  rebels  against 

hisfioher. 


1079  Justices  of  Peace  first  appointed  in  Eng- 
land; the  Court  of  Exchequer  established. 

1080  The  Tower  of  London  founded  by  William 
about  this  time. 

A  survey  of  all  the  estates  in  England  was 

begun  in  this  year,  and  finished  in  1086. 
The  original  record,  called  the  Domes- 
day-book, is  still  in  existence. 

1087  William  declares  war  against  Philip,  Idng 
of  Prance,  and  invades  that  country. 

Death  of  William,  near  Rouen,  Sept.  9. 


WILLIAM  II.  (swmomerfHuFUS.)— 1087,  S€ptember26—n00,  August  2, 


1067 


1063 


William  II.,  second  son  of  William  I., 
crowned  king  at  Westminster,  Sept.  26. 

Death  of  Lanfranc  archbishop  of  Canter- 
buiy;  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  introduced  the  construction  of 
vaults,  and  the  practice  of  interment 
near  the  high  altar,  in  England. 
1090  Ethelwerd,  a  Saxon  historian,  lived  about 
this  time. 

St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  bom. 

The  wooden  bridge  at  London  destroved 
by  a  flood,  Nov.  16,  during  a  terrible 
storm. 

Haloolm  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  having 
invaded  England,  was  defeated  and  slain 
near  Alnwick  by  Robert  de  Mowbray. 


1091 


1093 


1093  Anselm  consecrated   archbishop  of  Can- 

terbury, Dec.  4. 

1094  A  formidable  rising  in  Wales  against  the 

Normans. 

1095  Council  held   at  Clermont,  whence  the 

first  Crusade  originated. 

1096  Departure  of  the  first  Crusaders,  in  March. 

1097  A  tax  imposed  by  William  for  rebuiliUng 

London  Bridge,  the  erection  of  West- 
minster Hall,  and  the  construction  of  a 
wfidl  round  the  Tower. 

1099  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Crusaders,  July 

15 ;  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  founded. 

1100  WiUiam  kiUed,   whilst  hunting  in  the 

New  Forest,  Hampshire,  Aug.  2. 


WILLIAM  the  Conqueror,  the  warrior  by  whom  the  battle  of  Has- 
tings was  won,  derived  his  descent  fi'om  Eollo,  the  illustrious 
Northman  chief  who  wrested  from  Chirlea  the  Simple  ttie  aoxetd^Vj 
in  Bef  of  the  important  province  of  Normandy.     William,  t\vo\x^  ^'^- 
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gitimate,  had  succeeded  his  father,  Eobert,  in  the  duchy,  while  yet  a 
child  of  eight  years  of  age,  and  displayed,  as  manhood  began  to  open, 
all  the  virtues  which,  in  those  rude  days,  best  qualified  men  for  offices 
of  trust  and  command.  He  suppressed  a  dangerous  revolt  which 
occurred  within  his  own  dominions,  he  waged  a  successful  war  against 
his  neighbours,  and  scrupled  not  to  resist  and  to  repel  the  encroach- 
ments of  his  liege  lord,  the  king  of  France.  A  marriage  with  Matilda, 
the  daughter  of  the  puissant  earl  of  Flanders,  moreover,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  county  of  Maine,  added  largely  to  his  resources,  and 
rendered  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  lesser  sovereigns  of 
Europe;  well  qualified  to  afford  an  asyliun  to  the  fugitive  long  of 
England,  and  not  indisposed  to  take  advantage  of  any  accident  that 
might  arise  out  of  the  tie  which  was  thus  formed.  Of  the  grounds  on 
which  he  rested  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  heir  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
throne,  an  account  has  already  been  given.  The  measures  which  he 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  important  advantages  of  which 
the  fall  of  his  rival  had  put  him  in  possession,  must  now  be  stated. 

After  halting  a  few  days  to  refresh  his  troops,  and  detxiching  a  force 
to  reduce  Eomney,  and  to  chastise  its  inhabitants,  William  marched 
upon  Dover,  which,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  opened  its  gates,  and  gave 
him  possession  as  it  were  of  the  keys  of  England.  He  then  pushed  for 
London,  where,  in  a  tumultuous  meeting  of  the  Wittenagemot,  Edgar 
Atheling  had  been  proclaimed  king,  and  where  Stigand,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  two  powerftQ  earls,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  were  at  the 
head  of  a  disorderly  and  undisciplined  army.  The  approach  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  the  defeat  of  a  body  of  Londoners,  by  a  very  inferior 
force  of  Norman  cavalry,  sufficed  to  break  the  spirits  of  the  people  of 
the  south.  All  Kent  submitted  without  striking  a  blow,  and  even  the 
capital  displayed  no  inclination  to  risk  much  in  a  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. One  after  another,  too,  the  leading  men  of  the  kingdom 
gave  in  their  submission.  Stigand  met  William  at  WaUingford,  on 
the  Thames,  and  acknowledged  him  as  his  sovereign ;  and  even  Edwin 
and  Morcar,  finding  their  efforts  fail  to  organize  a  force  adequate  to 
resistance,  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  laid  do^vn  their  arms.  Over- 
awed by  these  signs  of  treachery,  and  alarmed  by  the  conflagrations 
which  extended  through  Buckinghamshire,  and  a  part  of  Herts,  to  the 
town  of  Southwark,  London  opened  its  gates,  and  William,  marching 
in,  consented  to  be  proclaimed  king,  and  gave  orders  that  his  corona- 
tion shoidd  take  place  during  the  ensuing  Christmas  festivities. 

The  preparations  which  William  considered  it  necessary  to  make, 
evinced  little  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  his  new  subjects.  He  caused 
a  house  to  be  fortified  for  his  reception,  which  has  since  grown  into  the 
Tower  of  London ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  surrounded  West- 
minster Abbey  with  Norman  soldiers.  How  far  it  was  his  intention,  at 
this  stage  in  his  career,  to  treat  the  vanquished  with  harshness,  is  un- 
certain.    He  extended  a  ready  pardon  to  many  of  the  thanes  who  had 
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bt'eii  in  anns  against  him,  and  confinucd  to  VAl^nr  Atlirlin*;,  his  |>n^ant 
rivni,  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Oxfonl,  whi(*h  the  (  unft'ssor  luui  iHrstuwotl 
u[3on  hiui ;  but  round  his  standard  ^vere  coll(*i*trd  advent un*rs  from  I'vi-ry 
couiitiy  in  £uropc,  with  wliose  hopes  of  plundrr  and  iidvanccnient  a 
state  of  quiet  was  altogether  at  variance.  These  stirred  up  the  Nonnun 
guards,  during  the  progress  of  the  ceremony,  to  attack  tlie  |>cople,  on 
the  plea  that  they  believed  the  person  of  the  monarch  to  Im  in  danger ; 
and  a  serious  tumult  ensued,  in  which  many  lives  wen:  lust,  and  lunuy 
houses  plundea'd.  William's  treatment  of  the  English  Ix-eame,  from 
thenceforth,  more  and  more  stem  every  day.  He  disarmed  Ixindon  and 
the  other  great  towns,  and  bridled  them  with  citadels,  into  whi(*h  ht 
tlircw  garrisons  of  foreign  troops.  All  real  power  he  transferred  without 
scruple  to  the  Normans,  whom  he  enriched  with  forfeited  estate's,  as 
well  as  with  portions  from  tlie  royal  demesne.  Nor  was  he  neglectfiJ 
of  the  church,  to  whose  iNirtiality  he  stood  deeply  indebted.  'I'lien:  wiu 
an  ancient  tribute  to  the  See  of  Home,  calleil  Pet4*r's  |K*nec,  with  whicli 
Ethelbert,  in  a  moment  of  superstitious  devotion,  luui  bunlened  his 
country,  but  which,  amid  the  confusion  of  hitc;  times,  had  been  ver) 
irregularly  paid.  This  William  renewed,  sending  at  the  same  time 
Harold's  standard  to  tlie  Pope,  while  at  home  he  built  and  endowed 
an  abbey,  on  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  caustnl  masses  tc 
be  daily  chanted  there  for  the  re])ose  of  the  souls  of  the  slain.  Finally, 
having  secured  the  person  of  Edgar,  of  the  Eurls  Morcar  and  Edwin, 
and  of  various  other  Saxon  chiefs,  he  departed  for  the  continent,  leavinj^ 
the  English,  as  he  imagined,  destitute  of  natioiud  leaders,  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Odo,  bishop  of  13aycux,  his  brother  by  the  mother's  side,  and 
W^illiain  Fitzosbome,  one  of  his  most  illustrious  oflicers. 

At  this  period,  the  hold  which  William  possessed  upcm  the  sove- 
reignty of  England  was  far  from  being  secure.  In  the  counties  south  ol 
the  Huinber,  indeed,  or  more  accurately,  hi  that  part  of  Enghuul  whicli 
lies  on  the  south  and  east  side  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  skirts  of  Hamp- 
shire to  the  edge  of  Norfolk,  the  forts  which  he  had  en^'Unl  gave  hin 
wliat  is  called  military  occupation  of  the  country.  AH  biiyond  that 
line,  however,  retained,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  independence,  that  is  tt 
say,  the  thanes  acknowledged  no  superior,  paid  no  tribute,  and  continue( 
to  manage  their  estates,  and  govern  their  vassals,  according  to  th( 
exiunple  of  immemorial  usage.  It  is  ])robable,  too,  tlmt  the  absence  of  th< 
Conqueror  liimself,  while  it  relaxed  the  bond  of  discipline  among  hi: 
Nonnan  adherents,  encourogcul  his  new  subjects  to  hatch  plots,  am 
enter  into  conspiracies,  for  William  had  not  quitted  England  man} 
weeks  before  disturbances  began  to  break  out  in  various  quarters.  0(1( 
exercised  the  powers  entrusted  to  him  with  merciless  rigour ;  but  th< 
Saxons,  too  feeble  to  take  the  field,  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  thei 
oppressors  in  nmneroiis  private  assassinations,  and  at  length,  arrange< 
a  plan  for  the  extermination  of  the  foreigners  during  the  fast  of  Ash 
Wednesday,  information  of  which  reacliixl  the  regcut.     U  ^^  *^^>^'^' 
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suit,  took  up  arms.  "William  passed  over  to  the  continent  at  the  head 
of  an  army  composed  chiefly  of  English,  and  soon  drove  the  rebel  from 
his  dominions,  who,  being  secretly  supported  by  the  king  of  Finance, 
took  shelter  in  the  castle  of  Gerberoi.  Thither  the  Conqueror  followed, 
and  during  the  siege  one  of  those  adventures  befell  to  which  the  cus- 
toms of  that  chivalrous  age  coidd  alone  give  rise.  It  chanced  that  dur- 
ing a  sally,  William  and  Eobert  met  man  to  man.  Each  was  ignorant 
of  the  rank  and  person  of  the  enemy  to  whom  he  was  opposed ;  till 
Robert,  more  active,  because  younger  and  less  corpident  than  liis  father, 
beat  William  from  his  horse,  and  wounded  him  in  the  hand.  The  sound 
of  the  fallen  warrior's  voice  made  him  instantly  aware  of  the  crime  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  he  implored  pardon  on  his  knees.  It 
was  granted,  and  the  unnatural  struggle  came  to  an  end  without  further 
mischief  on  either  side. 

William  was  at  this  time  so  unwieldy,  that  by  the  advice  of  his 
physicians  he  put  himself  under  a  course  of  medicine,  a  circumstance 
which,  when  communicated  to  the  king  of  France,  provoked  him  to  in- 
dulge in  idle  railings.  He  said  that  the  king  of  England  was  lying-in 
at  Rouen,  and  the  speech  being  i-epeated  to  that  fiery  monarch,  he  became 
grievously  irritated.  "Be  it  so,"  said  he ;  " but  at  my  churching  I 
shall  light  so  many  tapers  that  all  France  will  see  the  blaze."  He  was 
as  good  as  his  word ;  for  he  no  sooner  recovered  strength  enough  to  sit 
a  horse,  than  he  caiTied  fire  and  sword  as  far  as  the  city  of  Mantes. 
His  soldiers,  in  the  wantonness  of  triumph,  set  the  town  in  a  blaze,  and 
William  was  riding  about  to  witness  the  spectacle,  when  his  horse 
planted  his  foot  among  a  heap  of  burning  ashes,  and  began  to  plunge 
with  great  fiuy.  William,  as  yet  imperfectly  recovered,  and  still  inactive 
and  heavy,  was  thrown  fonvard  upon  the  saddle,  and  received  a  bruise, 
from  the  effect  of  which  he  never  recovered.  He  died  on  the  9th  of 
September,  1087,  after  bequeathing  to  Robert,  Nonnandy  with  its 
dependencies ;  to  William,  England ;  and  to  Henry,  a  sum  of  five 
thousand  pounds  in  silver. 

That  WiDiam  was  stem  and  tyrannical,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt; 
but  the  merit  cannot  be  denied  to  him  of  having  possessed  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  more  consummate  faculty 
of  controlling  it,  than  any  other  sovereign  of  his  own,  or  almost  any 
other  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  prince  who  possessed  some  of  his 
father's  good  qualities,  and  more  than  all  his  bad  ones.  W^illiain, 
sumaraed  Rufus,  by  reason  of  the  ruddiness  of  his  complexion,  scarcely 
waited  to  close  his  father's  eyes,  ere  he  flew  to  take  possession  of  the 
kingdom  bequeathed  to  him.  He  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  on  the 
26th  of  September,  1087,  and  endeavoured  for  a  time,  by  a  judicious 
distribution  of  the  royal  treasure,  to  ensure  the  support  of  the  most 
influential  among  the  barons.  But  he  had  not  tilled  the  throne  many 
weeks,  ere  his  brother  Robert,  at  the  instigation  of  Bishop  Odo,  and 

'^Dorted  by  many  of  the  Norman  barons  who  possessed  estiites  in 
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both  countries,  made  an  effort  to  hurl  him  from  his  9rnt.  Tlir  MU])rrioi 
sagacity  of  William,  and  a  prudent  application  of  his  )H'(*uniar\-  n-noun'cii, 
repelled  this  danger,  and  turned  it  u])on  the  wnywanl  and  fn'l)lr  prinn 
from  whom  it  emanated.  William  ap])ralcd  to  his  English  subjects, 
and  found  them  ready  and  devoted  allies  in  a  content  with  thcNonuans. 
The  consequence  was,  that  vSUtr  expelling  CkU)  from  the*  kingdom,  and 
reducing  others  of  his  discontented  barons  to  subjection,  he  passed 
over  to  Normandy,  where  war  was  carried  on  for  some  time  gn^tly  tc 
his  advantage.  Nevertheless,  William  not  only  forgot  the  loyalty  w[iicli 
liis  English  subjects  had  displayed  towanls  him,  but  heap<*d  upon  them 
burdens  more  grievous  than  those  to  which  his  father  had  rench'nHl  them 
subject.  He  enlarged  more  and  more  the  royal  parks  and  fon'sts,  in 
creating  one  of  which,  the  ('Onqueror  had  (h'lxipulated  thirty  scpian 
miles  of  country,  and  enacted  the  most  savage  laws  for  the  ])urpose  ol 
preserving  animtds  of  the  chase,  and  hindering  the  natives  from  enjoy* 
ing  a  sport  to  which  they  were  by  long  habit  attached. 

He  was  a  grievous  oppressor  of  the  clergy,  whose  lands  he  soizet 
without  scruple,  and  in  his  private  pn>cecdings  the  most  dissolute  oi 
men.  Yet  was  his  reign,  in  his  ])olitieal  chanietcr,  an  exceedingly 
prosperous  one.  He  succeeded  against  Ilolx'rt  in  the  field,  but  he  stiL 
more  effectually  over-reached  him  in  matters  of  diplomacy.  It  wat 
during  the  reign  of  William  Kufus,  that  the  ])(»ople  of  Knrope  first 
became  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  exiwlling  the  Saracens  from  Tales- 
tine,  and  establishing  there  a  Chnstian  monarchy.  To  this  wild  aw: 
romantic  scheme  they  were  alhired  by  the  j)reachiiig  of  IVter,  tin 
Hermit  of  Picardy,  who,  having  witnessed  the  cnielties  to  whiel 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  were  subjected,  devoted  all  the  energiej 
of  an  extraordinary  mind  to  the  attainment  of  one  object.  Thougl 
treated  for  a  while  with  cokhiess  by  the  great,  Vcivr  made  a  deej 
impression  on  the  feelings  of  the  vulgar,  and  suecexKled  at  last  ii 
conveying  to  the  mind  of  Pope  Urban  the  Second  some  share  of  tin 
enthusiasm  which  gave  a  character  to  his  own.  The  merit  of  recovering 
from  the  blasphemers,  by  force  of  arms,  the  country  in  which  tin 
lledeemer  had  sojourned  in  the  flesh  and  consummated  his  mission 
became,  therefore,  a  standing  subject  of  declamation  in  all  the  citie 
and  castles  of  Christendom.  The  projecrt,  which  accorded  well  witl 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  times,  was  taken  up  with  avidity ;  till  ii 
the  end,  kings,  barons,  knights,  and  yeomen,  alike  burned  with  zeal  ii 
the  holy  cause.  A  cnisade  was  accordingly  proclaimed,  and  from  al 
quarters,  multitudes  gathered  round  the  sacred  standard,  each  mai 
(listinguished  by  the  holy  symbol,  a  red  cross,  painted  upon  his  giuTuenta 
There  was  no  prince  in  Europe  to  whom  the  exi)edition  pres(;nted  si 
many  attractions  as  Rob(»rt  of  Normandy.  He  mortgag(ul  his  \u\wi\i 
Uiry  dominions  to  his  brotluT  William,  and  marched  at  the  head  of 
chosen  band,  to  toil  for  both  a  temporal  and  an  eternal  crown  under  th 
widls  of  Jerusalem. 
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This  addition  to  bis  territories,  however  much  it  might  gratify  tlie 
personal  ambition  of  William,  proved  a  source  of  considerable  annoy- 
ance and  expense  to  his  English  subjects.  The  Normans  continually 
rebelled,  and  were  kept  under  only  by  the  expenditure  of  much  blood 
and  treasure ;  nevertheless,  William  endeavoured  still  more  to  enlarge 
his  empire,  by  negotiating  a  similar  bargain  with  the  earls  of  Poictiers 
and  Guienne.  But  ere  the  fleet  or  army  could  be  assembled,  with 
which  he  proposed  to  take  possession,  an  accident  befell  him  which 
caused  a  great  change  in  the  policy  of  England. 

Abhorred  by  all  classes,  and  tormented  by  the  upbraidings  of  his  own 
conscience,  William  fell  into  a  state  of  extreme  dejection ;  to  dispel 
which,  he  repaired  to  the  New  Eorest,  his  favourite  scene  of  hunting. 
He  had  learned  that  predictions  of  his  early  death  were  generally  cir- 
culated, and  a  superstitious  conviction  that  they  were  not  devoid  of 
truth  preyed  upon  his  mind.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1100,  he  passed 
a  sleepless  night,  and  alarmed  by  a  dream  which  one  of  liis  attendants 
described  to  him,  he  refused,  in  the  early  pai-t  of  the  day,  to  quit  the 
house.  But  eating  and  drinking  at  dinner  more  copiously  than  usual, 
his  courage  revived ;  and  he  called,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  for 
his  horse.  The  company  went  forth,  and  were  soon  sepai*ated  in  the 
hurry  of  the  chase,  and  did  not  meet  again  till  evening.  The  king 
was  not  among  them.  They  sought  him  for  a  while  without  success, 
and  found  liim,  at  last,  lying  dead  beneath  a  tree,  with  an  arrow  fixed 
in  his  breast.  Tradition  attributes  the  deed  to  a  French  knight,  named 
Walter  TyiTel,  who  is  reputed  to  have  avenged,  by  an  accident,  the 
wi'ongs  of  a  suffering  people ;  but  Walter  himself  denied  the  truth  of 
the  nimour,  long  after  an  acknowledgment  could  have  wrought  him 
harm.  This  event  occasioned  no  soitow  among  the  people  of  England, 
over  whom  a  more  licentious  and  arbitraiy  monarch  had  never  exercised 
dominion. 

Relate  the  early  history  of  the  Duke  of  Nor-  •  Wl>at  tax  was  renewed  ? 

mandy.  What  was  the  plea  for  rebellion  'hy  Robert  of 

How  did  he  proceed  after  the  battle  of  Hast-  |      Normandy  ? 


ingsP 
What    disposition    towards  the   English  did 

William  e\inoe  ? 
What  occurred  at  his  coronation  ? 
What  measures  did  the  king  then  take  P 
Whom  did  he  appoint  regent  during  his  ab- 
sence on  the  continent  P 
W;j»at  were  the  limits  of  William's  dominion 

at  that  time  P 
In  what  state  were  the  districts  beyond  the 

line  P 
What   conspiracy  was    formed  in   William's 

abc«nceP 
State  the  results  of  his  three  campaigns  against 

the  English. 
Describe  the  Norman  feudal  system. 
What  changes  in  the  judicature  of  the  country 

were  established  ? 


What  incident  happened  at  the  siege  of  Qer- 
beroi  ? 

What  occasioned  the  death  of  William? 

>Vhen  did  it  occur  ? 

How  did  he  bestow  his  dominions  and  his 
wealth  P 

What  was  the  character  of  William's  success- 
orP 

How  did  he  defend  himself  against  his  brother  ? 

What  was  his  treatment  of  the  English  ?— of 
the  clergy  ? 

What  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  the 
Crusades  P 

How  did  William  acquire  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy P 

What  were  the  consequences  P 

Into  what  state  of  mind  did  the  king  fall  ? 

When  and  how  did  he  come  by  his  deiULh  ? 
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CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


BirOLAlTD. 

BCOTLASD. 

VRXixcm. 

GSRMAST. 

FA  PAL 

STATU. 

ZAUTMir 

iifle 

1118 

[Henry  I., 
IIOO.J 

[Edgar,  1096.] 
Alexmndorl. 

[Philip  I, 
lUtfu.J 

•  •       •  •       •  • 

Louis  VI. 

[Henry  IV., 

io.m;.i 
Henry  V. 

[l>aM«l  II., 
loiw.j 

Gclaniua  II. 

[Alexias  Ciiin- 

UCUUS,  lOnl.J 

Jolin  Comn*- 

1110 

Lothtiire  fl. 

<*allxtui  II. 
Houoriiu  11. 

Inuoonit  II. 

uus. 

1124 
1125 
1130 

David  L 

11S5 

Stephen. 

1100  Henry  I.,  younger  brother  of  William  II., 
crowned  at  Wuichester,  Aus.  5. 

1106  Henry  defeats  Ills  brother  Kol)ert,  dalce 
of  Monnaud^,  Sept.  27,  and  Joiiu  tlwt 
province  to  his  kingdom. 

1109  Ingulphus,  a  8ai(on  writer,  author  of  tiic 

Hitioty  of  Croulandf  died. 
— —  Death  of  Archbishop  Anselm. 

1110  Edgar  Atheliug,  the  hist  of  tlie   Saxon 

pnnces,  dies  in  England. 
1114  The  river  Thames  at  London  so  dried  op, 
Oct.  10,  as  to  be  oiUy  kneo-deop  between 
■        To 


HENRY  I.  {sumamed  Bkauclebc.) — 1100,  Avguat  5—1135,  December  1. 

1115  A  severe  winter  thin  year;  the  bridgfs 
thrtNigliout  England  broken  by  the  ice. 

11 IR  Order  uf  KnighU  Templars  instituted. 

1110  I-1<»ren(-e  of  Worcester,  author  of  a  chro* 
nirle,  dieil ;  he  wrote  in  llui. 

1120  Henry's  heir,  William,  drowned  at  sea, 
Nov.  20. 

1121  I'he  flnit  Arabian  horse  introduced  into 
Britain. 

1134  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  died  in  cap- 
tivity, in  the  castlu  of  CarUUT. 

1135  Henry    died   at  St.  Denis,  near  Rouen, 
the  bridge  and  the  Tower.        ~  Dec.  1. 

HENEY  the  First,  the  younger  brother  of  the  king,  who,  by  rcnson 
of  his  literary  acquirements,  had  received  the  surname  of  Ikauelcre, 
was  among  the  number  of  guests  who  attcnck^d  William  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  no  sooner  ascertwincd  his  brother's  fate,  than,  without 
delaying  to  seethe  coi^pse  decently  inteiTcd,  he  rode  post  to  ^Vinches>te^, 
where,  after  a  slight  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  k(;eper,  he  made  liiiii- 
self  master  of  what  yet  remained  of  the  royal  ti^'asure.  With  such  an 
engine  at  his  control,  he  experienced  no  ditticulty  in  seciiniig  the  allegi- 
ance of  a  powerful  party  among  the  nobles.  Within  two  days  after  his 
arrival  he  was  crowned  king,  to  the  injury  of  those  rights  which  Ilobertj 
his  elder  brother,  was  not  at  hand  to  urge  or  to  defend. 
.  Henry's  first  public  acts  held  out  to  Ids  subjects  in  general  the  pro- 
spect of  a  better  and  more  equitable  system  of  govcniment  than  the) 
had  yet  experienced  since  the  Conquest.  He  dismissed  the  uiiworth) 
instruments  of  his  predecessor's  pleasures ;  restored  to  the  church  its 
plundered  rights ;  pledged  himself  to  the  exaction  of  moderate  reliefs 
from  his  vassals,  and  to  exercise  his  powers  in  wai'dships  and  marriagt 
with  lenity.  That,  however,  which  most  of  all  gave  satisfaction  to  tht 
English,  was  an  assurance  that  he  *'  would  restore  to  them  the  laws 
of  King  Edward,  as  amended  by  his  father."  There  was  something 
in  this  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  men  who  still  lookec 
back  with  fondness  to  the  memory  of  other  times,  and  who  had  neve 
known  what  the  blessings  of  law  and  order  were  suice  the  line  of  thei: 
ancient  sovereigns  was  broken,  and  their  old  customs  interrupted.  No 
did  Henry's  anxiety  to  conciliate  his  people  stop  here.  He  founc 
within  the  walls  of  a  convent  Maud,  or  Matilda,  the  dau^biti  qI  ^\»J 
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('111 Ml.  kin;;  of  Si^otland,  mid  the  niece  of  Edgar  Atheling,  with  whom, 
ns  it  Wits  known  tliat  she  hnd  never  taken  the  vow,  he  contracted  a 
niarrinp'.  \\\  tliat  ]M)litic  art,  the  line  of  the  Norman  and  Anglo- 
Snxnn  dynnstirs  n])])<>anMl  to  be  united,  and  the  right  of  Heniy  himsdf 
tn  thr  thnuic,  \\\\\v\\  \\v  had  undeniably  usurped,  was  rendered,  in  the 
t-yi's  of  the  Saxnns  at  h^ast,  incontrovertible,  and  even  sacred. 

llcnn  had  not  lon^  coin])lctcd  this  judicious  arrangement,  when  his 
b  nil  her  i{nb(Ml  returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  bringing  with  him  a  fiur 
l»ridc.  Sihylla,  the  danjrhtcr  of  tiie  count  of  Conversana,  in  Italy.  The 
rhivaln)us  prince  was  enthusiasttically  received  by  his  own  subjects, 
and  even  anion;;  the  An^^lo-Nonunns  there  were  many  who,  dazzled  by 
his  renown,  promised  him  their  aid  in  case  he  should  attempt  to  gain 
possession  of  the  K!i;i:lish  crown.  Robert  soon  collected  an  armv,  with 
wiiieii  lie  landed  at  Porismoiith,  and  Ileniy  was  not  slow  in  takmgtbe 
field  apiinst  him  :  but  no  bhKxl  was  shed.  By  the  inten^ention  ot 
Aiiselm.  now  arehliishop  of  ('anterl)ur}%  a  treaty  of  good-will  was  con- 
eluded,  which,  wliile  it  seeuretl  to  Henry  the  sovereignty  of  England, 
irndenMl  him  liable  to  an  annual  ])aynient  to  his  brother  Sobert.  li 
was  stipulated,  mortM)ver,  that  on  the  demise  of  either  of  the  brothers, 
the  Murvivor  should  siienrd  to  the  dominions  of  both;  and  that  the 
partisans  on  each  side  shoidd  rcmve  a  free  pardon,  and  be  secured  in 
ihe  jiossession  of  their  estates. 

Robert  departed  for  the  continent,  but  had  scarcely  reached  it,  ere 
his  lailliless  lu-other  proceeded  to  infiiiige  upon  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Si«v««ral  of  the  bnioiis  who  had  earned  arms  against  him  were  treated 
as  n-brls.  and  the  remainder  could  not  coimt  upon  his  forbearance 
!'x«'ept  I'l-om  day  ti»  day.  Hobert  hastened  back  to  London,  where, 
with  his  usual  impetuosity,  he  upbraided  the  king  of  England  with  his 
fimlts ;  and  whence  he  was  ^jlad  to  purchase  the  liberty  of  departure 
by  a  suiTcnder  of  his  pension.  ^Vhcu  there  was  so  much  ground  of 
(*om plaint  on  the  one  side,  and  of  sus])icion  on  the  other,  an  abstinence 
from  ])ositivc  hostility  could  seann'ly  be  expected.  Hemy  now  became 
the  assailant,  and,  on  the  ii7th  of  8e])tember,  1106,  overthrew  the 
Norman  anny  at  Tinehebrai,  wlieix*  Robert  and  ten  thousand  of  his 
followers  wert».  made  iirisonei's.  Henry  could  not  afford  to  treat  a  man 
whom  he  had  so  deeply  injunul  with  jjjtMierosity.  The  brave,  but  thought- 
less, llobert  was  shut  uj)  in  the  castle  of  (-ardiff,  in  Glamorganshire; 
wlierts  his  eyes  having  been  put  out,  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  after 
a  melancholy  captivity  which  lasted  almost  thirty  years. 

Henry  pursued  his  advantages  till  the  whole  of  Normandy  submitted 
to  his  rule.  The  son  of  his  brother,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  likewise 
fell  into  his  hands,  at  the  surrender  of  Falaise ;  and  being  brought 
l)efore  him,  began  to  weep,  and  to  implore  his  uncle's  clemency.  Henry, 
afler  gazing  upon  the  boy  for  some  time,  hastily  desired  that  he  should 
be  removed,  and  intnisted  him  to  the  care  of  Elie  de  Saem,  a  Norman 
baron.     But  if  he  chose  this  man  as  a  fit  instrument  by  which  to 
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accomplish  any  foul  purpose,  he  was  deopive<l.  Klie,  hearini^  that  the 
king  designed  to  seize  the  child  again,  fled  with  him  to  the  Fn'nch  court, 
where,  from  Louis  le  Gros,  the  reigning  monarch,  he  obtained  a  ready 
welcome  and  honourable  treatment. 

While  he  considered  himself  in  danger  from  the  machinations  of 
'  his  brother  and  his  adherents,  Henry  had  taken  care  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  church,  notwithstanding  a  claim  set  up  by  Archbisliop 
Anselm,  in  behalf  of  the  prelates  and  abbots,  of  exemption  from  the 
ancient  custom  of  homage.  Hitherto,  the  ecclesiastical  loni,  on  pre- 
sentation to  his  dignities,  had  been  in  the  habit,  ccjually  with  the  lay 
barons,  of  swearing  allegiance  to  the  monarch,  and  receiving  from  him, 
as  the  badge  of  investiture,  a  ring  and  crosier.  The  Church  of  Itome 
became,  by  degrees,  jealous  of  what  was  declared,  in  more  than  one 
council,  to  be  an  interference  with  the  spiritual  authority,  and  a  violent 
controversy  began,  which  threatened,  at  one  jieriod,  to  bring  the  king- 
,dom  under  a  curse  of  excommunication.  Heniy,  powerful  as  he  was, 
felt  himself  unable  to  hold  out  against  the  threats  of  the  supreme  pon- 
tiff. He  therefore  consented  to  a  compromise,  by  which  it  was  estab- 
lished, that  in  all  time  coming,  bishops  should  do  homage  for  their 
temporalities  alone;  while  the  ring  and  crosier,  the  symbols,  as  they 
were  termed,  of  spiritual  authority,  should  be  presented  to  them  by  the 
pope,  as  head  of  the  church. 

William,  the  child  of  Eobert,  had  now  grown  up  to  man's  estate, 
and  gave  proof  that,  in  addition  to  his  father's  courage  aud  firmness, 
he  possessed  no  inconsiderable  share  of  his  grandfather's  sagacity.  His 
claim  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy  was  recognised  by  Louis ;  and  Bald- 
win, earl  of  Flanders,  as  well  as  Fulk,  earl  of  Anjou,  espoused  for  a 
tune  the  same  cause.  During  more  than  three  years  a  wox  was  waged, 
which  was,  at  last,  decided  on  the  plain  of  Brenneville,  in  a  eombat 
which  cost  the  lives  of  only  three  men-at-arms.  In  this*  action,  not 
only  Louis  and  Heniy,  but  William,  the  son  of  Henry,  and  WiUiam  of 
Normandy,  were  all  personally  engaged.  It  was  muiutaineil  by  live 
hundred  English  against  six  hundred  French  knights^  ami  ended  in  the 
discomfiture  of  the  latter. 

Worsted  in  the  field,  Louis  now  referred  the  decision  fd  the  quarrel 
to  the  pope,  and  Henry,  though  resolute  to  maintain  what  he  had  won 
by  the  sword,  consented  to  ottend  at  the  council  of  Kheims.  The  pontiff 
was  not  unwilling  to  undertake  an  ofiice  which  seemed  to<  strengthen 
his  claims  to  be  regarded  as  supreme  head  of  Christendom.  He  decided 
that  Henry  should  retain  possession  of  Normandy,  and  that  Prince 
William,  to  whom  his  father  intrusted  the  government  of  the  duchy, 
should  do  homage  to  the  king  of  France,  as  his  liege  loixl. 

Perhaps  no  English  monarch  ever  attahied  to  a  higher  pitch  of  pros- 

Eerity  than  that  of  which  Henry  appeared  to  be  now  in  possession.     He 
ad  recovered  all  the  hereditary  domains  of  his  house,  and  imited  them 
to  his  father's  conquests.     His  treasuiy  was  full,  he  vraa  «i.l  ^^^ct  nnVCv> 
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the  whole  world,  and  of  his  two  children,  one  acted  as  his  deputy  at 
Rouen,  the  other,  his  daughter  Matilda,  w^as  united,  though  but  eight 
years  of  aj^e,  to  Henry  the  Fiffch,  emperor  of  Germany. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  returned  to  England,  leaving  directions 
for  his  son  to  follow  in  the  ship  of  one  Fitz-Stephen,  a  Norman  mariner, 
whose  father  had  conveyed  the  Conqueror  to  the  scene  of  his  gloiy. 
Henry  reached  Southampton  in  safety,  where  he  lingered  several  days, 
anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  son ;  but  the  feelings  of  the  parent 
and  the  ambition  of  the  sovereign  were  alike  doomed  to  suffer  prostra- 
tion :  owing  to  the  mad  intemperance  of  the  crew,  which  was  eagerly 
promoted  by  the  prince  and  his  dissipated  associates,  the  vessel  struck 
upon  a  rock,  and  all  on  board,  with  the  exception  of  a  butcher,  perished. 
From  that  butcher  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  William  might 
have  escaped  in  the  boat,  had  not  the  cries  of  his  natural  sister  drawn 
him  back  again  to  the  wreck.  In  an  instant  the  boat  was  overturned 
by  men  who  struggled  for  their  lives,  and  borne  down  with  its  helpless 
burden. 

When  this  sad  intelligence  was  communicated  to  the  king,  he  fell 
senseless  to  the  earth ;  and  though  he  soon  rose,  and  >vith  an  affectation 
of  calmness,  which  he  did  not  feel,  spoke  of  resigning  his  will  to  that  of 
Providence,  he  was  never  afterwards  seen  to  smile.  New  projects,  indeed, 
occupied  liis  attention ;  for  his  wife  Matilda  died,  and  he  contracted  a 
second  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Louvain,  which,  however, 
proved  unfruitful.  He  then  laboured  to  secure  the  succession  in  the 
line  of  his  daughter  IMatilda,  whom  the  demise  of  the  emperor  had  left 
a  widow  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years ;  and  uniting  her,  with  this 
view,  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Anjou,  caused 
his  great  barons  and  bishops  to  swear  that  they  would  maintain  her 
rights  against  any  enemy.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  William  of  Nor- 
mandy survived  (and  he  had  recently  been  advanced  by  Louis  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  of  Flanders),  the  apprehensions  of  this  anxious  monarch 
suffered  no  abatement. 

That,  however,  which  a  thousand  intrigues  had  failed  to  effect,  an 
accident  brought  about.  William,  after  narrowly  escaping  the  dagger 
of  an  assassin,  received  his  death-wound  under  the  walls  of  Alost,  where 
he  had  just  defeated  a  rival  set  up  by  Ileniy  to  dispute  mth  him  the  pos- 
session of  his  dominions.  Now,  then,  at  last,  the  king  of  England  began 
to  receive  comfort,  though  the  fate  of  the  young  prince  appears  never  to 
have  been  forgotten.  His  daughter  had  borne  three  sons,  to  the  eldest 
of  whom  the  name  of  Henry  was  given ;  and  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his 
mother,  the  king  caused  his  barons  to  swear  fealty  in  a  gi'eat  council 
held  at  Oxford.  But  Henry  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy  the  state  of 
comparative  quiet  which  seemed  at  last  to  be  ensm*ed  to  him.  Having 
eaten  to  excess  of  lampreys,  a  dish  of  which  he  was  exceedingly  fond, 
lie  died  at  Rouen,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1135,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
^'ear  of  his  age,  and  thirty-sixth  of  a  reign  so  agitated  as  to  hinder  him 
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from  spending  more  than  five  uneasy  summers  within  his  n*:ihu  of 
England. 

Heniy  the  First  is  descnhed  as  possessed  of  a  commanding  figure,  a 
handsome  countenance,  and  an  extremely  engaging  manner,  lie  was 
braye,  vigilant,  and  crafty ;  and  though  stninrd  with  many  vires,  more 
especially  in  his  private  character,  seeuis  to  have  Wn,  u|K)n  the  whole, 
a  wise  and  prudent  prince.  lie  partook,  in<lw(l,  in  the  pnjudice  against 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  for  which  his  family  had  Wn  remarkal)lc,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  promoted  one  of  them  to  any  office  of  trust ;  but  he 
was  at  once  equitable  and  rigorous  in  the  execution  of  justice,  parti- 
cularly against  murderers,  coiners,  and  such  as  disturbed  the  peace  of 
society.  Henry  was  not  only  himself  an  accomplished  scholar,  but  a 
great  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men.  In  addition  to  Laiifranc 
and  Anselra,  names  of  no  mean  reputation,  there  flourished  in  I Ieiir\*s 
reign,  Geottrey  of  Monmouth,  the  historian  of  Britain,  and  Archbishop 
Turpin,  the  ingenious  author  of  the  history  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
twelve  peers.  But  Henry,  like  other  princes  of  the  ago  in  which  he 
lived,  set  at  nought  the  feelings  of  men  of  low  degree,  which  he  sacri- 
ficed without  compunction  to  his  own  propensities.  Innnoderately  at- 
tached to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  he  exercised  great  severity  uixm 
such  as  encroached  upon  the  royal  forests,  punishing  the  slaughter  of 
a  stag  as  severely  as  the  murder  of  a  man,  and  mutilating  all  the  dogs 
which  were  kept  along  the  borders  of  his  chase.  To  him  the  city  of 
London  stands  indebted  for  the  charter  on  which  the  rights  of  its  cor- 
poration are  founded;  and,  unless  tradition  speaks  falsely,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  owes  to  him  the  origin  of  some  of  its  valuable 
foundations.  Nevertheless,  his  conduct  towards  his  brother  evinces  a 
disposition  so  bad,  that  it  is  impossible,  in  spite  of  all  his  various  ac- 
complislmients,  to  hold  his  memory  in  estimation. 


How  did  Henry  secure   the   throne   on   the 

death  of  WUHam  Raftis  P 
What  cumaine  had  he,  and  for  what  reanon  r 
Wliat  were  the  first  acts  of  Henry's  govern- 

mentP 
What  act   secured  him   the  affection   of  his 

Englbh  eubiects  ? 
What  steps  aid  his  brother  Robert  take?— 

What  compromise  did  he  agree  to  P 
Did  Henry  oDserve  the  treaty  ? 
What  were  the  consequences  to  Robert  P 
How  was  the  son  of  Robert  preserved  ? 
How  was  Henry  involved  in  a  dispute  with 

the  clergy  P 
What  terms  was  he  obliged  to  agree  to  ? 
By  what  princes  was  William  of  Normandy 

supported? 
Describe  the  battle  of  BrenneviUe. 
Huw  was  the  quarrel  adjusted  P 


Wliat  was  the  condition  of  Henry  at   this 

time? 
How  were  all  his  prospects  cnished  ? 
What  effect  had  tiiis  upon  the  kine  ? 
To  whom  dill  he  labour  to  necure  llio  crown  P 
What  befoll  Willlnm  of  Nonnundv  V 
What  octtasionod  the  death  of  the  Icing  r 
When  and  where  did  he  die  P 
What   was   his   age,   and   how   long  had  he 

reigned? 
What  was  the  personal  appearance  of  the  king  P 
What  was  his  character  ? 
What  eminent  men  lived  during  his  reign  ? 
Wliat  punishment  did  he  iiiflh't  upon  such  as 

encroached  upon  his  forests  ? 
Wliat  iHjneftts  did  he  confer  upon  London  and 

the  University  of  Cambridge  ? 
What  conduct  of  his  eviiicus  his  badness  of 

heart? 


^* 
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BTEPHEN. — HIS  TROUBLED  BEIGN. — 18  TAKEN  PBISONEB.  —RELEASED. — HOUim 
THE  THRONE  AGAIN. — EXPELS  MATILDA.  —  INVADED  BY  HENBT.  —  THEIB 
TREATY. — STEPHEN  DIES. — IS  SUCCEEDED  BY  HENRY  THE  SECOND. — HIS  CON- 
TESTS WITH  BECKET. — CONQUERS  IRElJiND. — REBELLION  OP  HIS  SONS. — CAP- 
TUBE  OF  THE  KINO  OF  SCOTLAND. — HENRY'S  DEATH  AND  CHABACTEB. 


SECTION  I.    A.D.  1136—1154. 

CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIGNS. 


1137 
1138 

BirGLAJTI). 

[Stephen, 
1135.] 

SCOTLAND. 

[David  I., 
1124.] 

FRANCB. 

[Louis  VI., 

1108.] 
LoulB  VII. 

GBBHAVT. 

[Lothaire  11., 
1125.] 

Conrad  m. 

Frederic  I., 
Barbarossa. 

PAPAL 
8TATBB. 

[Innocent  II., 
1130.] 

Celestine  II. 

Lucius  II. 
Eugene  III. 

Anastasius  TV. 
Adrian  IV. 

BASTBBir 
BMPIBB. 

[John  Com* 
nenus,  1118.] 

1143 

Manuel  CSom* 

1144 

nenoa. 

1145 
1150 
1152 

1153 
1154 

Henry  n. 

Malcolm  IV. 

STEPHEN.     1135,  December  26— 116^,  October  25. 


1135  A  great  fire  in  London ;  the  bridge  burnt 
down. 

1138  The  Scots  invade  England,  but  are  de- 
feated at  Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire, 
August  22.  This  battle  is  commonly  call- 
ed the  Battle  of  the  Standard. 

The  Empress  Matilda  landed  in  England, 

at  Arundel,  on  the  80th  of  September. 

1142  Stephen  defeated  and   made  prisoner  at 

Lincoln,  Feb.  2. 

The    Empress  Matilda  acknowledged  as 

"  England's  Lady,"  by  the  clergy,  March 
2 ;  expelled  from  London  by  the  friends 
of  Stephen,  in  April. 

The  Empress's  brother,  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester, made  prisoner  at  Winchester,  and 
exchanged  for  Stephen,  in  April. 

The  Empress  besieged  in  Oxford,  Septem- 
ber 26 ;  escapes  on  foot  over  the  ice,  De- 
cember 20. 

1143  William   of  Malmesbury,  the   historian, 

died. 
Peter  Abelard  died,  April  21 ;  bom  1079. 

A  T  the  council  of  barons  held  for  the  purpose  of  swearing  fealty  to 
•^  Matilda  and  her  infant  issue,  there  were  present  two  chiefs,  who 
contended  with  one  another  for  the  honour  of  precedence  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  act  of  vassalage.  These  were  Stephen,  earl  of  Bou- 
logne, the  nephew  of  Henry,  by  his  sister  Adela,  whom  her  father, 
William  the  Conqueror,  gave  in  marriage  to  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois : 
and  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  king's  natural  son.  These  two 
nobles,  however,  were  not  actuated  by  any  chivalrous  feeling  in  favour 
of  an  unprotected  woman.  They  both,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  her 
claim  as  a  remote  one,  and  calculated,  in  spite  of  -the  oaths  then  taken, 
on  its  utter  failui'e;    while  each  was  anxious  to  place  himself  in  a 


1143—1147  During  these  years  the  western  part 
of  the  country  is  possessed  1^  the  ficD» 
press,  the  eastern  by  Stephen ;  In  1147, 
the  earl  of  Gloucester  dies,  and  the  Em- 
press  retires  to  the  Continent. 

1146  At  the  Council  of  Vezelai,  St.  Bernard 
persuades  the  king  and  nobility  of  FSwiee 
to  enter  on  the  second  Crusade,  whidi  ia 
commenced  in  the  year  following. 

1150  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  author  c^  a  cbrch 
nicle  on  the  history  of  the  Britons,  Uved 
about  this  time. 

The  study  of  the   civil  law  reviTed  by 

Imerius,  at  Bologna. 

The  canon  law  compiled  by  Gratian,  a 

monk  of  Tuscany. 

1153  Death  of  St.  Bernard. 

Henry,  the  son  of  the  Empress,  Invades 

England,  when  a  treaty  is  made  secoring 
the  crown  to  him  on  the  death  of  Ste* 
phen. 

Stephen  dies  at  Canterbury,  Oct.  2S. 
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position  as  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  of  course  heir,  failing  Matilda, 
to  the  throne.  On  that  occasion  Henry  decided  in  favour  of  Stephen, 
who  first  swore  to  defend  the  princess ;  and  who  no  sooner  heard  of 
his  uncle's  demise,  than  he  hastened  to  violate  his  oath  by  seizing  the 
crown. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  bold  usurpation,  Stephen  was  greatly 
assisted  by  his  brother  Henry,  at  that  time  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
legate  to  the  pope.  It  is  even  said,  that  the  bishop  persuaded  Hugh 
Bigod,  comptroller  of  the  household,  to  perjure  himself,  by  making 
oath,  that  in  his  last  moments  the  late  king  had  disinherited  his 
daughter,  and  bequeathed  the  English  crown  to  his  nephew  Stephen. 
Partly  by  the  aid  of  this  trick,  and  partly  by  being  put  in  possession 
of  the  treasure,  Stephen  prevailed  upon  many  barons  and  prelates  to 
recognise  his  title  ;  which  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  ceremony  of 
a  coronation,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1135.  Nor,  for  a  brief  space, 
had  the  English  people  any  cause  to  regret  that  the  projects  of  the 
usurper  were  attended  with  success.  He  published  a  charter,  in  which  . 
he  abolished  many  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  late  king's  laws,  par- 
ticularly such  as  affected  the  property  of  the  clergy,  and  the  right  of 
landowners  to  hunt  over  their  own  domains.  In  a  word,  like  most 
monarchs  who  ascend  a  throne  to  which  their  birth  has  not  entitled 
them,  he  endeavoured,  by  a  show  of  clemency  and  justice,  to  conciliate 
the  good  will  of  his  subjects ;  and,  like  aU  monarchs  who  are  in  earnest, 
or  who  are  believed  to  be  so,  he  obtained  for  a  while  the  object  of  his 
wishes. 

Stephen  next  enrolled  bands  of  foreign  mercenary  troops,  by  whose 
aid  he  hoped  to  secure  himself  against  any  revolt  of  the  barons,  most 
of  whom,  in  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  swore  to  obey  the 
king  only  so  long  as  he  should  adhere  to  his  engagements.  At  the 
same  time  tfey  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  a  pledge  which  he  rashly 
gave,  that  any  man  who  chose  should  be  permitted  to  build  a  castle  on 
his  own  estate,  till  the  whole  kingdom  became,  ere  long,  studded  with 
forts,  and  overrun  with  a  barbarous  soldiery.  Scenes  of  rapine  and 
disorder  speedily  followed,  which  can  only  be  described  in  the  language 
of  one  who  was  an  eye  witness : — "  In  this  king's  time  all  was  dis- 
sension, and  evil,  and  rapine.  Against  him  now  rose  rich  men.  They 
had  sworn  oaths,  but  no  truth  maintained.  They  were  all  forsworn, 
and  forgetful  of  their  troth.  They  built  castles,  which  they  held  out 
against  him.  They  cruelly  oppressed  the  wretched  men  of  the  land 
with  castle-work.  They  filled  the  castles  with  devils  and  evil  men. 
They  seized  those  whom  they  supposed  to  have  any  goods,  men  and 
labouring  women,  and  threw  them  into  prison  for  their  gold  and  silver, 
and  inflicted  on  them  unutterable  tortures.  They  burned  all  the 
towns ; — ^thou  mightest  go  a  day's  journey  and  not  find  a  man  sitting 
in  a  town,  nor  an  acre  of  land  tilled.  Wretched  men  alan^^  Q>^ 
hunger;  to  till  the  ground  was  to  plough  the  sea." 
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A  spirit  of  discontent  soon  began  to  rise  among  many  of  the  nobles, 
whose  atrocities  Stephen  made  an  effort  to  restrain,  and  whose  power 
he  desii-ed  to  diminish.  These  opened  a  communication  with  Matilda, 
and  under  the  able  management  of  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  sowed 
the  seeds  of  a  rebellion  which,  in  due  time,  came  to  maturity.  Mean- 
while,  David,  king  of  Scotland,  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  niece's 
claims,  and  laid  waste  the  northern  counties  with  merciless  ferocity. 
The  havoc  occasioned  by  his  followers  was,  indeed,  such  as  to  excite 
the  fury  of  several  powerful  barons,  who  would  have  otherwise  joined 
him,  and  who  forthwith  assembled  their  followers  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  an  invasion,  which,  for  whatever  object  undertaken,-  proved 
ruinous  to  their  country.  Among  them  we  find  the  names  of  Eoberfc 
de  Bruce,  and  Eenaud  de  Baliol,  both  of  whom  held  estates  in  England 
as  well  as  in  Scotland ;  but  who,  finding  the  king  obstinate,  renounced 
him  as  their  liege  lord,  and  joined  their  forces  to  those  of  the  North- 
lunbrian  chiefs.  The  armies  met  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1138,  in  a 
plain  near  Northallerton,  where,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  the 
Scots  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  of  their  best 
warriors  being  killed  or  taken,  and  the  king,  with  his  eldest  son  Heniy, 
narrowly  escaping  the  same  fate.  This  great  action  has  ever  since  been 
commemorated  as  the  Bailie  of  the  Standard,  in  consequence  of  a  lofty 
crucifix  having  been  erected  by  the  English  in  a  waggon,  and  earned 
into  the  field  as  a  military  ensign. 

Notwithstanding  the  defection  of  Baldwin,  earl  of  Exeter,  and  the 
influence  which  the  earl  of  Gloucester  had  established  in  various  quar- 
ters, Stephen  derived  from  this  victory  so  great  an  accession  of  strength, 
that  a  little  prudence  was  all  that  seemed  necessary  to  ensure  to  him 
a  peaceable  continuance  in  power.  Of  prudence,  however,  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  but  a  slender  share ;  for  he  began  immediately  to 
quarrel  with  the  clergy,  whom  not  even  the  ties  of  consanguinity 
could  prevail  upon  his  brother  to  desert.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  partisans  of  Matilda  becjmie,  day  by  day,  more  numerous ;  and  it 
was  at  last  determined  by  her  brother  and  principal  adviser,  to  tiy  the 
chances  of  an  invasion.  On  the  30th  of  September,  Matilda  landed  in 
Sussex,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  forty  knights,  and  threw  her- 
self into  Anmdel  castle ;  while  Robert,  attended  by  twelve  followers 
only,  made  liis  way  through  the  country  in  disguise,  and  everywhere 
raised  her  standard. 

A  civil  war  now  began,  which,  with  various  alternations  of  success, 
spread  confusion  over  the  land  for  the  space  of  two  years  and  a  half ; 
castles  were  besieged  and  taken,  towns  pillaged  and  consumed  by  both 
parties,  till  at  last  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  I-in- 
coln,  on  the  2nd  of  Eebruary,  1142.  It  proved  eminently  disastrous 
to  Stephen,  whose  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  himself  delivered  as  a 
captive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Matilda  sent  him  in  chains  to 
Kray/ai   while  she  advanced  upon  London,  where  she  was  received 
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with  the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy,  and  immed lately  rn)wn(-d.  But 
Matilda,  who  was  not  gifted  with  a  greater  sharc  of  discritioii  than  her 
rival,  excited  so  much  disgust  among  all  classes,  that  within  tlic  bliort 
space  of  six  weeks  she  found  it  necessary  to  i\vv  for  her  life,  and  sus- 
tained soon  afterwards  a  signal  defeat  near  ^Y inchest er,  wlun^  her 
brother  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  was  made  prisoner.  Tlie  enrl  was 
more  mercifully  dealt  with  on  this  occasion  than  ])(rliaps  he  had  reason 
to  expect,  considering  the  hands  into  which  he  had  fallen.  lie  was  set 
at  liberty  in  excluinge  for  Stephen,  whom  the  pirlates,  and  many  of 
the  nobles,  again  received  as  their  king,  and  who  renewed  tiic  struggle 
with  fresh  ardour,  and  in  some  respects  with  better  fortune. 

The  flames  of  civil  war  which  were  thus  nkindled,  continued  to 
smoulder  rather  tlian  to  bum,  up  to  the  close  of  11 IG.  In  that  year, 
the  queen's  cause  suffered  a  severe  blow  by  the  deatii  of  Itobeil;  and 
the  queen  herself,  hopeless  of  success,  withdrew  in  the  year  follow  in;; 
into  Normandy.  Yet  Stephen  contrived,  by  renewed  attacks  on  thii 
dci^)  to  render  himself  odious  at  home  ;  while  Henry,  tlic  son  of  iii:^ 
rival,  now  grown  to  man's  estate,  was  enhirging  his  power  and  addinj; 
to  his  renown  on  the  continent.  The  latter  prince,  after  visiting  hid 
great-uncle,  the  king  of  Scots,  and  receiving  from  his  hands  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  was,  by  his  mother's  consent,  established  in  tiie  govern- 
ment of  Normandy,  to  which,  on  the  decease  of  liis  fatluT  Cieollrey,  in 
the  subsequent  year,  he  added  Aryou  and  Maine.  But  tluit  which 
more  than  any  other  arrangement  established  his  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  a  powerful  monarch,  was  his  mamage  with  Eleanor  of  Toict^u,  the 
repudiated  wife  of  Louis  the  Seventh,  and  the  mistress,  in  her  own 
right,  of  the  fair  duchy  of  Aquitaine.  With  the  power  of  all  these  ])ro- 
vinces  to  support  him,  he  became  an  object  of  great  alarm  to  Stephcm, 
whose  son  Eustace  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  refused  to  anoint 
to  the  succession,  though  compelled  to  seek,  in  consequence,  an  asylum 
beyond  sea.  Nor  were  Stephen's  fears  groundless,  llenrj',  well  aware 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  England,  carried  over  an  army  into  that 
country,  and  being  joined  by  numerous  adherents,  obtained  some  ad- 
vantages over  Stephen's  troops  in  a  skirmish  near  MaUnesbuiy.  lUil 
the  death  of  Eustace,  which  occurred  at  this  juncture,  produced  sucl: 
an  effect  upon  Stephen's  mind,  that  he  accepted  of  the  mediatoria 
offices  of  the  archbishop  and  of  the  bishop  of  'Winchester.  By  the 
management  of  these  prelates,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  which  securec 
to  Stephen,  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  the  peaceable  possession  o 
the  throne,  and  recognising  in  Henry  the  right  of  succession,  mad( 
over  to  Stephen's  son,  William,  his  hereditary  earldom  of  Boulogne 
and  other  ample  estates  and  dignities  within  the  kingdom  of  lilngland. 

To  this  arrangement  the  barons  signified  their  assent,  by  taking  th< 
oath  of  prospective  allegiance  to  Henry,  who  returned  soon  afterward: 
to  his  duchy  of  Normandy,  carrying  with  him  the  respect  and  esteem  o 
the  English.     He  was  not  long  kept  out  of  his  rcvetsioivd  mo^^ax^^ 
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for  on  the  25th  of  October,  1154,  Stephen  died,  after  a  stormy  and  » 
worse  than  unprofitable  reign,  of  nineteen  years'  duration. 


Who  were  Stephen  of  Boulogne  and  Robert  of 
Gloncester  ? 

What  was  their  condact  at  the  council  at  Ox- 
ford? 

1)t  what  motives  were  they  actuated  ? 

How  did  Stephen  evade  his  oath  ? 

When  was  he  crowned  ? 

How  did  he  at  first  treat  his  subjects  P 

What  steps  did  he  take  to  support  his  nsorp*- 
tion? 

How  did  the  barons  and  clergy  conduct  them- 
selves ? 

What  account  is  given  of  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom? 

Who  first  took   np   arms   in   &vour  of  the 
daughter  of  King  Henry  P 


Describe  the  Battle  of  the  Standard. 

What  &lse  step  did  Stephen  take  ? 

What  were  the  oousequences  P 

How  long  did  the  dvu  war  last  ? 

What  reverses  of  fortune  did  both  parties  «• 
perience? 

Wnat  occasioaoed  the  qneen  to  retire  io  No^ 
mandrP 

How  did  Stephen  render  himself  odious? 

By  what  means  did  the  8<m  of  the  queen  to- 
come  formidable  to  Stephen  ? 

What  arrangement  was  coodnded  betwea 
them? 

When  did  Stephen  die  P— how  long  had  hi 
reigned  F 


SECTION  II.    A.D.  1154—1170. 

CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIGNS. 


xiroLAirD. 

SCOTLAND. 

FSANCS. 

GSBKAITT. 

PAPAL 
8TATB8. 

XAsmir 
xMPni. 

[Henry  II., 

[Malcolm  IV, 

[Louis  VII., 

[Frederic  I., 

[Adrian  IV., 

[ManndCoiii' 

1154.] 

1158.] 

11  7.] 

Barbarossa, 
1152.] 

1154.] 

nenos,  114SJ 

11R9 

Alexander  III. 

1165 

William  the 

• 

Lion. 

HENRY  II.     1164,  December  19—1189,  July  6. 


1164  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  raMeettng 
the  church  to  the  state,  enacted ;  Bedrat 
opposes  them,  and  is  driven  into  exile. 

—  The  Teutonic  Order  of  Knighthood  estab- 
lished. 

1167  The  Kmpress  Matilda,  mother  of  Henry 
II.,  died  at  Rouen. 

1160  Dermot,  on  exiled  Irish  king,  becomes  a 
vassal  of  the  English  crown  on  condition 
of  being  reinstated. 

1170  Becket  returns  in  triumph  to  Canter- 
bury, and  excommunicates  his  oppo- 
nents; he  is  shortly  after  murdend, 
Dec.  29. 

Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of  the  king,  ia 

crowned  at  Westminster,  June  15;  and 
Again,  with  his  consort  Margaret  ot 
France,  in  1172. 


1154  Henry  11.,  the  first  of  the  House  of  Plan- 

tagenet,  crowned  at  Westminster,  De- 
cember 19. 

1155  La^amon,  a  Saxon  poet,  flourished  about 

this  time. 
1158  Thomas    Becket    appointed    chancellor, 
being  the  first  Englisliman  promoted  to 
any  considerable  office  since  the  Norman 
conquest. 

1161  About  this  time  Smithfield  was  already 

celebrated  as  a  horse-market. 

1162  Becket  is  appointed  Archbishop  of  Can- 

terbury. 

116S  London  Bridge  rebuilt  of  wood  by  Peter, 
the  chaplain  of  Colechurch. 

1164  Simeon  of  Durham,  author  of  chronicles, 
was  a  monk  of  that  city  in  this  year. 

— —  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  author  of  chroni- 
cles, lived  about  this  time. 

TTENEY  the  Second,  first  monarch  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  was 
■^^  engaged  in  besieging  the  castle  of  one  of  his  mutinous  Norman 
barons,  when  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Stephen  reached  him.  Secure 
in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  resting  not  incautiously  on  the  good 
will  of  the  people,  he  did  not  abandon  his  enterprise,  but  continued  to 
push  his  approaches  till  the  castle  fell,  and  then  set  out  for  England. 
He  was  received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  gave  to  his  subjects, 
by  the  tenour  of  his  early  proceedings,  reason  to  expect  that  their  joy 
would  not  be  converted  into  sadness.  Henry  no  sooner  mounted  the 
tlirone,  than  he  dismissed  his  predecessor's  mercenaries,  and  took  mea- 
sures to  wrest  from  the  nobles  their  much-abused  strongholds.     He  sue- 
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ceeded  in  this  bold  enterprise  with  less  difRciilty  than  mi^ht  have  Wn 
anticipated ;  he  called  in  the  debased  coin  whioli  St('])h('n  had  put  into 
circulation;  he  resumed  many  of  the  improvident  benefactions  which 
had  been  made  both  to  monasteries  and  intiividuals,  and,  by  ad<lin^  to 
the  pri>Tleges  of  the  royal  boroughs,  hiid  the  foundation  of  that  system 
of  popular  representation,  which  has  ppro^vn  up  to  be  the  grand  palb- 
dium  of  public  liberty  throughout  the  empire. 

Like  all  other  princes  who  derived  their  descent  from  the  C'onqucror, 
Heniy  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  on  the  continent,  when*,  indt^Ml, 
his  influence  was  very  great,  and  his  presence  continually  (h'man<lcd. 
Master,  in  the  right  of  his  father,  of  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine,  deriv- 
ing from  his  mother  the  extensive  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  receiving,  as 
his  wife's  dower,  the  counties  of  Giuenne,  Poictou,  Xaintogne,  Auvergne, 
Perigord,  Angoumois,  and  the  Limousin,  Henry,  though  in  the  language 
of  the  day  a  feudatory  of  the  French  crown,  possessed  a  (h*gree  of  in- 
fluence in  France,  not  less  potent  than  that  of  the  monarch  to  whom  he 
owed  allegiance.  Loids  the  Seventh  therefore  entertained  a  violent  jea- 
lousy of  his  vassal,  and  on  flnding  him  set  up  a  new  ckim  to  the  earldom 
of  Nantes  and  Toulouse,  he  resisted  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
Nevertheless,  the  former  of  these  dignities  was  secured  without  blood- 
shed, by  the  skilful  diplomacy  of  one  who  was  destined,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  to  appear  in  a  widely  different  character ;  while  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  latter,  a  way  appeared  to  be  paved  by  the  adjustment  of 
a  contract  of  marriage  between  the  infant  children  of  the  rival  monarclis. 

Thomas  Becket,  the  son  of  Gilbert  Becket,  a  painstaking  trader  of  the 
city  of  London,  received  the  nidiments  of  his  education  under  the  canons 
of  Merton,  and  afterwards  pursued  his  studies  in  the  schools  of  the  me- 
tropolis, of  Paris,  and  of  Oxford.  The  chronicles  of  his  times  relate^ 
that  his  father,  Gilbert,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  calling,  followed  the 
English  army  to  Palestine,  where,  with  a  single  servant,  named  Richard, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels  and  became  the  slave  of  a  rich  Mus- 
sulman. The  Mussulman  had  a  daughter,  who  was  permitted  to  con- 
verse freely  with  the  captive,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  conceived  an 
affection  for  him,  which  she  displayed  by  furnishing  him  with  the  means 
of  escape,  under  the  assurance  that  she  would  be  the  companion  of  his 
flight.  But  Gilbert,  by  what  causes  controlled  does  not  appear,  found  it 
impossible  to  carry  the  lady  with  him ;  and  flying  alone,  returned  in 
safety  to  London.  Meanwhile  the  faithfid  girl,  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  her  father,  fled  also,  and  though  entirely  ignorant  of  the  English 
language,  made  her  way,  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  word  London,  to 
the  capital  of  the  English  monarchy.  Here,  again,  she  was  as  much  at 
a  loss  as  ever ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  word  London,  her  vocabulary  re- 
tained only  the  name  of  her  lover,  wliich,  however,  she  continued  to 
pronounce,  till  public  curiosity  became  excited.  Gilbert  himself  was  in 
due  time  made  aware  of  the  circumstance.  It  would  have  been  contrary 
to  the  manners  of  those  romantic  times  had  he  failed  to  wwireNfeV  Hlfts 
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mystery.     He  hastened  to  his  mistress,  was  joyfully  recognised  by  her, 
and  immediately  made  her  his  wife. 

The  fmit  of  this  union  was  Thomas,  whom,  as  soon  as  he  attained  to 
a  proper  age,  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  received  into  his  fa- 
mily. To  a  handsome  person  and  an  agreeable  address,  Thomas  Becket 
added  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge. 
He  became,  in  consequence,  a  great  favourite  with  his  patron,  who  after 
raising  him  to  the  dignity  of  provost  of  Beverley,  and  presenting  him  to 
prebends  in  the  churches  of  Lincoln  and  St.  Paul's,  conferred  upon  him, 
as  soon  as  it  fell  vacant,  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury.  This  was 
followed  by  an  introduction  to  the  king,  who,  not  less  than  the  arch- 
bishop, was  delighted  with  his  emdition  and  address,  and  appointed  him, 
in  succession,  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  tutor  to  the  prince,  warden  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  lord  of  Berkhamstead  Castle,  and  the  hon- 
our of  Eye.  From  that  time  forth,  Becket  lived  on  the  most  familiar 
and  friendly  footing  with  his  royal  master;  not  a  few  of  whose  wise 
proceedings,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  are  attributed,  by  the 
monkish  ^vriters,  to  the  counsels  of  his  chancellor. 

One  of  the  most  important  senices  which  Becket  had  an  opportunity 
to  perfonn,  was  the  arrangement  of  the  contract  by  which  Margaret,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Louis,  became  affianced,  in  her  infancy,  to  Heniy,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England,  then  a  child  of  three  years  old.  That 
Henry  expected  to  secure  by  this  maniage  the  succession  of  his  son  to 
the  throne  of  France  is  quite  certain,  for  Louis  had  no  male  issue,  and 
the  Salic  law,  which  prohibits  females  from  inheriting  crowns,  was  in 
those  days  either  unknown  or  disregarded.  But  it  soon  appeared,  that 
whatever  the  remote  effects  of  this  union  might  be,  the  janing  interests 
which  held  the  two  princes  asunder,  were  not  to  be  immediately  cancelled. 
The  death  of  Queen  Eleanor's  father,  who  had  mortgaged  his  duchy  of 
Toulouse  to  Raymond,  earl  of  St.  Gilles,  led  Henry,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
to  lay  claim  to  it,  and  Raymond  resisting  the  claim,  found  a  willing 
supporter  in  his  liege  lord,  the  king  of  France.  Henry  made  haste  to 
assemble  an  army,  in  which,  by  the  advice  of  Becket,  he  dispensed  with 
the  personal  attendance  of  his  barons  and  their  retainers,  and  accepted, 
in  lieu  of  it,  a  scutage  or  pecuniary  composition,  calculated  at  the  rate 
of  three  pounds  in  England,  and  on  the  continent  of  forty  shillings,  on 
each  knight's  fee.  With  the  money  thus  obtained,  he  armed  20,000 
mercenary  soldiers,  and  conducted  the  war  with  great  vigour,  his  chan- 
cellor following  him  to  the  field,  and  setting  an  example,  on  all  occasions, 
of  impetuous  courage  and  cool  intrepidity. 

An  act  of  forbearance  on  Heniy's  part,  which  alone  secured  liOuis 
from  captivity  within  the  walls  of  Toulouse,  induced  that  prince  to  de- 
sire a  conference,  to  which  Henry  readily  agreed.  But  the  good  under- 
standing which  followed,  received,  ere  long,  a  fresh  interruption  by  the 
imion  of  Louis,  on  the  demise  of  his  queen,  Constantia,  ^vith  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Blois,  the  dea<lly  enemy  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet. 
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Heniy  became  suspicious  that  the  influence  of  his  rival  would  1h*«'\.  ii.  il 
to  break  off  the  contract  into  which  the  youn^  poph*  had  ( iitrnd  ;  liu 
therefore  got  the  infant  princess  into  his  power,  and  coniniaiidin^  tlio 
marriage  ceremony  to  be  performed,  poss«*fts<'d  himself  of  the  ea»«th's 
which  had  been  promised  as  her  dower.  An  iminediat(^  riipturt*  with 
I^uis  was  the  consequence;  ])ut  before  nnieh  l)Iood  had  been  >pilt,  t)to 
interference  of  Vape  Alexander  the  Tliird,  wliom  botli  numarrhs  ac- 
knowledged in  preference  to  his  rival,  Oetavius,  brouj;lit  al)uut  the  ;'p- 
pearance,  at  least,  of  a  second  reconciliation.^ 

The  conclusion  of  this  iK*tly  war  left  Ilenn-,  to  all  apjMaraiuv,  cno 
of  the  most  puissant  monarchs  in  Europe.  Discordant  a^  the  matt  rluU 
were  which  com])osed  his  foreign  dominions,  he  contrived  by  tlie  uirour 
of  his  administration,  and  in  some  degree  by  tlie  terror  of  his  name,  to 
preser\'e  them  in  tranquillity.  At  home,  again,  his  nulliority  was  all 
but  absolute;  for  the  Welsh  princes,  after  an  al)oiiive  altenj|)t  at  re>i st- 
ance, consented  to  become  his  tributaries  ;  and  of  his  hiy  barons,  the  ru 
was  not  one  whom  he  failed  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  coiiiphte  (h-j>endei!ei*. 
Still  there  was  a  power  within  the  reabn,  of  which  he  could  not  but 
dread  the  growth,  and  with  which  he  had,  hitherto,  been  restrained  from 
coming  into  collision,  rather  by  the  influence  of  ])rivat(i  feelii)<r,  than  by 
any  sense  of  public  duty  or  personal  hazard.  Measurers  had  been  lon;^ 
piu*sued  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  ]lome  to  render  tluir  authority 
eveiywhere  independent,  and  eventually  superior  to  that  of  th(j  ei\  i 
magistrate.  In  England,  the  struggle  began  in  the  days  of  St.  Dunstau  j 
and  continued  ever  after  to  be  prosecuted,  on  both  sides,  with  unabatin^i; 
perso'erance.  Under  the  second  sovereign  of  the  iS'orman  line,  tlit 
clergy  succeeded  in  effecting  the  establishm(;nt  of  ecc^lesiastieal  courts, 
before  which  alone  they  consented  to  be  tried,  and  in  whi<-h  meml)ers  < 
their  own  body  presideid.  This  arrangement,  accompanied  as  it  was  bv 
the  abandonment  of  the  right  of  investiture  by  the  sovereign,  thre\N 
almost  all  authority  over  ecclesiastical  persons  and  i)ro])erty  into  the 
hands  of  the  pope ;  and  encouraged  his  agents  to  pui*sue  their  encroaeli 
ments  still  further,  for  which  ample  opportmiities  wctc  not  wantiu^ 
The  necessity  of  manifesting  the  depth  of  a  sinner's  rc^pentance,  by  tin 
performance  of  some  act  of  open  penance,  was  a  doctrine  of  long  stand 
ing ;  and,  when  not  abused,  productive  of  the  best  cflects.  The  cler^,> 
now  ventured  to  commute  all  penances  for  pecuniary  donations,  am 
raised  fix)m  the  sins  of  the  people  a  prodigious  revenue.  Tliis  was  fol 
lowed  by  fresh  arrangements,  each  of  them  more  than  another  i'avour 
able  to  the  independence  of  the  ecclesiastical  power.  Mot  civil  easi'! 
only,  but  criminal,  in  which  clerks  might  chance  to  be  i)ai*tics,  wer 
now  carried  for  decision  into  the  bishops'  courts,  where  the  heavies 
pmiishment  awarded  amoimted  only  to  deposition,  and  the  more  com 


*  At  this  time  there  were  two  candidates 
fur  the  JPftpal  throne;  Alexander,  for  whom 
twenty'tnree  ou^inals  had  voted,  and  whom 
the   kings  of   England  and   Franoe   acknow- 


ledccd;  and  Ootavlus,  who   luid  reoe!ve<l  lb 
Bumaf^cti  uf  only  threo   curdiiiul8,  and  reli 
mainly  on  the  i«upport  of  the  «\tv^tot  ¥t^»j 
JMrUiroflsa. 
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mon  penalties  implied  no  more  than  oeusnre.  In  a  word,  matters  were 
gradually  driven  to  a  point,  whence  retrogression  by  either  party  seemed 
impracticable,  except  by  a  total  abandonment  of  all  the  principles  for 
which  it  had  previously  contended. 

Henry  the  Second  was  attached  to  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, by  strong  ties  of  personal  friendship.  The  latter  had  refused, 
at  a  critical  moment,  to  place  the  crown  of  England  on  the  head  of 
Stephen's  son,  Eustace ;  a  service  which  Heniy  rated  as  it  deserved,  and 
never  afterwards  forgot.  Though,  therefore,  he  viewed  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  clergy  with  distaste,  he  abstained,  during  Theobald's 
primacy,  from  opposing  them ;  being  influenced  by  the  entreaties  of 
that  prelate,  and  disinclined  to  offend  him.  It  Was,  however,  his  fixed 
determination  to  bring  matters  back,  sooner  or  later,  to  their  original 
state ;  and  the  death  of  Theobald  appearing  to  offer  a  convenient  op- 
portunity, he  hasted  to  seize  it.  With  this  view,  he  made  choice  of 
Becket  to  be  Theobald's  successor-'-  In  eveiy  office  which  he  had  as 
yet  filled,  the  chancellor  had  shown  himself  an  able  and  a  willing 
promoter  of  his  sovereign's  views :  and  not  doubting  that  he  would  be 
equally  compliant  in  his  new  station,  Heniy  announced  to  him  his  in- 
tention of  conferring  upon  him  the  primacy.  Becket,  who  was  at  Falaise 
at  the  time,  and  dressed  in  the  gay  attire  of  a  courtier,  looked  with  a 
smile  upon  his  gaudy  mantle,  and  observed  that  he  had  not  much  the 
appearance  of  an  archbishop,  and  that  he  should  find  it  difficult  to  per- 
suade his  brother  churchmen  to  the  contrary.  "  But,  sire,"  continued 
the  chancellor,  "  if  you  be  serious,  I  must  beg  to  decline  the  prefer- 
ment, because  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  perform  the  duties  of  that 
appointment,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  my  benefactor's  favour." 
Henry,  however,  would  take  no  denial,  so  Becket  passed  over  to  Eng- 
land, where,  being  elected  by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  monks  of 
Canterbury,  he  was  ordained  priest  one  day,  consecrated  as  bishop  the 
next,  and  enthroned  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  in  the  metropo- 
litical  church  of  Canterbury. 

From  the  hour  of  his  installation  as  primate  of  all  England,  the  whole 
tenour  of  Backet's  life  and  conversation  underwent  a  change.  The 
parade  and  luxury  in  which  he  had  previously  indulged  were  laid 
aside.  He  became  grave  in  his  deportment,  abstemious  in  his  diet, 
plain,  almost  to  coarseness,  in  his  dress,  and  extravagant  only  in  the 
amount  of  his  charities,  which  were  extended  far  and  wide.  To  main- 
tain the  rights  of  the  church,  and  defend  the  privileges  of  the  clergy, 
was  now  his  principal  study;  and  to  it  he  freely  sacrificed  all  objects 
of  lesser  importance.  While  chancellor,  he  had  advised  more  than  one 
measure  by  which  the  revenues  of  the  church  might  be  rendered 
available  to  the  necessities  of  the  state;  he  became  now  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  principles  diametrically  the  reverse,  and  on  the  plea,  that 
property  once  conceded  to  the  church  could  never  be  lawfidly  with- 
waryn,  }w  summoned  the  earl  of  Clare  to  surrender  the  barony  of 
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Tunbridge,  which,  though  it  had  been  in  his  family  ever  since  the  con- 
quest, belonged  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the  See  of  Canterbury. 
This  proceeding,  as  well  as  the  presentation  of  a  priest  to  a  living  of 
which  one  of  the  royal  tenants  was  patron,  gave  great  umbrage  to 
Heniy,  and  induced  him  to  hurry  forward  a  contest,  which  he  was  now 
convinced  could  not  be  avoided. 

The  least  defensible  of  the  many  privileges  set  up  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  was  that  which  claimed  for  them  the  right  of  adjudicating 
m  criminal  cases.  Henry  resolved  to  commence  hostilities  by  an  attack 
upon  that;  and  the  atrocious  guilt  of  a  clerk  in  Worcestershire,  fur- 
nished him  with  an  excellent  opportunity.  The  king  demanded  that 
the  criminal  should  be  given  up  for  trial  before  one  of  his  own  judges ; 
Becket  pleaded  the  privileges  of  the  chm'ch ;  and  the  better  to  secure 
the  person  of  the  delinquent,  caused  him  to  be  an-ested,  and  thrown 
into  an  episcopal  prison.  Henry  instantly  summoned  an  assembly  of 
all  the  prelates  of  England,  and  put  to  them  the  following  question — 
Whether  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs 
of  the  country  ?  They  replied  with  one  consent  that  they  were  willing, 
Moving  their  oum  order.  Irritated  by  this  evasion,  the  king,  besides 
demanding  from  the  archbishop  the  surrender  of  the  castles  of  Eye  and 
Bcrkhamstead,  summoned  another  great  council  of  the  clergy  and  no- 
bility at  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  submitted  the  important  point  at  issue, 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  exact  boundaries  of  their  several  juris- 
dictions. 

The  assembly  at  Clarendon  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable of  those,  which,  under  the  title  of  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  had  met  since  the  Norman  conquest.  Sixteen  regulations  were 
drawn  up  by  a  committee,  and  passed  and  approved  of  by  the  meeting 
at  large,  of  the  most  important  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance : — 
That  clergymen,  accused  of  crimes  against  the  laws,  should  be  tried  in 
the  civil  courts ;  that  laymen  should  not  be  tried  in  the  spiritual  courts, 
except  by  legal  and  reputable  witnesses ;  that  the  king  should  be  the 
final  judge  in  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  appeals  ;  that  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  should  be  regarded  as  barons,  and  bound,  like  others  of 
their  rank,  to  contribute  to  the  public  burdens ;  that  no  ecclesiastical 
person  should  quit  the  kingdom  except  by  licence  from  the  king,  and 
that  goods  forfeited  to  the  king  should  not  be  protected  in  churches  and 
churchyards ;  that  all  ecclesiastical  dignities  should  be  in  the  king's 
hands  ;  and  that  his  ecclesiastical  tenants  in  capite*  should  follow  the 
king's  customs,  and  sue  and  be  sued  before  the  king's  judges.  To 
these,  which  were  called  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  the  bishops 
were  required  to  affix  their  signatures ;  and  all,  including  Becket  him- 
self, who  made  no  secret  of  his  chagrin,  obeyed  the  command. 

Had  the  papal  throne  been  filled  at  this  time  by  a  man  of  less  firm- 
ness than  Alexander,  or  had  there  existed  any  cordiality  m  tV\a  xe.\a.- 

♦  Penona  who  bold  their  landf  directly  from  the  Crowiu 
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tions  between  Henry  and  the  king  of  France,  the  churcli  would  have 
doubtless  been  brought  under  the  complete  dominion  of  the  state,  with 
what  i*esults,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  may,  when  we  look  to  the  utter 
barbarism  of  the  age,  admit  of  a  question.  As  it  was,  the  pope,  though 
still  a  fugitive  in  France,  peremptorily  refused  to  sanction  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon,  There  needed  only  some  such  assurance,  that 
in  resisting  them  he  would  not  stand  alone,  to  encourage  Becket  to 
retmn  into  the  career  of  contumacy  from  which  he  had  with  extreme 
reluctance  swerved.  He  retracted  his  consent  to  the  Constitutions,  re- 
doubled his  austerities,  and  even  refused  to  perform  any  part  of  his 
sacerdotal  functions,  till  he  had  obtained  absolution  from  the  pope. 
Henry's  wrath  was  kindled.  He  began  a  series  of  prosecutions,  against 
which  the  primate  found  himself  imable  to  bear  up  ;  and  from  which, 
neither  submission  nor  remonstrance  sufficed  to  divert  the  sovereign. 
At  last,  Becket,  after  solemnly  performing  mass,  proceeded  to  the  king's 
palace,  arrayed  in  his  archiepiscopal  vestments,  and  bearing  a  cross  in 
his  hand.  Even  this  availed  him  nothing ;  so  believing  that  his  life  was 
insecure,  he  disguised  himself  as  a  monk,  and  fled  to  Flanders.  He  was 
well  received  by  the  earl,  cordially  greeted  by  the  king  of  France,  and. 
obtained  a  comfortable  asylum  in  the  abbey  of  Pontigny,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  Burgundy. 

The  flight  of  Becket,  and  the  countenance  which  he  received  from 
Henry's  great  rivals  and  hereditary  enemies,  served  for  a  time  to  widen 
the  breach.  The  king  of  England,  besides  formally  sequestrating  the 
prelate's  estates,  sent  all  his  relatives  and  dependents,  to  the  number 
of  four  himdred,  into  banishment ;  and  exacted  from  them  an  oath,  that 
they  would  join  their  chief,  and  subsist  at  his  expense.  Such  an  oath 
the  pope  readily  annulled,  while  the  archbishop  proceeded  to  excom- 
municate by  name  all  the  king's  ministers,  with  the  nobles  and  pre- 
lates, particularly  the  bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury,  who  had  shown 
themselves  most  forward  in  the  king's  service.  No  sooner  was  Henry 
made  aware  of  this,  than  he  arrested  the  payment  of  Peter's  pence, 
forbade,  under  heavy  penalties,  all  appeals  to  the  pope  and  to  the  arch-^ 
bishop,  and  denounced  the  pimishment  of  death  against  any  one  who 
should  bring  over,  from  either  of  them,  an  interdict  against  the  king- 
dom. This  was  a  bold  proceeding ;  it  amomited,  in  point  of  fact,  to 
a  change  in  the  established  religion  of  the  coimtry — a  measure  for 
which  the  minds  of  men  were  not  yet  ripe  ;  and  Heniy,  in  consequence, 
soon  began  to  discover  that  his  authority  was  shaken  to  its  base.  He 
accordingly  gave  evidence  of  seeking  a  reconciliation,  which  the  adverse 
party  was  too  prudent  to  decline.  After  repeated  evasions  on  both 
sides,  the  archbishop  was  reinstated  in  the  domains  belonging  to  his  see, 
under  a  pledge,  that  the  sentence  issued  against  the  courtier  bishops  and 
statesmen  would  be  revoked ;  and  that  he  would  continue  to  exercise 
his  rights  under  the  same  restrictions  to  which  his  predecessors  were 
Jiable. 
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The  return  of  Becket  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  resembled  more  tlie 
triumphal  procession  of  a  conqueror,  than  the  jom-ney  of  a  Cb-istian 
bishop  from  a  place  of  exile  to  his  home.  Crowds  of  people  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees  attended  him,  and  he  was  welcomed  back  with  a 
degree  of  adulation  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  adequate 
conception.  He  beheld  in  this  only  an  inducement  to  go  forward  in 
the  career  of  ecclesiastical  ambition  on  which  he  had  entered.  Dunns: 
his  absence  on  the  continent,  the  archbishop  of  York  had  crowned  the 
king's  eldest  son  Heniy.  Him  the  primate  placed,  without  delay, 
under  the  ban  of  excommunication,  which  he  extended  to  the  bishops 
of  London  and  Salisbury,  and  to  all  the  most  obnoxious  among  his 
personal  enemies.  The  degraded  prelates  hastened  to  Normandy,  where 
the  king  chanced  to  be  at  the  moment,  and  not  without  cause,  uttered 
heavy  complaints  against  the  arrogance  and  treachery  of  the  primate. 
Henry  was  deeply  affected.  "  To  what  a  miserable  state  am  I  re- 
duced," said  he,  "  when  I  cannot  be  at  rest  in  my  own  realm,  by  reason 
of  only  one  priest ;  there  is  no  one  to  deliver  me  out  of  my  troubles." 
Hash  words  these,  and  rashly  were  they  interpreted.  William  de 
Tracey,  Hugh  de  Mireville,  Eichai'd  Britto,  and  Reginald  Fitzurse, 
four  knights  of  distinguished  degree,  by  whom  they  chanced  to  be  over- 
heard, instantly  quitted  the  court,  and  made  no  halt  till  they  reached 
Canterbury,  where  the  archbishop  had  established  his  residence.  They 
hurried  to  his  house,  required  him,  in  no  measured  language,  to  with- 
draw his  sentence,  and  to  take  the  fealty-oaths  to  his  liege  lord  the 
king ;  and  on  his  refusing  to  comply,  retired,  with  open  threats,  that 
he  should  ere  long  have  cause  to  repent  his  obstinacy.  That  day  they 
rushed  upon  him,  wldle  preparing  to  celebrate  vespers  in  the  cathedral 
— a  duty  from  which  neither  the  entreaties  of  the  monks,  nor  his  own 
sense  of  impending  danger,  could  hold  him  back.  "  Where  is  the 
traitor?"  shouted  Tracey;  "where  is  the  archbishop?"  "I  am  here," 
replied  Becket,  who  stood  before  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict,  "  no  traitor, 
but  the  archbishop."  "  Come  hither,"  rejoined  the  fiery  knight,  while 
he  seized  him  by  the  sleeve  ;  "  thou  art  a  prisoner."  Becket 's  cheeks 
flushed,  as,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  such  as  advised  flight,  he  withdrew 
his  arm  with  a  force  which  caused  Tracey  to  stagger.  "  What  meaneth 
this,  William?"  said  he,  firmly;  "  I  have  done  thee  many  pleasures, 
and  comest  thou  with  armed  men  into  my  church  ?  "  *'  Thou  canst 
not  live  any  longer,"  cried  Fitzurse.  "Be  it  so,"  was  the  answer  of 
the  fearless  prelate ;  "  I  am  ready  now,  or  at  any  other  time,  to  die  for 
my  God,  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  church."  As  he  uttered 
these  words,  the  archbishop  seized  Tracey  by  the  surcoat,  and  threw 
him  back  with  such  violence  as  to  bring  him  almost  to  the  ground.  It 
was  the  act  of  a  moment,  and  in  a  moment  it  was  ten-ibly  requited. 
The  assassins  closed  upon  him,  and,  while  he  bent  his  head  in  prayer, 
they  cut  him  down  with  manv  blows,  and  scattered  his  bvamsm  ?ia^^^^<^ 
inumpli  upon  the  pavement. 
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Great  and  universal  was  the  consternation  produced  by  tlie  report 
of  this  murder,  but  upon  no  one  did  it  produce  a  more  powerful  effect 
than  upon  Henry.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  three  whole 
days,  during  which  he  neither  ate  nor  drank,  nor  had  the  smallest 
communication  with  his  counsellors.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he 
came  forth  and  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  pope,  who  refused  at 
first  to  hold  with  the  individuals  composing  it  any  communication; 
and  consented  to  restrict  his  censures  to  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the 
crime,  only  on  the  understanding  that  the  king  would  submit  to  any 
penance  which  might  be  imposed  on  him  by  legates  appointed  to  in- 
quire especially  into  the  case.  The  king  undertook,  moreover,  to 
pardon  the  companions  of  the  archbishop,  to  restore  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  all  its  ancient  possessions,  to  take  up  arms  within  three 
years  in  defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  abandon  all  the  customs 
which  could  be  shown  to  have  originated  in  his  days.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  too  politic  to  meet  the  legates  in  person,  or  to  be  seen  by  his 
subjects  in  the  attitude  of  a  criminal  under  trial.  He  passed  over  to 
England,  and  embarked  immediately  on  an  enterprise,  of  little  moment 
at  the  time,  but  in  the  highest  degree  important,  because  of  the  results 
which  have  accrued  from  it. 


Of  what  house  was  Henry  II.  the  first  monarch  ? 

How  was  he  received  in  England  ? 

Wliat  were  his  first  proceedings  ? 

What  were  his  continental  possessions  ? 

In  what  light  was  he  viewed  by  the  king  of 
France? 

Relate  the  legend  respecting  Thomas  Becket. 

By  what  steps  did  Becket  become  Chancellor? 

Wnat  negotiation  was  he  employed  in  ? 

What  cause  led  to  a  war  between  the  kings  of 
England  and  France  ? 

What  unusual  measure  did  the  king  of  Eng- 
land adopt  on  the  advice  of  Becket  ? 

What  gave  rise  to  a  second  war  ? 

What  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  clergy  to 
render  themselves  independent  of  the  state  ? 

Why  did  King  Henry  for  a  time  refrain  from 
opposition  ? 

With  what  view  did  he  appoint  Becket  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ? 

What  objection  did  Becket  oi^  ? 

Relate  his  installation. 

What  line  of  conduct  did  Becket  now  pursue  ? 

What  proceedings  of  his  gave  offence  to  the  king  ? 


What  privileges  did  the  king  first  attack  ? 
What  answer  did  the  prelates  give  to  the  king? 
How  did  Henry  next  proceed  ? 
Relate  the   substance   of  the   CoHitUutuHu  €f 

Clarendon. 
Did  Becket  and  the  prelates  agree  to  tiiesa 

CotistittUioH*  t 
How  did  Pope  Alexander  act  ? 
What  effect  nad  this  upon  Becket  ? 
What  measures  did  the  king  pursue  ? 
What  was  their  effect  ? 
How  did  Becket  conduct  himself  in  odle  P 
How  did  the  king  retaliate  ? 
How  was  an  accommodation  bronght  about  ? 
In  what  manner  was  Becket  received  on  his 

return? 
How  did  he  revenge  himself? 
What  rash  speech  did  this  draw  firom  the  king  ? 
Name  the  four  knights  who  resolved  to  avenge 

him. 
Describe  the  murder  of  Becket. 
What  effect  had  this  upon  the  king  ? 
What  terms  were  agreed  upon  hetween  him 

and  the  pope  ? 
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1171  V3ag  Henrr  visits  Ireland  in  October, 
receires  the  sabmission  of  the  native 
princes,  and  returns  in  April,  1172. 

117S  Irince  Ueniy  being  refused  a  share  in 
the  government,  rebels  against  his  fstr 
ther  in  eoocert  wiUi  his  mother  and 
brothers,  bat  Is  sal>daed  and  pardoned. 

1174  Henry  does  penanoo  at  the  tomb  of 
BM^et,  July  10. 

The  SooU  haWng  invaded  England,  Wil- 
liam thMr  king  is  made  prisoner,  Julv 
12,  but  released  upon  confessing  himseu 
of  King  Hen 


„     Bnnr. 
1171  First  stone  bridge  at  London  commenced 

bj  a  priest  named  Peter  of  Colecfaurch. 
_- .  England   divided  into  six  circuits,   and 

juimce   dispensed  by  itinerant  judges, 

three  to  eadu 
1177  Glass  windows  very  little  used  in  England. 

1180  Bills  of  exchange  introduced  into  com- 

meroe. 

Ralph  Glanvill^  diief  Justiciary  of  Eng- 
land, author  oi^law  treatises,  lived  about 
this  time. 

->—  Joseph  of  Exeter,  a  poetical  writer,  lived 
about  this  time. 

1181  John   of   Salisbury,   the    biographer  of 


Becket,  died. 

1181  The  pdlarity  of  the  magnet,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
mentioned  in  some  verses  by  Quiot  de 
Provins,  a  troubadour  or  proven^al  poet, 
who  was  at  the  court  of  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa  at  this  time. 

1183  A  fresh  civil  war  breaks  out  between 
Henry  and  his  sons;  death  of  Prince 
Henry,  Juno  11;  a  reconciliation  fol- 
lows. 

Walter  de  Mapes,  archdeacon  of  Oxford, 

a  writer  of  Latin  poetry,  lived  about 
this  time. 

1185  Prince  GeofArev  rebels  lu^nst  his  fkthe*, 

but  \a  killed  by  a  fiedl  from  his  horse,  in 
the  following  vear. 

1186  Ck)ivjunction  of  aU  the  planets  at  sun-rise, 
Sept.  16. 


1187  Saladin  destroys  the  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
"       "       ty,  Oct< 

1188  A  war  arises  between  Prince  Richard  and 


jctober  2. 


lem,  and  takes  the  cit, 
k  war  arises  between  1 
his  fother,   in  which  the   kinj 


suffers 
roanv  defeats,  and  is  at  last  obliged  to 
yield  to  aU  his  son's  demands. 
1189  King  Henry  dies  at  Chinon,  July  6,  and 
is  succeed^  by  his  son  Richard. 


TN  the  course  of  tliis  history  allusion  has  more  than  once  been  made  to 
-■'  the  state  of  Ireland,  both  as  respects  the  primitive  origin  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  the  degree  of  intercourse  which  they  maintained  with  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  Irish,  like  the  Britons,  were 
of  Celtic  descent ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  Boman  invasion  they  were 
not  less  barbarous  than  other  Celts.  Civilization,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  England  before  it  began  to  show 
itself  in  Ireland,  where  institutions,  probably  common  in  earlier  times 
to  both  countries,  continued  to  exist  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  hold 
good  elsewhere.  It  is  a  remarkable  feet,  however,  that  literature, 
though  introduced  so  lately  as  the  fifth  century,  made,  for  a  time,  a 
chief  home  for  itself  in  that  island.  To  Irish  scholars  and  Irish  eccle- 
siastics, several  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  of  England  were  indebted  for 
the  means  of  conveying  instruction  to  their  own  subjects ;  and  there 
are  a  thousand  proofs  besides,  that  during  three  centuries,  both  litera- 
ture and  religion  were  more  zealously  cultivated  in  Ireland  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe. 

The  arrival  of  the  Northmen  occasioned  here,  as  it  did  elsewhere, 
a  total  interruption  to  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Traversing  the 
island  from  shore  to  shore,  and  carrying  fire  and  sword  wherever  they 
went,  they  compelled  the  natives  to  seek  a  rude  shelter  among  the 
forests  and  morasses,  where  all  other  cares  were  gradually  merged  in 
those  of  providing  for  the  daily  subsistence  of  themselves  and  their 
famiUes.  A  second  barbarism  necessarily  arose,  scarcely  less  repulsive 
than  that  which  had  of  old  overspread  the  land,  when  every  petty 
chief  assumed  the  privileges  of  royalty,  and  extended  his  authority  over 
those  among  his  neighbours  whom  he  found  himself  in  a  condition  to 
Bubdue.  It  is  true  that  the  people  asserted  the  right  of  electing  their 
own  chiefs^  whom  they  chose  for  the  most  part,  ttioxx^  wev^\et  m- 
nuiadJjr  nor  as  a  matter  of  justice,  from  the  family  oil  \Xx^  xd^vcv^ 
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prince  ;  but  the  question  itself  was  far  more  frequently  decided  by  the 
swords  of  the  claimants,  than  by  the  opinion  of  the  states  in  council 
assembled.  This,  together  T\'ith  the  law  of  gavel-kind — which,  dividing 
a  man's  inheritance  equally  among  his  sons,  must,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations,  fritter  away  into  shreds  the  largest  imaginable  estates — 
kept  the  Irish  in  a  state  of  constant  excitement  and  fluctuation,  hindered, 
the  princes  from  applying  any  share  of  their  energies  to  improve  the 
condition  of  their  subjects,  and  caused  the  subjects  to  become,  year  by 
year,  less  capable  of  improvement.  In  the  eleventh  century,  by  far 
the  least  rude  amongst  the  natives  of  Ireland  were  the  descendants  of 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  who  had  established  themselves  in  towns 
and  villages  by  the  sea-shore. 

Both  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Henry  the  First,  appear  to  have 
meditated  the  subjection  of  Ireland,  though  circumstances  hindered 
them  equally  from  carrying  their  design  into  execution.  That  was- 
reserved  for  the  second  Henry,  who  obtained  from  pope  Adrian  the 
Third,  a  gi-ant  of  the  possessions  of  a  people  who  professed,  indeed,  the 
Christian  faith,  but  were  by  him  sununarily  treated  as  infidels,  because 
their  clergy  owed  no  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  see  of  Borne. 
Some  time  prior  to  the  date  of  Henry's  accession,  a  series  of  quarrels 
among  the  petty  chieftains  of  Ireland  had  ended  in  the  partition  of  the 
island  into  five  considerable  principalities.  These  were  Leinster,  Meath, 
lilunster,  Ulster,  and  Connaught ;  among  the  sovereigns  of  which  there 
was  always  one,  who  maintained  over  his  fellows  the  same  species  of 
superiority  which  the  Bretwalda  was  accustomed  to  exercise  over  the 
Saxon  monarchs  of  England.  It  chanced  that  Dermot  M*MmTOUgh, 
king  of  Leinster,  carried  off  the  wife  of  O'Ruarc,  the  king  of  Meath. 
Application  was  promptly  made  to  Turlogh  O'Connor,  then  chief 
among  the  princes,  and  the  forces  of  Connaught  being  joined  to  those 
of  Meath,  the  ravisher  was  overthrown,  and  driven  into  exile.  He 
hastened  to  Guienne,  where  Hemy  chanced  to  be,  made  an  offer  of 
holding  his  crown  as  a  vassal  of  the  English  monarch,  and  received,  in 
return,  letters  patent,  empowering  him  to  employ  in  his  service  such  of 
Henry's  subjects  as  might  be  disposed  to  engage.  There  were,  at  this 
time,  three  barons  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  all  of  them  ruined 
in  fortune,  and  seriously  damaged  in  reputation,  namely,  Eichard  de 
Clare,  sumamed  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  brothers  Robert 
Eitz  Stephen  and  Mauiice  Eitz  Gerald.  These  agreed  to  assist  the  king 
Dennot,  on  the  condition  that  Strongbow,  after  manying  his  daughter, 
should  be  declared  heir  to  the  crown,  and  that  to  the  other  two,  ample 
possessions  should  be  awarded  out  of  the  territories  which  they  under- 
took to  conquer.  In  the  spiing  of  1169,  they  accordingly  landed,  at  the 
head  of  a  handful  of  knights,  and  in  the  com-se  of  a  few  months  restored 
Dermot  to  all  of  which  his  enemies  had  deprived  him.  The  ambition  of 
the  Irish  prince  was  now  roused  ;  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
^conguest  of  the  whole  island,  and  he  had  weU-nigh  succeeded  through 
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:he  superior  arras  and  address  of  his  allies,  when  death  cut  sfiort  his 
areer.  Strongbow  instantly  mounted  the  throne,  and  exercised,  for 
K  brief  space,  the  authority  of  king  of  Ireland. 

To  defeat  the  natives  wherever  he  met  them  in  the  field,  to  reduce 
their  towns,  and  to  maintain  them  when  reduced,  aU  these  were  to 
Strongbow  operations  of  trifling  difficulty.  He  and  his  followers,  clad 
m  coats  of  mail,  fought  against  brave  but  naked  savages,  and  victory 
invariably  inclined  to  the  side  of  discipline,  and  so  marked  a  superiority 
in  the  means  of  aggression.  But  when  Henry,  who  had  at  first  despised 
the  exploits  of  his  subjects,  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  jealousy, 
Strongbow  saw  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  act  an  humbler  part.  He 
laid  the  ensigns  of  royalty  at  his  master's  feet,  and  surrendering  Dublin, 
xnth  all  the  castles  and  harbours  in  his  possession,  off'ered  to  hold  the 
rest  of  Ireland  as  a  tentmt  in  chief  of  the  English  crown.  Henry  was 
satisfied ;  and,  glad  of  the  opportunity  which  such  an  enterprise  offered, 
of  diverting  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  late  catastrophe,  he 
gathered  together  a  body  of  troops,  with  which  he  embarked  at  Milford 
Haven,  on  board  of  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail,  and  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1171,  landed  at  Waterford. 

The  conquests  achieved  by  Henry  in  person,  were  neither  extensive 
nor  important.  The  spirit  of  the  Irish  was  indeed  broken,  and  four  out 
of  the  five  principalities  gave  in  a  nominal  submission.  But  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  few  seaport  towns,  and  of  the  garrisons  which  he  established 
at  various  points,  his  authority  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  recog- 
nised. He  found  the  island,  moreover,  so  thoroughly  barbarous,  that 
only  the  more  desperate  among  the  Welsh  and  Norman  nobles  could  be 
induced  to  settle  there ;  and  as  these  went  over  rather  for  the  puiposes  of 
plunder  than  to  seek  a  i)ermanent  residence,  no  benefit  accrued  from  their 
presence.  Henry  was  recalled  from  Dublin  early  in  the  spring  of  1172. 
He  left  his  new  lordsliip  apparently  in  quiet,  under  the  management  of 
Earl  Kichard,  who  was  succeeded,  a  few  years  later,  by  a  distinguished 
knight,  Hugh  de  Lacy ;  but  he  left  also  the  seeds  of  discontent  everj-- 
where  soAvn.  These  came  gradually  to  perfection,  and  a  warfare  began, 
which,  lasting  to  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor,  hindered 
Ireland  from  adding,  in  any  solid  degree,  to  the  strength  or  importance 
of  England. 

Confident  in  the  accession  of  popularity  which  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
hafl  secured  to  him,  Henry  no  longer  hesitated  to  meet  the  pope's 
legates,  who  were  soon  taught  to  feel  that  the  moment  had  passed 
away  when  it  would  be  wise  to  push  the  pretensions  of  the  Holy  See 
to  an  extreme.  A  reconciliation  accordingly  took  place,  on  terms  the 
reverse  of  disadvantageous  to  the  king,  who,  though  he  permitted  the 
CoMtilutions  of  Clarendon  to  fall  into  the  shade,  laid  claim  to  all  the 
prerogatives  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  most  powerful  of  his 
predecessors.  TJiis  was  all  that  seemed  wanting,  in  OTd.et  \.o  ^^cfc 
hj/n  on  the  pinnacle  of  human  prosperity  :  nevertbeleaa,  ttxetfe  exvsXfc^i 
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^itLin  the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  ample  sources  of  uneasiness,  which 
it  required  but  the  operation  of  a  few  trivial  causes  to  bring  into  play. 

Henry's  oflfspring  was  numerous.  He  had  four  sons,  Henry,  Eichard, 
Geoffrey,  and  John,  to  each  of  whom  he  designed  to  bequeath  a  portion 
of  his  empire.  He  appointed  the  first  to  be  his  successor  in  the  king- 
dom of  England,  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  in  the  counties  of 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine ;  the  second  was  invested  with  GKiienne 
and  Poictou ;  the  thii'd,  in  right  of  his  wife,  inherited  Brittany ;  while 
the  new  conquest  of  Ireland  was  destined  to  form  an  appanage  for  the 
fourth.  The  better  to  insure  the  fulfilment  of  these  dispositions,  he 
caused  Henry  to  be  crowned  in  his  own  lifetime ;  and,  though  at  first 
averse  to  the  measure,  permitted,  in  the  end,  his  consort  Margaret  to 
be  associated  with  him  in  the  ceremony.  So  great  a  display  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  English  monarch  gave  to  the  neighbouring  princes 
excessive  umbrage.  They  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  devising  mea- 
sures for  its  dismemberment ;  and  they  found  in  the  king's  sons,  already 
influenced  by  the  intrigues  of  their  mother,  ready  instruments  of 
mischief.  That  wretched  woman  was  a  slave  to  jealousy ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  avenging  the  wrongs  which  she  believed  herself  to  suffer, 
stirred  up  her  own  children  to  rebel  against  her  husband.  Henry, 
on  the  refusal  of  the  king  to  divide  with  him  his  authority,  fled  to 
the  court  of  France :  he  was  followed  soon  afterwards  by  Eichard  and 
Geoffirey ;  and  the  whole,  supported  by  Louis,  by  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
and  the  king  of  Scotland,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  waged  war 
against  their  father. 

Henry's  government  had  been  severe,  and  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
also  equitable,  sufficed  not  to  reconcile  to  it  a  fierce  and  dissolute 
nobility.  Multitudes  of  the  barons,  both  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  who  ravaged  Gascony,  threw 
Brittany  into  confusion,  and  devastated  the  richest  counties  in  the 
south  of  England.  At  the  same  time,  the  French  and  the  Flemings 
poured  into  Normandy,  where  they  reduced  several  places  of  strength ; 
while  William  the  Lion,  the  king  of  Scotland,  broke  over  the  border, 
and  carried  fire  and  sword  through  Northumberland.  It  is  said  by  the 
monkish  writers,  that  Henry  saw,  in  those  dangers  which  threatened 
him,  the  finger  of  God;  and  that,  in  order  to  appease  that  Heaven 
which  he  had  so  grievously  offended,  he  resolved  on  doing  penance 
at  the  tomb  of  Becket.  He  accordingly  made  a  humiliating  pilgrimage 
to  the  church  of  Canterbury,  submitted  his  naked  shoulders  to  tlie 
lash  of  the  monks,  and,  having  obtained  plenary  absolution,  departed 
full  of  hopes,  which  were  not  destined  to  be  overthrown.  On  all  sides 
his  arms  triumphed.  The  king  of  Scotland,  having  rashly  separated 
from  his  army,  was,  with  a  hundred  knights,  surprised  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Ealph  de  Glanville.  The  mutinous  barons,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  were  defeated ;  Henry  himself  compelled  the  French  and 
F]emJngs  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rouen,  and  his  sons  were  reduced  ta 
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ioessity  of  craving  a  pardon,  which  was  freely  granted.  On  the 
rf  September,  1174,  a  pacification  was  concluded  at  Falaise,  and 
bd  princes,  besides  securing  a  general  amnesty  for  their  adherents, 
reinstated  in  the  honours  and  dignities  which  they  formerly 
Two  of  the  king's  enemies,  and  only  two,  were  treated  with 
aess,  while  from  William  of  Scotland  was  exacted,  as  the  price 
i  liberation,  an  acknowledgment  of  vassalage,  together  with  the 
ider  of  the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Berwick,  Eoxburgh,  and 
iTgh. 

nost  for  the  first  time  since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Heniy 
bund  himself  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  at  leisure  to  follow 
rtain  judicial  reforms  which  he  had  long  meditated.  He  divided 
ind  into  six  circuits,  not  very  dissimilar  to  those  which  prevail 
I  present  time,  and  causing  itinerant  judges  to  pass  through  them 
ted  periods,  brought  home  justice,  as  it  were,  to  every  man's  door, 
edified,  though  he  did  not  venture  to  abolish,  the  laws  of  ordeal, 
)aved  the  way  for  the  general  adoption  of  juries,  by  permitting 
peal  from  the  wager  of  battle  to  the  decisions  of  the  grand  assize. 
issed  a  law  which  prohibited  the  goods  of  the  vassal  from  being 
I  for  the  debts  of  the  lord ;  and  ordered  that  the  vassal's  rents 
i  be  paid,  not  to  the  bankrupt  lord  himself,  but  to  his  creditors, 
lecaniaiy  commutation  for  crimes,  which  had  begun  to  fall  gradu- 
ito  disrepute,  he  abolished ;  and  enacted  severe  penalties  against 
ly,  murder,  false  coining,  and  arson.  Nevertheless,  he  continued 
1  force  the  iniquitous  forest-laws,  and  was  rigorous  in  the  exaction 
s  dues,  requiring  the  judges  of  circuit  to  investigate  narrowly 
claim  which  held  out  even  a  remote  prospect  of  bringing  in  money 
J  king's  exchequer.  That  his  reputation  for  justice  stood  high, 
rer,  there  requires  no  other  proof  than  is  manifested  by  the  readi- 
¥ith  which  foreign  princes  sought,  and  were  guided  by,  his  deci- 
The  rival  kings  of  Spain,  Alphonso  of  Castile  and  Sanchez  of 
ire,  chose  him  for  umpire ;  and  both  they  and  their  nobles  received 
rard  with  implicit  deference. 

)m  these  important  labours  Henry  was  suddenly  called  away,  by 
arming  intelligence  that  Jemsalem  had  been  taken  by  the  Sara- 
and  that  a  new  crusade  to  recover  the  holy  city  was  proclaimed, 
her  he  would  have  assumed  the  cross  in  person  is  doubtful, 
5  was  a  cautious  as  well  as  a  brave  prince;  but  ere  measures 
be  taken  to  enrol  an  army,  he  became  involved  in  new  difficulties 
ne.  His  second  son,  Richard,  a  fiery  and  turbulent  youth,  refused 
homage  to  his  brother  for  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine.  The  brother 
-ed  this,  and  a  civil  war  ensued,  which  ended,  at  last,  in  a  general 
[nation  of  the  princes,  and  the  march  of  their  adherents  against  the 
their  father.  While  prosecuting  this  unnatural  contest,  Henry, 
dest  of  the  four,  was  seized  with  a  mortal  iUnesa,  aad.  OaeA,  0N«t- 
led  with  remorse.     His  death  dissolved  the  coniedeisicj  \  «cA  ^ 
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.Heniy  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Ilichnni  and  John ;  and  his  wife 
leanor,  the  firebrand  of  his  family,  survived  him  many  years. 


(fcalii itatod as  to  the  early  condition  of  Ire- 

Gl  «fllMtB  aroee  fix)m  the  arrival  of  the 

JhrthmenP 

fnt  practice  and  law  prevented  any  improve- 

■Mil  In  the  condition  of  the  people? 

taA  jnttext  had  the  people  for  interference  ? 

jto  how  many  principalttiee  was  Ireland  di- 

vlAad  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  P 

Phat  oflbr  did  the  prince  of  Lcinater  make  to 

thtl^^hkingP 

flail  did  Henry  in  return  permit  him  to  do  ? 

taoB  what  terms  did  the  Irish  prince  obtain 

SUmP 

loir  did  his  canse  proceed  ? 

riat  did  Stronshow  do  ? 

flat  course  did  the  Jealousy  of  Henry  oblige 

klintotakeP 

Fkin  did  the  king  repair  to  Ireland  ?— what 

part  c^it  did  he  reduce  ? 

■  what  condition  did  he  find  the  country  P 

nut  great  chieft  did  he  appoint  to  the  go- 
f  OTUiuent  P 

Md  the  conqiiest  odd  to  tlio  strength  or  im- 
portance of  England  ? 

law  waa  a  reconciliation  between  the  king 
asd  the  pope  efrecte<l  ? 

nnt  division  of  his  dominions  did  Henry  pro- 
poattomake? 


What  was  the  effect  of  his  allowiDf  his  soo  to 

becnmucd  ? 
What  part  wss  acted  by  the  queen  P 
How  was  it  that  Henry's  sons  (buiul  so  many 

snpiKirters  ? 
What,  according  to  the  monkish  writers.  In- 

duce<l  the  king  to  perfbrm  penaact  at  tho 

tombof  UccketP 
How  (lid  the  king  triumph  over  his  enemleaP 
How  did  he  liehave  towaMl*  them  P 
What  great  judicial  reforms  did  ho  now  exe- 
cute ? 
Wlmt  was  his  character  among  foreign  nrlncea  P 
What  new  troubles  anise  in  the  king^s  nunily  P 
How  were  thry  for  a  while  ende*!  P 
How  was  Richard  induced  to  rebel  against  his 

father  P 
Which  party  was  sucressftil  P 
What  event  caused  the  death  of  the  king  P 
When  and  where  did  he  die  P— how  long  had 

he  lived  and  reigned  P 
What  character  has  been  given  of  this  king  P 
Docs  he  deserve  this  character  P 
What  eflTorts  did  he  make  to  Introdooa  peace 

and  order  in  his  dominions  P 
What  innovations  regarding  the  teodal  ^stem 

did  he  introduce  P 
Wlmt  has  been  their  effect  P 
What  fkmily  did  he  leave  P 
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Lion,  11650 
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fPhilip  11., 
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Philip.' 
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KICHARD  I.  (surnamed  CcEuu 

1189,  September 

1180  Richard  I.  crowned,  September  S. 

— —  The  manufacture  of  linon  already  prac- 
tised in  England  to  n  considerable  extent. 

— —  Commencement  of  the  third  Crusade  un- 
der  Frederic  I.,  Philip  II.,  and  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion.  The  army  of  the  first 
proceeding  by  land  through  the  Greek 
empire,  left  Germany  in  April,  1189 ;  the 
kinn  of  England  and  France  embarked 
at  Marseilles  and  < 


Genoa  in  August,  1190, 


DE  Lion,  or  the  Lion -Hearted). 
3—1199,  April  6, 

and  passed  the  winter  of  tha  year  hi 

sifiiy.  „__, 

1190  Death  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  in  Syria, 
June  10. 

1191  The  king  of  France  reaches  Acre,  Apnl 
13;  king  Richard  arrives  there,  June  8; 
the  town  surrenders,  July  12. 

Dissensions  arise  among  the  Crusadera, 

and  the  king  of  France  returns  to  BaruM| 
August.  '-''' 


00  ACCESSIOX   OF   KICHABJ)   I.  [a.  D.  IIM. 

1191  Rlchftrd  deftiUi  Sahdin  at  the  battle  of  ■■  1198  Dnth  ofSaladin.  Mai^  t. 


Arwontf  September  7. 

Raladin  destroys  Ascalon,  to  prevent  its 

being  oPcupuMi  by  the  Crusaders. 

—'—  NcffotiatioDJi  for  peace  oomiiienoe*  Sep- 
tember. 

I19t  The  CnuMders  nnprnach  Jerusalem  in 
Jaiiuarr,  and  afi^in  in  June,  Init  throu^ 
dlMnensions  amoiig  themselves  retutB 
withont  effecting  anything. 

'—  AKcuIon  rel;uilt,  and  fortiniMi  by  Richard, 
in  the  sprinf(. 

-—  Kichanl  quarrels  with  the  archduke  of 
AiMtria. 

— —  (.'oiirvl  of  Montserrat  assassinated  al 
Tyre,  April  2H. 

>—  Juj^pa  txTHief^ed  by  8aladin ;  and  when 
u|)on  tlie  point  of  surrendering,  relieved 
by  Richard. 

»—  A  tnioe  for  three  years  concluded  between 
Rirhunl  and  Salndln,  September  S; 
Itivhard  embarks  for  Europe,  October  Oj 
1h  shipwrecked  in  the  Adriatic,  and  at 
last  made  prisoner  by  the  duke  of  Aus- 
ftuer"" 


Richard  la  delivered  into  the  eostodv  rf 

th«  emperor  of  Gernuu^,  Mar^ttj  * 
a  coondl  held  at  Wonnii  at  EUttr,  ds- 


fenda  himaelf  agalnat  the  charaes  of  Hi 
enemies,  and  is  at  length  TtmmA  m 
Febniaiy  4, 1104,  and  lands  at  SaadwiaK 
on  MarcA  IS. 

GnliehnoB  Stephanidss,  or  wniUm  Fto- 

Stephen,  the  friend  and  seeretvy  ol 
Thomas  Becket,  and  aathw  of  a  ds- 
scripUon  of    London   (written  betwoi 

1194  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  an  *>««tiTriffiiil  wittK 
died  about  this  period. 

%hard  is  a  second  time  eromMi  it 

Westminster. 

Richard  dedares  war  against  his  bnttcr 

John  and  the  king  of  France,  but  lOii 
pardons  John,  and  agrees  to  a  piaN 
with  France  in  1196. 

1199  King  Ricliard,  while  besieging  a  leboOlMi 

baron  in  Guienne,  is  woonded  hr  ■ 

^     ,         1     „^       -  archer,  March  26,  and  dies  on  Aprill 

tria,  December  20.  *^ 

OF  the  numerous  children  which  were  bom  to  Henry,  one  only,  m 
illegitimate  son,  attended  him  on  his  death-bed,  and  closed  his  eyes. 
It  is  nicorded,  indeed,  of  Eichard,  his  successor,  that  so  soon  as  he 
heard  of  his  father's  illness,  he  hastened  to  implore  his  pardon,  and 
arriving  some  time  after  life  was  extinct,  that  he  rushed  into  the 
cliauibiT  of  the  dead.  By  some  natural  process,  the  blood  began  at 
this  moment  to  ooze  from  the  mouth  and  nose  of  the  corpse,  whidi 
so  atfefttHl  llichard  that  he  accused  himself  of  being  his  father's  miff- 
(h'riT,  and  rcmainod  for  a  while  inconsolable.  By  degrees,  however, 
his  a)inpoi>ui'c  n^turned;  and  a  crusade  having  been  for  some  time 
arnuigtHl,  lie  n^Si>lved  to  devote  to  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  all  the 
unmans,  both  pecuniary  and  warlike,  with  which  Providence  had  fa- 
vouriHl  him. 

In  onlor  to  raise  money  for  this  great  undertaking,  Richard  not  only 
nubjt'otiHl  his  own  people  to  hea>y  exactions,  but  gave  back  to  the 
kinjj  of  Svvthuul.  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks,  the  superiority 
whieli  luj*  father  had  somewhat  unfairly  acquired.  This  was  a  sony 
^^uumeuivn\ent  to  his  ri^ign,  yet  it  was  far  from  being  the  only  pro- 


\\\\\A\  \\w  siioe  «s  it  is  in  vnir  own.  Fearless  and  mdefatigable  m  the 
piwMwt  .^l'  j;,e,u.  he  seUlom  sxuYumKxl  under  peisecution ;  and  one  or 
Inxo    u\   .>u\MSiueiuv.  sua^wUnI  in  waking  iheir  way,  loaded  with 
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ihe  impression  acted  upon,  that  not  in  London  only,  but  throughout 
all  England,  a  general  massacre  of  the  iU-fated  race  was  perpetrated. 
In  York  alone,  upwards  of  five  hundred  men  perished,  after  slaughtering 
their  own  wives  and  children,  in  order  to  hinder  them  &om  falling  into 
the  hands  of  their  oppressors. 

The  avidity  with  which  the  barons  and  other  landowners  hastened 
to  make  a  bonfire  of  their  deeds  of  debt  was  of  a  piece  with  the  rapa- 
cious improvidence  which  marked  the  king's  proceedings  in  raising 
a  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  his  distant  war — ^the  ofl'spring  rather 
of  personal  vanity  than  of  superstition.  Besides  levying,  without 
mercy,  scutages  upon  all  ranks,  Eichard  put  up  to  public  auction 
afanost  every  office  under  the  crown.  Even  the  earldom  of  Northum- 
beriand  was  disposed  of  for  life  to  Hugh  de  Puzey,  bishop  of  Durham ; 
and  when  his  ministers  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  this  and  other 
equally  improvident  acts,  the  king  declared  that  he  would  sell  London 
ittself,  could  he  meet  with  a  purchaser.  By  these  means  a  mighty  army 
was  collected,  which,  joining  that  of  Philip  of  France,  swelled  the  total 
number  of  crusaders  to  an  amount  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  ordin- 
aiy  calculation.  But  there  soon  sprang  up,  between  two  rival  princes, 
abundant  grounds  of  jealousy,  which  the  insolence  of  the  English  at 
Messina,  and  their  loitering  to  subdue  Cyprus,  tended  in  no  degree  to 
remove.  In  the  former  of  these  places,  deadly  umbrage  was  also  given 
to  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  by  the  denial  to  his  standard  of  the  same 
degree  of  respect  which  was  offered  to  the  flags  of  England  and  France ; 
wMle  the  re^isal  of  Eichard  to  divide  with  Philip  the  spoils  of  the  con- 
quered island  tended  greatly  to  widen  a  breach  which  other  and  more 
cutting  slights  had  efiected. 

In  spite  of  these  misunderstandings,  and  a  delay  of  many  months, 
during  which  Eichard  espoused  Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez,  king 
of  Navarre,  the  French  and  English  armies  arrived  in  Palestine  in 
sufficient  time  to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  Acre,  which  had  already  been 
carried  on  by  the  Christians  for  the  space  of  two  years.  During  the 
passage  firom  Cyprus  to  Tyre,  Eichard  fell  in  with  an  enormous  Sara- 
cenic vesseL  He  attacked  and  took  it,  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
engagement ;  and  he  now  brought  to  the  assault  of  Acre  the  same  in- 
domitable courage  which  had  distinguished  him  in  his  exploits  else- 
where. Before  that  place  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  Chris- 
tian soldiers  had  perished ;  the  forces  of  Eichard  and  Philip,  animated 
by  the  example  set  them  by  their  leaders,  compelled  it  to  surrender  in 
a  few  days.  But  as  if  victory,  and  its  accompaniment,  leisure,  were 
irreconcilable  with  the  state  of  their  feelings,  the  monarchs  no  sooner 
beheld  their  effi)rt8  crowned  with  success  than  they  renewed  their 
quarrel.  There  was,  at  this  time,  a  rivalry  for  the  barren  crown  of 
Jerusalem,  between  Guy  de  Lusignan  and  Conrade,  marquis  of  Mont- 
Knrat;  the  former  of  whom  claimed  as  the  relict  of  Sib^^Wa,  Wife  (ieeesiSfc^ 
^zioa^  while  the  latter  appeared  as  the  defender  of  lais  w\ie?a  Tv^Xa — 

MIST,  ENG.  ^ 


rs  Ti.::z  v^zz-L  sji^iy.  [a.d.iiw. 

•*  ■  -.-;  T.  :•.-.:  •:  ^'  :'  7:-  -■■.■■  7..-:-— :  :^-:r..f  Sibylla.     The  simple  fnctof 

J '  '  -.  ■'    -  '-'  '■■-  "■  --     -     .-ri«:-.  led  Richard  to  declare  himself 

I..  ■  j.jffo.i  r-:  '.•  .  .  /. :  "■-  l:::.r:L.::r  b-:u-een  them  became  at  length 
<.'i  -Ti/i-  ;i.:*.  i  :...-■)  :..;:-  ip  h:^  mind  to  abandon  the  expedition. 
1I«  !.  :r  i.:.'l-  r  K!  !.  .I'l's  c::Lj.:^^z.i  :c:i  tiio'osand  of  his  best  troops,  and 
nturii'd  to  !.i.."'.|>'-. 

ri.j't  fl,  liy  tij.-  r-  :..ovri>:  i::$  rival,  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Palestine, 
Ii'lrli;iril  In  r-.:iiif,  in  iii..:iy  important  respects,  a  new  man.  He  pu^ 
rli.-i  III  In. Ill  (i\.y  the  rrlii-'piishment  of  his  claims  on  Jerusalem,  by 
jiii-  I  iilin:^  him  t'l  tlie  l-r^'i  diuTiitlL-d.  but  more  substantial,  sovereignty 
111  ("xiiiii-..  If  I.':  ronriiiuid  to  indrJge  his  own  im])etuous  and  o\t^ 
III  .mil'  hiiip'  r.  iir  at  \cn>i  n  pressed  all  displays  of  similar  moods  in 
Kijiii  :  .  mill  iWMiw.  tliat  an  aimed  body  is  never  so  tractable  as  when 
I  ii'-.i'.tl  III  jirli\r  srrvir^*,  ]ui  soon  led  forth  his  troops  to  new  conquests. 
II.  |Mi.lif.l  u|Miti  Ascaloii,  rr-pcllcd  numerous  attempts,  on  the  part  of 
.  il  i.Imi.  Ill  l>r  .ik  in  upon  iiis  line  of  march,  defeated  an  army  of 
•;»■.». iMU  >Mi.u-.n  .  with  j^nat  slaughter,  and  compelled  the  totvn  to  open 
It  .  v-  n  .  1  Mlui-  pijirfs  of  less  note  fell  in  rapid  succession;  and  Jera- 
: .:» Ill  11  .1  ir.  ilu-  jMval  pri/t*  for  which  so  much  blood  had  been  shed, lay 
,.s  x  i.«  ..'A.w\  \h\\  tlir  Christian  host  was  by  this  time  wasted  away, 
:•.•  tOMiSuu'd  iniUu'uivof  famine,  disease,  and  the  sword,  while 
VL-v.M-M.jt,  ilio  monarch  whom  they  stniggled  to  restore, 
'■,■■•  .!;'»  \\u>  K\.\:.yro{'  an  assassin.  Ardent  and  fearless  as 
■  ■■,■:  ..:u  :'\'.\  n  would  be  hoi)oless  to  pursue  the  business 
.X  • ..  -'./si  t.^  a  siisponsiou  of  arms  for  three  years,  on 
M\'.:»s\.'4  iv»  [he  Holy  Sepulchre  shoidd  be  affordwl  to 
■  ■■  I-  ;■.  ii.v'  <».i -port  towns  of  Talestine,  which  they  had 
vd;uvd.  should  niuaiu  in  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
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,w    '     '!••.•'•:•.!/  N-M.^ot'  KusrliUid  to  think  of  returning  to  his 
■    .  \«     v  ■■.'  "vv.:*-!!  tvr.fusiouprcvailoil  both  at  home  and 

• •••.'.v-^  ot'  ri\.  to  whom  he  had  committed  the 

, .     . .  ,.       ' ;  • ..  x.vv\  tv:\'un\l  himsolf  so  obnoxious  to  the 
>  ..  v  ■  ;  */: -.v  Jv>:::\  as  ihoir  loader,  they  refiised 

.   ». X      •;  liu'  ri*j:^'m  to  escajje  beyond  sea 

. .  w-  '  <  .:•;;  '.  r",\  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen. 
,.     .,  .         •     •   '"..\  \>.^  'vrx  ir.iivviimout  of  an  oath  hin- 

,    .    ••        ...      \ v' ■.  ■.'.'•:•.  i;r.\sviujr  at  such  an  oppor* 
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constancy  and  courage  to  bear  up.  The  fleet  with  which  he  quitted 
Palestine  having  been  dispersed  in  a  storm,  Richard  was  carried  to  the 
French  coast  near  Marseilles  ;  and  justly  fearing  to  put  himself  in  the 
power  of  Philip,  he  gave  directions  to  steer  for  Corfu.  After  escaping 
capture  by  the  Greeks  (equally  with  the  Moslems  his  enemies),  and 
defeating  a  body  of  pirates  who  assailed  his  vessel,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  latter  to  conduct  him  to  Zara,  where  he  landed  under  the  name 
of  Hugh  the  Merchant,  and  sent  a  costly  ring  to  the  governor,  with  a 
prayer  for  a  safe  conduct.  "  This  is  not  the  gift  of  a  merchant,"  said 
ihe  governor,  "  but  of  Richard  the  king,  a  generous  prince,  who  de- 
serves no  interruption.  Let  him  pass  on  in  safety."  A  like  result  ensued 
when  a  Norman  knight,  by  name  Roger  D'Argenton,  was  sent  out  by 
the  governor  of  another  town  in  search  of  him.  He,  too,  refused  to 
molest  the  chief  under  whom  the  army  of  Christ  had  achieved  so  much 
gloiy ;  but  when  he  arrived  within  the  limits  of  Germany,  fresh  pre- 
cautions became  necessary,  in  order  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Leopold, 
duke  of  Austria,  who  sought  him  with  unrelenting  hatred.  One  by 
one  his  followers  were  taken,  till  he  was  reduced  at  last  to  wander 
for  three  days  and  nights,  destitute  of  food,  and  attended  only  by  a 
single  squire  and  a  little  boy.  Hunger  drove  him  to  Erperg,  near 
Vienna.  He  sent  the  lad  to  purchase  provisions ;  and  the  imprudent 
fastidiousness  of  the  messenger,  who  refused  all  but  the  most  costly 
viands,  excited  suspicion.  The  youth  was  seized,  put  to  the  torture, 
and  confessed  where  his  master  lay ;  who  the  same  night  was  arrested, 
while  asleep,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon. 

Richard  was  not  long  left  to  the  mercy  of  Leopold — ^for  the  emperor, 
Henry  VI.,  declaring  that  a  king  was  no  fit  prisoner  for  a  duke,  de- 
manded and  obtained  the  custody  of  the  captive.  By  his  new  gaoler  he 
was  treated  with  more  courtesy,  though  his  confinement  suffered  no 
abatement ;  and  Richard,  being  of  a  free  and  jovial  turn,  mixed  fami- 
liarly with  his  guards,  and  drank  and  sang  as  if  he  were  in  his  own 
palace.  He  was  on  a  certain  occasion  chanting  one  of  his  favourite  Pro- 
ven9al  ballads,  when  he  was  answered  from  without  the  castle-walls  by 
a  well-known  voice.  It  was  that  of  his  minstrel  Blondel — who,  after 
making  himself  acquainted  with  his  master's  exact  situation,  hastened 
back  to  England,  and  laboured  to  accomplish  his  deliverance.  At  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  queen  Eleanor,  the  Pope  interfered,  and,  after  sub- 
jecting him  to  a  mock  trial  for  the  murder  of  Comrade,  a  measure 
which  brought  disgrace  only  on  himself  and  his  judges,  the  emperor  was 
prevailed  upon  to  fix  a  ransom,  on  payment  of  which  his  royal  captive 
should  be  set  free.  It  amounted  to  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  marks,  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  money ;  a 
prodigious  sura  in  that  age,  when  the  precious  metals  were  far  more 
valuable  than  they  are  now.  Nevertheless,  by  melting  down  the  church- 
plate,  and  levpng heavy  contributions  both  on  the  clergy  aivA  t\ieivc^^'^^ 
//  was  raised,  and  on  the  13th  of  March,  1194,  K\st  eigVvieexv  T£vwv\>aa 
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Bdato  tbe  prooeediiigs  of  Sichard  in  Palestine. 
What  indooed  him  to  leave  that  oountry  ? 
Wliat  adventures  did  he  meet  with  ? 
Rr  whom  was  he  thrown  into  prison  ? 
YHiat  was  his  behaviour  in  captivity  ? 
How  was  his  release  obtained  ? 


When  did  he  land  in  £ngland*f 
What  was  his  first  step  ? 
How  did  he  behave  to  his  brother  John  ? 
How  did  he  come  by  his  death  ? 
Relate  the  stoiy  of  the  archer  Goordon  ? 
What  character  is  given  of  Ridiard  ? 


SECTION  II.    A.D.  1199—1216. 

GONTEMPOBABY    SOVEREIGNS. 


UM 
1£11 
1214 

me 


IIW 


nroLAVD. 
[John,  1199.] 

BCOniAVD. 

[William 

we  Lion, 

1165.] 

TSAKCX. 

[Philip  II., 

AngTutns, 

1180.] 

exBiLurr. 

[Henry  VI., 
1190.] 

•  •       •  •       •   • 

aenxylll. 

Alncander  II. 

Frederic  II. 

PAPAL 
8TATBB. 


[Innocent  III., 
1199.] 


Honorius  III. 
JOHN.     1199,  May  2^—1216,  Octoler  19. 


SASTBXR- 

xxpias. 

[Alexius  ni., 
1195.] 

Isaac  II.  re* 
stored. 
Baldwin  I. 
Henry. 


lOH 


1205 


IM 


Jobn  is  crowned  at  Westminster,  May  27. 

FUlip  ni  France  takes  up  arms  in  nivour 
<rf  Arthnr  of  Brittany. 

MannfMtnre  of  broad  cloths  established 
In  England  abont  this  time. 

Chimneys  scarcely  yet  known  in  England. 

Boger  Hoveden,  an  historical  writer,  lived 
aMNit  this  time. 

Surnames  used :  first  among  the  nobility. 

Arthnr  of  Brittany  is  tucen  prisoner, 
Aug.  1,  and  murdered  by  order  ot  John. 

Tbe  irtiole  of  Normandy  is  conquered  by 
the  French. 

The  ecddlOTS  of  the  fourth  crurade  capture 
Constantinople,  and  found  an  empire 
there,  placing  the  earl  of  Flanders  on  the 
throne. 

The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  estab- 
lished. 

P^er  of  Colechnrch  died. 

Gervase  of  Canterbury,  an  historian,  lived 
about  this  time. 

King  John  becomes  involved  in  disputes 
wiu  the  pope,  who,  in  1206,  lays  the 
kingdom  under  an  interdict,  and  in  1212 
excommunicates  and  deposes  the  king. 

King  John  grants  a  charter  to  the  citizens 
<tf  liondon,  in  which  he  bestows  upon 
their  chief  officer  the  title  of  mayor  in- 
stead of  bailiif. 


1209  First  stone  bridge  at  London  completed, 
having  twenty  arches;  greatly  damaged 
by  fire,  July  10, 1212. 

1209—1212  During  these  years  John  makes  war 
with  success  upon  the  Scots  and  Welsh, 
and  crushes  a  rebellion  in  Ireland. 

121S  The  king  of  France  undertakes  to  dethrone 
John,  who  then  submits  to  the  pope,  and 
does  homage  for  his  kingdom  Mfore  the 
papal  legate  at  Dover,  May  15. 

l%e  French  fleet  assembled  at  Damme. 

fi>r.  the  invasion  of  England,  defeated 
and  burnt,  June. 

1214  John's  troops  are  defeated  at  Bouvines  by 

the  French,  July  27 ;  a  five  years'  truce 
agreed  upon. 

Archbishop  Langton  and  the  barons  meet 

at  St.  Ldmundsbury  to  concert  mea- 
sures for  obtaining  the  great  Charter, 
Nov.  20. 

1215  The  charter  is  offered  to  the  king,  Jan.  6, 

but  refused;  a  civil  war  commences  in 
May;  but  at  length  the  charter  is  signed 
at  Uunnymead,  June  19. 

The  charter  being  declared  invalid  by  the 

pope,  the  king  ravages  the  estates  of  the 
barons,  who  then  offer  the  crown  to 
Louis  of  France. 

1216  Louis  lands  at  Sandwich,  May  SO. 
Death  of  ICing  Jobn  at  Newark,  Oct.  19. 


TJAD  the  crown  of  England  been  in  those  days  strictly  hereditary,  in 
"  other  words,  had  the  ancient  Saxon  usages,  with  reference  to  royal 
SQcoession,  been  entirely  set  aside,  the  claims  of  John,  even  though 
strengthened  by  the  testamentary  disposition  of  his  predecessor,  would 
have  been  resisted.  Geoffrey,  the  brother  next  in  point  of  seniority 
to  Bichard,  left  behind  him  two  children ;  a  daughter,  bom  during  her 
Other's  lifetime,  and  a  son,  a  posthumous  child,  named  Arthur.  It  was 
the  original  intention  of  Richard  to  bequeath  his  kingdom  to  Prince 
Arthur;  indeed,  he  mentioned  him  to  the  nobles,  previous  to  his  de- 
parture for  Palestine,  as  their  future  sovereign ;  but  either  the  extreme 
youth  of  the  prince,  or  the  intrigues  of  the  queen-motheT,  caused 
him  to  abandon  that  project,  and  to  give  his  brother  "w\va.levet  '7««i\^^ 
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might  attach  to  the  will  of  a  deceased  monarch.  John  was,  in  conse- 
quetlce,  proclaimed  in  Normandy,  Aquitaine,  Poictou,  and  England; 
Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  declaring  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Northampton,  that  the  supreme  authority  over  the  last  of  these  na- 
tions had  ever  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  people,  and  that  the  people 
elected  John  to  be  their  sovereign.  The  adherents  of  Arthur,  however, 
who  was  himself  only  twelve  years  of  age,  exhibited  no  inclination  to 
relinquish  his  rights.  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  declared  in  favour 
of  his  title ;  and  applying  for  assistance  to  the  French  monarch,  found 
in  him  a  willing,  if  not  a  disinterested  ally.  Philip  removed  his  ward 
to  Paris,  where  he  placed  him  under  the  same  tutors  with  his  son  Louisa 
and  made  ready  to  accomplish  his  own  ends,  under  the  plausible  pretext 
of  succouring  the  feeble  and  the  o])pressed. 

A  war  marked  by  no  important  event  ensued ;  it  ended  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  pope's  legate,  very  little  to  the  honour  of  either  party ; 
and  John,  besides  surrendering  the  town  of  Caux  in  Normandy,  con- 
sented to  pay  to  the  French  monarch,  under  the  appellation  of  a  reUe^ 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  marks.  But  neither  a  temporary  accom- 
modation, nor  the  union  of  Philip's  eldest  son,  Louis,  to  Blanche  of 
Castile,  the  niece  of  the  king  of  England,  could  efface  the  recollection  of 
old  grievances,  or  put  a  curb  upon  ambitious  projects  long  and  steadily 
contemplated.  Philip  ceased  not  to  gaze  with  a  longing  eye  upon  the 
continental  dominions  of  his  neighbour,  Avhich  he  needed  but  a  fair  pre- 
text to  assail,  and  a  moderate  continuance  of  good  fortune  to  secure. 
Nor  did  any  great  while  elapse  ere  both  were  afforded. 

Haughty,  yet  capable  of  the  greatest  meanness ;  arrogant,  yet  cow- 
ardly, cruel,  licentious,  selfish,  and  utterly  devoid  of  truth,  John  soon 
estranged  the  feelings  of  all  classes  of  his  subjects ;  whom,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  he  oppressed  without  scruple,  and  insulted  with- 
out compunction.  Among  other  atrocious  acts,  he  repudiated  his  wife, 
the  heiress  of  the  family  of  Gloucester,  and  falling  in  love  with  Isabella, 
the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Angoul^me,  married  her,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  count  de  la  Marche,  to  whom  she  was  already 
betrothed.  La  Marche,  besides  appealing  to  the  pope,  began  instantly 
to  form  a  confederacy  against  him ;  Philip  eagerly,  though  not  avow- 
edly, lent  his  aid ;  and  Prince  Arthur  once  more  taking  the  field,  John 
found  himself  involved  in  a  serious  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
authority. 

The  tide  of  fortune  ran  strongly  against  him,  till  an  accident  occurred, 
from  which,  had  he  possessed  sufficient  prudence  to  use  it  aright,  the 
most  advantageous  consequences  would  have  accrued.  Prince  Arthur, 
while  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Mirabeau,  in  Poictou,  into  which  Eleanor, 
the  queen-mother,  had  thrown  herself,  was  surprised  by  John's  jumy ; 
and,  with  the  chief  of  his  followers,  taken  prisoner.  He  was  conveyed 
first  to  Falaise,  afterwards  to  Rouen,  and  there  basely  assassinated ;  ac- 
cording  to  the  statement  of  some  historians,  by  John's  order,  according 
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to  Others  by  John  himself.  A  deed  so  hiark,  and  in  John's  circun 
stances  so  impolitic,  served  but  to  ndd  to  the  numbers  of  hU  domcsti 
enemies;  while  it  afforded  to  Philip  an  exrust;  to  intrrtVrc  in  tli 
quarrel.  He  summoned  Jolm,  as  a  peer  of  Fr.m(*e,  to  take  his  trii 
for  the  murder  of  a  roynl  ward ;  and,  on  reeeivin^  an  evasive  answe 
solemnly  condemned  him  to  forfeit  all  tlie  lands  wliicli  he  held  1: 
homage  of  the  French  crown.  The  ])romul^ation  of  i\nt  sent  em 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  marcli  of  u  gri'at  unny  into  No: 
mandy. 

Town  after  town,  and  castle  after  castle,  submitted  ;  till  the  pat r 
mony  which  EoUo  had  won  with  his  sword,  and  his  dcseeiKhiuts  h.'i 
for  three  centuries  maintained,  was  wreste<l  from  hands  t(X)  feeble,  an 
too  much  stained  with  crime,  to  maintain  them.  There  remained 
indeed,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  only  the  duehy  of  (iuienne,  to  ki-( 
alive  the  connexion  which  once  subsisted  between  England  and  tl 
continent. 

Smarting  under  the  agony  of  a  disgrace,  which  even  lie  felt  to  I 
merited,  John  fled  to  England,  where  he  filled  the  land  with  exelanii 
tions  against  the  treachery  and  cowardice  of  his  barons.  This  he  fo 
lowed  up  by  demanding  from  them  heavy  contributions  in  nione 
under  the  pretext,  that  he  would  exhaust  not  only  his  own  resoiircr 
but  those  of  England  itself,  rather  than  sit  down  under  the  loss  of  h 
continental  provinces.  13ut  his  military  operations  were  as  trilling  ai 
abortive  as  his  moral  conduct  was  depnived.  lie  landed  at  lioehell 
made  himself  master  of  Angers,  and  reduced  it  to  asli(>s,  but  fell  bac 
again  with  precipitation,  as  soon  as  the  approach  of  Philip  was  annoiuici 
to  him.  At  length  he  consented  to  a  truce  for  two  years,  which  tl 
mediation  of  the  pope  prociured  ;  and  gave  up  all  desirt^  as  it  appcari'i 
of  redeeming  his  own  honour  and  that  of  the  nation. 

It  was  at  this  eventful  period,  when  his  private  vices  and  publ 
imbecility  had  forfeited  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  lay  subjects,  th; 
John,  obeying  the  impulses  of  a  rash  s])int,  involved  himself  in  a  coi 
troversy  with  the  pope.  There  had  existed  from  old  date  a  divisic 
between  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine's,  at  Canterbury,  and  the  bishoj 
of  the  province,  touching  the  right  of  electing  to  the  nietropolitical  se 
whenever  it  might  become  vacant.  The  death  of  Archbishop  Hubei 
which  occurred  in  1205,  occasioned  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  A  pan 
of  monks  met,  without  waiting  for  the  royal  commission,  and  elevate 
to  the  dignity  of  primate,  Reginald,  sub-prior  of  the  convent,  Avhoi: 
after  binding  him  to  secrecy,  they  despatched  the  same  night,  to  obta 
his  confirmation  from  the  hands  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Third.  Tl 
vanity  of  Reginald,  however,  overpowering  his  pnidence,  induced  hi 
to  represent  himself  everywhere  as  the  archbishop-elect,  a  matt 
which  was  immediately  communicated  to  the  king  of  England,  and, 
course,  higlily  resented.  John  commanded  the  siiflragan  bishops 
meet,  recommended  to  them  Jolm  de  Grey,  bishop  ol  'i^orNvJsi*  w 
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approving  their  choice,  invested  him,  without  delay,  irith  the  insignia 
of  office.  But  the  breathless  haste  of  the  king  was  to  the  full  as 
distasteful  nt  Bonie  as  the  more  crafty  proceedings  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Aujaistine's,  and  the  weakness  of  the  sub-prior.  The  pope  refosed 
to  confirm  either  personage  ;  and  causing  the  forms  of  a  new  election  to 
be  gone  through  by  the  members  of  the  deputations  which  had  waited 
upon  him,  he  conferred  upon  Stephen  Langton,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  but  an  Englishman,  and  an  accomplished  scholar,  the 
primacy  of  his  native  land.  John  received  the  announcement  of  this 
transaction  with  the  utmost  impatience.  He  swore  by  OotTs  teeth, 
that  Langton  should  never  set  foot  within  his  realm  as  archbishop,  and 
sending  two  knights  of  his  train  to  Canterbuiy,  expelled  the  monks  from 
St.  Augustine's,  and  took  possession  of  their  property. 

A  bitter  quarrel  immediately  ensued  between  the  king  of  England 
and  the  pope.  The  former,  in  defiance  of  his  bishops,  persisted  in 
rejecting  the  primate  thus  forced  upon  him ;  the  latter,  seeing  that 
expostulation  and  remonstrance  availed  nothing,  laid  England  under  an 
interdict.  By  virtue  of  this  deed,  the  clergy  caused  the  churches  to  be 
evenwhere  shut  up.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  was  the  only  religions 
rite  which  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  perform;  the  marriage- 
ceremony  was  refused ;  the  dead  were  deprived  of  Christian  burial,  the 
sound  of  the  bell  was  heard  no  more,  and  the  statues  of  the  saints  were 
thrown  to  the  ground.  Still  John  continued  obstinate ;  upon  whidi 
the  pope,  after  a  delay  of  two  whole  years,  proceeded  to  pronounce 
against  him  and  his  kingdom  sentence  of  excommunication.  Of  all  the 
evils  which  could  overtake  a  nation,  to  be  exconununicated  by  the 
pope  was,  in  those  days,  the  most  tremendous.  It  amounted  to  nothing 
less  than  a  total  annihilation  of  government ;  it  gave  immunity  to  crime, 
and  rendered  contnicts,  and  dealings  of  every  kind,  null  and  void. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  John  not  only  contrived  to  hold  out  for  some 
time  against  it,  but  accomplished  the  only  successful  enterprises  of 
his  reign  whUe  Inng  under  the  ban  of  papal  censure.  He  passed  into 
Ireland,  then  devastated  as  much  by  the  rapacity  of  the  new  settlers 
as  by  the  tiu-bulcnce  of  the  natives,  where,  after  reducing  both  parties 
to  obedience,  and  dividing  the  provinces  into  counties,  he  established 
the  supremacy  of  the  English  laws,  and  caused  English  money  to  come 
into  general  circidation.  In  like  manner,  he  repressed  the  spirit  of  the 
king  of  Scotland,  whom  the  state  of  John's  relations  \>'ith  the  pope  had 
tempted  to  hazard  a  movement,  and,  compelling  him  to  pay  a  fine  of 
fifteen  thousand  marks,  took  his  two  daughters,  with  several  of  the 
principal  Scottish  nobility,  as  hostages  for  the  future  good  behaviour  of 
their  sovereign. 

One  arrow  yet  remained  in  the  armory  of  the  Vatican,  which 
Innocent  proceeded  to  discharge.  He  pronounced  against  his  refractory 
son  sentence  of  deposition,  and  invited  Philip  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
'*'"*'jp  assembled  a  large  army  at  Houen,  not  from  among  his  own 
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rassals  only,  but  from  among  all  the  adventurers  of  Europe,  whom 
the  publication  of  a  crusade  against  John  drew  around  his  standard. 
He  had  been  offered  the  vacant  throne,  and  receiving  assurances  of  ' 
support  from  the  discontented  nobles  of  England,  he  made  ready  to 
seize  it.  John  issued  his  orders  for  a  geneitd  array  of  the  nation,  out 
of  which  were  selected  60,000  well-armed  soldiers ;  a  force  more  than 
sufficient,  had  its  loyalty  been  deserving  of  confidence,  to  defend  him 
against  all  his  enemies.  But,  in  proportion  as  danger  threatened,  John 
became  more  and  more  convinced  that  he  was  abhorred  by  his  subjects, 
from  whom  he  had  no  right  to  expect  that  even  the  apprehension  of 
a  foreign  yoke  would  draw  forth  any  strenuous  exertions  in  his  favour. 
Uis  courage  fell  at  last,  and  the  pope's  legate,  made  aware  of  the 
dicnmstance,  hastened  over  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  French 
army  to  turn  it  to  accomit.  Afber  a  thousand  equivocations  and 
delays,  the  abject  prince  consented  to  resign  his  crown  into  the  hands 
of  the  pope ;  to  accept  it  back  again  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See ;  to 
bind  himself  and  his  successors,  by  the  oath  of  fealty,  to  obey  the 
edicts  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  pay  to  his  liege  lord  an 
amiual  tribute  of  one  thousand  marks.  This  was  all  that  the  supreme 
pontiff  desired  to  accomplish.  The  king  of  Erance  was  directed  to 
dismiss  his  troops,  and  to  abstain  from  offering  violence  to  the  pope's 
vassaL  Stephen  Langton  took  possession  of  his  church ;  and,  afber  a 
trifling  sldnnish,in  wluch  the  fleet  of  England  destroyed  three  hundred 
French  vessels  in  their  harbours,  peace  was  restored.  Philip  complained 
loudly  of  the  wrong  which  had  been  done  him  by  the  ambitious  head 
of  the  church ;  but  his  complaints  were  disregarded. 

The  feeble  attempts  now  made  by  John  to  recover  his  lost  influence 
on  the  continent,  like  almost  all  his  martial  undertakings,  ended  in  de- 
feat ;  and  by  souring  his  temper,  rendered  him  more  and  more  prone 
to  trample  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  those  over  whom  he  yet 
exerdsed  dominion.  Of  his  promptitude  to  oppress,  where  he  could 
oppress  with  impunity,  no  man  was  more  aware  than  Archbishop 
Langton,  the  mode  of  whose  induction  to  the  most  important  ofiice 
nnder  the  crown  was  far  from  rendering  him  careless  of  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  his  coimtry.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new 
primate,  when  absolving  the  king  from  church  censures,  was  to 
obtain  from  him  an  oath  that  he  would  henceforth  govern  according 
to  the  good  laws  of  King  Edward.  That  oath,  as  it  was  taken  in 
ignorance  of  the  obligation  implied,  John  neither  endeavoured  nor  de- 
sired to  keep  ;  nor  was  he  more  mindful  of  a  second  engagement,  into 
which  his  nobles  led  him,  that  he  would  observe  the  charter  granted 
by  the  first  Henry.  But  the  primate,  who  had  once  stood  forward  as 
the  vindicator  of  public  liberty,  gave  proof  that  he  was  not  a  man  to 
be  deterred  from  his  purposes  by  any  consideration  of  personal  risk. 
Finding  that  the  long  a  enormities  became  more  serious  eveT^  Oiaj^^^^^ 
Bncounged  the  barons  to  enter  into  a  confederation  agamat  \i\m\  «cA 
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a  solemn  league  was  in  consequence  ratified,  on  the  20tli  of  November, 
1214,  at  St.  Edmundsbun',  by  which  a  large  portion  of  them  becane 
bound  to  cane  out  a  charter  of  public  liberty  with  their  swords. 

Early  in  January',  1215,  the  confederated  nobles  repaired  to  London, 
arrayed  in  annoiu",  and  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue.     They  pre- 
sented their  petition  to  the  king,  who  at  first  endeavoured  by  menaces 
to  intimidate  them,  and  finding  that  expedient  foil,  strove  to  defeat 
their  object  by  delay.     They  granted  him  an  interval  tiU  the  time  of 
Easter,  on  receiving  as  hostages  the  archbishop,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  departed,  in  the  firm  assurance  that  he 
would  circumvent  them  if  he  could.     Both  sides  immediately  applied 
to  the  pope,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  his  vassal,  without,  however, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  casting  a  damp  upon  the  ardour  of  the  nobles, 
or  shaking  the  good  faith  of  the  archbishop  ;  and  when  Easter  came, 
both  sides  saw  that  the  chances  of  an  amicable  adjustment  were  as  fiir 
removed  as  ever.     The  barons  took  the  field  with  two  thousand  knights, 
and  a  numerous  host  of  inferior  degree,  and  choosing  Robert  Fitzwaltcr 
for  then*  chief,  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  "  Mareschal  of  the  anny 
of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Church."    Everywhere  success  attended  them; 
and  though  the  king  at  first  declared  that  he  would  rather  perish  than 
assent  to  their  demands,  he  soon  found  that  they  possessed  a  power 
with  which  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  contend.     He  proposed  first 
to  submit  their  differences  to  the  decision  of  the  supreme  pontiff;  then 
to  be  governed  by  the  award  of  arbitrators,  chosen  in  equal  numbers 
by  himself  and  the  rebels ;  till  at  last,  finding  himself  deserted  by  all, 
save  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  seven  knights  of  lesser  power,  he  agreed 
to  accept  whatever  terms  they  might  impose  upon  him.     A  document 
had  already  been  drawn  up,  in  which  all  the  grievances  of  the  nation 
were  set  forth,  as  well  as  the  arrangements  which  were  esteemed  ne- 
cessary to  secure  their  removal.     This  they  submitted  to  his  considera- 
tion at  a  place  called   Eiinnmead,  midway  between   the  village  of 
Staines  and  Windsor  Castle ;  and  there,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1215, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  assembled  warriors  and  prelates  of  the  king- 
dom, was  the  Great  Charter  signed  and  delivered.     The  transactions 
of  that  memorable  day  form  the  dawn  of  free  government  in  England. 

The  barons  were  induced  to  take  up  anns  principally  by  the  desire  of 
abridging  the  powers  of  the  crown,  and  extending  the  privileges  of  their 
own  order;  and  many  articles  in  the  Great  Charter  are  accordingly 
pointed  against  abuses  which  have  entirely  disappeared  Avith  the  down- 
fal  of  the  system  of  feuds.  But  in  order  to  secure  for  their  cause  a  sup- 
port without  which  it  might  have  failed  to  prosper,  the  barons  had 
found  it  necessaiy  to  carry  the  people  along  \\dth  them,  and  the  people 
were  not  forgotten  in  the  adjustment  of  those  claims  which  they  made 
upon  their  defeated  sovereign.  After  fixing  the  amount  of  aids  and 
sciitages  which  should  henceforth  be  exacted  from  the  king's  vassals, 
nnd  limiting"  the  occasions  of  exaction  to  the  three  established  inci- 
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dents,*  the  charter  went  on  to  require  that  talliagef  should  not  be  levied, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Great  Council,  either  upon  London,  or 
any  other  of  the  towns  within  the  realm.  To  constitute  the  council,  to 
which  these  important  duties  were  assigned,  the  charter  takes  from  the 
king  the  following  pledge :  "  We  shall  cause  the  prelates  and  the  greater 
barons  to  be  separately  smnmoned  by  our  letters ;  and  we  shall  direct 
our  sheriffs  and  bailiffs  to  summon  generally  all  who  hold  of  us  in  chief; 
and  we  shall  take  care  to  publish  the  summons  in  the  same  way,  and 
give  forty  days'  notice  of  the  meeting." 

In  this  clause  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  upper  house  of  parliament 
as  it  now  exists ;  the  lower  diff'ers  in  many  essential  particulars  from 
the  cooncil,  which  was  composed  of  direct  tenants  of  the  crown.     But 
the  first  outline  of  a  parliamentaiy  constitution  was  given,  while  the 
principle  was  fully  established,  that  taxation  shall  take  place  only  by 
consent  of  those  taxed.     It  was  not,  however,  of  this  matter  alone  that 
Uie  authors  of  Magna  Charta  were  careful :  they  detennined  that  "  no 
fiieeman  may  be  imprisoned  or  outlawed,  or  in  any  manner  injured,  nor 
proceeded  against,  otherwise  than  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 
Dy  the  law  of  the  land ;  "  and  that  the  king  "  should  seU,-  delay,  or  deny 
justice  to  none."     In  like  manner,  tempering  justice  with  mercy,  they 
established,  that  "a  freeman  shaU  be  amerced  in  proportion  to  his 
offence,  saving  his  confinement,  a  merchant  saving  his  merchandise,  and 
a  villain  saving  his  wagonage ;"  or,  in  other  words,  that  fines,  even  when 
legally  awarded,  shall  not  exceed  the  means  of  the  delinquent,  or  over- 
whelm him  in  irretrievable  ruin.     They  provided,  moreover,  for  regu- 
larity in  the  administration  of  justice,  by  fixing  the  supreme  civil  court 
in  one  place,  instead  of  permitting  it  to  foUow,  as  it  had  formeriy  done, 
the  movements  of  the  king's  person ;  and  they  delivered  commerce  from 
innumerable  shackles,  by  securing  to  foreign  merchants  whose  countries 
were  at  peace  with  England,  the  liberty  of  coming  and  going  at  will. 
The  right  of  quitting  the  kingdom,  and  returning  to  it  again,  was  also 
secnred  to  every  subject,  saving  his  allegiance.     In  a  word,  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  of  that  system  of  free  government  Avhich  became,  as  its 
energies  were  developed,  the  realization  of  the  brightest  dream  which 
the  ancient  sages  ever  ventured  to  cherish,  but  of  the  possibility  of  real- 
izing which  none  among  them  presumed  to  encourage  a  hope.     For  so 
great  a  boon  the  people  of  England  are  indebted  to  a  class  of  men  whose 
descendants,  though  under  dift'erent  circumstances,  still  remain  to  de- 
fend, both  against  royal  usurpation  and  popular  frenzy,  the  liberty  for 
which  their  forefathers  fought  and  conquered. 

Distrusting  the  good  faith  of  a  prince  who  had  so  often  deceived  them, 
the  barons  were  not  satisfied  with  obtaining  from  John  a  formal  ratifica- 
tion of  the  charter.     They  insisted,  that  the  authority  of  the  crown 
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ttt  liege  lord  was  entiUed,  hy  recognised  usage,  |  these  occasions  had  been  grosaly  a\)w&ed. 
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should,  in  effect,  be  vested  in  twenty-fire  of  their  number,  and  that  they 
should  retain  for  awhile  the  command  both  of  the  city  and  Tower  of 
London.  John  became  furious,  under  a  sense  of  the  degradation  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected.  He  withdrew  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  if 
to  hide  his  disgrace  in  solitude,  and  there  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
schemes  of  revenge.  He  caused  a  number  of  mercenary  troops  to  be 
enrolled  on  the  continent, — ^induced  the  pope  to  absolve  him  from  his 
vows,  and  to  excommimicate  his  enemies,  and  taking  the  field  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  barons  were  least  prepared  to  resist  him,  carried  fire  and 
sword  with  impunity  through  the  kingdom.  The  barons,  rendered 
desperate  by  the  prospect  which  his  successes  held  out,  had  recourse  to 
foreign  aid,  which  they  did  not  scruple  to  purchase,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
national  honour.  They  offered  the  crown  to  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of 
Philip  of  France,  and  put  into  his  hands  five-and-twenty  hostages  for 
the  performance  of  their  engagements.  Louis  hastened  to  secure  the 
prize  which  was  thus,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  him.  He  crossed  the 
Channel  with  seven  thousand  men,  was  joined  by  numerous  deseiten 
from  John's  mercenaries,  as  well  as  by  many  nobles ;  and,  reaching 
London  unopposed,  was  there  acknowledged  as  king  of  England  by  most 
of  the  barons  and  burgesses.  But  an  unwise  display  of  partiality  for  his 
own  countrymen  soon  caused  the  tide  of  popular  favour  to  turn,  and 
John  was  again  joined  by  multitudes  of  all  ranks  in  his  camp  at  Lynn. 
He  immediately  put  his  troops  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on 
a  battle,  which,  however  terminating,  must  have  occasioned  serious  evil 
to  the  country.  The  loss  of  his  baggage,  however,  while  marching 
along  the  sea-shore,  by  an  influx  of  the  tide,  for  which  he  was  unpre- 
pared, so  preyed  upon  his  mind,  that  he  fell  into  a  grievous  distemper ; 
and  on  the  19th  of  October,  1216,  he  died  at  Newark,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  and  eighteenth  of  his  reign. 


How  did  John  become  king  ? 

Why  did  the  king  of  France  support  the  daim 

of  Prince  Arthur  ? 
How  was  the  dispate  terminated  ? 
WhtA  character  is  given  of  John  P 
How  did  he  provoke  a  confederacy  against  him^ 

self? 
What  was  the  fate  of  Arthur  P 
What  were  the  consequences  of  this  crime  ? 
Wliat  steps  did  John  take  P 
How  did  John  become  involved  in  a  dispute 

with  the  pope  P 
What  measures  were  adopted  by  the  pope  P 
What  enterprises  did  John  undertake  in  the 

mean  time  P 
What  was  the  next  proceeding  of  the  pope  P 
How  did  John  then  behave  ? 
What  complaints  did  the  king  of  France  make  P 
What  were    the    proceedings   of   archbishop 

Langton  P 
Belate  tlie  progress  of  the  dispute  between  the 

king  and  the  barons. 


When  was  Magna  Charta  signed  P 

What  were  the  motives  of  the  barons  fixr  taldng 
up  arms  P 

What  support  for  their  cause  did  they  seek  P 

What  stipulations  were  made  in  fitvocir  of  tht 
people  ? 

What  were  the  three  established  incideiita  P 

What  was  talliage  P 

What  is  stated  as  the  first  outline  of  a  parlia- 
mentary constitution  P 

What  are  the  other  chief  provisions  of  the 
charter  P 

How  did  the  barons  evince  their  distnut  of  tha 
kingP 

How  did  the  civil  war  arise  P 

Whom  did  the  barons  call  to  their  aid  ? 

How  was  he  received  P 

How  did  he  disgust  his  partisans  ? 

What  resolution  did  John  form  P 

What  was  the  cause  of  his  death  P 

How  long  had  he  lived  and  reignod  ? 
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[Alexander  II., 
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Alexander  III. 
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LovAb  Vlli,* 
Louis  IX.  St. 


oxsiJLiirr. 


[Frederic  11., 
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Conrad  IV. 


PAPIL 
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[HonoriusIII., 
1216.] 


Gregory  IX. 

Celestine  IV. 
Innocent  IV. 


Alexander  rv. 
Urban  IV. 
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EMPIBS. 
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Peter. 
Bobert. 
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HENRY  III.     1216,  October  28—1272,  November  16. 


Michael  Pa- 
leologos. 


1216  Henry,  aoa  of  John,  crowned  at  Glouces- 

ter, Oct.  28. 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  is  appointed  **  pro- 
tector of  the  king  and  kingdom,"  Nov.  11. 

1217  The  French  party  is  defeated  at  Lincoln, 

May  19;  Louis  aerees  to  retire  from  the 
kingdom,  September  11. 

1220  Henry  is  a  second  time  crowned  at  West- 

minster, May  17. 
——  William  of  Newbury,  author  of  a  chroni- 

de,  died;  he  was  bom  in  1186. 
— —  The  study  of  the  sciences  of  astronomy 

and  geography  revived  in  Europe  by  the 

Saracens  in  Spain. 
——  Thomas  Becket's  tomb  is  enshrined  with 

gold  and  set  with  precious  stones. 

1221  Aa   rebuil(Ung  of  Westminster  Abbqr 

began. 

1223  All  the  slaves  on  the  royal  estates  in 
France  set  at  liberty  by  Louis  VIII. 

12S1  The  Almagest  of  Ptolemy  translated  out 
of  Arabic  into  Latin,  by  order  of  Frede- 
ric II-,  emperor  of  Germany. 

1232  Hubert  de  Bni^h,  the  chief  minister  of 
Henry,  is  suddeiUy  deprived  of  his  office 
and  estates,  and  imprisoned. 

1235  Bobert  Grosseteste  (bom  1175,  died  1253} 
elected  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

1H2  Aldermen  first  elected  in  London. 

1246  TUes  first  used  in  England  for  the  cover- 
ing oi  houses,  which  nad  been  previously 
alfthatched  with  straw. 

1218  The  fifth   crusade,   under   St.   Louis  of 

France,  commenced;  Damietta  taken  in 
12^;  Looia  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
1250. 
1251  Bilk  used  bj  persons  of  distinction  at  this 
period  to  a  ooJMderable  extent  in  Eng- 


1253  The  great  charter  solemnly  confirmed. 
The  celebrated  Astronomical   Tables  of 

Alphonso,    king    of    Castile,    compiled 

about  this  time. 
1256  The  first  gold  coin  struck  by  an  English 

king. 

1258  Assembly  at  Oxford  of  the   "Mad  Par- 

liament," June  11,  when  all  the  powers 
of  government  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee,  headed  by  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  the  king. 

1259  The  caliphate  of  Bagdad  subverted  by  the 

Tartars. 

Death  of  Matthew  Paris,  a  monk  in  the 

monastery  of  St.  Alban's,  and  a  cele- 
brated poet,  orator,  and  historian. 

1261  Through  the  quarrels  of  De  Montfort  and 
his  adherents,  the  king  regains  his  autho- 
rity, and  banishes  his  opponents. 

The  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople   is 

overturned,  and  the  Greek  restored,  bv 
Michael  Paleologus,  emi>eror  of  Trebl- 
sonde. 

1263  De  Montfort  retums  and  makes  war  upon 

the  king,  who  is  defeated;  an  accommo- 
dation ensues,  but  the  war  again  breaks 
out. 

1264  Heniy  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at 

the  battle  of  Lewes. 

The  writs  used  in  the  December  of  this 

year  through  the  influence  of  De  Mont- 
fort, aflForcT  the  first  clear  evidence  of 
the  election  of  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses,  and  representatives  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  to  appear  in  parliament  as 
of  the  legislative  assembly  of  ths 


/ 


part 
realm. 
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I?IV£  children  sun'ived  the  weak  and  worthless  John,  namely,  two 
-  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  latter  were  married  respectively  to 
AlexandiT,  kin<^  of  Scotland,  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  to  the  em- 
peror, Frederic  the  Second ;  the  former  were  veiy  young  at  the  father's 
decease — llenn-,  the  eldest,  being  barely  nine,  Bichard  little  more  than 
seven  years  of  age.  Young  as  he  was,  however,  Prince  Henry  pro- 
ceeded, without  loss  of  time,  to  Gloucester,  where,  in  the  presence  of 
the  pope's  legate,  and  a  few  noblemen,  he  went  through  the  ceremony 
of  a  coronation.  He  owed  the  rapidity  and  decision  of  this  movement 
to  his  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  an  upright  and  an  able 
man,  on  whom  the  guardianship  of  the  minor  had  devolved ;  and  who, 
causing  the  (ireat  Ciiarter  to  be  ratified,  and  regulating  his  own  conduct 
by  its  spirit,  not  only  confirmed  in  their  allegiance  those  who  already 
adhered  to  the  king's  standard,  but  gained  over,  from  day  to  day, 
fresh  deserters  from  the  party  of  Louis.  The  consequence  was,  tluit 
after  sustaining  a  serious  reverse  at  Lincoln,  and  having  his  fleet,  which 
conveyed  supplies  from  France,  defeated  and  dispersed,  Louis  was  glad 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Protector ;  abandoning  all  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  England,  on  condition  that  a  general  amnesty  should  be 
extended  to  his  adherents. 

So  long  as  the  Protector  survived,  the  affairs  of  state  were  conducted 
with  extraordinary  vigour  and  propriety.     The  defects  in  the  king's 
character,  too,  continued  to  pass  unobserved,  for  the  talent  and  justice 
of  his  minister  screened  them;   but  the  death  of  Pembroke,  which 
occurred  in  1220,  opened  a  door,  through  which  numerous  abuses  were, 
in  due  time,  introduced.     Henry  was  mild  and  placable;  in  private 
life  he  possessed  many  virtues,  but  he  was  altogether  unfitted  for 
command.     He  had  no  opinions  of  his  own,  and  like  all  who  lean 
implicitly  on  the  judgments  of  others,  he  was  of  necessity  the  tool  of 
each  new  adviser.     The  vice  of  favouritism,  moreover,  in  kings  both 
mischievous  and  full  of  danger,  was  with  him  a  ruling  passion ;  and 
he  indulged  it  without  regard  either  to  the  worth  of  the  individual, 
or  the  feelings  of  the  community.     Such  a  proceeding,  especially  in  a 
rude  age,  could  not  fail  to  excite  universal  disgust,  while  it  brought 
serious  evils  both  upon  the  king  and  the  subject.     On  the  death  of 
Pembroke,  Henry  gave  his  unlimited  confidence  to  the  chief  justiciary, 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  a  man  of  great  ability,  of  invincible  courage,  and  not 
unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him.     For  the  space  of  eleven  years 
De  Bm-gli  carried  on  the  government,  sternly  but  weU ;  for  he  caused 
most  of  the  barons  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  during 
John's  reign,  to  surrender  their  castles,  and  give  up  the  lands  which 
they  had  usurped.     But  the  vigour  of  Hubert's  proceeding,  rewarded 
as  it  was  by  a  prodigious  accession  to  himself  of  wealth  and  honomrs, 
gave  umbrage  even  to  the  well-disposed,  and  united  all  the  turbulent 
against  him.     Peter  des  Boches,  bishop  of  Winchester,  a  Poictevin  by 
birth,  was  the  foremost  in  this  cabal.     He  had  held  offices  of  high  trust 
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nnder  John,  and  was  associated  with  Hubert  in  the  guardianship  of 
Henry ;  but  the  superior  talent  of  Hubert  kept  him  in  the  back-ground, 
and  compelled  him  to  withdraw,  for  a  time,  from  the  kingdom.  He 
never  forgave  the  injury,  nor  ceased,  during  his  exile,  to  meditate  upon 
the  most  convenient  means  of  obtaining  revenge. 

The  commotions  in  France,  at  the  accession  of  Louis  the  Ninth, 
tempted  Henry  to  aim  at  the  recovery  of  his  continental  dominions. 
He  delayed  the  enterprise  too  long,  and  after  wasting,  in  idle  shows, 
the  supplies  which  the  parliament  had  granted,  returned  home,  covered 
with  disgrace,  and  devoured  by  chagrin.  For  some  time  previously, 
he  had  begun  to  grow  weary  of  lus  minister.  The  failure  of  tins 
expedition,  for  which  he  was  himself  alone  to  blame,  Henry  attributed 
lo  the  misconduct  of  Hubert ;  and  he  found  a  ready  listener  in  Peter 
des  Roches,  who,  at  this  critical  juncture,  arrived  in  London.  De 
Burgh  fell  rapidly  into  disgrace.  He  was  accused  of  many  crimes,  from 
which  murder  and  magic  were  not  excluded ;  and  despairing  of  justice, 
endeavoured  to  save  at  least  his  life,  by  seeking  shelter  within  the 
prioiy  at  Merton.  At  first  the  kiag  commanded  him  to  be  dragged 
from  the  sanctuary ;  but  it  was  suggested  that  such  a  proceeding  might 
give  umbrage  to  the  church,  and  Henry  required  him  to  come  forth, 
with  an  assurance  that  five  months  would  be  afforded  to  prepare  for 
his  trial.  But  while  passing  to  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  his  wife,  De  Burgh  was  again  pursued,  overtaken,  and  forced 
to  seek  shelter  in  a  church.  Yet  the  issue  of  all  these  persecutions  was 
not  such  as,  from  the  acrimony  with  which  they  were  conducted,  might 
have  been  anticipated.  De  Burgh  was  plundered  of  a  large  portion 
of  his  property,  and  stripped  of  all  his  offices  and  influence ;  but  he  was 
permitted  to  withdraw  into  private  life  master  of  a  larger  fortune  than 
had  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors. 

The  void  in  the  king's  confidence  which  the  faU  of  De  Burgh  had 
occasioned,  was  immediately  occupied  by  Peter  des  Roches.  The 
change  of  favourites  proved  no  way  advantageous  to  the  English  people ; 
for  Des  Roches  hastened  to  fill  the  palace  with  adventurers  from  his 
native  country,  by  whom  every  office  of  trust  and  of  emolimient  was 
engrossed.  Indignant  at  this  proceeding,  the  barons,  when  smnmoned 
to  meet  their  sovereign  in  parliament,  not  only  refused  to  come,  but 
sent  him  word,  that  if  he  failed  to  dismiss  his  foreigners,  they  would 
expel  both  him  and  them,  and  give  the  crown  to  one  more  worthy  to 
wear  it.  Richard,  earl  Marshal,  the  third  of  that  powerful  family, 
was  the  leader  in  this  opposition ;  and  on  him  the  fury  of  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  poured  out  its  violence.  He  was  defeated  in  the  field, 
forced  to  flee  into  Ireland,  and  there  murdered ;  but  the  bitterness  with 
which  the  bishop  prosecuted  his  schemes  of  vengeance,  proved  fatal  to 
himself.  The  church  interfered ;  and  at  the  entreaty  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Des  'Roches  was  sent  back  to  his  diocese,  'wXiiSlb  \sSa 
PoJcterins  were  peremptorily  required  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
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Scarcely  was  tliis  grievance  re^Qoved,  ere  fresh  causes  of  discontent 
arose,  in  the  favour  shown  to  a  host  of  new  adventurers,  whom  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence,  on  her  marriage  with  Heniy, 
brought  over  in  her  train.  These,  not  content  to  absorb  what  litUe 
remained  of  crown  lands,  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  absolve  their 
patron  from  his  engagements ;  and  persuaded  the  patron  himself  to 
resume  numerous  grants,  which  he  had  already  conferred  upon  English 
noblemen.  A  determined  opposition  was  offered  to  this  measure,  and 
it  prevailed;  but  neither  the  threats  nor  the  remonstrances  of  the 
nobles  could  cure  the  king  of  his  partiality  for  strangers.  The  Pro- 
ven9als  were  shortly  succeeded  by  four  of  Henry's  brothers — the  sons 
of  his  mother  Isabella ;  who,  on  the  demise  of  John,  had  married  the 
count  de  la  Marche,  to  whom,  it  will  be  recollected,  she  was  originally 
betrothed.  Upon  them,  and  their  Gascon  attendants,  Henry  bestowed 
honours  with  a  profuse  hand ;  and  they  made  use  of  their  influence 
only  to  insult  the  native  nobility,  and  trample  upon  the  laws.  "  TVhat 
are  the  English  laws  to  us  ?  "  was  a  common  form  of  expression  among 
them ;  and  as  men  are  at  least  as  much  moved  by  insult,  as  by  serious 
injuries,  the  indignation  of  the  people  became  more  and  more  conspicu- 
ous every  day. 

A  second  continental  expedition,  which  ended,  like  the  former,  in 
disaster,  served  but  to  increase  the  general  discontent,  Avhich  the  gross 
abuse  of  authority  displayed  by  the  pope,  in  his  dealings  both  with  the 
clergy  and  the  king,  fiUed  up  to  oveAowing.  For  some  time  back, 
the  Holy  See  had  advanced  a  claim  to  the  property  of  all  the  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  in  the  kingdom.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  could 
no  longer  be  said  to  be  elected  even  by  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine's ; 
for  unless  they  chose  the  individual  nominated  inamediately  at  Borne, 
their  choice  was  not  confirmed.  All  bishops  and  abbots,  moveover, 
as  well  as  the  parochial  clergy,  were  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
pecuniary  necessities  of  his  Holiness,  whose  demands  became  more  and 
more  exorbitant  every  day,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  facility  with 
which  they  were  admitted.  The  clergy  Avould  have  resisted  these 
aggressions  had  they  found  in  the  king  a  willing  or  a  competent  sup- 
porter, and  not  unnaturally  transferred  some  portion  of  their  anger 
to  him,  when  they  saw  tl^at  he  deserted  them.  But  the  circumstance 
which  gave  the  last  blow  to  Henry's  falling  influence  was  the  readiness 
with  which  he  engaged,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  in 
a  quixotic  attempt  to  subdue  the  island  of  Sicily.  To  attain  that  end, 
he  squandered  away  all  the  money  in  his  treasury,  and,  on  applying 
to  his  lay  barons  for  aid,  received  a  flat  refusal.  His  only  resource  was 
an  appeal  to  the  clergy,  who,  plundered  both  by  their  lay  and  spiritual 
chief,  became  no  less  discontented  than  the  barons,  and  exhibited  a  dis- 
position to  embark  in  any  enterprise  which  might  hold  out  a  prospect  of 
deliverance  from  oppression. 

Overwhelmed  by  debt,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  canying  on 
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his  goyenunent,  Henry  was  at  last  compelled  to  summon  a  parliament. 
He  solicited  a  scutage,  and  was  answered,  that  till  he  should  have 
ratified  the  Great  Charter,  and  sworn  to  observe  its  enactments,  not 
a  maik  would  be  afforded.  Henry  made  no  scruple  to  comply  with 
this  demand.  He  took  the  oath,  after  listening  to  the  solemn  appeal 
of  the  prelates,  who  denounced  against  him  who  should  yiolate  his  en- 
gigement  the  sentence  of  excommunication ;  and  having  received  his 
■applies,  went  on,  as  before,  to  set  all  moral  restraint  at  defiance.  The 
temper  of  the  times  was  not  such  as  to  brook  these  repeated  indignities ; 
and,  a  competent  leader  presenting  himself,  the  discontented  barons 
prepared  to  vindicate  their  own  privileges,  by  seriously  abridging  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  the  son  of  that  chief  who  sig- 
nalized both  his  valour  and  his  cruelty  in  the  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses,  was  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  strangers  who  settled  in 
England  during  Henry's  reign.  Neither  his  foreign  extraction,  nor 
his  marriage  with  the  king's  sister,  the  countess  dowager  of  Pembroke, 
hindered  lum  from  espousing  the  cause  of  the  malcontents,  or  suggest- 
ing a  plan,  by  which  he  hoped  to  transfer,  eventually  to  himself,  all 
the  authority  of  the  government.  On  receiving  a  fresh  summons  to 
meet  their  sovereign  in  pariiament,  the  barons,  by  Leicester's  advice, 
obeyed ;  but  they  came  in  complete  armour,  and  attended  by  numerous 
hnids  of  retainers.  The  king  was  alarmed,  and  after  listening  to  their 
reproaches,  promised  to  call  another  council  at  Oxford.  K  he  hoped, 
in  the  intorval,  to  collect  resources  with  which  to  oppose  the  nobles, 
Hemy  mistook  both  his  own  character,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  nation. 
When  the  barons  assembled  again,  they  presented  an  aspect  still  more 
menacing  than  before ;  anti  Henry  was  compelled  to  assent  to  every 
pitqxisition  which  they  submitted  to  him  for  consideration.  A  totally 
new  constitution  was  given  to  the  government.  Twenty-four  barons 
were  selected ;  twelve  from  among  the  king's  ministers,  and  twelve  at 
the  nomination  of  parliament,  to  which  was  granted  unlimited  authority 
to  ref(»rm  the  state ;  while  the  king  himself  with  his  son.  Prince  Edward, 
ts  well  as  the  whole  of  the  nobility  present,  swore  to  maintain  what- 
erer  ordinances  they  might  think  proper  to  enact.  Leicester  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  this  commission,  of  which  all  the  measures  were 
directed  by  his  secret  influence. 

The  first  of  Leicester's  acts  in  his  new  capacity  was  specious ;  its 
consequences  have  been  beneficially  felt,  down  to  the  present  times. 
He  directed  that  four  knights  should  be  chosen  in  each  shire,  who, 
after  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  theii  respective  counties,  should 
meet  the  barons  in  parliament,  and  lay  before  them  a  list  of  grievances, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  redressed.  The  parliaments,  themselves, 
again,  were  directed  to  meet  three  times  in  each  year,  when  they 
txpecteci  to  exercise  an  unlimited  control  over  the  pxocefcdiiv^^  ol  \)fta 
xuamissioners.     So  &r,  little  ground  of  just  offence  waa  ^vea  \  \aatfc 
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especially  as  Leicester  and  his  colleagues  professed  to  wield  but  a 
temporary  authority,  which  they  were  pledged  to  lay  aside,  as  soon  as  thB 
novel  constitution  should  be  completed.  But  their  future  proceedinsi 
were  dictated  by  a  widely  different  spirit.  They  set  aside  the  kingi 
governors,  and  placed  creatures  of  their  own  in  all  the  royal  castles. 
They  prohibited  the  judges  of  assize  from  holding  their  courts,  except 
once  in  seven  years.  They  caused  an  irresponsible  power  to  be  in- 
trusted to  twelve  of  their  own  body,  whose  decrees,  during  the  recesses  of 
parliament,  were  to  have  the  force  of  law ;  and,  indifferent  alike  to 
the  honour  of  the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  bent  all  thdr 
energies  to  the  enlargement  of  their  own  influence.  The  knights  of  the 
shire  soon  began  to  feel  that  they  had  made  but  a  sony  exchange  of 
masters.  They  offered  to  assist  the  prince  with  all  their  means,  pro- 
vided he  would  place  himself  in  opposition  to  the  usurpation,  and  wen 
not  a  little  disappointed  when  they  found  hiTn  observant  of  his  oaUi, 
even  while  he  acknowledged  his  hatred  of  the  system  which  he  had 
sworn  to  uphold. 

For  some  years  the  barons  continued  to  exercise  their  functions,  to 
the  great  oppression  of  the  people  and  degradation  of  the  sovereign. 
An  ineffectual  attempt  on  Henry's  part  to  displace  them  served  only  to 
confirm  their  power ;  which  they  abused  so  far  as  to  require  firom  mm 
an  engagement,  that  the  commission  should  continue  not  only  during 
tho  reminder  of  his  own  reign,  but  throughout  that  of  his  successor. 
This  gross  attack  upon  the  monarchical  principle  sufficed  to  allay  tho 
scruples  of  Prince  Edward.     He  took  up  arms,  and  infused  so  much  of 
vigour  into  the  councils  and  conduct  of  his  partisans,  that  even  Leicester 
found  it  necessary  to  come  to  a  compromise.     The  case  in  dispute  was 
accordingly  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  king  of  France — one  of  tho 
most  upright  as  well  as  able  monarchs  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne— 
who,  pronouncing  that  the  objects  of  the  commission  had  been  attained, 
and  that  its  further  existence  would  be  mischievous,  directed  the  king's 
castles  to  be  restored,  and  a  general  amnesty  to  be  proclaimed  on  both 
sides.   This  award  accorded  ill  with  the  ambitious  designs  of  Leicester. 
Though  a  voluntary  exile  at  the  moment  (for  there  had  arisen  among 
his  faction  dissensions,  of  which  he  became  the  victim),  he  brought  dl 
his  talent  for  intrigue  into  play,  and  soon  formed  a  party,  of  which  he 
again  put  liimself  at  the  head.    Both  sides  prepared  for  war,  and  many 
skirmishes  Avere  fought,  with  various  success,  in   different   counties. 
But  Leicester,  Avhose  genius  for  war  appears  to  have  been  great,  brought 
on  at  last  a  decisive  battle  near  Lewes — in  which,  though  worsted  at 
its  commencement,  he  obtained  a  complete  victory.     King  Henry,  his 
brother  Eichard,  elected  king  of  the  Eomans,  with  many  other  chiefs 
of  the  royalists,  were  made  prisoners ;  while  Prince  Edward,  in  order 
to  obtain  his  father's  release,  voluntarily  became  an  hostage  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemy. 

The  consequences  of  this  event  were,  for  a  while,  eminently  advan- 
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:ageoas  to  Leicester,  who  dictated  his  own  terms,  and  was  in  a  situation 
x>  render  them  sufl&ciently  severe.  Had  he  exercised  common  prudence, 
ndeed,  it  seems  diiEcult  to  imagine  that  he  could  have  failed  in  trans- 
Eening  the  supreme  authority  to  himself; — ^but  equally  reluctant,  as  it 
irookl  appear,  to  assume  the  loftiest  station,  and  to  retire  into  that  of  a 
pnvate  nobleman,  he  found  his  difficulties  increase  upon  him  from  day 
to  day.  Leicester  was  avaricious.  He  seized  for  his  own  use  the  estates 
of  eighteen  forfeited  barons,  and  disgusted  many  of  his  associates  by 
idusing  to  share  with  them  the  spoils — ^while  the  openness  with  which 
be  engrossed  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  in  defiance  even  of  the  com- 
Diissioners,  excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of  others.  Under  these  circum- 
lUnoes  Leicester  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  own  hands  by  appealing 
to  the  people.  Hitherto  the  inhabitants  of  boroughs  and  cities  had 
been  too  much  despised  to  be  admitted  to  any  share  in  the  general 
i;ovemment  of  the  kingdom :  Leicester  directed  the  sheriffs  to  summon 
to  parliament  two  representatives  from  each,  whom  he  associated  with 
tbe  knights  elected  on  similar  warrant  by  the  sliires  ;  and  causing  the 
whole  to  assemble  in  a  chamber  apart  from  that  of  the  barons,  established 
the  rude  outline  of  what  has  since  grown  up  into  the  English  House  of 
Commons. 

What  was  the  condact  of  the  king  P 

Who  became  the  leader  of  the   discontented 

barons? 
What  were  his  proceedings  P 
What  act  of  his  is  mentioned  as  influendng 

matters  at  the  present  day  ? 
How   did   the    commissioners   exercise  their 

powers  P 
How  was  Prince  Edward  induced  to  oppose 

them? 
What  were  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of 

Lewes  ? 
How  did  Leicester  condact  himself? 
What  new  supporters  did  he  seek  ? 
What  great  branch  of  the  government  sprung 

from  this  proceeding  ? 


im  stated  oObe  children  of  John  ? 
Protector  of  the  realm  ? 
■■«  did  he  manage  aflkirs  ? 
(k  what  tenns  did  Louis  of  France  withdraw 

from  tbe  kfxigdomP 
VhsB  did  Pembroke  die,  and  by  whom  was  he 

Wkat  diaraeter  is  given  of  his  administration  P 

How  was  his  power  overturned  ? 

Wkat  was  the  result  of  the  proceedings  against 

kim? 
Wkat  was  the  conduct  of  the  new  favourite  P 
Wkat  was  the  consequence  P 
Who  succeeded  the  Poictev!ns,  and  how  did 

tksy  behave? 
Wkat  causes  created  discontent  among  the 
? 
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19ft  Dante,  the  Italian  poet,  bom  at  Florence, 
May 27:  died  1821. 

— •  Prince  £dward,  son  of  King  Henry,  es- 
capes fipom  prison  at  Dover,  and  raises 
an  army  hy  which  De  Montfort  is  de- 
feated and  Killed  at  Evesham,  Aut^.  4, 
and  the  Idngtet  atUbarty. 


1 12 


1206  First  statute  passed  for  establishing  an 

assize  of  broaa  and  ale. 
1267  A  general  pardon  is   granted  to  all  the 

survivors  of  the  civil  war,  at  a  parliament 

at  Marlborough,  Nov.  18. 
1270  Prince  Edward  goes  ou  a  csvmaa  Vi  \»ft 

Holy  Land. 
72  Death  of  Henry  IXI.,lSov.\ft* 


IIG  BATTLE    OF   EVESHAM.  [a.D.IMS. 

T  MPORTANT  as  the  changes  effected  in  the  constitution  were,  bothii 
-*-  their  immediate  and  remote  effiects,  they  failed  to  confirm  the  ankl» 
rity  of  their  author,  who  soon  discovered  that  the  instruments  of  vlaA 
he  hoped  to  make  use  were  neither  so  flexible  nor  so  efficient  as  he  lul 
contemplated.     The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  moreover,  a  nobleman  second ii  -. 
point  of  power  only  to  himself,  fell  off  from  him,  and  the  queen,  iA$ 
had  assembled  a  numerous  army  of  mercenaries,  threatened  him  fioa. 
the  opposite  shore.     Still  he  maintained  himself  on  the  giddy  height  ts 
which  he  had  climbed — and  hoping  to  make  use  of  the  prince,  restonl 
him  to  nominal  freedom  in  the  presence  of  the  barons,  whom  h  ^ 
assembled  to  witness  the  proceeding.     This   done,  he  marched  tl ; 
Hereford,  carrying  with  him  the  king,  the  prince,  and  a  numenni 
body  of  knights,  with  the  intention  of  crushing  Gloucester,  by  whoB 
the  royal  standard  had  been  unfurled.     But  while,  at  the  sugg^on  ol 
mutual  friends,  the  rival  earls  opened  a  negotiation,  throughout  wUek 
either  party  strove  only  to  overreach  the  other.  Prince  Edward  cob* 
trived  to  effect  his  escape ;  and  joining  the  faction  of  Gloucester,  gaw 
to  it  a  superiority  of  which  immediate  use  was  made.     It  was  to  no 
piirpose  that  Leicester  directed  his  son  to  lead  the  Londoners  to  his  ai^ 
a  class  of  persons  remarkable,  even  in  those  days,  for  impatience  under 
the  control  of  authority.     The  reinforcements,  encamping  with  svagnhr 
carelessness,  were  attacked  and  destroyed  at  Kenilworth,  whUe  tbfl 
prince,  possessing  himself  of  their  standards,  used  them  as  a  disgoisein 
the  operations  which  he  immediately  conducted  against  Leicester  him- 
self.   In  a  great  battle  fought  at  Evesham,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1266, 
the  projects  of  this  ambitious  man  were  cut  short.     He  fell  covered 
with  wounds,  and  his  body,  after  having  been  shamefully  mangled,  by 
whose  directions  does  not  appear,  was  buried,  at  the  king's  desire,  in 
the  church  of  the  abbey. 

The  battle  of  Evesham,  in  which  he  had  well  nigh  fallen,  restored 
to  Henry  the  powers  of  the  crown,  to  which  by  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  those  so  lately  in  arms,  hastened  to  give  in  their  submission.  A 
few,  however,  continued  to  hold  out,  of  whom  some  took  refuge  in  the 
isles  of  Axholme  and  Ely,  some  in  Dover  castle,  while  others,  under  a 
gallant  chief  named  Adam  de  Gourdon,  maintained  themselves  in  the 
forests  of  Hampshire.  Against  these  Prince  Edward  conducted  his 
forces ;  and  it  is  told  of  him,  that  when  attacking  de  Gordon's  camp, 
he  sprang  over  the  ditch,  and  engaged  the  outlaw  hand  to  hand.  A 
fierce  combat  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Gourdon,  whom 
Edward  beat  from  his  horse  and  compelled  to  surrender.  But  valour, 
whether  exercised  in  a  good  or  a  bad  cause,  was  then  held  in  so  much 
esteem,  that  Edward,  instead  of  putting  his  captive  to  death,  received 
him  into  favour.  He  was  introduced  the  same  night  to  the  queen  at 
Guildford,  and  served  his  captor  ever  after  with  the  utmost  fidelity. 

The  reduction  of  this  rebel,  followed,  as  it  soon  afterwards  was,  by 
the  -^-^ — -'--ion  of  the  rest,  restored  peace  to  England.     It  enabled  che 
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gt  IScewise,  to  revise  the  sentences  of  outlawry  and  confiscation 
icli  his  first  free  parliament  had,  with  too  little  discrimination, 
ised  ;  so  that  moderate  fines,  with  here  and  there  the  additional 
lalty  of  imprisonment,  were  permitted  to  atone  for  the  grossest 
inquency.  Even  the  mayor  of  London  escaped  with  this  punish- 
iit»  mrhile  tlie  countess  of  Leicester,  with  her  two  sons,  was  com- 
nded  to  quit  the  kingdom.  All  this  was  highly  satisfactory  to 
[ward,  who,  superior  to  the  passions  which  act  most  powerfully  on 
nmoa  minds,  forgot  the  wrongs  offered  to  himself  and  his  fEmoily, 
his  desire  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  state.  It  enabled 
n,  likewise,  to  accomplish  a  design  which  he  had  long  meditated, 
it  of  assuming  the  cross,  and  reviving  in  Palestine  the  recollection  of 
i^and's  glory,  when  her  knights  and  warriors  fought  imder  the 
Jdance  of  Coeur  de  Lion.  Edward  carried  with  him  in  this  expe- 
tion  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  had  exhibited  more  than  once  a 
nposition  to  forget  his  engagements — and  was  absent  in  the  whole 
tner  more  than  two  years.     He  rendered  his  own  name,  and  that 

his  nation,  illustrious,  by  the  display  of  extraordinary  valour  and 
mduct,  insomuch  that  the  Saracens  employed  an  assassin,  happily 
ithout  success,  to  deliver  them  from  the  most  formidable  of  their 
aemies.  But  his  absence  from  home,  while  it  failed  to  save  the  last 
rhnstiaii  hold  from  capture,  let  loose  again  throughout  England  all 
be  had  passions  of  a  rude  age.  The  barons  became  tm*bulent  and 
ehellious,  the  people  were  plundered,  and  the  king  possessed  no 
mthority  to  restrain  the  one,  or  to  relieve  the  other.  At  last,  aft^ 
laying  repeatedly  written  to  recall  his  son,  he  sank  under  a  weight 
rhich  he  was  never  calculated  to  sustain,  and  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
wr,  1272,  expired  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his 
ige,  and  fifty-sixth  of  his  reign. 

Feeble  as  were  the  hands  which  swayed  the  sceptre  throughout  this 
extended  period,  the  reign  of  Heniy  has  justly  been  pronounced  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  in  the  annals  of  England.  It  was 
then  that  the  formal  adjustment  of  a  system  of  civil  government  took 
place,  which  the  progress  of  time  and  events  had  been  slowly  but  surely 
maturing.  Of  the  growth  of  that  system  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
tnoe  the  progress.  Under  the  early  Norman  princes,  not  less  than 
during  the  Saxon  times,  the  king  of  England  held  the  station  rather  of 
I  feudal  superior  than  of  a  chief  magistrate.  Supported  out  of  the 
revenue  of  his  own  domains,  and  entitled  to  fees  and  special  services 
6om  his  vassals,  he  did  not  impose,  by  legislative  authority,  general 
taxes  on  the  people  for  the  maintenance  of  good  government,  and  the 
defence  of  the  realm.  Abuses  might  and  did  arise  in  the  exaction  both 
of  dues  and  services ;  indeed,  it  was  a  main  object  of  the  Great  Charter 
to  ooiTect  the  one,  and  to  define  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  other ;  but 
80  long  as  the  demands  of  the  crown  were  limited  to  these,  the  M^ea  oi  ^ 
auiuaneni,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  were  very  U\X\e  \3Cw\Kt- 
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EDWARD  I.     1272,  November  20—1307,  July  7. 


1272  Edward's  reign  is  reckoned  as  commenc- 
ing on  the  day  of  his  fsUher's  fimeral, 
Nov.  20 :  and  not  deferred  till  his  corona- 
tion, as  had  been  before  the  practice. 

1274  Edward  lands  in  England,  July  25;  is 
crowned,  August  19. 

1277  Llewelyn,  prince  of  Wales,  reftises  to  do 

homage,  but  is  speedily  reduced  to  sub- 
mission. 

1278  Robert  of  Gloucester  wrote  his  poetical 

chronicle  about  this  time. 

1279  The    Statute   of   Mortmain   (to  prevent 

landed  property  being  left  to  the  church) 
enacted. 

1281  Newcastle  appears  to  have  had  a  consi- 

derable trade  in  coal  before  this  year. 
1281-2  A   very    severe    firost    happened    this 
winter. 

1282  Llewelyn,   prince    of   Wales,   takes    np 

arms,  but  is  defeated  and  killed,  and  his 
brother  David  executed;  the  principality 
united  to  England. 

General  massacre  of  the  French  in  Sicily, 

called  the  "  Sicilian  vespers,"  March  20. 

1284  Edward  IL  bom  at  Caernarvon,  April  25, 

—the  first  Prince  of  Wales. 

1285  The   rebuilding  of    Westminster  Abbey 

finished. 
1290  Death  of  Queen  Eleanor  at  Hareby,  Notts ; 
her  body  conveyed  to  London  for  inter- 


ment, and  croflses  erected  at  the  mtiiv* 
places. 

1291  Acre  is  taken  bj  the  Egyptian  SnttiB, 

and  tin  Christians  finally  expelled  fton 
the  Holy  Land,  May  2L 

1292  Edward  takes  the  first  step  toward  db> 

taining  possession  of  Scotland  by  orda^ 
ing  the  different  claimants  oil  the  crows 
to  appear  befbre  him  as  their  11190101 
lord,  Mav  10. 

Edward  decides  in  fitvoor  oi  John  BaOol 

as  king  of  Scotland,  who  does  *»«H»*^g^  ta 
him,  December  26. 

1294  Death  of  Soger  Bacon;  bom  1214. 
A  pir^ical  warfiire  breaks  oot  1 

the  English  and  the  French  seamen. 

1295  War  breaks  out  between  Edward  sod  thi 

king  of  France. 

The    Webh  rise  in  TebeUia^,  taot  sm 

speedily  reduced. 

1296  The  Soots  rebel  against  the  English  jtHsn, 

when  Edward  enters  Scotland,  imTsgei 
the  country,  and  deposes  Baliol. 

1297  The  Scots,  headed  by  Wallaoe,  again  tski 

up  arms  in  May. 
Eaward    solemnly    confirms    the   Grsflfc 

Charter  and  the  Chuter  of  the  TonttM, 

October. 
The  title  of  Admiral  is  first  used  in  as 

English  document  of  tliis  year. 


PRINCE  Edward  had  reached  Sicily  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land, 
when  intelligence  of  the  king's  demise  was  communicated  to  him:  It 
excited  in  him  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  profound  sorrow ;  for  he 
was  confident  in  the  extent  of  his  own  resources,  and  assured  of  the  de- 
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rotion  of  his  subjects.  He  therefore  made  no  haste  to  ascend  the  vacant 
iuone,  but  travelling  at  leisure  by  way  of  Eome  and  Paris,  enjoyed  at 
5%"ery  stage  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  the  adulation  of  princes  and 
prelates.  He  devoted  some  time,  likewise,  to  the  settlement  of  his  con- 
tineiital  provinces,  where  a  spirit  of  turbulence  and  disaffection  had  of 
late  begun  to  show  itself,  and  did  not  decline  a  challenge  from  the  count 
of  Chalons,  to  tilt  at  his  court  with  the  best  knights  in  Christendom. 
A.  thousand  English  men-at-arms  and  archers  engaged,  on  that  occasion, 
double  their  number  of  French  cavaliers,  headed  in  what  was  called  tbe 
melee,  by  the  count  of  Chalons  in  person ;  and  their  blood  becoming 
warm,  the  mock  encounter  assiuned  by  degrees  the  aspect  of  a  real 
battle.  It  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  English,  who  drove  their 
opponents  from  the  lists,  and  made  a  prisoner  of  their  faithless  host, 
overthrown  in  single  combat  by  Edward  himself. 

On  the  25th  July,  1274,  Edward  landed  in  England ;  and  on  the  19th 
August,  was  crowned,  together  with  his  consort,  "at  Westminster.     He 
found  the  nation  perfectly  tranquil,  for  the  remains  of  the  Montfort 
party  were  without  a  leader ;  and  the  king's  reputation  both  for  courage 
and  conduct,  enabled  his  council  of  regency  to  hinder  such  from  present- 
ing himself.     In  the  adjustment  of  domestic  affairs,  therefore,  all  that 
seemed  necessary  was  to  infuse  a  little  more  vigour  into  the  proceedings 
of  the  judges  and  sheriffs,  by  whom  certain  bands  of  outlaws,  which 
continued  to  haunt  the  forests,  were  hunted  down,  and  the  roads  ren- 
dered secure  to  the  unarmed  traveller.     But  Edward  was  not  possessed 
of  a  disposition  which  would  permit  him  to  sit  down  and  to  enjoy  what 
others  had  earned.     His  ambition  knew  no  bounds,  and  it  soon  led  him 
to  embark  in  a  series  of  undertakings,  which  exhibit  him  in  the  light  of 
•  more  crafty  politician  than  had  yet  filled  the  English  throne. 

After  maintaining,  till  late  in  the  tenth  century,  a  species  of  doubtful 
independence,  the  Welsh  princes  were  compelled  by  Athelstan  to  be- 
come his  tributaries.  But  the  tribute  appears  to  have  been  paid  very 
inegujarly  even  during  the  Saxon  times,  while  to  the  first  of  the  Nor- 
man princes  it  was  entirely  refused.  A  struggle  accordingly  began, 
which,  in  due  time,  brought  into  a  state  of  feudal  dependence,  first  the 
central  districts,  called  Powis,  and  eventually.  South  Wales  itself ;  while 
the  principality  of  North  AVales,  called  by  the  English  Aberfraw  and 
Snowdon,  continued  long  to  assert  and  to  maintain  its  independence. 
Even  the  princes  of  North  Wales,  however,  were  gradually  induced  to 
take  part  in  the  baronial  wars  of  their  neighbours,  and,  as  a  necessaiy 
consequence,  to  exchange  their  rude  royalty  for  a  high  station  among 
the  Anglo-Norman  lords ;  and,  though  no  steps  were  taken  to  subdue 
them,  during  the  troubled  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  the  Third,  the 
ibimdations  of  their  authority  were  sapped  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery. 
One  of  Edward's  first  measures  after  his  accession  was  to  summon 
IJewelyn,  prince  of  'North  Wales,  to  London,  to  do  \\OTua^<&  to  VSa 
frincipality,  as  one  of  the  f/preat  vassals  oi  the  crown.     L\ewe\\Tv  \d\3L^ 

I/IST.  ESQ.  '^ 
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to  obey,  tinlcss  the  king's  son  were  given  as  an  hostage  for  his  safety, 
and  pleaded  as  his  excuse,  that  the  king,  in  violation  of  a  recent  trea^, 
had  offered  an  asyhim  in  England  to  many  rebels  and  traitors  from 
AVales.  Edward  was  not  displeased  at  this  proceeding.  He  had  learned 
to  regard  Lleweh-n  as  an  inveterate  enemy,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
part  which  he  took  in  the  late  rebellion,  but  because  he  had  entered  into 
a  contract  of  marriage,  since  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  with  Eleanor, 
the  sister  of  the  deceased  earl  of  Leicester.  He  therefore  appealed  to 
his  parliament  for  aid,  and  having  received  a  supply  of  one-fifteenth  on 
all  the  moveables  in  the  kingdom,  devoted  the  winter  to  the  enlistment 
of  soldiers,  and  a  general  preparation  for  war. 

There  existed  at  this  time  great  disunion  among  the  Welsh  them- 
selves. Rees  ap  Meredith,  the  prince  of  South  AVales,  an  unwilling 
dependant  on  the  sovereign  of  Korth  AVales,  and  David,  the  brother  d 
LlewelvTi,  joined  the  standard  of  the  invader ;  who,  early  in  the  spring, 
marched  an  army  across  the  Dee,  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of 
Anglesey,  and  drove  the  natives  to  their  forests  and  barren  mountains. 
There  famine  did  the  work  of  the  sT\'ord,  and  Llewelyn  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  such  terms  as  the  conqueror  saw  fit  to  impose.  They  were 
sufiiciently  severe  at  first ;  and,  though  ultimately  softened,  still  implied 
the  complete  subjugation  of  Wales  to  the  English  crown.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  so  far  from  being  broken  by  this  reverse,  became  only 
more  resolute  to  retrieve  their  tarnished  honour ;  and,  David  returning 
to  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  his  native  country,  hostilities  were  soon 
renewed.  They  were  of  brief  continuance,  and  proved  eminently 
disastrous  to  the  mountaineers.  A  few  successes  at  the  commencement 
rendering  Lleweljn  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Edward  dii-ected  against  him  an  overwhelming  force,  by 
which  he  was  surprised,  his  troops  defeated,  and  himself  slain.  David, 
his  brother,  held  out  for  six.  months  longer,  taking  refiige  amid  rocks 
and  woods,  and  living  the  life  rather  of  a  bandit  than  of  the  representa- 
tive of  a  long  line  of  piinces.  But  his  chiefs,  becoming  wear}'  of  a  con- 
test so  unequal,  fell  off  from  him  one  by  one,  and  in  the  end  betiayed 
him  and  his  ^^dfe  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  David  was  carried 
to  Shrewsbuiy,  put  upon  his  trial  as  a  traitor,  condenmed,  and  executed 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  cruelty. 

The  fall  of  these  princes  completed  the  total  subjugation  of  Wales, 
which  has  ever  since  formed  an  integi'al  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land. Edward,  however  relentless  while  prosecuting  the  war,  after  it 
came  to  a  close,  acted  ^vith  humanity  and  sound  judgment.  He  lingered 
among  his  new  subjects  a  whole  year,  during  which  he  laboured  to  ex- 
cite in  them  a  taste  for  agriculture  and  manufactures  ;  he  divided  their 
principality  into  shires,  and  gave  charters  of  corporation  to  many  of  their 
towns.  That,  however,  which  tended,  more  than  all  his  acts  besides,  to 
concilinie  the  good-Anil  of  a  people  jealous  of  their  ancient  renown,  was 
*£c  bhih  of  a  prince  in  tlic  castle  ot*  Ci\ernar>on,  whom  he  presented  to 
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them  as  a  native,  and  invested  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
has  ever  since  been  borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  English  monarch. 

For  the  space  of  four  years  which  succeeded  the  subjugation  of  the 
Welsh  provinces,  Edward  resided  chiefly  on  the  continent,  where  he 
acted  as  umpire  in  certain  disputes  which  arose  between  the  kings  ot 
France  and  Arragon,  touching  the  sovereignty  of  Sicily.  Twelve  months, 
indeed,  he  employed  in  revising  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  own 
country,  into  which  many  improvements  were  introduced ;  but  at  the 
dose  of  that  period  he  became  so  thoroughly  mixed  up  in  the  politics 
of  other  nations,  that  his  subjects  began  to  look  upon  themselves  as  neg- 
lected, and  Edward  found  it  wise  under  such  circumstances  to  return  ; 
besides,  the  situation  of  Scotland,  soon  afterwards,  furnished  an  ample 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  policy,  and  the  indulgence  of  his  ambition. 

By  the  untimely  demise  of  Alexander  the  Third,  the  representative  of 
the  ancient  Celtic  dynasty,  the  crown  of  Scotland  devolved  to  an  infant 
princess,  Mai^aret,  the  daughter  of  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  by  a  daughter 
of- the  deceased  monarch,  whose  only  son  had  died  before  his  father. 
Having  been  declared  heir-appai*ent  by  her  grandfather,  the  claim  of  this 
child  was  at  once  admitted,  and  a  council  of  regency  was  appointed,  to 
execute,  in  her  name,  the  duties  of  royalty.  Meanwhile,  the  king  of 
Norway  wrote  to  solicit  for  his  daughter  the  powerful  protection  of  Ed- 
ward, and  a  treaty  of  betrothment  soon  followed  between  her  and  the 
prince  of  Wales,  on  terms  strictly  honourable  to  the  weaker  party.  But 
the  royal  infant,  the  great  bond  of  imion  between  ambitious  chiefs  and 
turbulent  nations,  died  in  one  of  the  Orkney  islands,  on  her  way  from 
Norway  to  Scotland  ;  and  there  sprang  up  immediately  a  host  of  com- 
petitors for  the  vacant  throne,  of  whom  by  far  the  larger  proportion  were 
without  any  pretensions  whatever.  Three,  indeed,  and  three  only,  could 
urge  the  claim  of  kindred,  namely,  John  Baliol,  lord  of  Galloway; 
Bobert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale ;  and  John  Hastings,  lord  of  Aber- 
gavenny ;  and  even  the  pretensions  of  these  rested  on  widely  difl^erent 
bases.  They  were  all  descended  from  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  bro- 
ther of  King  William ;  but  while  Baliol  stood  for\vard  as  the  grandson 
of  the  eldest  of  three  daughters,  Bruce  claimed  as  the  son  of  the  second, 
and  Hastings  only  as  the  grandson  of  the  third.  All  parties,  however, 
had  their  adherents ;  and  though  Hastings  took  the  inadmissible  ground 
that  the  kingdom,  like  other  estates,  ought  to  be  divided,  even  he  ap- 
peared ready  to  bring  the  horrors  of  civil  war  upon  the  land,  rather  than 
rdinqidsh  his  assumed  rights.  The  crisis  was  singulai'ly  advantageous 
to  the  development  of  a  plan  which  Edward  appears  to  have  long  and 
carefully  matured  ;  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  tm-n  it  to  account. 

Acts  of  vassalage  had  been  occasionally  performed  by  the  Scottish 

kings  towards  the  monarcbs  of  England,  Scottish  historiai\a  as%€i\\.,ox^ 

for  such  lands  as  they  possessed  within  the  realm  of  Englaivd  *,  \\v&  "^Xk^- 

^sh  writers  a/Grm  that  Scotland  itself  was  held  as  a  fief,  as  vf d\  wTvtV« 

ihe  Saxon  pnnces  as  in  the  times  of  the  Conqueror  and  \x\^  sueee^^oY^ 
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aud  tlie  weight  of  endence  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  theory.  But  the 
formal  abandonment  by  Richard  of  all  the  rights  of  a  superior,  whidi 
he  sold  to  William  the  Lion  for  money,  ought  to  have  been  regarded  as 
setting  the  question  at  rest  for  ever.  According  to  Edward's  ^iews  d 
political  honour,  however,  this  latter  arrangement  deserved  no  notice. 
He  contended  that  an  individual  sovereign  is  not  justified  in  pregu- 
dicing  for  selfish  purposes  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  and  hence  that  the 
claims  of  the  king  of  England  to  exercise  a  feudal  superiority  in  Scot- 
land were  just  as  vaKd  as  they  had  ever  been.  WTien,  therefore,  the 
states  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  proposed  to 
him  to  become  an  arbiter  in  the  disputed  succession,  he  readily  accepted 
tlie  office — asserting  at  the  same  time  that,  independently  of  such  re- 
ference, the  position  in  which  he  stood  towards  the  vacant  j^^  imposed 
upon  him  the  duty  of  determining  by  whom  it  should  henceforth  be  held. 

The  Scottish  prelates  and  barons,  to  whom  this  claim  had  been  com- 
municated in  a  circular  letter,  did  not  enter  any  protest  against  it,  as 
probably  they  anticipated  only  the  revival  of  an  old  dispute,  which  had 
never,  at  least  in  late  times,  been  permitted  to  disturb  the  good  unde^ 
standing  that  prevailed  between  the  two  nations.  But  when,  agreeably 
to  the  summons  of  Edward,  they  met  him  and  his  northern  barons  si 
Norham,  and  were  formally  made  aware  by  Brabazon,  his  chief  jus- 
ticiary, that  the  king  came  to  settle,  in  his  capacity  of  feudal  superior, 
the  question  of  succession  to  the  Scottish  crovvn,  their  surprise  and 
consteraation  became  very  great.  Both  they  and  the  candidates  were, 
however,  in  the  toils.  They  had  brought  with  them  no  armed  retinue, 
so  that  flight  and  resistance  were  alike  impracticable ;  and  hence,  when 
urged  to  acknowledge  Edward  as  Lord  Paramount  of  Scotland,  they 
could  attempt  nothing  more  than  evasion.  "  No  answer  can  be  given," 
said  they,  "  while  the  throne  is  vacant."  "  By  St.  Edward,"  replied 
the  k'mg,  "whose  crown  I  wear,  I  will  vindicate  my  just  rights,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt."  Such  a  threat,  uttered  at  such  a  moment, 
proved  more  conclusive  than  a  thousand  arguments.  The  competitors 
first  (and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  among  them  Bruce  took  the 
lead)  gave  in  their  submission,  and  their  example  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  others.  Finally,  all  the  royal  castles  and  fortresses  were 
placed  in  Edward's  hands,  who,  tilling  them  with  his  own  troops,  and 
placing  trusty  officers  in  command,  proceeded  then,  and  not  till  then, 
to  try  the  question  at  issue. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1291,  the  Scottish  estates  met  on  the  border; 
and  on  the  6th  of  November,  1292,  after  an  inquiry  which  had  lasted 
eighteen  months,  the  claims  of  John  Baliol  were  pronounced  to  be  valid. 
The  new  king  immediately  took  the  oaths  of  vassalage,  and  receiving 
back  the  royal  castles,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  government.  But 
the  petty  indignities  to  which  he  soon  became  subject  taught  him  to 
feel  the  degradation  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  to  lament  the  haste 
irM  ivhich  he  had  bartered  away  his  own  aud  his  country's  indepeud- 
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ence,  for  the  worthless  diaclemof  n  vassal.  Kvcrv  siilyiTt  n<;ntiist  wIkmii 
judgment  was  awarded  in  one  of  the  kinj^'s  courts,  carrii'd  hi«<  vii>i\  l»y 
appeal,  to  Edward ;  and  Edwanl,  rec(*i\iii<r  such  npiN'uls  with  sliaiiifii'«>'s 
avidity,  issued  repeated  summonses  nH|uiriii;^  Haliol  to  uurt  tliciii.  It 
would  have  been  strange  had  the  t^cots,  a  ticnt;  and  lmir«^lity  jN'opIi*, 
borne  without  impatience  the  insidts  ollm'd  to  their  ])rinec.  'i'hcy  in- 
sisted that  he  should  resent  them  l)y  withdrawing  the  li()ina<r<'  which 
both  he  and  they  had  given ;  and  nn  opportiniity  appcarin<(  to  ])n'<ciit 
itself,  of  taking  this  bold  step  in  eom])arative  safety,  they  iuinissc<l  the 
&eble  monarch  with  their  re])roaches,  and  eoinpelle<l  him  to  cnibract^  it. 

The  duchy  of  Aquitaine  was  still  held  by  the  Kn<;lish  monarch  as  a 
fief,  or  dependency,  from  the  crown  of  France.  It  ehaueed,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  that  an  English  and  a  Xonnan  vessid  repaired  to  the  same  ]M)rt 
for  the  purpose  of  watering,  and  that  atpiamrl  an)se  bctwctMi  two  of  the 
respective  crews,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  N  on  nan  by  the  hand 
of  the  Englishman.  The  Normans,  unable  to  take  vcngean(*e  on  the 
spot,  fell  upon  an  English  ship  at  sea,  out  of  which  they  (Imirircd  a  ])as- 
senger,  a  merchant  from  Bayonne,  and  hanged  him,  with  a  dog  tied  to 
his  feet,  from  their  own  mast-head.  A  cruel  maritime  war  an)se  out  of 
these  transactions,  not,  indeed,  between  the  nations,  for  the  govern- 
ments of  the  two  kingdoms  took  no  part  in  it,  but  between  the  s(^ifaring 
people  of  the  rival  states,  assisted  on  the  one  side  by  the  sailors  of  Knuico 
and  Grenoa,  on  the  other  by  those  of  Inland  and  (iascony.  For  a  while 
no  official  notice  was  taken  of  this  contest.  The  s<*am(?n  slaughten-d 
one  another  without  mercy,  for  no  quarter  was  given  on  (dther  side ; 
and  the  whole  compass  of  the  narrow  seas  was  overs])read  with  piniey. 
But  when,  after  a  formal  challenge  given  and  accepted,  two  hundred 
sail  of  French  ships  were  defeated  and  taken  by  eighty  vessels  fmni 
Portsmouth  and  the  Cinque  Ports,  Philip  considered  it  necessary  to  in- 
terfere. He  called  upon  Edward,  as  duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  give  satis- 
faction, and  prevailed  upon  him,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  own  honour,  os 
well  as  to  avert  the  miseries  of  a  war,  to  surrender  the  duchy,  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that,  at  the  expiration  of  forty  days,  it  would  be 
restored.  The  forty  days  elapsed,  however,  and  no  act  of  restoration 
took  place,  which  so  exasperated  Edward  that,  ofter  solemnly  renouncing 
his  allegiance,  he  collected  a  great  anny,  and  made  ready  to  recover  hia 
domains  Avith  the  sword.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Scottish 
nobles  persuaded  Baliol  to  ivithdraw  his  fealty  from  the  English  king, 
and  to  enter  into  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  Erench 
monarch. 

Had  Edward  been  permitted  to  follow  up  his  own  designs,  and  tc 
carry  his  troops  to  the  Continent,  crude  and  imdigestcd  as  the  plans  ol 
the  Scottish  nobles  were,  they  might  have  been  realized.  A  suecc^ssioti 
of  adverse  winds,  however,  detidned  him  at  Portsmouth,  till  the  Welsh, 
who  believed  that  he  was  gone,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  he  foimd  it  neees- 
saiy  to  suspend  his  more  distant  opei^tions  in  order  to  lealoi^  -^^^  v' 
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home.  This  was  done  without  difficulty ;  after  which  he  tuned  bis 
attention  to  the  north,  where  s^^nptoras  of  disaffection  had  begun  to 
multiply,  and  a  conflagration  appeared  inevitable.  Baliol,  when  required 
to  attend  the  king's  court,  returned  a  flat  denial,  and  a  fonnal  Tenuncia- 
tion  of  homage  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  barons.  "  Feka 
fool !"  exclaimed  Edward,  in  a  tone  of  contempt  and  pity ;  "  but  aace 
he  will  not  obey  our  summons,  we  must  go  and  find  him  out."  Troops 
were  immediately  marched  to  the  border ;  and  the  Scots  having  struck 
the  first  blow  by  surprising  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  men  near 
"VVerk,  the  English  crossed  the  frontier,  and  then  war  began  in  earnest 
It  was  one  of  unintemipted  success  on  the  part  of  the  English.  Under 
the  walls  of  Dunbar,  forty  thousand  Scots,  the  flower  of  Baliol's  army, 
were  defeated  with  prodigious  slaughter  by  twelve  thousand  English. 
Dunbar  itself,  as  well  as  Roxburgh  and  Jedburgh,  opened  their  gates. 
Berwick  was  taken  by  assault,  seven  thousand  men  fell  in  the  strugg^ 
and  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  after  a  feeble  show  of  resistance,  surren- 
dered. Edward,  indeed,  moved  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Tay  without 
meeting  anywhere  with  a  check ;  and  even  the  Highlanders,  usually  fit- 
mous  for  their  turbulence  under  a  native  prince,  submitted.  At  the  dose 
of  the  year  the  whole  of  Scotland  was  in  possession  of  the  invader,  who 
after  destroying  the  national  archives,  and  removing  fix)m  Scone  the 
ancient  block  of  marble  on  which  the  Celtic  kings  had  firom  time  imme- 
morial been  enthroned,  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  against  Baliol, 
and  annexed  his  fief  to  the  English  crown. 

Edward  led  back  with  him  to  London  the  deposed  king  of  the  Scots, 
to  whom  he  assigned  a  residence  in  the  Tower,  but  who  eventually 
passed  over  into  Flanders,  where  he  lived  and  died  in  a  station  strictly 
private.    He  had  placed  garrisons  in  all  the  strongholds,  and  appointed 
Warrenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  to  be  his  deputy ;  and  he  calculated,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  by  holding  a  steady  but  mild  check  upon  the  humours 
of  his  new  subjects,  he  might  reconcile  them,  by  degrees,  to  their  fate. 
Under  tliis  impression  Edward,  in  whose  mind  the  loss  of  Guienne  con- 
tinued to  rankle,  made  preparations  for  a  war  on  the  Continent,  and  con- 
tracted alliances  with  the  earl  of  Elanders  and  several  of  the  princes  of 
Germany.     His  treasury  was,  however,  exhausted;  and  though  he 
prevailed  upon  his  parliament  to  grant  supplies,  these,  including  one- 
twelfth  from  the  knights,  and  one-eighth  from  the  burgesses,  proved 
inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.     He  turned  next  to  the 
clergy,  from  whom  he  made  a  demand  of  one-fifth  of  their  moveables ; 
and  he  summoned  their  representatives  to  meet  him  in  convoaition.'  But 
the  clergy,  who  had  ah-eady  been  prohibited  by  Pope  Boniface  from 
making  any  payments  to  their  civil  superior,  rejected  the  application, 
and  excited  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  king's  anger ;  nevertheless,  he 
adopted  no  harsh  or  tyrannical  measures  towards  them.     He  contented 
himself  with  ordering  that,  as  they  declined  to  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  civil  power,  the  civil  power  should  Avithdraw  from  them  its 
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protection.    TIic  conseqiicncost  of  tliis  procliinintinn  vrrv  >):im  ilil\  >1:i<\y(  < 

themselves.     "VVhcrcvcr  thfv  went  tlio  i*l«rL:v  \\«rt'  plniulrnd  wiili  im 

pnuity,  for  the  courts  of  law  wvrv  shut  ii^aiii^t  tlicni.  till  tin-  nrfliltislu:] 

of  Canterbury  himself  was  rcdmrtl  to  thr  ii«(v».sity  of  luinnliiiL:.  ^uili  i 

UDgle  attendant,  in  tiic  faniilv  of  one  of  his  friciKls.     \U  ^ucli  pi-onrd 

ings  the  whole  body  were  involved  in  srrious  di>tn  «*«*.     'I  lnii-  was  Im 

one  method  of  escaping  from  it ;  so  tiicy  nitrrrd  iuio  a  cniiiproiiiiM*,  t( 

which  the  king  offered  no  objirtion,  bccaiiMs  though  it  in i^; lit  >< -mi  t< 

shield  their  honour,  it  put  him  in  ])o^jsc^i.'^i(ln  of  the  funds  of  which  hi 

stood  in  need. 

His  success  in  this  controversy  tmiptcd  the  kiiij^  to  proceed  furtiwT 
and,  by  virtue  of  the  nival  j)rt'n)j^ativ(*,  to  impose  a  luavy  tux  upon  al 
articles  of  merchandise  intended  for  exportation.  He  din-ctnl  M-i/un-; 
to  be  made,  likewise,  of  wool,  com,  and  leather,  and  in  order  to  swel 
his  ranks,  required  the  personal  atten(hmee  of  every  landed  pro])riet<!r 
whose  estate  was  vulueil  at  twenty  ])oimds  a  year,  no  matter  wht  ther  Ik 
held  directly  of  the  crown  or  of  some  other  chief.  Many  of  the  baronn 
headed  by  Humphrey  Eohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  the  constable,  and  U(*^e 
Bigod,  enrl  of  Morfolk,  the  marshal  of  Kn<r|and,  expn*ssed  their  stron; 
disapprobation  of  these  proceedings;  they  refused  to  attend  tla;  kingti 
his  wars,  and,  powerful  as  Edward  was,  he  found  it  necessarj'  to  apolo 
gise  for  illegal  acts  already  done,  and  to  give  solemn  pledges  thai  the; 
should  not  be  repeated,  ihit  he  had  no  sooner  sailed  for  innndern 
leaving  the  prince  of  Wales  at  the  head  of  a  council  of  ivgency,  than  tli 
constable  and  marshal  again  gathered  their  friends  together,  and  dc 
manded  and  obtained  a  solemn  ratification  of  the  (ircat  (liarter,  andc 
Tarious  other  deeds  equally  restrictive  of  the  king's  jirerogative.  Kdwan 
made  many  attempts  to  set  these  charters  aside.  iUit  the  spirit  of  libert; 
was  by  this  time  awake  in  England  ;  and  even  he,  th(^  greatest  monarel 
of  his  race,  found  it  necessary  to  submit  to  such  restrictions  as  hi 
parliament  esteemed  it  just  to  impose  upon  him. 


Where  was  Prince  Edward  when  he  heard  of 

hli  fiither'H  dvuth  ? 
How  did  he  employ  himHelf  for  a  time  ? 
When  did  he  reach  En^liiiid  P 
In  what  itate  did  he  And  the  nation  P 
In  what  un4ertal(inK  did  ho  Hhortly  eml)ark  P 
What  is  stated  of  tlie  condition  of  Wales  before 

Edward's  time  P 
What  causes  led  Edward  to  make  war  upon 

the  Welsh? 
How  did  he  easily  sulxlnc  TAevrelyn  P 
What  was  the  fato  of  the  WuUth  princes  P 
How  did  Edward  treat  his  new  subjects  ? 
How   was   Edward   employed  for  some  time 

after  this  P 
What  was  the  situation  of  Scotland  at  this 

tlmeP 
State  the  poeiUon  of  the  various  claimants  of 

the  crown. 
What  are  the  statements  of  the  Scottish  and 

the  Enfflish  writers  as  to  the  feudal  dcjwnd- 

enoe  ofScotland  upon  Enf^land P 
Which  is  the  most  probable  opinion  P 
What  act  ought  to  have  been  considered  as 

Sitting  the  question  at  rest  ? 


What  claim  did  Kdwanl  brin^^  forward  P 
How  (lid  he  obtain  uillitury  iKiabCbHion  of  Scot 

land  P 
In  wlioRe  favour  did  he  dcciiU;  P 
In  what  state  did  the  new  kiiiK  And  himself  P 


Upon  what  did  Ium  muIiJccIh  iuswt  P 
Wimt  ffu        ■ 
and  EnKllHh  seamen  P 


Wimt  jravo  tIko  to  a  war  between  the  Frcnc 


Of  what  breach  of  faith  was  the  king  of  Fran< 

guilty  P 
How  did  Edwanl  rcpcnt  this  P 
What  did  the  Scots  pvrHiuide  their  king  to  doP 
How  was  Edward  prevented  fi-oin  passing  ov< 

to  Kranco  P 
What  induced  the  WelKh  to  rebel  P 
Itelate  Edward's  i)r(>cce<IinKR  in  Scotland. 
How  dl<l  the  king  procure  supplies  for  his  wi 

with  France  P 
How  did  ho  act  towanls  tho  clergy  P 
What  other  niouHures  did   ho   take   to   rail 

monoy  and  ni<*n  P 


Hy  whom  wju»  lie  rcBistod  P 
Wh 


.  .'hat  pledge  did  ho  give  P 
What  other  rcstrii^tions  was  he  obliged  to  su 
uiit  to  ? 
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SECTION  II.     A.D.  1297—1307. 

CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIGNS. 


1298 

1808 
1305 
1306 

1307 


XVOLAinD. 


[Edward  I., 
1272.1 


Edward  U. 


SCOTLAKD. 


tlnterreg- 
nomO 


Robert 
(Bruce)  I. 


viuircx. 


[Philip  IV. 

the  Fair, 

1285.] 


GBBKAITT. 


[Adolphns  of 
Nassau,  1292.] 

Albert  I.  of 
Austria. 


PAPAL 
BTATB8. 


[BonifjEU^ 
Vlll.,  1294.] 


Benedict  XI. 
Clement  V. 


XASTSIUr 
SMPISB. 


[AndronicoB 
II.,  1288.J 


1296  Edward  invades  Scotland,  and  gains  the  bat- 
tle of  Falkirk ;  Wallace  retires  to  his  fast- 
nesses, and  keeps  up  a  desultory  warfare. 

1299  Spectacles  invented  by  Salvinus  Annatus, 
a  monk  of  Pisa. 

The  Turks,  under   Othman,  make   their 

first  attack  on  the  Greek  empire. 

1301  The  Prince  itoyal  of  England  created 
Prince  of  Wales. 

1303  Edward  again  invades  Scotland,  and  ex- 

tends his  ravages  to  the  Murray  Frith. 

1304  The  castle  of  Stirling  surrenders  after  a 

long  siege,  July  20. 

1305  Walmce  is  made  prisoner,  and  executed 


in  London  as  a  traitor,  August  28. 

1305  Removal  of  the   papacy  from   JKome  to 

Avignon. 

1306  Robert  Bmoe  escapes  firom  London,  and 

heads  his  countr3anen;  he  ia  crowned 
king  at  Scone,  March  27,  but  his  army  is 
dispersed  at  Pbrth  by  the  English,  June 
19,  and  he  becomes  a  mgitive. 

1307  Edward  I.  dies  in  his  camp  at  Burgh-on- 

the-Sands,  near  C^lisle,  July  7,  while 
advancing  a^inst  Scotland. 

About  this  tmie  sea-coal  began  to  be  used 

in  London,  only  by  dyers,  brewers,  and 
other  traders. 


TSTHILE  Edward  was  waging  abroad  a  war  of  dubious  issue,  the  Scots 
^^  were  recalled  to  a  sense  of  national  honour  chiefly  through  the 
heroism  of  a  private  gentleman,  the  renowned  Sir  William  Wallace,  of 
EUerslie,  in  Renfrewshire.  This  man,  having  received  the  deepest  insult 
at  the  hands  of  an  English  officer,  put  him  to  death,  and  fled  to  the  woods, 
where  he  collected  round  his  standard  all  whom  the  love  of  country,  or 
habits  of  marauding  and  plunder,  induced  to  hazard  their  lives  against 
the  oppressors.  Eor  a  time  his  exploits  were  confined  to  sudden  incur- 
sions, during  which  he  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  petty  detachments  of 
the  enemy ;  but  as  his  fame  enlarged  itself,  his  ranks  became  daily 
better  filled,  and  he  adventured  upon  enterprises  of  greater  moment. 
He  marched  suddenly  to  Scone,  seized  the  treasure  amassed  by  the 
English  justiciary  Ormesby,  and  failed  to  secure  the  person  of  Ormesby 
himself  only  by  reason  of  the  haste  with  which  he  fled  across  the  border. 
He  then  attacked,  in  succession,  several  garrisons,  all  of  which  he  re- 
duced, till  a  sudden  panic  falling  upon  the  English,  they  began  with  the 
utmost  precipitation  to  escape  into  their  own  country.  Many  Scottish 
nobles  and  gentlemen  now  joined  him.  Sir  William  Douglas,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Lindsay,  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  and  other  chiefs  of  note,  took  up 
arms  in  the  same  righteous  cause,  and  even  Robert  Bruce,  the  young 
earl  of  Carrick,  gave  to  it  a  clandestine  support.  But  Warrenne,  to 
whom  the  care  of  preserving  order  in  Scotland  had  been  committed,  soon 
passed  the  Tweed,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  and,  coming  upon 
the  patriots  by  surprise  at  Irvine,  overthrew  them  with  great  slaughter. 
Almost  all  the  principal  gentry  returned,  on  the  instant,  to  their  allegi- 
once,      Wallace  and  Murray  alone  refused  to  give  in  their  subnussion, 
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and,  retreating  towanls  the  north-west,  exortcd  ull  thrir  onorj^ifs  to  n*- 
piilr  the  losses  which  their  army  hud  suistainf^l. 

Eager  to  put  an  end  to  this  troiihh-soine  n'ljcllion,  AVjim-nne  num-lud 
to  Stirling,  in  the  vicinity  of  whieh,  thoii<r}i  on  the  fiiiiluT  side  of  tlu; 
Forth,  he  found  Wallace  encamped.     A  narrow  bridge  8))iinnrd  tlnj 
stream,  of  a  width  barely  sufficient  to  admit  of  tiie  ])assaLre  of  two  lior^i.- 
men  abreast,  by  which  AVamMuie,  carriwl  away,  as  is  sai<l,  by  the  iiiij)a- 
tience  of  his  colleague,  Crcssingham,  endeavoimMl  to  enx**,  for  tlie  ]mr- 
pose  of  attacking  his  enemy.     Jiut  Wallace,  who  occupied  thr  nH)ts  of 
the  Ochil  hills,  no  sooner  behehl  the  blunder,  than  ht;  hastined  to  take 
advantage  of  it.     The  leading  division  of  the  Kngb'sh  was  atta(*k<'<i,  and 
cut  to  pieces  ere  it  could  form ;  the  bridge  was  bnikeii  down,  and  the 
remains  of  the  host  fled  in  irrctrievable  confusion  to  Uerwiek.     Imme- 
diately all  the  castles  and  fortified  towns  opened  their  gates ;  and  Seot- 
land,  under  the  guardianship  of  its  deliverer,  was,  for  a  brief  space,  fn-e. 
All  this  while  Edward  was  on  the  Continent,  wherti  the  war,  though 
eagerly  begun,  languished  on  both  sides,  till  by  the  iuterveutioii  of  I'ope 
Boniface  it  was  brought  to  a  temporary  conclusion.     That  pontiff,  alter 
two  years  of  improfitable  exertion,  prevaih^l  upon  the  kings  of  Kngland 
and  France  to  suspend  their  quarrel,  and  Edward  hun-ied  back  to  retrieve 
his  losses  nearer  home.     After  ratifying  the  terms  to  which  his  council 
of  regency  had  been  compelled  to  submit,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
eight  thousand  horse  and  eighty  thousimd  foot,  with  whicrii  he  marched 
to  chastise  the  Scots.     From  Berwick  to  the  Forth  no  enemy  opposed 
him.     Wallace,  conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  contented  himself  with 
devastating  the  country — a  mode  of  warfare  which  had  often  availed 
before,  and  proved  not  absolutely  useless  in  this  instance,     l^ut  the 
king,  bearing  himself  boldly  anud  numerous  privations,  coutiniunl  to 
press  on,  and  finally  brought  his  enemy  to  a  battle  on  the  moor  of  Fal- 
kirk.   It  ended  in  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  Scots,  whose  men-at-arms 
fled  without  couching  a  lance,  and  whose  gallant  spearmen  were  mowed 
down  by  the  English  archers,  the  best  and  bravest  infantrj'  in  the  world. 
Once  more  the  mtgority  of  those  who  had  joined  Wallace,  while 
prosperous,  forsook  him  in  his  adversity ;  while  among  the  remainder  a 
spirit  of  jealousy  arose,  which  induced  him  to  withdraw,  for  a  time, 
from  public  life.     He  prevailed,  indeed,  upon  the  people  to  elect  to  the 
regency  John  Comyn,  Earl  of  Badenoch,  the  nephew  of  Baliol,  who  con- 
tinued bravely  to  maintain  the  cause  of  his  countiy ;  and  on  the  retreat 
of  Edward,  who  fell  back  after  his  victory  at  Falkirk,  assumed  the  offen- 
sive.   But  not  even  a  victory  gained  by  the  Scots  at  lloslyn,  though  both 
brilliant  and  decisive,  sufficed  to  arrest  the  tide  which  hail  set  in  against 
them.     Edward,  after  combating  an  absurd  claim  of  the  pope  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  only  legitimate  sovereign  of  Scotland,  and  confirming  the 
peace  with  France,  by  a  double  marriage,*  put  himself  a  thii'd  time  at 

*  He  bfmtelf  married  Marearet,  the  pister;  and  hio  bop,  though  oii\\y  V\\\ttMTv  ^««s%  q!1  ^^ 
waa  uiiiUd,  by  proxy,  to  IsabeJJj^  tiie  dnughter  of  Philip  of  France. 


1;Vj     diath  or  Wallace. — sobzst  bkuce.   [a.d.  i305-e. 

i'..r  L:L\  cf  Ln  arrr.v,  \v::a  uLich  he  overran  ibe  wliole  of  the  open 
CO  - :. : r. ,  & r.i  jjt: r.c : n.:o^  :o  CidiLnri ?  iisclf.  The  linie  castle  of  Brechin, 
iii  i :'-;,  r-rtisvi  :o  ^-j^n  ::*  gt:e»,  lill  after  a  sieje  of  twenty  days,  and 
^,'.':rVA.j,  a  jj\Lf*  of  ^TTWit  iiLponance,  held  cut  for  some  months;  but 
wiiii  iij:  exr-'  p::oa  of  these  pkcrs,  neither  tower  nor  town  opposed  his 
liTv^r:-^.  TluT.  however,  which,  core  than  anvthins:  besides,  seemed 
to  L-t^are  lir:.  ci  repo=vr,  was  the  capiure'  ci  the  high-spirited  Wallace, 
whorii  a  fi-i-.h-crs  iVienJ.  hv  name  Sir  John  Monieith,  fetraved  into  his 
hari'h.  \i  £.i ward's  conduct  towards  Scotland  had  been  nnjust,  it  was 
the  iiijustic';  of  an  au:L:tious,  brave,  and  a  high-spirited  warrior.  His 
tr-.atiri'rnt  of  Waliace  irave  proofs  of  a  Tindiciive  spirit,  for  the  most 
part  the  coirjpaiilon  of  cowardice  aioce.  He  caused  him  to  be  tried 
uv  a  i»ir\'  of  hii^li^hmeu.  on  a  charge  of  high  treason:  and  a  sentence 
of  jniilty  bein:r  rriuni».'d.  the  illustrious  patriot  was  beheaded,  and  his 
niaii;^U:d  liiiiLs  S'.iii  to  diliercnt  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  n.'sults  which  he  had  anticipated  firom  the  judicial  miurder  of 
AVallace,  Edward  soon  found  himself  deceived.  There  had  accompanied 
him  into  Scotland  on  the  occasion  of  his  late  inroad,  Eobert  Bruce,  the 
grandson  of  that  Bruce  who  opposed  the  pretensions  of  Baliol  to  the 
fccotti.sh  throne.  Torcmost  amoni?  the  Enirlish  chivalry,  Bruce  had 
greatly  di.stinguished  himself  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Falkirk ;  and  pursu- 
ing a  band  of  fugitives,  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  Wallace, 
the  little  river  Carron  alone  flowing  between  them.  The  warriors  being 
mutually  knowTi  to  one  another,  they  reined  up  their  horses,  and 
entercfl  into  conversation.  Bmce  re-monstrated  with  Wallace  on  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  had  embarked,  while 
AVallace  strove  to  infuse  into  the  mind  of  his  countryman  some  portion 
of  the  spirit  which  anijnated  himself.  The  efforts  of  the  patriot  were 
not  unsuccessful.  Bruce  returned,  indeed,  with  Edward  to  the  English 
CJipital,  and  continued  to  wear  the  aspect  of  a  devoted  partisan  to  the 
cause  of  usurpation ;  but  his  wliole  soul  was  thenceforth  given  up  to  the 
idea  of  redeeming  Scotland  from  slavei}- ;  and  in  due  time  his  plans  were 
matured.  He  communicated  them  to  John  Comyn,  a  powerfid  noble- 
man, with  whom  he  lived  on  tenns  of  intimacy ;  who  professed  to  enter 
cordially  into  tlio  design.  But  Bruce  had  no  sooner  quitte<l  him,  than 
Comyn  (ii.sclo.scd  all  to  the  king,  and  measures  were  forthwith  taken  to 
involve  the  whole  family  of  Ikuce  in  one  common  ruin. 

Bruc(i  was  in  Loudon,  when  a  friend  who  chanced  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  his  danger  sent  to  him  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs  and  a  purse  of  gold,  which 
he  pretended  to  have  borrowed,  and  left  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  young 
man  him.sclf  to  intcji)ret  the  symbol.  Bruce  instantly  guessed  how 
matters  stood,  and  ciuising  his  horse  to  be  shod  backwards,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  baflling  pursuit  in  the  snow,  rode  off,  in  all  haste,  by  unfre- 
(juent<;d  ways,  towards  Scotland,  lie  reached  Dumfries  in  safety,  where 
h(H'uund  a  hirge  asscinbhige  of  nobles,  among  whom  the  traitor  Comyn 
'mhcTCi],  ajifi  having  avowed  his  intention  to  live  or  die  for  Scot- 
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land,  was  acknowledged  by  all  as  king.  Comyn  alone  held  out.  He 
saw  too  much  danger  in  the  enterprise,  and  would  have  ivithdrawn  from 
it ;  but  Brace,  aware  of  his  former  treachery,  resolved  that  he  should  not 
live  to  scatter  dissension  among  his  countiymen.  When  the  meeting 
broke  up,  Comyn  withdrew  to  the  cloisters  of  the  Gray  Triars,  where 
he  was  attacked  by  Bmce,  sword  in  hand,  and  slain. 

The  Scottish  nobles,  thus  left  without  a  hope  of  pardon,  ran  to  arms, 
and  headed  by  Bruce,  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  open 
country.  A  few  fortresses  only  held  out;  and  Bruce  was  solemnly 
crowned  at  Scone,  by  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  Edward,  not  dis- 
heartened by  these  difficulties,  sent  Aymer  De  Valence  with  a  consider- 
able force  into  Scotland,  who  attacking  Bruce  unexpectedly  at  Methven, 
in  Perthshire,  overthrew  him  with  great  slaughter,  and  executed  as 
traitors  the  earl  of  Athol,  Sir  Simon  Eraser,  and  Sir  Christopher  Seton, 
who  fell  into  his  hands.  Edward,  however,  burned  for  more  ample 
vengeance  than  this.  He  collected  a  large  army,  and  marched  towards 
the  border,  with  the  intention  of  making  a  desert  of  a  <5ountry  which 
had  so  often  rebelled  against  his  government,  when  he  was  seized  with 
a  severe  illness,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  died  in  camp  on 
the  plain  of  Burgh,  near  Carlisle,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1307,  in  the 
sixty-nintli  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign. 

Edward  had,  by  his  i&st  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Castile,  four  sons, 
of  whom  one  only  survived  him,  and  eleven  daughters.  His  second 
wife,  ^Margaret  of  Erance,  brought  him,  besides  a  daughter,  who  died 
in  her  infancy,  two  sons  ;  Thomas,  created  earl  of  Norfolk  and  mare- 
ichal  of  England,  and  Edmund,  elevated  by  his  brother  to  the  rank  of 
earl  of  Kent. 

Edward  the  Eirst  has  justly  been  accounted  one  of  the  greatest 
monarchs  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne.  Some  points  in  his 
foreign  policy  were  certainly  unjust,  but  still  he  labom'ed  to  advance, 
while  gratifying  a  lofty  ambition,  the  best  interests  of  his  country, 
without  materially  affecting  the  real  happiness  of  those  whom  he  treated 
as  enemies.  The  annexation  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  for  example,  to 
the  English  crown,  was  a  measure  of  doubtful  equity ;  but  the  advantage 
was  so  visible,  even  to  the  conquered  nations  themselves,  of  uniting 
the  whole  island  under  one  head,  that  even  in  the  attempt,  the  policy 
of  Edward  deserves  to  be  treated  with  indulgence.  It  is,  however,  his 
system  of  domestic  government  that  discovers  the  great  superiority 
of  Edward  over  all  who  went  before,  and  to  most  of  the  English  sove- 
reigns who  have  succeeded  him.  By  no  means  personally  averse  to 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  he  nevertheless  restrained  his  subjects 
from  oppressing  one  another,  and  secured  to  the  dominion  of  the  laws  e 
degree  of  solidi^  ^^  which  it  had  never  previously  attameOL.  01  xoaKSJJ 
ofl/ie  improvements  which  were  introduced  both  into  t\ie  ^«aet^  ^^* 
mimstration  of  a  flairs  and  the  constitniion  of  the  kirisVative  \iO^^  A^ 
u.^  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  cause,  for  ftie  ^to^^^ 
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events  brought  these  gradually  about,  and  if  he  gave  to  them  con- 
sistency and  form,  he  did  so  under  an  influence  which  it  would  hate 
been  impossible  to  control.     Nevertheless,  the  monarch  who  could  read, 
as  he  did,  the  signs  of  the  times,  and,  without  overleaping  the  bounds 
of  moderation,  had  the  good  sense  to  make  them  his  guide  for  all  useM 
purposes,  deserves  the  fiill  meed  of  praise  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  Edward  the  First,  by  the  ablest  writers  of  all  ages.     Thus  it  was  be 
who  settled  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  law-courts — ^who  first  estab- 
lished the  office  of  justice  of  peace — who  abstained  firom  the  practice, 
too  common  before  him,  of  interrupting  the  course  of  law  by  mandates 
from  the  privy  council ;  and  who  encouraged  trade  by  giving  to  mer- 
chants an  easy  method  of  recovering  their  debts.     He  protected  foreign 
commerce,  also,  by  granting  to  the  strangers  who  conducted  it  a  charter 
or  declaration  of  protection,  and  assigning  to  them  juries  composed 
one  half  of  Englishmen,  the  other  of  foreigners.     His  dealings,  with, 
reference  to  lay  and  ecclesiastical  land-owners,  were,  indeed,  somewhat 
contradictory.     While  he  permitted  the  former  to  entail  their  estates, 
of  which  they  might  increase  the  dimensions  at  will,  he  restricted  ihi 
latter,  by  the  celebrated  statute  of  mortmain,  from  acquiring  any  addi- 
tional interest  in  the  soil.     Still  the  great  bent  of  his  policy  was  through- 
out the  same,  namely,  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  barons ;  and  he 
did  not  scruple  to  seek  its  attainment  by  enlarging  the  privileges  o1 
the  people.     A  decided  impulse  was  given  during  his  reign,  which  led. 
at  a  period  somewhat  more  advanced,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons :  and  by  creating  what  were  termed  barons  bj 
writ,*  Edward  broke  in  upon  the  monopoly  which  had  hitherto  existed 
and  prepared  the  means  of  changing  the  close  aristocracy  of  the  peerag( 
into  a  body  capable  of  being  opened  as  widely  as  circumstances  migh 
require. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  England  with  reference  to  its  laws  anc 
political  institutions,  under  the  first  Edward ;  a  state  of  gradual  chang 
— during  which  new  influences  were  daily  springing  up,  and  workin< 
slowly  but  surely  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large.  A  simila 
change  was  in  progress  in  other  and  not  less  interesting  subjects.  Th" 
English  language  assumed  in  this  reign  its  fii-st  established  character 
and  the  dawn  of  a  national  literature  began  to  appear  in  the  distan 
horizon.  Symptoms,  too,  of  uneasiness  under  the  trammels  of  popisl 
tyranny  were  faintly  perceptible — ^which  acquired,  every  successiv 
year,  additional  strength,  till  they  displayed  themselves,  ere  long,  no 
only  in  the  appeals  of  Wicklifl^e,  but  in  the  more  ribald,  though  littl 
less  efl^ective,  satires  of  Chaucer. 

Who  was  it  that  induced  the  Soots  again  to  I  By  what  persons  of  note  was  he  Joined? 

take  up  arras  If  Relate  the  exertions  of  Warrenne  and  those  < 

Belate  his  progress.  J     Wallace. 


and 


*  This  practice  was  hegun 

iry;  bi 
thereiff:i  ct  JSdirArd  that  it  was  reoognised  as 


by  John, 
acted  upon  also  by  Henry ;  but  it  was  not  till 


legal  and  constitutional.  Many  years  ehipse< 
however,  ere  these  peerages  oy  writ  bfeoam 
hereditaiy. 
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Earn  did  Edward  flfct  in  this  emergmey  P 

What  were  the  |»x)occding8  of  WaBaoe  ? 

Eow  did   Edward  accommodate  his  disputes 

with  the  kinff  of  Fiance  ? 
*Bdate  Ids  tliird  invasirai  of  Scotland. 
What  was  the  fate  of  Wallace? 
Wittt  new  Champion  of  Scotland  now  appeared  ? 
How  is  he  said  to  have  hem  led  to  espouse  the 

mth  whom  did  he  communicate  on  the  suh- 

leet? 
What  waa  the  consequence  of  Comyn's  trea- 

How  was  Brace  warned  of  his  danger  ? 
,  did  he  in  c(msequenoe  do  ? 


What  followed  his  arrival  in  Scotland  P 

On  what  did  Edward  now  resolve  ? 

How  was  his  project  firnstrated  P 

When  and  where  cUd  he  die?— how  long  had  he 

lived  and  reigned  ? 
What  is  stated  of  Edward's  children  ? 
What  is  the  character  given  of  Edward  ? 
What  is  said  of  his  foreign  volicy  ? 
What  great  improvements  in  the  general  admi- 

nistration  of  afGedrs  did  he  introance  ? 
What  was  the  great  bent  of  his  policy  ? 
Wliat  system  respecting  the  peerage  did  he 

establish  ? 
What   symptoms  of  literature  and  religions 

freedom  appear  in  this  reign  ? 
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EDWARD  II.     1307,  July  8—1327,  January  25. 


vn  The  hody  of  Edward  I.  horied  at  West- 
minster, October  28. 

UK  Marriage  of  Edward  II.  with  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Philip  of  France,  Jan.  25; 
their  coronation,  Feb.  24. 

—  Rise  of  the  Helvetic  confederation,  through 

the  efforts  of  William  Tell. 

*—  Death  of  Duns  8cotus,  a  fkmoua  theolo- 
gian. 

ISlf  Capture  of  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  by  the 
Ikni^ts  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

—  Lincoln's  Inn  Society  established. 

U12  The  Order  of  Knights  Templars  suppressed. 

—  Gaveslou,  the  king's  favourite,  having  re- 

turned tirom  banishment,  is  seized  and 
beheaded,  June  19. 
1314  Edward  11.  invades  Scotland. 

—  The  battle  of  Bannockbum,  between  Ed- 

ward 11.  and  Robert  Uhice,  which  estab- 
lished the  latter  on  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land, June  24.  . 
ills  Battie  cf  Hoijfxrtea,  when  tb0  Atutrhuu  I 
iraw  dtOM^a  by  the  Swiet,  Nov.  15,          j 


1815  Ireland  invaded  by  the  Scots  under  Ed- 

ward Bruce,  who  is  killed  in  1818. 

1816  The    king  petitioned  by    parliament  to 

prohibit  the  burning  of  coal  in  the  city 
and  parts  adjoining,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  an  intolerable  nuisance;  strict 
measures  taken  accordingly  fur  that  pur- 

1819  University  of  Dublin  foxmded. 

1820  John  Gower,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Eng* 

lish  poets,  bom. 
Gunpowder  invented  by  Schwartz,  a  Ger- 
man monk. 

1821  The    Despensers.  the   king's   favourites, 

banished  iVom  the  realm. 

1822  The  Despensers  return  from  banishment, 

when  the  king's  uncle,  the  earl  of  Lan- 
caster, Lb  made  prisoner,  and  beheaded, 
March  22. 
Edward  invades  Scotland,  bat  soon  agrees 

to  a  truce.  _.  ^        .   . 

1324  John  Wlekliffe  bom,  nwa  Bi«tonooa,  \a 
Yorkshire. 
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13£i  William  of  WTkeliun  IxNm  at  the  viDagv  I  Snffolk  with    an    army    firom  Fnnee, 

■o  called  in  Hants  about  this  year.  Sept.  24. 
Qneen  Isabella  retires  to  France,  where  she    1S20  The  Uespenaen  are  taken  and  executed. 

is  joined  by  her  son  Edward.  13S7  The  crown  transferred  to  Prince  JBdwar^ 

11S6  Qneen  Isabella  lands   on    the  coast    of  |  by  parliament^  Jan.  £5. 

'ODWAED  had  carried  with  him  to  the  northern  borders  his  eldest  son, 
-"  the  prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  enjoined,  on  his  death-bed,  to  pro- 
secute the  war  with  vigour ;  so  that  the  Scots  might  enjoy  neither  time 
nor  breathing  space,  till  their  proud  spirits  should  be  broken,  and  their 
coimtry  conquered.  It  is  even  said,  that  he  laid  upon  his  successor  the 
extraordinary  injunction,  that  he  should  cause  the  flesh  to  be  separated 
from  his  bones,  and  the  bones  themselves  to  be  carried  at  the  head  of 
the  army  whithersoever  it  might  proceed.  The  tastes  of  the  young  king 
proved  of  a  more  peaceful  sort  than  those  of  his  father,  and  he  sent  the 
body  of  the  deceased  monarch  to  Westminster,  where  it  was  interred ; 
and,  after  a  short  march  into  Scotland,  returned  without  striking  a  blow, 
disbanded  his  troops,  and  repaired  to  London.  There,  in  the  society 
of  one  Piers  Gaveston,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  Gascon  knight,  though 
himself  but  too  much  of  a  buffoon  and  a  parasite,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
pleasure,  and  wasted  in  idle  fetes  the  treasures  which  his  father  had 
collected  for  purposes  widely  different. 

Piers  Gaveston,  like  the  generality  of  mere  court-favourites,  was  not 
less  insolent  than  rapacious.  Instead  of  enjoying  in  quiet  the  honours 
and  wealth  with  which  his  patron  loaded  him,  he  seemed  to  take  espe- 
cial delight  in  provoking  the  hostility  of  the  English  barons  ;  and  did 
not  scruple  to  treat  with  indifference,  if  not  with  neglect,  the  Queen 
Isabella  herself.  That  princess,  ^vith  whom  Edward  had  by  this  time 
completed  his  marriage,  was  not  of  a  temper  to  bear  insult  lightly.  She 
entered  heartily  into  the  intrigues  which  the  nobles  had  begun  to  form ; 
and  the  malcontents  appearing  in  arms  at  the  assembling  of  parliament^ 
the  king  found  hiraseli'  unable  to  resist.  The  nobles  demanded  that 
Gaveston  should  be  expelled  the  kingdom,  to  which  they  compelled 
him  to  swear  that  he  would  never  return ;  and  the  king,  with  an  aching 
heart,  sent  his  favourite  as  lord-lieutenant  to  Ireland,  where  he  displayed 
more  of  courage  and  talent  than  might  have  been  expected  fix)m  him. 
But  Edward  could  not  long  endure  the  absence  of  one  in  whom  his 
affections  appear  to  have  wholly  centered.  He  procured  from  the  pope 
the  abrogation  of  Gaveston's  vow,  softened,  as  he  believed,  the  animosity 
of  his  enemies,  and  within  the  short  space  of  eighteen  months  the  favour- 
ite returned  to  London,  more  rapacious  and  not  less  insolent  than  ever. 

The  barons  again  took  arms,  and  compelling  their  king  to  transfer  his 
authority  to  twelve  of  their  number,  introduced  into  the  constitution  of 
the  country  various  changes,  some  of  which,  however  illegally  brought 
about,  were  extremely  useful,  as  the  ordinances  which  required  that 
sheriffs  should  be  possessed  of  a  certain  share  of  property,  which  re- 
strained the  custom  of  purveyance,*  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  farming 

*  Tho  rifhi  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  sovereign,  to  Ic\'y  contributions  of  provisions  at  will, 
''"'rererJ.e  want. 
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the  revenue,  and  gave  to  parties  aggrieved  by  vexatious  prosecutions 
the  recompence  of  damages.  But  ^vith  the  barons  themselves  the  main 
point  of  aU  was  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  excluded  evil  coimsellors 
from  the  king's  presence,  and  which  was  immediately  enforced  by  the 
banishment  of  Gaveston,  and  the  removal  of  his  iriends  from  all  offices 
about  the  court.  Edward  consented  even  to  this,  though  determined,  on 
the  first  opportunity,  to  protest  against  it.  He  was  then  permitted  to 
retire  to  York,  whence  he  sent  to  Flanders,  whither  Gaveston  had  with- 
drawn, an  order  for  the  favourite's  recall.  Obedience  to  that  order 
proved  tatal  to  the  Gascon.  He  came  :  a  sort  of  civil  war  ensued ;  and 
being  taken,  on  capitulation,  in  the  fort  of  Scarborough,  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  castle  of  Deddington,  near  Banbury,  and  there  put  to  death.  The 
Ml  of  Gaveston  put  an  end  for  a  while  to  the  jealousies  of  the  barons, 
and  their  animosity  towards  the  king.  The  powers  which  they  had 
formerly  assumed  were  relaxed,  and  matters  being  replaced  on  their 
ancient  footing,  the  attention  of  all  ranks  began  to  turn  to  the  state  of 
Scotland.  There  the  supineness  of  his  enemies  had  contributed,  not  less 
than  his  own  valour,  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  Robert  Bruce.  He  re- 
covered fortress  after  fortress  ;  reduced  the  disaffected  among  the  Scot- 
tish nobles,  jgained  over  the  wavering  to  his  cause,  and  inspired  hi^  fol- 
lowers with  indomitable  coiu^age.  Of  all  the  strongholds,  indeed,  into 
which  Edward  the  First  had  thrown  garrisons,  Berwick  and  Stirling 
Castle  alone  held  out ;  and  even  the  latter,  Sir  Philip  de  Mowbray,  its 
governor,  stood  pledged  to  surrender,  in  the  event  of  his  receiving  no 
relief  prior  to  a  certain  day.  The  king,  who  on  previous  occasions 
had  more  than  once  begun  and  relinquished  an  invasion,  determined 
now  to  act  with  becoming  vigour ;  and  having  drawn  together  an  army, 
of  which  the  numbers  are  stated  to  have  exceeded  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  he  passed  the  border,  and  advanced  towards  Stirling. 

Aware  of  the  coming  storm,  and  not  blind  to  its  magnitude,  Bruce 
used  every  exertion  to  repel  it.  He  assembled  thirty  thousand  chosen 
warriors  on  a  position  near  the  village  of  Bannockbum,  and,  leaving 
the  southern  coimties  undefended,  made  ready  to  strike  there  for  his 
crown  and  his  life.  About  noon,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1314,  the  English 
forces  appeared,  moving  in  dense  masses,  and  covering  their  colmnns,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  times,  by  a  magnificent  array  of  cavaliy.  Bruce 
watched  them  attentively,  till  he  beheld  on  the  left  of  his  o^vn  line  a 
cloud  of  dust,  through  wliich,  at  intervals,  the  flash  of  bright  armour 
burst  forth.  He  knew,  from  the  motion  of  the  dust,  that  a  manoeuvre 
was  in  the  act  of  execution ;  and,  as  the  morrow  was  the  last  day  which 
Mowbray  could  claim  of  respite,  he  guessed,  not  unfairly,  that  a  relief 
was  in  march  upon  Stirling.  Randolph,  earl  of  Murray,  his  friend  and 
nephew,  had  the  watch  in  that  quarter,  and  felt,  when  appealed  to  by 
liruce,  "  that  a  rose  had  fallen  from  his  chaplet."  He  determined  to 
recover  it,  or  perish;  so  be  pushed,  with  a  few  score  oi  speaxwvwv,  \.o 
iatcrrcept  the  enemy,  luid  thivw  hiinsdt'  directly  in  tUeit  wa.^.      k^et^ 
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encounter  took  place,  which,  in  spite  of  an  extraordinary  disparity  of 
numbers  (the  English  mustered  eight  hundred  horse,  the  Scots  but 
eighty  infantn),  ended  in  the  repulse  of  the  assailants.  Not  long  after- 
wards, Bruce  himself,  while  examining  the  dispositions  of  his  field  of 
battle,  was  charged  by  an  English  knight,  named  Sir  Henry  Bohun. 
Bruce  being  mounted  only  on  a  palfrey,  avoided  the  shock ;  but  striking 
at  his  enemy  as  he  passed  with  a  battle-axe,  he  dashed  helmet  and  head 
to  pieces,  and  laid  Bohim  dead  at  his  feet.  The  effect  produced  upon 
the  Scottish  troops  by  these  two  affairs  was  of  the  most  animating  nature. 
When  the  dawn  of  next  day  came  in,  they  resumed  their  ranks  in  the 
highest  possible  spirits,  and  after  solemnly  recommending  themselves  to 
the  protection  of  the  Most  High,  stood  to  receive  the  charge. 

Bruce,  like  an  able  general,  had  laboured  to  compensate  for  his  in- 
feriority in  point  of  numbers,  by  making  the  most  of  a  field  admirably 
adapted  to  his  purposes.  He  rested  the  right  of  his  army  upon  the  roclqr 
bed  of  the  Bannock,  and  strengthened  his  left  by  digging  numerous  pits, 
which  he  filled  with  shai*p  stakes  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  covered 
over  loosely  with  turf.  In  his  front  line  he  placed  his  spearmen,  the  best 
and  bravest  of  his  infantry ;  while  he  himself  kept  in  hand  as  a  reserve, 
four  hundred  chosen  cavalry,  an  arm  in  which  the  Scots  were  even  pro- 
verbially weak.  His  archei*s,  in  every  respect  inferior  to  those  of  Eng- 
land, he  distributed  under  cover  of  the  thickets,  and  supported  them  with 
biUmen,  a  hardy  race,  drawn  generally  from  the  Highlands.  The  Eng- 
lish, on  the  other  hand,  trusting  mainly  to  their  heavy  horse,  adopted  few 
precautionary  measures.  The  yeomen  were  neither  supported  by  cavalry, 
nor  covered,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  by  chevaux-de-frise,  while 
spears  and  bills,  huddled  indiscriminately  together,  threatened  the  whole 
front  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  blocked  up  their  own  mancemTing 
ground.  The  consequence  was,  that  when  the  men-at-arms  charged,  and 
fell,  as  Bruce  had  anticipated,  into  irretrievable  confusion,  there  was 
neither  an  efficient  reserve  on  which  they  could  retire,  nor  space  enough 
given  to  rally.  They  became  mingled  with  their  foot,  while  the  yeomen, 
taken  in  flank  by  Bruce  with  his  chosen  squadrons,  perished  to  a  man 
where  they  stood.  All  became,  in  a  brief  space,  confusion  and  dismay, 
which  the  suddenappearanceof  the  Scottish  camp-followers,  over  the  elbow 
of  a  neighbouring  hill,  augmented  to  a  fivefold  degree.  Bruce  saw,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  crisis.  He  led  his  line  to  the  charge,  and  obtained, 
with  comparatively  trifling  loss,  the  greatest  victory  which  ever  crowned 
the  eftbi*ts  of  a  Scottish  army  in  its  numerous  struggles  with  the  English. 

From  the  field  of  Bannockbum,  Edward  fled  to  Berwick,  which  he 
reached  without  having  once  drawn  bridle.  His  loss  was  prodigious, 
and  the  disgrace  attached  to  it  affected  him  with  profound  melancholy ; 
yet  he  found  at  home  no  sources  of  consolation  ;  for  the  barons,  taking 
advantage  of  the  low  state  of  his  fortunes,  again  made  war  upon  the  pre- 
rogative, and  succeeded  for  a  while  in  exercising  all  the  authority  of  the 
state.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  made  appends  to  their  national  hon- 
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oar,  when  the  Scots  ravaged  Cumberland  and  Durham,  and  threatened 
Yorkshire  with  devastation.  More  intent  upon  establishing  their  own 
authority  and  vindicating  the  renown  of  their  country,  they  opposed 
to  these  incursions  a  very  feeble  resistance ;  if,  indeed,  they  abstained 
from  decided  acts  of  treason.  The  result  was,  that  Edward  concluded  a 
truce  with  Scotland  for  the  space  of  twelve  years,  on  conditions  highly 
&vouTable  to  the  weaker  party,  who  had  failed  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  important  colony  of  Ireland,  only  through  the  rashness  of 
Edward,  the  chivalrous  brother  of  Kobert  Bruce. 

Incapable  of  guiding  his  own  steps,  and  disgusted  with  all  that  passed 
around  him,  Edward  sought  consolation  in  the  society  of  a  new  favourite, 
and  selected,  as  the  object  of  that  dangerous  honour,  Hugh  le  Despenser, 
a  yonng  Englishmen  of  noble  birth  and  pleasing  manners.     In  that  age 
the  office  of  a  prime  minister  was  unknown.     A  body  of  illiterate  barons 
could  not  understand  that  to  one  of  their  number  the  king  might  safely 
depute  his  powers ;  and  that  to  deal  with  the  peer  in  matters  of  general 
government  was,  in  fact,  to  screen  the  monarchy  from  hazard,  while  it 
secured  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.     The  favourites  of  Ed- 
ward were  possessed  of  no  other  qualifications  than  those  which  float 
upon  the  surface ;  for  Le  Despenser,  like  Gaveston,  abused  his  master's 
confidence  in  the  same  degree  in  which  he  wounded  the  feelings  of  his 
equals.     Like  Gaveston,  he  soon  stirred  up  a  powerful  party  against 
hunself,  among  whom  Queen  Isabella  was  numbered;    and  an  ap- 
peal in  this  case,  as  in  that  which  preceded  it,  was  at  once  made  to  arms. 
At  first,  the  king's  party  largely  prevailed.     The  earl  of  Lancaster,  the 
king's  uncle  and  leader  of  the  malcontents,  being  defeated  at  Borough- 
bridge,  was  taken  and  executed ;  while  many  others  of  high  rank  suf- 
fered the  penalties  of  attainder,  and  went  into  banishment.     The  king, 
by  bestowing  the  mass  of  the  forfeited  estates  upon  his  favourite,  stirred 
up  fresh  enemies  in  all  quarters  ;  and  the  queen,  Isabella,  giving  coun- 
tenance to  the  intrigue,  a  new  and  more  perilous  contest  ensued.     Isa- 
bella repaired  to  the  court  of  her  brother  Charles,  under  the  pretext  of 
settling  certain  diflerences  which  had  arisen,  touching  the  claims  of  the 
French  monarch  on  the  duchy  of  Guienne.     She  was  there  joined  by 
Eoger  Mortimer,  Lord  Wigmore,  a  powerful  young  noble,  who  had 
effected  Ids  escape  from  the  Tower  of  London,  and  she  concerted  with 
him  measures  for  the  deposition  of  her  husband,  and  the  elevation  of  her 
son  Edward,  then  a  youth  of  thirteen.     She  then  put  herself  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  and  required  of  Edward  that  he  would  dismiss  all  unworthy 
persons  from  his  councils.     The  king  prepared  to  resist  the  demand, 
but  he  found  the  Londoners  exceedingly  lukewarm,  and  repaired  to  the 
west,  but  even  there  his  reception  was  the  reverse  of  cordial.     The  queen 
made  good  her  landing,  took  Bristol  after  a  short  siege,  made  herself 
mLitress  of  the  person  of  the  elder  Le  Despenser,  whom  she  sent  imme- 
diately to  execution;  and  drove  Edward  to  seek  his  safety  maiK\^^'  '^^ 
Ireland,  which  the  inclemency  of  the  season  interrupted.     ¥*m«3\^  -^QVSA^^ 
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Le  Despenser  was  taken,  and  put  to  death,  under  drcumstanoes  of 
marked  cruelty, — while  Edward  himself,  having  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render, was  led  in  triumph  to  the  capital.  A  formal  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion soon  followed,  and  the  unliappy  monarch,  being  stripped  of  all  his 
honours,  was  committed,  as  a  state-prisoner,  to  the  care  of  a  merciless 
body  of  gaolers.  The  Lord  Berkeley,  John  de  Montravers,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Goumay,  became  his  keepers :  they  carried  him  from  prison  to 
prison,  strove  to  break  his  heart  by  subjecting  him  to  the  most  humili- 
ating indignities,  and  experienced  regret  only  when  their  machinations 
led  to  no  satisfactory  issue.  The  party  becoming  weary  of  a  captive 
king,  and  distrusting,  it  may  be,  the  honoiu*  of  his  successor,  resolved  to 
screen  themselves,  as  far  as  this  could  be  done,  by  removing  their  chief 
enemy  out  of  the  way.  He  was  murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle,  by  his  two 
keepers,  Goumay  and  Montravers,  who  thrust  a  red-hot  iron  into  his 
bowels,  through  a  horn  tube,  and  thus  prevented  the  exposure  which 
must  have  followed,  upon  the  discovery  of  external  marks  of  violence. 
Edward  the  Second  died  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty- 
first  of  his  reign ;  leaving  beliind  him  a  character  for  imbecility,  if  not 
for  vice,  to  which  the  annals  of  his  country  present  scarcely  any  parallel 
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EDWARD  III.     1327,  January  25—1377,  June  21. 


1327  Edward  III.  crowned,  Jan.  26. 

Edward  II.  murdered  at  Berkeley  Castle, 

Sept.  21. 
— —  Peace  between  Robert  Bruce  and  Edward 

JIJ,;  BcoOand  becomes  hidependent. 


1328  Edward  advances  a  claim  to  the  ero^m  of 

France,  but  afterwards  abuidons  it. 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  bom. 

1329  The  earl  of  Kent,  brother  to  the  late  kio& 

put  to  death  as  a  traitor,  March* 
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iaS9  Death  of  Bobert  Brace,  June  7. 

1330  The  Casaxy  lalee  discovered  by  a  French 
ship. 

-—  The  queen  mother  and  Mortfaner  seized 
bjthe  king;  the  queen  confined  for  life, 
and  Mortimer  executed. 

VBL  The  mann&cCure  of  broad-doth  encour- 
aged by  Edward,  who  invited  Flemish 
artisans  to  England. 

U3S  Seotlaad  invaded  by  Edward  Baliol,  an 
adherent  of  Edward;  Baliol  is  crowned 
at  SOCMD&  September  24,  but  soon  ex- 
pelled. 

MS  Edward  invades  Scotland,  and  defeats  the 
Scots,  July  19,  in  the  battle  of  Ualidon 
UiU. 

ISW  A  eompaoT  of  Flemish  linen-weavers 
es^^>liBhea  in  London  under  the  patron- 
age of  Edward. 


18S7  Edward   renews   his  pretensions  to  the 

crown  of  Frauce,  and  enters  into  a  league 

with  the  revolted  Flemings. 
Sir  John  Froissart,  author  of  chronicles, 

bom  at  Valenciennes. 
1S40  Edward  takes  the  title  of  king  of  France. 
Edward  defeats  the  French  in  a  sea-fight 

off  Sluys,  Jxme  24;  a  four  years'  truco 

follows. 
1344  Edward  renews  the  war  with  France. 
Madeira  supposed  to  have  been  discovered 

by  an  Englishman,  Robert  Macham. 
1S46  Caimon  first  used  by  the  English  at  the 

battle  of  Cressy,  gained  by  Edward  HI. 

over  the  French,  August  2u. 
1347  Capture  of  Calais  by  Edward,  Aug.  4. 
Battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham ; 

David,   king  of  Scots,  taken  prisoner, 

Oct.  17. 


THE  parliament  which  deposed  Edward  the  Second,  and  raised  his  son 
to  the  throne,  appointed  a  council  of  regency  for  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom — of  which  Mortimer,  under  the  guise  of  humi- 
lity, declined  to  become  a  member.  All  power,  however,  passed,  in  reality, 
into  his  hands ;  and,  unmindful  of  the  fate  of  Gaveston  and  Le  Despenser, 
Mortimer  forgot  to  use  his  authority  with  moderation.  He  did  not  con- 
descend, on  any  occasion,  to  consult  the  regency ;  he  seized,  without 
scrapie,  the  lands  which  the  late  king's  adherents  had  forfeited,  and  as- 
sumed in  his  outward  deportment  more  than  regal  pomp.  That,  how- 
ever, which,  more  than  all  the  rest  of  his  proceedings,  excited  the 
disgust  of  the  nation,  was  the  imbecility  and  selfishness  of  his  proceed- 
ings with  respect  to  Scotland.  Though  the  term  of  truce  was  not  ex- 
pired, into  wluch  Edward  the  Second  and  Eobert  Bruce  had  entered,  the 
latter,  hoping  to  extort  from  the  weakness  of  a  minority  such  a  pacifica- 
tion as  should  secure  the  independence  of  his  country,  assembled  an  army, 
and  sent  it,  under  the  guidance  of  Douglas  and  Mmi'ay,  to  lay  waste  the 
counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland.  King  Edward  drew  together 
his  forces,  and  marched  to  oppose  the  invasion — but  the  superior  skill 
of  the  Scots,  assisted,  as  was  alleged,  by  the  lukewarmness  of  Mortimer, 
rendered  the  campaign  the  reverse  of  glorious.  This  was  bad  enough ; 
and  nobles,  knights,  and  yeomen,  were  alike  forward  to  complain. 
Nevertheless,  Mortimer  disregarded  their  mminurs,  and  followed  up  the 
ficdse  step,  by  causing  a  peace  to  be  concluded,  on  terms  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  national  prejudices.  The  independence  of  Scotland  was 
finally  acknowledged,  on  a  pledge  given  by  Bruce,  that  he  would  pay, 
by  instalments,  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  marks  into  the  English  trea- 
sun'.  Immediately  the  chief  of  the  barons  began  to  combine  against 
Mortimer.  Some  of  these  he  intimidated  into  an  abandonment  of  their 
designs,  and  compelled  others  to  purchase  impunity  by  heavy  forfeitures 
— while  one,  the  earl  of  Kent,  though  brother  to  the  late  king,  he  brought 
to  the  scaffold.  This  high-spirited  prince,  having  been  deceived  into  a 
beUef  that  his  brother  yet  lived,  a  captive  in  Kenilworth  Castle,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  feio-ned  conspiracy ;  and  disdamin^  to  deiv^ 
aiherhis  deeds  or  their  object,  be  was  tried  by  aslaYkVi"9aYYLaimei:^^^\A 
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found  guilty  of  treason.     His  lands,  as  well  as  those  of  the  great  family 
of  Spenser,  Mortimer  unblushingly  appropriated  to  his  own  use. 

The  young  king  had  by  this  time  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
having  been  presented  by  his  wife,  Philippa  of  Hainault,  with  a  son, 
regarded  himself  as  fully  competent  to  hold  the  reins  of  government. 
He  therefore  felt  acutely  the  restraints  to  which  he  was  made  subject, 
and  opened  his  mind  at  last  to  the  Lord  Montacute,  one  of  the  most  bit- 
ter, though  secret,  enemies  of  Mortimer.  It  was  concerted  between  them, 
that  during  the  session  of  a  parliament  which  had  been  summoned  to 
meet  at  Nottingham,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  seize  the  tyrant's 
person.  But  Mortimer  having  been  led  to  suspect  that  some  such 
scheme  was  in  progress,  the  confederates  found  that  ample  precautions 
were  taken  to  defeat  it.  ^Mortimer,  though  he  had  strictly  prohibited 
the  barons  from  leading  to  Nottingham  their  own  retainers,  repaired 
thithei;  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  took  possession  of  the  castle, 
of  which  the  gates  were  closed  every  night,  and  the  keys  carried  to  the 
queen's  apartment.  It  became  necessary,  imder  such  circumstances, 
either  to  abandon  the  project  altogether,  or  to  extend  the  sphere  of  con- 
fidence more  widely;  and  the  confederates,  regardless  of  the  hazard 
incurred,  adopted  the  latter  course.  Sir  William  Eland,  the  governor, 
was  entrusted  with  their  secret ;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  pointing  out  to 
them  a  subterraneous  passage  through  the  rock,  they  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  introducing  a  body  of  armed  men  into  Mortimer's  chamber. 
Two  knights  fell  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  defend  him ;  nor  did  the  tears 
and  remonstrances  of  the  queen  avail.  He  was  carried  before  the  same 
judges  who  had  recently  sentenced  the  earl  of  Kent  to  suffer  death, 
and  being  condemned  without  the  examination  of  a  single  witness,  was 
led  to  immediate  execution.  The  queen,  of  whose  participation  in  the 
Climes  of  her  favourite  no  doubt  could  be  entertained,  received  at 
the  hands  of  her  son  more  merciful  treatment.  She  was  kept,  during 
the  remainder  of  her  life,  a  sort  of  prisoner  at  large  on  her  manor  of 
Risings,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  four  thousand  pounds. 

For  the  space  of  six  years  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  Mortimer, 
Edward  was  chiefly  occupied  in  an  attempt  to  restore  the  line  of  Baliol 
to  the  Scottish  throne,  and  to  re-establish  the  supremacy  of  England 
over  her  hardy  neighbours.  He  embarked  in  these  entei-prises  not 
without  considerable  misgiving,  for  he  had  himself  ratified  the  peace 
which  was  concluded  during  his  minority,  and  consented  to  the  union 
of  his  sister  Jane  with  David,  the  infant  son  and  successor  of  Robert 
Bruce.  But  the  moral  restraints  which  are  held  binding  in  the  inter- 
course of  private  life,  exercise,  for  the  most  part,  but  an  imperfect 
control  in  state  affairs;  and  Edward  found  himself  unable  to  resist 
the  twofold  temptation  which  his  ambition,  and  the  undisguised  wishes 
of  liis  people,  threw  in  his  way.  When  Baliol,  who  with  unaccount- 
able celerity  had  carved  his  way  to  the  Scottish  throne,  became,  within 
space  of  three  months,  a  fugitive,  Edwai-d  did  not  refuse  the 
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aid  which,  as  a  vassal,  he  craved  of  his  chief.  He  marched  across  the 
border,  laid  siege  to  Berwick,  and  defeating  the  regent,  Sir  Archibald 
Douglas,  in  a  great  battle  on  Halidon  Hill,  reduced  the  whole  country 
to  submission.  But  the  facility  with  which  Baliol  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  his  ally,  including  the  dismemberment  of  Scotland  itself,  and 
the  annexation  of  its  richest  provinces  to  England,  stirred  up  a  spirit 
of  uncompromising  hatred,  which  no  future  exertions  could  allay.  So 
long  as  Edward  and  his  English  chivalry  kept  the  field,  the  Scots  yielded 
a  forced  allegiance;  whenever  they  withdrew,  a  thousand  standards 
were  raised,  a:  d  crowds  of  patriots  gathered  around  them.  Thus  was 
ft  continual  war  of  skirmishes  carried  on,  without  any  impoi-tant  result 
being  produced — ^tiU  other  and  more  gigantic  undertakings  drew  off  the 
attention  of  Edward,  and  left  Scotland  to  resume  her  place  among  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

In  the  year  1314,  Philip  the  Fourth  of  France,  smuamed  the  Fair, 
expnred,  leaving  three  sons,  Louis,  Philip,  and  Charles,  all  of  whom, 
within  the  short  space  of  fourteen  years,  came  to  the  throne,  and  all 
died  without  issue.  Two  competitors  now  appeared  for  the  vacant 
crown,  namely,  Edward  of  England  and  Phifip  of  Valois,  of  whom 
the  former  claimed  as  a  grandson  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  by  his  daughter 
Isabella ;  the  latter,  as  grandson  to  Philip  the  Third,  by  his  son  Charles 
of  Yalois.  At  the  demise  of  Louis,  in  1316,  it  had  been  decided  that 
females  could  not  succeed  to  the  French  crown  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
Jane,  his  daughter,  had  been  set  aside,  and  the  throne  occupied  by  Philip. 
Edward,  however,  while  he  gave  up  the  rights  of  the  female,  insisted 
that  his  mother's  disqualification  did  not  extend  to  himself:  inasmuch  as 
it  could  be  regarded  as  personal  only,  because  occasioned  by  the  ad- 
mitted inability  of  a  woman  to  lead  an  army  and  preside  in  councils  of 
state.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  peers  and  judges  of  France, 
who  decided  in  favour  of  Philip ;  and  Edward  so  far  consented  to  the 
decision  that  he  did  homage  to  his  rival  as  duke  of  Guienne,  at  first  in 
general  terms,  but  latterly  in  the  accustomed  manner. 

Had  there  been  no  war  with  Scotland,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Edward's  claims  upon  the  crown  of  France  would  never  have  been  re- 
vived. Philip,  however,  by  granting  an  asylum  to  the  infant  Bruce,  and 
steadily  refusing  to  withdraw  it,  provoked  the  hostility  of  his  fieiy 
neighbour,  whose  ambition  was  in  due  time  roused  by  the  suggestions 
of  Bobert  of  Artois,  an  outlaw  from  his  own  countiy,  of  which  Philip 
had  taken  possession.  The  parliament  readily  entered  into  the  king's 
extravagant  views ;  they  voted  him  large  supplies,  urged  him  to  prose- 
cute his  rights,  and  gave  their  sanction  to  the  many  continental  alliances 
which  he  began  without  loss  of  time  to  contract,  and  for  which  he  paid 
heaWly. 

Edward  engaged  as  his  supporters  in  the  impending  druggie,  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  emperor  of  Germany,  the  dukes  of  Brabant  jvxvd  Gviddi^%^ 
the  anhbishop  of  Cologne,   the  manjuess  of  Jvilieia,  ttie  cfiMuXa  cSl 
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Hainault  and  Namur,  and  other  personages  of  inferior  power.  He 
hired  the  services  of  aknost  every  adventurer  who  could  bring  half-a- 
dozen  anned  men  into  the  field,  and  contracted  the  closest  intimaqr 
with  Jacob  von  Artaveldt,  a  brewer  of  Ghent,  who  had  established 
democratic  parties  in  all  the  opulent  cities  of  Flanders,  and  exercised, 
by  their  means,  the  most  despotic  authority.  Philip,  in  like  manner, 
who  saw  the  storm  gathering,  sought  to  fortify  himself  against  its  fuiy. 
He  applied  for,  and  obtained,  the  co-operation  of  the  kings  of  Navarre 
and  Bohemia,  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  Austria,  and  Lorraine,  the  palatme 
of  the  Rhine,  and  most  of  the  petty  princes  of  Germany.  Yet  were 
the  results  of  this  armament,  in  which  more  than  one-half  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  took  part,  insignificant  in  the  extreme.  In  his  first 
campaign,  Edward  laid  waste  a  narrow  track  of  open  country,  formed 
the  siege  of  Cambray,  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  relinquish,  and 
faced  his  rival  at  Veranfosse,  without  striking  a  blow.  His  second  com- 
menced, indeed,  with  a  brilliant  naval  victory,  the  first  which,  as  a 
nation,  England  had  yet  obtained,  but  ended,  after  a  formal  assumption 
of  the  title  of  king,  in  a  truce,  concluded  under  the  walls  of  Fontenay* 
at  the  instigation  of  the  pope,  and  the  entreaties  of  the  king's  mothers 
in-law,  Jane  of  Hainault. 

These  abortive  exertions  utterly  exhausted  the  king's  resources,  who 
returned  home  in  no  very  kindly  humour,  and  became  immediately  in- 
volved in  disputes  with  his  parliament,  which  ended  in  the  vindication  of 
their  rights  by  the  peers,  who  screened  the  primate  and  the  bishops  of 
Chichester  and  Lichfield  from  a  prosecution  in  the  court  of  exchequer, 
and  established  the  principle,  that  no  peer  could  be  arraigned,  or  brought 
to  judgment  in  any  case,  except  in  parliament  and  before  his  fellows. 
AVith  the  convocation  of  the  clergy,  also,  Edward  embroiled  himself — 
for  that  body  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  prelates,  and  scarcely 
disguised  their  design  of  fulminating  against  the  sovereign  the  terrible 
sentence  of  excommunication.  Yet  the  king  contrived,  by  the  exercise 
of  consunmiate  address,  to  overcome  all  his  difficulties,  serious  as  they 
appeared  to  be.  He  even  prevailed  upon  the  parliament  to  revoke  its 
obnoxious  decree,  on  a  pledge  given  by  himself,  that  its  spirit  should  be 
observed ;  and  finding  a  fresh  road  of  ingress  into  the  heart  of  France 
open,  he  applied  for,  and  obtained,  new  grants,  in  order  that  he  might 
take  advantage  of  it. 

The  failiure  of  two  campaigns,  succeeded  as  they  were  by  a  peace 
between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  would  probably  have 
operated  to  wean  Edward  from  his  attachment  to  continental  alliances, 
had  not  the  death,  without  issue,  of  John  the  Third,  duke  of  Brittany, 
brought  him  again,  though  under  novel  circumstances,  into  collision 
with  his  rival.  The  vacant  coronet  being  claimed  by  two  parties  ;  on 
one  hand  by  John,  the  earl  of  !Montfort,  the  youngest  and  only  survdv- 
in^  brother  of  the  duke ;  on  the  other,  by  Charles  de  Blois,  nephew 
to  the  kiug  of  France,  in  right  of  his  wife  Jane,  the  daughter  of  Guy, 
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brother — ^it  was  natural  that  the  latter  should  seek  and  find 
ipporter  in  his  relative,  the  French  monarch  ;  and  scarcely  less 
le  former  should  appeal  for  assistance  to  the  king  of  England. 
iiile  the  tide  of  fortune  ran  strongly  in  favour  of  Charles. 
vas  overrun  by  French  troops,  De  Montfort  himself  was  made 
and  a  woman  and  an  infant  son  were  left  to  uphold  a  cause 
ght  well  be  accounted  as  desperate.  But  Isabella,  a  high- 
rincess,  was  far  from  yielding  to  fortune.  She  took  her  infant 
US,  went  forth  to  address  her  knights,  and  threw  herself  on 
STOsity ;  an  appeal  which,  in  the  best  days  of  chivalry,  could 
listed.  They  swore  to  die  in  her  defence,  and  they  held  out 
1,  aliQOst  the  last  place  of  arms  that  owned  her  sway,  until  a 
liscd  and  tardv  relief  came  from  Enp^land.  The  war,  how- 
dnued  to  languish,  in  spite  of  the  gallantry  of  Sir  Edward 
I  brave  knight,  who  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  various 
■s — ^till  the  earl  of  Derby,  having  landed  at  Bayonne,  ^vith  a 
iposed  entirely  of  English  yeomen  and  men-at-arms,  reco- 

dint  of  courage  and  conduct,  almost  the  whole  of  Guienne. 
en  that  Edward,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  place  his  son,  the 
i  Black  Prince,  on  the  throne  of  Flanders,*  resolved  to  strike 
low  at  the  heart  of  France ;  and  landing  near  La  Hogue,  in 
!y,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  carried  fire  and  sword 

gates  of  Paris. 

drew  together  two  powerful  armies,  one  of  which,  under  the 
N^ormandy,  he  opposed  to  Derby  in  the  south,  while  he  him- 
ihed  at  the  head  of  the  other,  to  relieve  the  capital.  Edwiu'd 
ime  did  not  seriously  contemplate  the  reduction  of  Paris ; 
;her  objects,  less  brilliant,  but  scarcely  less  important,  namely, 
diversion  in  Derby's  favour,  and  the  capture  of  Calais,  by  a 
ntermarch.  But  Philip  chose  his  ground  with  so  much  skill, 
V  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way,  that  to  execute  the  latter  of 
ijects,  as  had  been  originally  proposed,  proved  impracticable. 
•  he  marched,  Edward  found  the  bridges  broken  down  on 
s,  and  fords  and  defiles  so  strictly  guarded,  that  it  was  not 
evere  fighting  that  he  once  or  twice  forced  a  passage.  After 
gn  of  skilful  manoeuvres,  he  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance 
lemy,  and  crossing  the  Somme,  gamed  upon  them  a  twelve 
•ogress,  with  an  open  route  before  him  as  far  as  Crotois  on 
But  it  was  not  his  design  to  abandon  the  country  without 
e  fortime  of  a  battle.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  examine 
utmost  care  the  military  features  of  the  surroimding  districts, 
ig,  near  the  village  of  Cressy,  a  position  well  adapted  both  to 
nt  and  nature  of  his  forces,  he  resolved  there  to  measure  hiin- 
lus  pursuer. 

mot  ocK^t  the  life  of  the  king's  ally  Artaveldt,  who,  espoUBlng  the  priftctf*  ca\\»,"Ct^ 
intj-  of  his  feUcr-citizena,  and  perished  in  a  tumult. 
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On  the  26tli  of  August,  1346,  the  English  army  drew  up  in  thereat  i 
of  the  village,  on  the  slope  of  a  gentle  eminence,  having  its  flanks  »•  j 
cured  partly  by  wood,  partly  by  intrenchments,  and  its  front  covered  bf  : 
a  broken  and  diflicidt  country.  It  was  formed  in  three  lines,  of  whki  j 
the  fii-st  was  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  then  a  youth  of  fif-  m 
teen  years  of  age,  and  under  him  by  the  earls  of  Warwick,  Oxford,  , 
and  Harcoui't,  and  the  lords  Chandos,  Holland,  and  other  noblemen. 
The  second  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton,  ^ 
with  the  lords  Willoughby,  Basset,  Boos,  and  Sir  Lewis  Tufton ;  whila  ; 
the  third  Edward  kept  under  his  own  immediate  control,  to  be  uaed  ^ 
as  emergencies  should  arise,  in  support  of  the  others.  In  advance  of  "^ 
all  stood  the  archei-s,  arrayed  in  the  form  of  a  portcullis — a  disposition  * 
which  gave  to  each  man  space  enough  for  the  use  of  his  weapon,  at  the  - 
same  time  that  it  enabled  the  mass  to  watch  the  gorges  of  the  vaiioni  "^ 
lanes  and  roads,  by  which  the  crest  of  the  position  was  approached  and  4 
traversed.  Finally  a  few  pieces  of  cannon,  cumbrous  in  shape,  and  '■ 
therefore  inefficient  in  operation,  were  planted  upon  a  rising  ground,  - 
whence  they  could  throw  their  shot  over  the  heads  of  the  Ime,  and 
plunge  into  the  centre  of  any  long  column  which  might  threaten  it 
Such  were  the  dispositions  of  Edward ;  nor  did  a  gre^t  while  elapse 
ere  their  utility  was  put  to  the  test. 

Philip  of  France  had  passed  the  night  of  the  25th  in  the  town  of  Ab- 
beville ;  he  quitted  it  at  an  early  horn*  on  the  following  morning,  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.     His  march  was  a  long 
and  toilsome  one,  and  it  was  conducted  with  very  little  regularity.    The 
consequence  was,  that  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  ablest  officers,  he 
would  have  halted  to  refresh  his  troops,  the  impetuosity  of  the  nobles 
set  his  commands  at  defiance ;  and  men  and  horses,  alike  spent  with  toil, 
were  hurried  without  plan  or  an*angement  into  battle.     An  attempt  was 
indeed  made  to  distribute  the  army  into  three  lines,  and  a  body  of  fifteen 
thousand  Genoese  cross-bowmen  were  planted  in  its  front ;  but  the  in- 
ter^als  between  the  lines  were  very  imperfectly  defined,  and  stiU  less 
perfectly  preserved.     A  severe  thunder-storm  came  on,  which  moisten- 
ing the  strings  of  the  cross-bows,  rendered  them  comparatively  useless ; 
while  the  English  yeomen,  keeping  their  weapons  in  their  cases,  drew 
them  out  tight,  and  in  admirable  condition,  when  required.    The  skirm- 
ish, therefore,  with  which  the  battle  began,  was  soon  decided  in  favour 
of  the  English.     The  Genoese  fell  back  in  confusion ;  and  were  inune- 
diately  charged  and  dispersed  by  the  men-at-arms,  who  drove  through 
them  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  aftair  at  once  to  stroke  of  hand. 

Edward's  position  could  be  approached  in  front  only  through  a  few 
hollow  roads,  the  sides  of  which  were  feathered  with  hedges  and  rows 
of  trees.  Behind  these  the  archers  had  stationed  themselves,  and  plied 
with  a  furious  discharge  the  knights  and  squires,  who  rode  fiercely  to 
meet  their  fate.  Down  they  came,  men  and  horses,  till  the  dead  and 
^Iie  riving  chokdd  up  the  way ;  and  the  mass  of  each  column  became 
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abfe,  by  reason  of  the  check  in  front,  and  the  pressure  from  be- 
lt was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Black  Prince  (so  called  from 
or  of  his  armour)  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men-at- 
ad  making  a  ditowr^  so  as  to  pass  through  the  open  woods  on 
it,  came  down  upon  the  flank  of  the  French  cavalry  at  a  gallop. 
ilbsioD  of  the  French  became  greater  than  ever.  They  lost  all 
loe,  broke  and  fled ;  till  a  strong  reinforcement  coming  up  under 
a  person,  the  tide  was  rolled  back  again,  and  the  battle  became 
erce  than  before.  Now  was  the  Black  Prince,  in  his  turn, 
I  in,  in  spite  of  the  prompt  arrival  of  Arundel  and  Northampton 
id,  and  for  some  time  the  issue  of  the  melee  appeared  more  than 
L  Yet  was  Edward  firm  in  his  determination  not  to  hazard  his 
till  all  hope  of  victory  should  be  abandoned.  To  an  urgent  en- 
>r  succour  he  made  this  reply  :  "Is  my  son  dead ? "  and  when 
sec  was  given  in  the  negative,  he  added,  "  I  will  send  no  aid. 

boy  win  his  spurs ;  for  to  him  and  his  brave  companions  the 
of  this  day  shall  be  reserved."  Such  a  message  operated  upon 
rage  of  the  English  warriors  far  more  effectually  than  a  strong 
ement  could  have  done.  They  set  up  a  shout,  charged  the 
snth  redoubled  ardour,  and  overthrew  them  on  all  hands  with 
yoA  slaughter. 

la  now  dark,  for  an  an-ow  had  not  been  discharged  till  nearly  six 
in  the  evening,  and  the  French,  but  imperfectly  arrayed  at  the 
ng,  fell  into  total  confusion,  all  endeavours  to  remedy  wliich 
useless.  The  bravest  and  most  skilful  of  their  leaders  were, 
er,  slain  ;  yet  the  king  still  struggled  to  continue  the  fight,  from 
le  was  removed  at  last  by  John  of  Hainault,  who  seized  his 
and  rode  with  him  from  the  field.  The  English,  however,  did 
iture,  during  the  night,  to  quit  the  position  which  they  occupied. 
ben  the  da^vn  came  in,  and  they  beheld  the  wreck  of  their 
\  scattered  about  in  broken  squadrons  on  the  field,  they  renewed 
mble  impetuosity  what  deserves  thenceforth  to  be  called  a  ruth- 
!(Sause  an  unresisted  massacre.  Upwards  of  six-and-thirty  thou- 
*  Philip's  followers  died  in  that  action,  including  twelve  hundred 
;,  fourteen  hundred  gentlemen,  two  crowned  heads,  the  kings  of 
ia  and  Majorca,  and  the  flower  of  the  nobility  of  France  ;  while 
J  of  the  English  amounted  only  to  three  knights,  one  esquire, 
Bw  hundreds  of  inferior  rank.  The  crest  of  the  fallen  king  of 
ia,  three  ostrich  feathers,  together  with  his  motto,  "  Ich  Dien  " 
e)y  was  assumed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  has  been  worn 
ice  by  his  successors,  in  memory  of  this  great  event. 

victory  of  Cressy  rendered  the  execution  of  Edward's  further 
r  campaign  comparatively  easy.     He  marched  upon  Calais,  to 
he  laid  siege,  and  after  a  close  investment  of  eleven  months, 
1  it  by  fiimine.     The  self-devotion  of  six  individua\s,  ol  "wWiXi 
Ir,  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  has  left  his  name   on  lecOT^,  %wt^ 
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their  fellow-citizens  from  the  extremities  which  usually  acoompan^f 
the  capture  of  a  town  by  assault.  They  came  forth  with  halters  romid 
their  necks,  a  willing  sacrifice  to  Edward's  indignation,  though  then 
lives  were  spared,  ostensibly  at  the  entreaty  of  the  queen ;  more^  pe^ 
haps,  at  the  dictation  of  sound  policy. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  war  raged  with  great  fuiy  in  Guienne,  where 
the  gallant  earl  of  Derby  continued  to  perform  prodigies  of  valour,  in 
spite  of  the  pressure  of  the  duke  of  Toulouse,  and  an  overwhelming 
force  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The  Scots,  too,  became  restless, 
and,  stirred  up  by  Philip  of  France,  marched,  under  their  yoimg  king, 
David,  a  numerous  army  across  the  border.  After  ravaging  a  large 
portion  of  Cumberland,  David  dii-ected  his  course  towards  Durham, 
where  he  committed  many  outrages,  in  the  full  assurance  that  Eng- 
land, denuded  of  its  chivahy,  coidd  offer  no  resistance.  But  David 
was  mistaken.  Philippa,  the  queen,  assembled  a  force,  which  she 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  with  the  lords 
Henry  Percy  and  Ralph  Neville,  and  exhorted,  in  the  name  of  God 
and  St.  George,  to  defend  the  realm.  The  troops  nobly  responded 
to  the  call.  On  the  17th  of  October  they  engaged  the  Scots  on  a 
favourable  position  at  Neville's  Cross,  and,  principally  through  the  supe- 
rior excellence  of  their  archery,  totaUy  defeated  them.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand Scotchmen  fell  in  that  battle ;  the  king,  and  several  of  his  most 
distinguished  nobles,  being  made  prisoners. 


Into  whose  hands  did  all  real  power  fall  upon 

the  deposition  of  Edward  II.  P 
How  were  public  affairs  manai^ed  by  him  ? 
How  was  tnc  earl  of  Kent  sacrificed  P 
How  was  Mortimer's  power  overthrown  ? 
How  was  the  queen  treated  P 
Of  what  nature  was  the  war  with  Scotland  ? 
On  what  ground  did  Edward  claim  the  crown 

of  France  ? 
How  did  the  neers  of  France  decide  ? 
What  induced  Edward  to  renew  his  claim  ? 
What  alliances  did  the  rival  kings  seek  P 
What  were  the  results  P 
How  did  Edward  arrange  his  disputes  with  his 

parliament  ? 
What  gave  occasion  to  a  new  war  with  France  ? 
"What  were  Edward's  projects  ? 
How  was  the  battle  of  Creasy  brought  on  ? 


Relate  the  disposition  of  the  two  annies. 
In  what  manner  did  tlie  haitle  b^^  ? 
How  did  the  Black  Prince  conduct  himself? 
What  was  the  king's  answer  when  wpUed  t» 

for  aid  P 
What  was  the  result  ? 
How  was  the  king  of  France  preserved  ? 
What  occurred  on  the  following  morning? 
What  was  the  loss  of  the  Frendi  ?  , 

What  badge  was  assumed  by  the  Frinoe  «• 

Wales  P 
What  remarkable   circumstance  acoomi 

the  capture  of  Calais  P 
How  did  the  war  proceed  in  Guienne  ?        ^ 
What  great  battle  was  gained  by  Queen  Fo** 

Uppa? 
What  was  the  loss  of  the  Sisots  P 
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1SI8  Bidiard  of  Chicliester.  author  of  a  chro- 
nid^  was  a  monk  of  Westminster  in  this 
year. 
WB  Order  of  the  Garter  instituted  by  Edward 
III.,  April  23. 

A  dreaoAil  plague,  eommonly  called  the 

lint  Great  PeitOenea,  prevailed  from  May 
SI  to  Sept.  29. 
•—  Thomas  Bradwardine,    an    ecclesiastical 
writer,  sumamed  "The  Profound  Doc- 
tor," died, 
nao  Clodu  having  weights   suspended  as  a 
moving  power  and  a  regulator,  first  in- 
troduced about  this  time. 
IKS  The  Statute  of  Treasons  passed,  strictly 

diiflning  what  constitutes  that  offence. 
1S&  Edward  purchases  the  right  of  Baliol  to 

the  Scottish  throne ;  Bahol  dies,  1S63. 

BM  The  battle  of  Poictiers,  in  which  King 

John  of  France  and  his  son  are  taken 

misoners  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 

BvpL  19. 

VSH  The  <aptive  king,  John  of  France,  and  his 

Philip,  land  in  England,  May  24. 


:3 


ii 


1361  John  Wickliffo  attacks  ths  abuves  of  the 

Church  of  liome.     His  followers  called 
Lolhirds. 

1362  Edward  confers  the  principality  of  Aqui- 

taine    and    Gascony     upon    the    Black 
Prince. 

1363  The  weaving  of  silk  practised  in  England 

at  this  time. 

1364  King  John  of  France,  having  returned  to 

England,  to  treat  about  his  ransom,  dies 
in  London,  April  8' 
1366  The  Black   Prince  leads   an    army  into 
Spain  to    restore    the    exiled   king  of 
Castile. 

1369  The  Third  PeitiUtiee  rages  from  July  2  to 

Sept-  29. 

1370  War  recommenced  between  France  and 

England. 

The  Stuarts  ascend  the  throne  of  Scotland. 

1372  Sir  John  Maundeville,  the  famous  writer 
of  travels,  died  at  Liege:  he  was  born  at 
St.  Alban's,  and  spent  thirty-four  years 
in  the  East,  having  set  out  1332. 

1374  Most  of  Edward's  French  conquests  are 
recovered  by  the  king  of  France. 

1375  John  Lydgate,  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of 
Bury,  and  a  famous  poet,  bom  about  this 
year. 

1376  Death  of  the  Black  Prince,  Jane  8. 
The  office  of  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com* 

mons  first  mentioned  in  this  year. 

1377  Ralph  Uigden,  monk  of  Chester,  and 
author  of  a  chronicle,  died. 

First  citation  of  WicklifTe,  Feb.  19. 

Death  of  Edward  III.,  June  21. 

The  castle  of  Windsor  is  rebuilt  in   this 

reign,  under  the  direction  of  William  of 

Wykcham. 


—  David,  king  of  Sootlano^  is  released  from 

eonfinement,  November. 
UM  Xaj  8,  peace  condiudod  with  France,  at 

Bretigny,    near   Chartres.    England  re- 
taining Gascony  and  Guienne,  acquired 

SainUxige,  Agenois,  Perigord,  Limousin, 

BigiATe,  Angoumois,^uid  Bovergne,  and 

renounced  her    pretensions    to   Maine, 

Aqjon,  Touraine,   and  Normandy;   and 

was  also  to  receive  3,000,000  crowns,  and 

to  release  King  John,  then  a  prisoner  in 

London. 
Ua  The  Seeoud  PtstUmee  began  Aug.  15,  and 

continued  to  May  3, 1362. 

T^HE  result  of  so  many  victories,  achieved  at  a  prodigious  expense  of 
■*-  blood  and  treasure,  was  to  leave  the  realm  of  Englnnd  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  and  to  reconcile  the  king  to  a  conclusion  of  an  armistice, 
which  might  lead,  as  was  hoped,  to  a  permanent  peace.  An  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  surprise  Calais,  on  the  part  of  an  Italian  knight  in  the 
service  of  the  king  of  France,  scarcely  intermpted  this  negotiation,  which 
went  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  pope,  not  unfrequently  the  advocate 
of  peace  among  princes.  But  scarcely  had  the  sv/ord  ceased  to  crave 
its  victims,  when  another  and  a  still  more  fearful  scom'ge  overspread 
the  land. 

Coming  from  the  east,  and  holding  a  westerly  direction,  that  great 
plague  swept  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  where  it  destroyed  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  stmck  the  sm-vivors  with  such 
dismav  that  there  arose  amonoj  them  the  wildest  sects  of  fanatics.     Of 
these,  the  flagellants,  or  whippers,  were  the  most  remarkable,  though 
ihej-  made  few  converts  in  England ;  for  the  discipline  which  they  in- 
flicted one  upon  another  was  not  such  as  to  captivate  the  imagination 
of  a  |)eople  proverbially  careful  of  their  persons.     Nevertheless,  even 
this  gloomy   interval  was  not  without  its  gaieties  and  amusements. 
While  his  subjects  were  perishing  by  thousands,  Edward  instituted  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  into  which  only  five-and-twenty  members  were  ad- 
mitted ;  and  which  has  ever  since  continued  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  the 
kinar  of  Englnnd,  a  cheap,  yet  satisfactory,  mode  of  lewaiOiw^  ^^  ^^"^^ 
rices  of  bis  most  illustrious  servants. 

I"* 
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Edward  had  by  this  time  awakened  from  his  dream  of  ambitron,  and 
desircd  nothing  more  earnestly  than  to  accommodate  his  differences  witk 
France.  He  offered  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  throne,  provided  he 
were  allowed  to  retain  in  absolute  sovereignty  the  provinces  of  which  he 
was  in  possession.  But  though  John,  the  successor  of  Philip,  appeared 
willing  to  make  the  concession,  his  nobles  resolutely  condemned  it ;  and 
in  1355  the  flames  of  war  were  again  kindled.  On  that  occasion  the 
Black  Prince  led  one  army  from  Bourdeaux,  which  conmiitted  terrible 
havoc  in  the  south  ;  while  Edward  himself  laid  waste  the  country  from 
Calais  as  far  as  his  scanty  supplies  would  enable  him  to  proceed. 

Meanwhile  the  Scots  again  flew  to  arms,  surprised  Berwick,  and 
pushed  successful  forays  into  Cimiberland  and  Northumberland;  a 
movement  which  induced  the  king  to  take  the  field  against  them  in 
person,  and  to  aim  at  their  final  subjugation.  He  did  not  succeed. 
Like  his  grandfather  he  overran  the  open  country,  and  received  thff 
homage  of  a  few  traitors  ;  but  the  nation,  true  to  itself,  held  out,  and 
he  was  forced  to  return  for  lack  of  subsistence.  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose that  he  obtained  fi'om  Baliol  a  formal  renunciation  of  rights  which 
the  Scottish  people  had  never  recognised.  Neither  that  act,  nor  the 
treasonable  weakness  of  David,  who  entered  with  too  much  readiness 
into  his  views,  availed  him  anything.  The  Scots  were  determined  that 
an  English  prince  should  not  mle  over  them,  and  they  made  the  de- 
tennination  good. 

While  Edward  himself  was  occupied  with  these  matters,  the  Black 
Prince  conducted  a  second  expedition  into  the  fertile  provinces  of  Querci, 
Limousin,  Auvergne,  and  Bern.     He  had  collected  immense  booty,  and 
was  on  his  return  to  Bourdeaux,  when,  at  a  village  called  IVIaupertms, 
about  five  miles  from  Poictiers,  he  discovered  that  the  king  of  France 
was  in  possession  of  the  only  road.     The  prince's  army  mustered  about 
twelve  thousand  men ;  the  enemy  were  upwards  of  sixty  thousand 
strong ;  a  prodigious  inferiority,  for  which  in  modem  warfare  scarcely 
any  skill  could  compensate.  Yet  the  recollections  of  Cressy  so  inspirited 
both  him  and  his  people,  that  they  prepared,  without  hesitation,  to  give 
battle.     The  prince  formed  his  line  to  great  advantage,  among  vineyards 
and  other  inclosures,  where  the  plateau  could  be  reached  as  at  Cressy 
only  through  a  naiTow  lane.     That  day,  however,  not  a  sword  was 
drawn.     The  cardinal  of  Perigord  interfered ;  and  so  conscious  was  the 
prince  of  his  perilous  situation,  that  he  offered  his  prisoners,  his  booty, 
and  a  pledge  not  to  serve  for  seven  years,  as  the  price  of  a  safe  retreat. 
But  John  would  accept  of  nothing  less  than  the  siuTender  of  the  prince 
himself,  whom,  with  one  hundred  of  his  noblest  knights,  he  hoped  to 
exchange  for  Calais.     Edward  accordingly  directed  his  people  to  cover 
their  flanks  by  temporary  intrenchments,  and  having  posted  in  ambush 
a  body  of  three  hundred  men-at-arms  with  as  many  archers,  whom  he 
instructed  to  charge  the  enemy  in  the  rear  while  engage<l,  he  commended 
himself  to  the  jnotection  of  Heaven,  and  waited  for  the  dawn. 
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TTie  Vattle  of  Poictiers  resembled,  in  most  of  its  features,  the  glorious 
action  at  Cressy.     Again  the  French  cavalry  rode  fearless  into  a  hollow 
load,  and  again  they  were  cut  to  pieces  by  an  unerring  discharge  of 
allows.  They  reooilCkl  upon  their  line,  and  threw  it  into  confusion,  which 
a  rapid  and  masterly  attack  from  the  ambuscade  soon  converted  into  a 
jQight.     It  was  to  no  purpose  that  John  strove  to  rally  his  squadrons. 
He  was  himself  attacked  by  a  compact  band  of  knights,  who  beat  down 
bis  attendants  and  pressed  upon  himself ;  and  he  was  compelled  at  last, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  to  surrender.  The  Black  Prince,  in  the  mean- 
while, after  clearing  the  field,  had  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched,  into 
which  he  retired,  weary  with  fighting,  when  intelligence  was  conveyed 
to  him  that  the  king  of  Prance  was  taken,  and  that  his  life  was  not  safe, 
in  consequence  of  the  rivalry  of  those  who  disputed  the  honour  of  his 
capture.  He  despatched  the  earl  of  Warwick  with  instructions  to  con- 
duct the  royal  prisoner  to  his  presence ;  and  he  hurried  forth  to  meet 
ind  to  exhibit  towards  him  eveiy  mark  of  respect.    John  was  nobly  en- 
tertained.    His  conqueror  would  not  so  much  as  sit  at  table,  but  stood 
behind  his  chair,  and  waited  upon  him  like  a  menial.    It  was  a  rare  in- 
stance of  generosity  in  dealing  mth  a  vantjidshed  foe,  and  it  produced 
the  best  effects  upon  the  conduct  of  others  towards  their  captives.    The 
Preach  knights  were  received  by  the  victors  as  brothers,  and  liberated 
oo  the  payment  of  a  very  moderate  ransom. 

The  return  of  the  Black  Prince  to  Bourdeaux,  after  this  splendid  vic- 
tor)-, was  not  only  secure,  but  triumphant.  His  force  was  not,  however, 
adequate  to  an  inunediate  prosecution  of  his  conquests,  so  he  concluded 
a  truce  for  two  years,  and  repaired  Avith  his  royal  prisoner  to  London. 
The  greatest  joy  prevailed  there,  not  uimiingled  with  commiseration  for 
the  fate  of  a  prinqp  whom  the  chances  of  war  had  reduced  to  so  humili- 
ating a  condition.     John  had,  therefore,  no  reason  to  complain  of  liis 
treatment.     He  was  welcomed  with  every  demonstration  of  respect ; 
and,  during  his  captivity,  continued  to  experience  such  treatment  as  the 
high-minded  victor  is  accustomed  to  bestow  upon  a  defeated  but  honour- 
able enemy.    In  the  mean  time,  however,  his  ill-fated  kingdom  suft'ered 
aU  the  distresses  incident  on  a  state  of  complete  anarchy.  He  had  him- 
adf  sown  the  seeds  of  these  evils  by  casting  the  king  of  Navarre  into 
prison;  and  his  son,  the  dauphin,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age, 
possessed  neither  ability  nor  influence  enough  to  remove  them.     Yet 
kdward  found  himself  incapacitated  from  turning  the  circumstance  to 
account.  Besides  that  the  terms  of  the  truce  restrained  hira,  his  resources 
were  entirely  exhausted ;  nor  was  it  till  the  dauphin  had  in  some  degree 
restored  order  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  renew  the  war.     This  was 
done  after  the  failure  of  a  negotiation  to  which  John  had  assented,  but 
which  the  states  of  Prance  refused  to  ratify.  But  it  led  to  nothing  more 
than  a  predatory  excursion  as  far  as  the  environs  of  Paris,  after  which  a 
treaty  was  signed  which  restored  John  to  freedom,  aTv(\.  \eX^  ^v\nn^\^ 
master  (^  several  valuable  provinces  in  the  south,  as  wdl  «i^  ol  ^\i^scA^ 
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Guisnes,  Montreufl,  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  in  the  north  of  France. 
One  article  of  this  treaty  John  found  himself  unable  to  ftilfil :  he  could 
not  raise  the  sum  of  three  million  crowns  of  gold,  and  he  preferred 
to  the  loss  of  honour  returning  to  London,  and  ^^ing  a  captive  in  a 
foreign  land. 

For  a  brief  space  there  was  peace  between  the  rival  crowns ;  and  the 
Black  Prince,  who  was  created  duke  of  Aquitaine,  governed  with  singu- 
lar wisdom  his  father's  dominions  in  the  south  of  France.  In  an  evil 
hour,  however,  the  spirit  of  chivahy  induced  him  to  espouse  the  quarrel 
of  Peter,  king  of  Castile,  whom  his  subjects,  supported  by  a  band  of 
mercenaries  under  the  guidance  of  a  brave  knight,  Bertrand  du  Guesdin, 
had  expelled,  on  account  of  his  cmelty,  from  the  throne.  The  prince 
marched  into  Castile  and  obtained  a  brilliant  victory,  which  restored  his 
worthless  protege  to  power ;  but,  being  refused  the  pay  for  which  he 
had  stipulated,  found  himself  under  the  necessity,  on  his  return,  of  im- 
posing several  obnoxious  taxes  upon  the  people.  Serious  discontents 
were  the  consequence,  of  which  Charles  of  France  took  advantage  by 
«mnmoning  the  prince  of  Wales  to  appear  at  his  court,  and  answer  to 
the  complaints  that  were  lodged  against  him.  The  prince  replied  that 
he  would  come,  but  that  it  woidd  be  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men ; 
and  issued  immediate  orders  to  enrol  an  army.  But  his  own  health  had 
suffered  so  much  daring  the  Spanish  campaign,  that  he  was  unable  to 
lead  it,  and  the  best  of  his  lieutenants  were  unfortunately  slain  or  taken 
in  the  first  campaign.  Town  after  town  accordingly  fell,  till  at  last 
there  remained  to  England,  of  the  extensive  conquests  which  she  had 
made,  only  the  cities  of  Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne,  and  in  the  north 
Calais,  with  the  trifling  territory  dependent  on  it. 

Edward  felt  acutely  the  loss  of  his  transmarine  d(yninions,  to  secure 
which  he  had  renounced  all  claim  upon  Scotland ;  but  his  grief  on  that 
account  was  but  as  dust  in  the  balance  when  compared  with  his  sorrow 
at  the  untimely  decease  of  his  son.  After  lingering  many  months,  the 
illustrious  Black  Prince  expired  in  Canterbury,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1376,  amid  the  universal  lamentations  of  the  English  people  and  the 
inconsolable  regret  of  his  father.  Nor  did  Edward  himself  long  survive 
the  blow.  From  the  day  of  the  prince's  death  he  became  an  altered . 
man ;  he  w^ithdrew  himself  from  business,  strove  to  drown  his  sorrows 
in  the  society  of  unworthy  favourites,  and  finally  gave  up  the  ghost,  • 
neglected  by  his  very  mistress,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1377. 

Edward  the  Thii'd  died  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  afler  a  long 
and  prosperous  reign,  which  extended  over  half  a  century.  He  left 
behind  him  the  character  of  a  great  warrior  and  an  able  prince  ;  for  his 
conquests,  though  they  scarcely  survived  the  hand  that  v/rought  them, 
served  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  English  people,  to  enlarge  their 
views,  and  give  consistency  to  their  energies.  In  civil  life,  moreover, 
he  was  the  jDatron  of  many  useful  arts.  He  rendered  Windsor  Castle 
fi'fin^  fV  jp^jj  prior  to  the  additions  of  George  the  Fourth's  age ;  gave  an 
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to  the  Gothic  style  in  cliurches ;  built  Westminster  Hall,  and 
lamber  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  used  to  assemble  previous 
fire  in  1834.  pe  also  sought  to  extend  the  commerce  of  his  coimtry, 
ith  only  partial  success.  In  his  reign  the  parliament,  and  espe- 
the  House  of  Commons,  acquired  great  additional  powers.  He 
it  necessaiy  to  carry  the  representatives  of  the  people  along  with 
and  he  bribed  them  to  grant  supplies  by  increasing  their  authority : 
J  scrupled  not,  as  often  as  his  own  convenience  required,  to  set 
decisions  aside,  as  is  shown  by  their  repeated  remonstrances,  and 
sqnent  ratifications  of  the  Great  Charter.  Under  him  the  French 
age  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  courts  of  law ;  and  the  tax  to  the  See 
me,  which  John  had  granted,  was  abolished.  The  symptoms  of  a 
5d  hostility  to  Popish  usurpation  were,  indeed,  manifold ;  for  Wick- 
egan  to  preach,  and  Chaucer  wrote,  in  his  reign,  and  the  seeds  of 
leformation  which  bore  fruit  in  Henry's  time,  were  then  so>vn. 
hat  which  particularly  distinguishes  his  era  from  those  which  pre- 
it,  is  the  decided  change  for  the  better  which  occurred  in  the 
of  administering  justice,  more  particularly  in  cases  of  treason. 
ward  the  Third  left  behind  him  a  numerous  offspring.  His  eldest 
led  before  him,  leaving  one  son,  the  heir  to  the  crown.  The  rest 
^ed  their  father,  namely,  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence ;  John  of  Gaunt, 
of  Lancaster;  Edmund,  duke  of  York;  and  Thomas,  duke  of 
iester.  Clarence  left  at  his  decease  but  one  daughter,  who  espoused 
ind  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  and  from  whom  sprang  the  House  of 
while  Lancaster  was  the  head  of  that  family  which  by  and  by 
into  possession  of  the  throne.  Edward's  daughters  were  Isabella, 
,  and  Margaret,  who  were  all  married  according  to  their  rank,  and 
h  and  Joan,  who  died  young. 
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SECTION  I.    A.D.  1377—1899. 

CONTEMPOBABY    SOVEREIGNS. 


1878 
1380 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1399 


ZKGLAKD. 

[Richard  II., 
1377.] 

SCOTLAITD. 

[Robert  II., 
1371.] 

■  •        •  •        •   • 

Robert  III. 

[Charles  IV., 
1364.] 

Charlea  VI. 

GXBJLUrX. 

[Charles  IV., 

1346.] 
WenceslauB. 

PAPJLL 
STATS8. 

Urban  VI. 
Boni&oelX. 

XABTXSV 
XMPUtX. 

[John  v., 
1341.) 

Ma&uellt 

HeniylV. 

RICHARD  II. 


1877  Richard  II.  is  crowned,  July  16. 

— —  The  French  fleet  ravages  the  coast  of 
England. 

1378  Second  citotion  of  Wickliffe,  in  June. 

1380  The  Bible  first  translated  into  English  bj 
Wickliffe:  a  proposal  for  suppressing  it 
made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  rejected. 

1881  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection. 

1382  Wlckliffe's  doctrines  are  formally  con- 
demned by  the  Romish  church. 

1884  Death  of  John  Wickliffe,  at  Lutterworth, 

Dec.  81. 

1885  The  French  united  with  the  Scotch  against 

England,  upon  which  Richard  II.  iuyaded 
Scotland,  and  burnt  Edinburgh. 

1386  New    College^    Oxford,    completed     and 

opened  by  its  founder,  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  April  14. 

1387  The  duke  of  Gloucester  seizes  on  the  go- 

vernment, which  he  retains  till  1.889. 
1888  The  battle  of  Otterbum,    in  which   the 
Scots  are  defeated  by  the  Percies,  July 
.80.    This  is  the  battle  celebrated  in  the 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chau. 


1377,  June  22—1399,  September  30. 

1390  First  Ngvigation  Act  inssed  in  Em^aa^ 
— "  that  English  merchants  should  freight 
only  in  English  ships,  and  not  stnufB 

1892  The  charter  of  London  taken  awaj  If 

Ridiard. 
1898  Winchester  Coll^^  completed  and  opened* 

by  its  founder,  William  of  Wykchaci, 

March  28. 
1894  King  Richard's  first  expedition  to  Ireland. 
1395  Henry  Knyghton,  author  of  a  chwaucV^ 

died  about  this  time. 

1397  The  duke  of  Gloucester  is  seised  \iij  the 
king,  and  removed  to  Calais,  where  he 
is  shortly  after  murdered. 

1398  Quarrel  of  the  dukes  of  Hereford  and 


Norfolk ;  they  are  both  banished  tqf  tlie 
ig,  Septemb( 
1899  Death  of  John  of  Gaunt, 


kine.  September  16. 

Feb.  8;  Us 
estates  seized  by  the  king. 
The  duke  of  Hereford  lands  in  Twkshir^ 
July  4;  captures  the  king  in  August; 
who,  on  Sept.  SO,  is  deposMl  by  Uie  par« 
liament. 


T)  ICHARD  OF  BouRDEAUX,  so  called  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
•^^  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age.  His  prede- 
cessor, though  he  fixed  the  order  of  succession,  had  taken  no  care  to 
provide  a  regency ;  and  it  became  the  business  of  the  parliament  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  So  much  of  rivalry,  however,  prevailed  among  the  king's 
uncles,  that  to  give  an  open  preference  to  one  over  the  rest  would  have  led 
to  mischief;  so  the  Lords  and  Commons  contented  themselves  with  naming 
a  council  of  nine,  by  whom  the  affairs  of  the  crown  should  be  managed, 
as  it  were,  in  departments.  Among  these  Lancaster  took  care  that  a 
majority  of  his  own  creatiu-es  should  be  included ;  by  which  means, 
though  he  escaped  the  odium  which  might  have  attached  to  a  more 
coiispicuouB  station,  he  wielded  for  a  time  the  whole  power  of  the  state. 
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«• 

The  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  had  obtained  a  gi*eat  accession 
to  its  influence  daring  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  the  fii-st  mea- 
BDies  of  the  House  of  Commons,  after  the  accession  of  Richard,  exhi- 
bited a  determination  rather  to  extend  than  to  curtail  these  privileges ; 
for  that  body,  besides  petitioning  for  various  rights,  chose  a  speaker,  an 
officer  of  whom  little  previous  notice  occurs.  It  was  not,  however,  among 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  alone  that  disposition  to  cm- 
tail  the  power  of  the  barons  manifested  itself.     Following  the  example 
of  the  populace  in  Flanders  and  in  France,  where  serious  insurrections 
had  taken  place,  the  villeins  and  artisans  of  England  began  to  munnur 
at  their  condition,  wliich  they  were  industriously  taught,  to  regard  as 
unnatural,  by  one  John  Ball,  an  itinerant  preacher  of  sedition,  rather 
than  of  the  Gospel.     At  this  juncture,  the  parliament,  now  pressed  by 
the  exigencies  of  an  expensive  war,  passed  an  act  for  levying  a  capitation 
tax  on  all  persons,  except  common  beggars,  who  should  have  passed  the 
age  of  fifteen.    As  the  sum  required  from  the  peasant  was  precisely  the 
same  as  that  demanded  from  the  peer,  the  former  was  fully  justified  in 
complaining ;  and  the  farmers  (for  in  those  days  all  taxes  were  farmed 
out)  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  collecting  their  dues.     In  an 
evil  hour  one  of  their  agents,  while  seeking  to  promote  the  interests  of 
his  employer,  offered  to  the  daughter  of  a  tiler  of  Dartford  intolernble 
indignities,  and  was  instantly  felled  by  a  blow  from  her  father's  hammer. 
The  people  ran  to  arms,  and  placing  the  tiler  at  their  head,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Wat  l^ler,  they  marched,  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  upon  London.     Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  also  rose  at 
the  cry  of  the  men  of  Kent,  and  London  became  invested  on  all  sides  by 
an  infririated  mob.     Nor  was  this  a  mere  ebullition  of  popular  discon- 
tent, in  which  the  passions,  not  the  reason,  of  those  engaged  take  part. 
The  peasants  set  forth  certain  claims,  remarkable  both  for  their  justice 
and  moderation.    They  required  that  slavery  should  be  abolished  ;  that 
land  shoidd  be  held  on  rent ;  that  all  men  should  possess  the  liberty  of 
buying  and  selling  at  fairs  and  markets ;  and  that  a  general  pardon 
should  be  extended  to  themselves  and  their  abettors.     Kichard  readily 
promised  to  grant  their  requests,  and  gave  to  the  several  companies, 
into  which  they  were  divided,  written  charters  ;  nevertheless,  the  insur- 
rection was  not  quelled  without  bloodshed.     The  mob  broke  into  the 
Tower,  put  to  death  the  chancellpr,  and  other  officers  of  state,  bmned  the 
palace  of  the  Savoy,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  committed 
upon  many  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  London  hon*id  excesses. 

WTiile  these  things  were  going  on,  the  king,  slenderly  attended,  met 
m  Smithfield  a  numerous  company  of  rioters,  of  whom  Wat  Tyler  was 
at  the  head.  He  entered  into  conversation  with  Wat  Tyler,  who  ad- 
vanced boldly  into  the  midst  of  the  royal  escort,  and  commanded,  at  the 
tame  time,  his  followers  to  keep  aloof,  till  he  should  give  a  signal  of 
advance.  During  the  progress  of  the  conference,  Tyler  i[)\a^^d^v\\\\)aft 
hJJt  O'  bis  dagger,  and  at  last  put  forth  his  hand  to  ^^*i\s>\i  \\v&\A\v^'i 
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briillt:,  upon  Avhich  'Walworth,  the  mayor  of  London,  stabbed  him  in  the  ^ 
lui'k  with  a  short  sword,  and  grievously  wounded  him.  The  rioter 
tunicd,  but  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  despatched  where  he  lay  by  ooo 
of  the  king's  esquires.  A  serious  tumult  had  well-nigh  ensued,  for  the 
people  sprang  fonvard,  and  bent  their  bows  to  avenge  his  death,  when 
the  king,  with  singular  presence  of  mind,  rode  towards  them,  and  placed 
himself  in  their  front.  "  AVhat  mean  ye  by  this  disorder,  my  good 
people  ?"  exclaimed  he.  "  Are  ye  angry  that  ye  have  lost  your  leader? 
1  am  your  king  ;  I  will  be  your  leader !  "  The  populace,  overawed,  fol« 
lowed  him  into  the  fields,  where  he  renewed  lus  assurances  that  their 
wrongs  should  be  redressed.  ]^ut  for  so  marked  a  change  in  the  state  of 
society  the  nation  was  not  yet  ripe  ;  and  hence,  the  charters  which  were 
granted  under  the  influence  of  pressing  alarm,  the  first  parliament  which 
assembled  unblushingly  revoked. 

As  llichard  was  scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  thus  repressed 
the  sedition  in  Smithfield,  high  hopes  were  entertained  that,  his  vigour 
of  mind  increasing  with  his  years,  he  would  prove  not  unworthy  of  his 
descent.     But  those  who  ventured  to  encourage  this  expectation,  foimd 
that  they  had  entirely  mistaken  his  character.     He  shook  off,  indeed, 
the  trammels  which  his  uncles  had  cast  around  him,  and  took  the  reins  of 
government  into  his  own  hands;  but  his  policy  at  home, as  well  as  abroad, 
was  marked  by  all  the  errors  w^hich  are  apt  to  stain  the  proceediugs 
of  a  weak,  rather  than  an  unprincipled  monarch.     The  Scots  continued 
their  hostilities,  and  he  marched  to  chastise  them ;  but  he  became  so 
weary  of  the  war,  and  so  anxious  to  resume  his  career  of  low  pleasures, 
that  he  abandoned  the  country  ere  any  serious  advantage  had  been 
obtained.     In  like  manner,  the  arms  of  England  met  with  frequent 
reverses  on  the  Continent,  which  gave  no  concern  to  the  giddy  prince, 
so  long  as  he  was  pennitted  to  enjoy  his  own  amusements  and  the 
society  of  his  favourites.  These  proceedings  raised  against  him  a  strong 
party  among  the  nobles;  and  the  people,  exasperated  by  his  repeal 
of  their  charters  of  liberty,  ofl*ered  to  hun  no  support.     The  conse- 
quence was  that,  after  he  had  attained  to  the  age  of  one-and-twenty,  8 
conspiracy  was  fonned  against  him ;  and  on  the  pretext  that  he  ^'as 
as  yet  too  young  to  govern,  his  uncle  Gloucester  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  commission,  by  which  all  the  authority  of  the  crow^n  was  wielded, 
llichard  bore  his  degi*adation  with  impatience,  imbittcred  as  it  was 
by  the  plunder  and  expulsion  from  office  of  liis  companions ;  one  of 
whom,  by  name  De  Vcre,  he  had  created  Duke  of  Ireland ;  and  another, 
De  la  Pole,  he  had  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Eai'l  of  Suffolk.     For  a 
whole  year  he  had  labom-ed  to  set  the  commission  aside,  dm-ing  which 
inteiTal  he  obtained  a  decision  from  the  judges  that  it  was  illegal ;  but 
the  influence  of  Gloucester  was  too  great  for  him,  and  they  who  spoke 
against  his  proceedings  paid  the  penalty  with  theii*  lives  or  fortunes. 
At  last,  after  having  bonie  numerous  indignities,  he  saw,  or  imagined, 
that  the  tide  of  popularity  had  tmTied ;  and  he  boldly  declaivd  in  a 
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ooancil  tliat  he  would  no  longer  submit  to  tutors,  seeing  that  he  had 
attained  to  the  full  age  of  manhood,  and  was  capable  of  acting  for  him* 
self.  The  nobles  were  astonished,  and  betrayed,  by  the  tone  of  their 
reply,  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  refuse  submission  by  violence ; 
whereupon  the  king  proceeded  on  the  instant  to  deprive  of  authority  the 
most  obnoxious  among  the  members  of  the  commission.  The  great 
seal  was  taken  from  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  given  to 
William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winchester ;  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  other  lay  lords,  were  removed  from  the 
council,  and  all  the  great  officers  of  the  household,  as  well  as  the  judges, 
were  changed.  But  Richard  was  too  well  assured  of  the  hostility  and 
of  the  power  of  his  uncle,  to  stop  here.  Though  for  years  he  disguised 
his  feelings,  he  at  length,  in  1397,  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and  sent  over 
to  Calais,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  died  by  the  hands  of  assassins 
under  the  express  directions  of  the  king.  The  overthrow  of  Gloucester's 
party  freed  the  king, from  all  the  restraints  which  fear  is  apt  to  occasion, 
and  "  he  began,"  says  Froissart,  "  to  reign  more  fiercely  than  before." 
"  In  those  days,  there  was  none  so  great  in  England  that  durst  speak 
against  anything  that  the  king  did :  "  and,  "  he  had  counsel  meet  for 
li^  appetite,  who  exhorted  him  to  do  what  he  Hst."  Murmurs  of  course 
began  to  be  heard  on  all  sides,  the  people  complaining  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  nobles  of  the  minions  who  surrounded  the  king's  person ; 
while  such  was  their  mutual  distrust  one  of  another,  that  no  one  ven- 
tured to  speak  his  mind  freely,  even  to  his  nearest  neighbour.  At  this 
period  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  was  living  in  retirement,  after 
having  wasted  his  own,  and  impoverished  the  resources  .of  his  country, 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  gain  the  crown  of  Castile.  He  had  a  son,  named 
Heniy,  by  the  Spanish  princess  through  whom  he  claimed  his  throne, 
whom  the  king  had  created  duke  of  Hereford,  in  addition  to  his  here- 
ditary dignity  as  earl  of  Derby.  This  nobleman,  riding  towards  London 
(me  day,  overtook  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  entered  with  him  into 
conversation  respecting  the  aspect  of  public  affairs,  and  having  betrayed 
him  into  some  imprudent  expressions,  took  a  base  advantage  of  them : 
accused  Norfolk  of  slandering  the  king,  by  attributing  to  him  a  design 
to  subvert  or  destroy  many  of  his  principal  nobility.  Norfolk  denied 
the  charge,  gave  Hereford  the  lie,  and  challenged  him,  according  to  the 
costom  of  the  times,  to  mortal  combat.  The  challenge  was  accepted, 
and  the  lists  marked  out ;  but  when  the  day  of  trial  came,  the  king 
interfered,  and  both  parties  were  condemned  to  banishment.  Norfolk 
was  directed  to  quit  the  kingdom  and  never  to  return,  under  the 
penalty  of  death.  Hereford  was  likewise  expatriated,  though  only  for 
ten  years. 

Hereford  received  his  sentence  with  such  a  show  of  resignation,  that 
Bichard  was  melted  into  compassion,  and  gave  him  a  promise  in  writing, 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  father's  demise,  he  should,  even  while  iu  exile^ 
obtain  possession  of  the  vacant  estates  and  honours. 
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That  pledge,  however,  like  many  others,  Bichard  forgot  as  so 
it  was  granted ;  and  Lancaster  dying  soon  afterwards,  the  king 
possession  of  his  lauds,  and  retained  them  for  his  own  use.  He] 
experienced,  as  was  natural,  extreme  indignation  at  the  procet 
Finding  remonstrance  of  no  avail,  he  resolvoi  to  strike  for  a  still  1 
prize;  and  as  his  riches  were  great,  his  reputation  lofty,  axu 
manners  singularly  attractive,  he  found  that  partisans  would  n 
wanting.  In  the  mean  while,  Bichard  continued  to  indulge  in  a 
low  and  disgraceful  pursuits  to  which  alone  his  tastes  inclined 
He  associated  only  with  buffoons  and  parasites ;  he  permitted  j 
to  be  obstructed  through  sheer  indolence ;  and  provoked,  by  his  dei 
to  selfish  pleasures,  all  classes  of  the  people.  It  was  at  this  unpi 
ous  moment  that  he  took  his  departure  for  Ireland,  in  order  to  a 
on  certain  rebels  the  death  of  his  kinsman,  the  earl  of  March,  whc 
had  appointed  his  lieutenant  in  that  country,  and  who  had  been 
in  a  skirmish.  He  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  Lancaster,  whose  fi 
were  both  active  and  true,  received  intelligence  of  the  proceeding 
embarking  at  Nantz,  with  a  retinue  of  only  sixty  persons,  among  ^ 
were  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  he  la 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1399,  at  Ravenspur,  in  Yorkshire.  The  fi 
the  nobles  who  joined  Henry's  standard,  were  the  earls  of  Northm 
land  and  Westmoreland,  men  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  and  Ion 
deeply  tinctured  with  disaffection.  Their  example  was  speedily  fol 
by  others  ;  till,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  the  escort  of  sixty  pc 
had  swelled  into  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men.  It  was  to  no  pu 
that  the  duke  of  York,  whom  his  nephew  had  left  guardian  c 
realm,  summoned  the  force  of  the  nation  to  meet  him  at  St.  All 
Men  came,  but  there  was  no  spirit  of  loyalty  among  them ;  indee< 
regent  hinjself  stood  not  clear  of  suspicion.  Meanwhile  Eicharc 
in  Ireland,  ignorant  of  the  danger  wliich  threatened,  and  baffled, 
intelligence  had  reached  him,  by  a  succession  of  foul  winds ;  nor, 
at  last  he  returned  to  Milford,  with  twenty  thousand  men  in  his 
were  the  prospects  which  met  him  in  any  degree  cheering  or  coi 
tory.  Ou  all  hands  his  subjects  declared  against  him,  and  the 
troops  of  which  he  was  at  the  head  deserted,  till  scarce  six  thoi 
remained  with  their  colours.  Richard's  heart  sank  witliin  him. 
endeavoured  to  escape  to  the  Continent,  but  failed ;  for,  having  r 
to  Conway  Castle,  he  was  there  induced  to  surrender  himself  inl 
hands  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  After  having  been  insidt 
his  cousin,  and  led  in  a  sort  of  triumph  to  London,  he  was  finall 
posed  by  vote  of  parliament ;  which  admitted  the  validity  of  a 
put  in  by  Henry,  and  recognised  him  as  king.  This  eveut  occ 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1399 ;  nor  did  the  unhappy  prince 
survive  his  degi'adation.  Being  conveyed  to  Pomfret  Castle,  as  a 
of  safety,  he  was  there  murdered;  according  to  one  account,  h 
T-soJers,  who  hewed  him  to  pieces  with  their  axes ;  according  to  an 
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whicb  appears  more  worthy  of  belief,  by  the  slow  process  of  starva« 
tion. 

Eichard  was  gailty  of  many  graye  offences;  yet  his  charact^  was 
that  of  a  weak  rather  than  of  a  wicked  prince.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  his  reign,  no  serious  remonstrance  was  made  by  parliament  on  the 
score  of  overstretched  prerogative ;  a  complaint  which  was  continually 
bnraght,  and  with  perfect  justice,  against  his  renowned  predecessor. 
But  his  pitiable  imbecility  rendering  him  incapable  of  overawing  his 
nobles,  the  laws  fell  sadly  into  contempt,  and  numberless  crimes  were 
perpetrated,  of  which  he  was  no  otherwise  the  cause  than  that  he  pos- 
sessed not  vigour  enough  to  repress  them. 

The  reign  of  Richard  was  memorable  for  the  first  outbreak  of  a  spirit 
of  disaffection  to  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Eome.  John  Wicklifie 
WIS  a  secular  clergyman,  and  a  distinguished  scholar  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  he  began  early  to  protest  against  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  ecclesiastics  of  his  day.  He  condemned  the  usurped  power  of  the 
Pope  himself,  the  abuses  of  the  monastic  system,  and  the  unscriptural 
tenets  which  both  monks  and  seculars  inculcated,  touching  the  nature  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  He  made  many  converts,  both  among  the  higher  and 
tlie  lower  classes ;  and  was  arraigned,  by  order  of  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
before  Courtenay,  bishop  of  London ;  but,  being  supported  by  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  and  Lord  Percy,  the  earl  marshal,  he  escaped  uninjured. 
At  a  later  stage  of  his  life,  he  unhappily  sullied  the  reputation  of  his 
years  by  an  apparent  renunciation  of  doctrines  which  he  had  well  and 
openly  taught ;  but  the  good  seed  was  not  scattered  in  vain.  Many  of 
his  pupils  carried  it  to  distant  lands,  where  it  contiimed  to  flourish ;  nor 
were  the  Lollards,  as  these  remonstrants  against  popery  were  termed, 
ever  totally  rooted  out,  till  they  became  lost  in  the  great  tide  of  the  Be- 
fomiation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Under  Eichard  the  parliament  exhibited  symptoms  still  more  decided 
than  their  predecessors  had  done,  of  a  disposition  to  curtail  the  privi- 
leges both  of  the  See  of  Rome  and  of  the  clergy  in  general.  The 
former  had  hitherto  claimed  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church  for  the  general  benefit  of  Christianity  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe ; 
the  parliament,  by  its  Statute  of  Provlsors,  took  away  that  power  for 
e?er,  and  rendered  it  penal  in  any  person,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
layman,  to  alienate  the  proceeds  of  a  benefice.  In  like  manner  it  was 
declared  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England,  that  the  Pope 
should  remove  an  English  bishop  from  his  see,  under  the  pretext  of 
translating  him  to  a  diocese  in  partibus  infidelium.  Again,  the  provisions 
of  the  Mortmain  Act,  which  the  clergy  had  learned  to  elude,  were 
enforced  under  severe  penalties.  These,  together  with  various  laws 
condemnatory  of  associations,  by  which  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men bound  themselves  mutually  to  support  one  another,  indicate  a  great 
and  important  change  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  nation.  They 
imply  ihatnot  only  were  men's minda  becoming  more  auiTaoxft  a^\i\ft 
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the  genuine  tmths  of  the  Gospel,  bat  tbat  the  feodak  system,  with  its 
admixture  of  good  and  eril,  was  falling  fast  into  decay. 

The  custom  of  creating  peers  by  patent  began,  in  this  leign,  to  be 
recognised  as  constitutional.  Lord  Beauchamp,  ci  Holt,  was  the  first 
commoner  ennobled  by  this  process  whose  descendants  claimed  and 
enjoyed  the  rights  of  a  peer  of  paiiiament. 

Whst  praadw  fid  the  Uar  maka  to  Anfadf 
What  WM  the  eoanqoaice  of  his  1»eiJdi«  tt  P 
Hov  had  Bichaid  piorokad  all  dsMM  ? 
What  dpeditioo  d&  ha  mdnrtaka  at  this  tfaMf 
What  adrantafre  was  taken  of  his  afaaenee  ? 
Whoa  and  vhvs  dU  the  doke  of  laiMMtir 

land? 
What  eminent  penoBS  aeeanmanied  Um  ? 
Bt  what  povrciral  nobles  vaane  Joined  ? 
what  was  the  condnet  of  the  dnke  of  ToA  ? 
How  was  Bidiard  lecefred  on  his  retom  tnm 

Irdandr 
How  did  he  fidl  into  the  hands  of  his  eonrin? 
How  was  be  received  in  London  ? 
How  was  his  reign  terminated  ? 
What  is  said  to  have  been  his  &te? 
What  duuracter  is  given  of  Kidiard? 
Rdate  what  is  stated  ooneemiug  WiddlffB. 
l^liat  statntes  in  ofipo^tion  to  the  daims  of 

Rome  were  passed  f 
What  symptom  i^ypears  of  the  dec^r  0^  ^ 

feudal  system  r 
What  costom  r^arding  the  ] 

recognised  as  ooDSSitnuonal  ? 


Bow  old  was  BidiaidIL  when  he  ascended  the 

throne? 
What  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  ooandl  of 

regency? 
Wlio  posseted  the  chief  power? 
What  remarkable  step  was  now  taken  by  the 

House  of  Commons  ? 
Bj  what  means  were  the  people  rendered  £s- 

eontentedr 
What  was  the  result  of  the  imposition  of  a 

e^»itation  tax  ? 
What  were  the  demands  of  the  peasants  ? 
Were  they  granted  f 

What  excesses  did  the  pqpolace  commit  ? 
Beboe  the  death  of  Wat  Tyler. 
How  did  the  paiiiament  act  ? 
Were  the  expectaticms  formed  of  the  king  Jos- 

tiiSed? 
How  kmg  did  he  conduct  affiurs  ? 
What  was  the  result  ? 
How  did  the  king  regain  his  authority  ? 
How  did  he  prooeied  towards  his  opponents  ? 
Did  he  govern  any  better  than  before  ? 
Bdate  the  quarrel  of  the  dukes  of  Hereford 

andXorfolL 
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1406 
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1410 
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[Henry  IV., 
1399.] 


8COTLAin>. 


[Robert  III., 
1890.] 


Henry  V. 


James  I. 


TSAsrcx. 


[Charles  VI., 
1380.] 


Gxsicijrr. 


[Wenceslaos, 

1878.] 
Robert. 


Sigismoud. 


PAPAL 
8TATB8. 


[Boni&celX., 
1889.] 

Innocent  vn. 
Gregory  XII. 
Alexander  V. 
JohnXXU. 


XAsmx 


[Mannelll, 
1891.J 


HENRY  rV.     1399,  September  30—1413,  March  20. 


1399  Henry  crowned,  Oct.  13,  being  the  first 

king  of  the  line  of  Lancaster. 

1400  Death  of  Richard  II.  early  in  the  year. 
Death  of  Geoflfrey  Chaucer,  Oct.  25. 

Several  of  the  adherents  of  King  Richard 

are  executed. 

1401  William  Sautre,  a  priest,  burnt  as  a  Lol- 

lard, or  follower  of  Wickliffe. 
—  Deaths  of  Froissart  the  chronicler,  and 
Sir  John  Gower,  a  poet. 

1402  Owen  Glendower  proclaims  himself  sove- 

reign of  Wales. 

The   Scots   defeated  at  Homildon   HilL 

Sept.  13. 

1403  The  Percies  rebel  against   King   Henry, 

but  are  defeated  at  Shrewsbury,  July  21 : 
Hotspur  is  killed. 

1404  William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Win- 

chester, died. 


1405  Prince  James  of  Scotland,  afterwards 
James  I.,  captured  on  his  way  to  France 
by  an  English  ship,  March  30. 

Scrope,  archbishop  of  York,  executed  Car 

treason. 

John  Huss  preaches  against  the  abuses  d 

the  Romish  church  at  Prague,  in  Bo- 
hemia. 

1407  A  plague  carried  off  30,000  of  the  inhabit* 

ants  of  London. 

1408  The  earl  of  Northumberland,   fother  of 

Hotspur,  rebels,  and  is  killed  at  Bram- 
ham  Moor,  Feb.  28. 

1411  University  of  St.  Andrew's  founded. 

1412  Henry  leagued  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 

regent  of  Prance,  in  order  to  oppose  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  having  formerly  sup- 
ported him  itfainst  the  r^ent. 

1413  Death  of  Heniy  IV.,  March  20. 


A.  D.  1309.]  HOUSES   OF   YOBE  AND   LAKCASTEB.  159 

rpHE  succession  of  Hemy  to  the  English  throne  paved  the  way  to  the 
-■-  memorable  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  to 
understand  the  grounds  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  that 
Eichard  the  Second,  though  twice  married, — first  to  Anne  of  Luxem- 
burg, called  "  the  good  Queen  Anne,"  and  afterwards  to  an  infant 
princess  of  Prance, — ^lefl  no  issue.     The  descendants  of  Lionel,  duke  of 
Clarence,  were  therefore  the  direct  heirs  of  the  throne;  and  as  his 
daughter  Philippa  (for  he  had  no  son)  had  married  Edmimd  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March,  the  fruits  of  that  union  naturally  succeeded  to  the  claims 
of  the  mother.     These  were,  Eoger  Mortimer,  who  was  killed  in  Ireland, 
and  his  two  children,  Edmund  and  Anne.     The  son,  who  was  an  infant 
at  the  period  of  Kichard's  deposition,  lived  and  died  in  the  service  of 
Heniy  ;  the  daughter  gave  her  hand  to  Eichard  of  York,  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  grandson  to  Edward  the  Thii'd,  by  his  fourth  son,  Edmund, 
duke  of  York.     From  that  stock  sprang  the  princes,  who  long  and 
desperately  fought  to  recover  a  position  which  their  ancestors  had 
abandoned;  and  whose  wars  fill  one  of  the  most  bloody,  not  to  say 
romantic,  pages,  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country. 

Though  the  new  king  met  at  first  with  no  opposition,  and  obtained 
for  his  eldest  son  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales,  but  a  short  time  elapsed 
ere  plots  and  conspiracies  began  to  thicken  around  him.  One  of  these,  in 
which  some  of  the  principal  nobility  were  involved,  was  betrayed  to  him 
by  the  twofold  baseness  of  the  earl  of  Eutland ;  and  the  earls  of  Kent, 
Huntingdon,  Salisbury,  and  many  others,  died  under  the  hand  of  the 
executioner.  But  Henry  acquired  no  confidence  from  the  suppression 
of  an  intrigue,  which  cost  so  much  of  the  best  blood  of  England.  He 
well  knew  that  the  memory  of  wrongs,  or  supposed  wrongs,  will  gener- 
ally outlast  the  terror  which  the  infliction  of  cruel  punishments  is  apt 
to  create.  He  therefore  strove  to  strengthen  himself  by  calling  the 
church  to  liis  aid,  towards  which  his  opinions  were  supposed,  at  one 
time,  to  have  been  very  little  favourable ;  and  passed  an  act  which  con- 
signed to  the  cruelty  of  the  popish  priests  all  who  should  refuse  to 
abjure  the  heresy  of  Wickliffe.  Even  this  proceeding,  however,  served 
not  to  overawe  his  enemies,  who  continued,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
harass  and  disturb  him.  The  king  of  Prance  threatened  his  Gascon  pro- 
vinces with  invasion ;  the  Scots  broke  into  the  northern  counties  vnik 
their  usual  barbarity  ;  a  Welsh  gentleman,  by  name  Owen  Glendower, 
the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  Celtic  kings,  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion, defeated  the  English  forces  sent  against  him,  and  took  Morti- 
mer, their  leader,  captive.  Mortimer  was  uncle  to  Edmund,  earl  of 
Harch,  and  Henry  doubtless  rejoiced  at  the  occurrence  of  an  accident 
which  prevented  his  espousing  the  cause  of  the  young  prince ;  but  his 
refusal  to  ransom  the  captive,  when  urged  to  do  so  by  his  powerful  rela- 
tire,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  was  exceedingly  imprudent.  A  feel- 
ing of  dissatisfaction  was  thus  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  great  northern 
diKf,  which  future  proceedings  soon  changed  into  animosity,  wxOk.\i\xt« 
J7od  OB  to  rebellion. 


IGO    OWE^  GLZ5D0WEB. — BATTLE  OF  SHBEWSBVBT.    [UOO— 14C3. 

It  chanced  tliat,  in  the  year  1402,  AidiilMild,  eail  of  Douglas,  attended 
b}'  many  of  the  nobles  of  Scotland,  led  an  anny  of  twdve  thousand  men 
into   England,  and  committed,  as  was  bis   wont,  prodigious  havoc 
whithersoever  he  went.     The  Perries  intercepted  bin  at  Homildon,  on 
his  return  home,  overthrew  his  followers,  and  made  himself,  with  other 
chiefs,  prisoners.     It  was  the  custom  of  the  times,  for  those  who  cap- 
tured knights  and  nobles  in  battle,  to  release  them  on  the  payment  of 
stipulated  ransoms ;  and  Perc}'  was  prepared  to  follow  the  practice  of  his 
ancestors,  when  he  received  from  the  king  a  positive  proliibition.     The 
proud  spirit  of  Northumberland  could  not  brook  this.     He  called  to 
mind  the  many  obligations  which  he  had  conferred  upon  Heniy  Bding- 
broke,  and  determined  to  cancel  them  all  by  dethroning  the  man  wlio 
could  thus  easily  forget  them.     AUiances  were  immediately  formed  with 
his  captives  ;  Owen  Glendower  was  likewise  appealed  to ;  and  twelve 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Heniy,  a  gallant  warrior, 
and,  for  his  impetuosity,  sumamed  Hotspur,  marched  to  Shrewsbuiy, 
where  the  Welsh  chief  had  promised  to  meet  them.     But  Henry  the 
Fourth  was  no  laggard  in  aflairs  of  war,  as  his  past  career  had  shown. 
He  collected  a  force  equal  in  point  of  numbers  to  that  of  which  Hotspur 
was  at  the  head ;  and  marching  rapidly  to  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
forced  the  malcontents  to  give  battle,  ere  their  mountain  allies  had 
joined.     It  was  a  fierce  and  obstinate  struggle,  in  which  Percy  on  one 
side,  and  Henrj%  prince  of  Wales,  on  the  other,  particularly  distinguished 
themselves ;  but  it  ended,  after  the  fall  of  the  former  by  an  unknown 
hand,  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Northumbrians.     Seldom  had  a  combat 
in  the  middle  ages  proved  so  fatal  to  men  of  rank.     Two  thousand  three 
hundred  gentlemen  are  said  to  have  perished  on  both  sides — ^while  of 
the  private  soldiei*s  six  thousand  gave  their  carcasses  to  fatten  the  soil. 
A  second  affair,  in  which,  by  successful  guile,  the  earl  of  Westmoreland 
prevailed  over  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  put 
an  end  to  this  rebellion.     The  archbishop  and  Nottingham  were  both 
executed ;  while  Northumberland  himself,  after  passing  some  time  as  a 
fiigitive  in  Scotland,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  regain  his  inheritance, 
and  was  slain  with  Lord  Bardolf,  in  a  skirmish  at  Bramham,  by  the 
forces  of  Sir  Thomas  llothesley,  sherift"  of  Yorkshire. 

All  this  while,  and  for  many  years  aftenvards,  the  brave  and  inde- 
fatigable Glendower  contrived,  among  the  fastnesses  of  his  native  coim- 
try,  to  maintain  a  noble  independence.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
baffled  the  liower  of  the  English  warriors,  even  when  led  on  by  the 
sovereign  in  person,  and  acquired  a  reputation  so  high,  that  the  king  of 
France  did  not  sci-uple  to  receive  his  ambassadors,  and  to  treat  with  him 
as  monarch  of  Wales,  the  title  which  he  ventured  to  assmne.  Even 
Prince  Henry,  the  future  hero  of  Agincourt,  though  his  opponent  in 
several  campaigns,  failed  to  reduce  him  to  submission,  for  as  late  as 
1415,  he  was  at  the  head  of  troops  whom  he  still  led  to  victory  and 
to  plunder ;  but  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  this  singular  man  nothing 
h  known. 


A.  D.  1412.]      PSIVCS   H£KKY  AXD   JUDGE   GASCOIOXE.  IGl 

The  relations  of  amity  with  France,  notwithstanding  repeated  provo- 
cations, were  pi-eserved  by  Henry  with  much  care.  Distrustful  of  the 
allegiance  of  his  own  subjects,  he  saw  that  a  foreign  war,  even  though 
snooessfully  conducted,  could  not  fail  to  increase  his  difficulties ;  while 
the  French  people,  divided  among  themselves  by  the  machinations  of  the 
hostile  factions  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans,  were  in  no  condition  to  risk  a 
eontest  with  their  neighbours.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  indeed,  but 
particalarly  in  1412,  a  force  of  English  auxiliaries  took  the  field — ^their 
aid  being  purchased  at  the  expense  of  lofty  promises,  first  by  one  and 
then  by  the  other  of  the  contending  parties,  but  no  serious  war  ensued ; 
for  even  the  dukes  of  Berri  and  Orleans,  who  bid  highest  for  the  service 
of  the  f(N%igners,  repented  of  their  lack  of  patriotism,  and  declined  the 
proffered  aid.  Under  such  circimistances  Henry  found  leisure  and  op- 
portunity to  consolidate  his  own  throne,  by  providing,  under  the  sanction 
of  various  acts  of  parliament,  for  the  succession.  Yet  was  he  not  without 
sources  of  anxiety  and  uneasiness  in  his  own  family.  His  eldest  son, 
Henry,  brilliant  as  his  military  services  had  been,  exhibited  a  taste  for 
low  pleasures,  which  greatly  distressed  his  father,  and  involved  him, 
more  than  onoe,  in  legal  difiiculties,  very  little  creditable  to  his  name  or 
station.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  certain  of  his  confederates,  having 
heen  convicted,  were  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  by  the  chief- 
JQstioe  Gascoigne.  The  prince  demanded  their  release,  and  receiving 
a  refusal  drew  his  sword  upon  the  chief-justice.  He  was  immediately 
oidered  into  confinement ;  and  sensible  of  the  outrage  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  he  submitted  without  a  murmur.  When  the  tale  was  told 
to  the  king,  who  then  laboured  imder  a  severe  bodily  disease,  he  lis- 
tened to  it  with  marked  gratification.  "  Happy  tlie  monarch,"  said 
he,  *'  who  possesses  a  judge  so  resolute  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  a  son  so  Avilling  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  law." 

Thus  afflicted  with  domestic  troubles,  and  harassed  with  the  anxieties 
incident  upon  a  usui'pation  however  successful,  the  king's  health  gave 
way,  so  that  he  was  seized,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  declining  life.  Besides  labouring  under  a  loathsome 
entaiieous  eruption,  he  became  a  martyr  to  epilepsy,  under  which  the 
powers  both  of  mind  and  body  rapidly  sank,  while  the  recollection  of 
the  means  by  which  he  had  won  his  crown  ate  into  his  soul.  It  chanced 
that  on  a  certain  day  he  was  taken  in  a  fit,  which  lasted  so  long  that  his 
attendants  gave  up  the  hope  of  his  recovery.  His  son,  who  sat  by  him 
till  all  seemed  to  be  over,  removed  the  crown  ft-om  his  bed-side ;  but  the 
king,  contrary  to  expectation,  recovered,  and  sternly  demanded  by  whom 
•0  gross  an  outrage  had  been  committed.  The  prince  avowed  not  only 
the  deed  itself,  but  the  motive  which  actuated  him  to  it.  "  Alas,  fiur 
am,"  said  the  monarch,  "  what  right  have  you  to  the  crown,  when  you 
know  your  father  had  none  ?  "  "  My  liege,"  answered  young  Henry, 
"with  the  sword  you  won  it,  and  with  the  sword  I  will  tee^  \\.."  TVft 
Hi^  nras  silent  for  a  while,  afler  which  he  said,  in  a  faint  lowfe*  ^*  ^  ^» 


162  DEATH   or  HENRY   IT.— HI8   CHABACTEB.       [a.  D.  1413. 

do  as  you  think  best.  I  leave  the  issue  to  God,  and  hope  he  will  hare 
mercy  on  my  soul."  Henry  the  Fourth  did  not  long  survive  this  trans- 
action. He  died  on  the  20th  of  March,  1413,  at  Westminster,  after 
an  uneasy,  but  not  miimportant,  reign  of  something  more  than  thirteen 
years. 

The  reign  of  the  fourth  Heniy  is  remarkable  for  the  great  strides 
which  the  House  of  Commons  made  in  the  pursuit  of  poHtical  power. 
As  an  usurper,  and  an  object  of  constant  jealousy  to  the  nobles,  Hemy 
found  it  necessaiy  to  enlist  on  his  side  the  good-will  of  the  people ;  and 
he  adopted  the  obnous  expedient  of  throwing  more  and  more  authority 
into  the  hands  of  their  representatives.  He  did  not  scruple  to  exercise 
all  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  guiding  the  elections ;  yet  he  was  com- 
pelled, when  the  parliament  met,  to  yield  to  his  Commons  more  than 
one  point,  for  which  his  predecessors  would  have  struggled  even  to  the 
death.  He  consented  to  a  law  which  enacted,  that  a  judge,  in  concurriDg 
with  any  iniquitous  measure,  should  not  be  excused  by  pleading  the 
orders  of  the  king,  or  even  the  danger  of  his  own  life  from  the  menaces 
of  the  sovereign.  He  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  resist  a  claim  which 
they  put  in,  of  having  their  petitions  answered,  previous  to  the  granting 
of  any  supply.  In  like  manner,  when  required  to  dismiss  from  his 
household  four  obnoxious  persons,  he  thought  it  prudent,  after  protest- 
ing that  he  disbelieved  the  accusations  laid,  to  obey.  But  the  attacks 
made  by  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  privileges  and  property  of  the 
church  were  still  more  remarkable.  They  required,  that  no  other  order 
than  that  of  parish  priests  should  be  recognised,  and  that  the  revenues 
of  all  degrees  of  ecclesiastics  should  be  confiscated.  They  were  not  suc- 
cessful in  this  ;  because  the  king,  however  willing  he  might  be  to  pur- 
chase their  support  by  moderate  concessions,  was  too  wise  to  shake  to 
their  foundation  all  the  arrangements  of  civil  society.  Yet  the  fact,  that 
such  demands  could  be  made,  suffices  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  spirit 
of  civil  liberty  was  awakened,  but  that  opinions,  hostile  at  least  to  those 
of  which  the  popish  clergy  were  the  teachers,  had  gained  considerable 
ground  within  the  realm. 

In  Henry's  reign  the  principles  of  commerce  were  very  little  under- 
stood. Most  of  all  the  useful,  and  aU  the  ornamental  arts,  were  carried 
on  by  foreigners,  of  whom  an  excessive  jealousy  was  entertained ;  par- 
ticularly of  the  Flemings,  a  patient  and  industrious  race,  to  whom  not 
England  alone,  but  Europe  at  large,  is  greatly  indebted.  Nevertheless, 
the  progress  of  civilization  is  very  distinctly  marked ;  for  the  laws  en- 
acted against  mutibition,  while  they  prove  that  such  horrid  practices 
were  still  common,  give  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  was 
against  them,  as  well  as  the  inclinations  of  the  sovereign. 

Henry  was  twice  manied ;  first  to  Mary  de  Bohun,  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  the  earl  of  Hereford,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  two 
/Ja))^»'hters ;  and  next,  to  Jane,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Navanei 
n/in  Itrought  him  no  issue. 
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What  is  stated  of  the  origin  of  the  Hoose  of 

York? 
What  was  the  general  dutracter  of  Henry's 

reign? 
How  did  be  endeavoor  to  strengthen  him- 

sdf? 
What  diiBcoIties    was   he   involved  in  with 

foreign  powers  ? 
Bow  did  be  give  offence  to  the  earl  of  North- 

amberland? 
What  alliance  was  formed  against  him  ? 
Bow  was  it  crushed  ? 
What  is  stated  of  Owen  Glendower  ? 
What  part  did  Henry  take  in  the  aflkirs  of 
? 


What  was  the  coudact  of  his   son,  Pnuoe 

Henry  ? 
With  What  disease  was  the  king  afflicted  ? 
What  story  is  told  of  his  last  illness  ? 
When  did  Henry  die  ? 
How  was  he  compelled  to  increase  the  powers 

of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
What  important  law  was  he  obliged  to  consent 

to? 
What  attacks  upon  the  church  were  made  by 

the  Commons  ? 
How  is  it  shown  that  the  true  principles  of 

commerce  were  not  yet  understood? 
WHiat  is  stated  as  to  the  king's  marriages  and 

children? 


CHAPTEE  XII.     A.D.  1413  to  A.D.  1461. 

■E5BT  THE  FIFTH. — HIS  WISDOM  AND  POPULARITY. — WAR  WITH  FRANCE. — 
BATTLE  OF  AGINCOURT. — HE  MARRIES  CATHERINE  OP  FRANCE,  AND  IS  DE- 
CLARED REGENT  AND  SUCCESSOR.— HIS  DEAJH. — HENRY  THE  SIXTH. — HT8 
WEAKNESS. — REVERSES  IN  FRANCE. — CIVIL  WARS. — GREAT  CRUELTIES  ON  BOTH 
fiU>£8. — ^THB  DUKE  OF  YORK  PROCLAIMED  KING,   AS  EDWARD   THE  FOURTH. 


SECTION  I.     A.D.  1413—1422. 
CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIGNS. 


MI? 


MSaJ.AXl>. 


IHenry  v.. 


UenxyVL 


SCOTULST>. 


[James  I., 
14UG.] 


VBAVGB. 


[Charles  VI., 
1380.] 


Charles  Vil. 
the  Victor. 


osBiLurr. 


[Sigismond, 
UIO.J 


PAPAL 

STATSS. 


[John  XXII., 
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HENRY  V.     1413,  March  21—1422,  August  31. 


UlS  Death  of  Judge  Gascoigne. 

Attempted  rising  of  the  Lollards. 

1415  John  Iluss  burnt  as  a  heretic,  July  6. 

—~  A  eonspiracy  against  the  life  of  King 
Henry  discovered;  the  earl  of  Cambridge 
executed. 

—  Henry  sails  from  Southampton  for  the 
invasion  of  France,  August  13;  captures 
Uarfleur,  September  lb;  gains  the  vic- 
tory of  Agincourt,  Oct.  25 ;  lands  at  Dover 
on  nis  return,  Nov.  10 ;  and  enters  Lon- 
don  with  his  prisoners,  Nov.  23. 

1117  Henry  returns  to  France,  and  overruns 
Nomuuidy. 

Holbom  first  paved  by  order  of  the  king. 

— —  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  baron  Cobham,  burnt 
as  a  Lollard. 

MVt  Madeira  re-discovered  by  the  Portu^niese. 

U19  The  renowned   Sir  Uichard  Whittington 


served  his  third  and  last  mayoralty. 

1420  May  21,  treaty  of  Troyes,  between  Eng- 

land, France,  and  the  duke  of  Bureundy, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Henry 
should  marry  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Charles  VI.,  he  appointed  regent  of 
France,  and,  after  the  death  of  Charles, 
should  inherit  the  crown. 

Marriage  of  Henry  with  Catherine  pur- 
suant to  treaty,  May  30. 

Vines  and  sugar-canes  first  planted  in  the 

island  of  Madeira,  being  brought  Irom 
Crete. 

1421  Henry's  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence, 

defeated  and  killed  at  Beai^£,  March  22; 
the  king  immediately  returns  to  France. 

1422  The  English  and  French  courts  spent  their 

Whitsun  holidays  together  at  Paris. 
Death  of  Henry  V.,  Aug.  31,  at  Vincennes. 


^PHE  accession  to  the  throne  of  Henry  the  Tifth  occasioned  both  un- 
^  easiness  and  alarm  amongst  the  ministers  of  the  deceased  sovereign. 
As  prince  of  Wales,  the  jealousy  of  his  father  had  excluded  him  ahnost 
entirely  from  public  business,  and  his  active  mind  sought  refuge  against 
eanui'hy  an  indulgence  in  the  most  extravagant  excesses.  He  became 
the  patron  and  boon-companion  of  dissolute  men,  who  set  order  and 
decency  alike  at  defiance,  and  is  even  said  to  have  accompanied  them 
than  once  In  marauding  exclusions,  and  other  crimes  fti^TvvasX.  vaa 
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king's  peace.  It  was  natural  for  those  who  had  exercised  their  authority 
in  the  suppression  of  such  scenes  to  anticipate  little  favour  at  the  hands 
of  the  nev/  monarch ;  but  they  were  mistaken.  Heniy  called  his  loose 
associates  together,  recommended  them  to  follow  the  example  which  he 
should  set  by  reforming  their  manners,  and,  ha\'ing  granted  to  them 
pensions  adequate  to  the  supply  of  their  immediate  wants,  never  saw 
them  again.  To  the  upright  judges  and  counsellors,  on  the  contraiy, 
who  had  withstood  his  former  follies,  he  gave  his  full  confidence ;  and 
exhorted  them  to  persevere  in  the  fearless  discharge  of  their  duty. 
But  he  went  further  than  this.  Aware  that  Uiere  is  no  real  safety  to  a 
throne  which  is  upheld  only  by  a  faction,  he  exerted  himself  to  soothe 
away  the  asperities  and  heartburnings  which  the  events  of  the  late  reign 
had  excited.  He  released  his  cousin,  the  earl  of  March,  from  restraint, 
and  took  him  into  favour.  He  restored  the  Percies  to  their  original 
greatness,  and  won  the  hearts  of  the  nation  at  large  by  paying  respect 
to  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Eichard,  and  erecting  to  his  memoiy 
a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

While  Henry  was  thus  labouring  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  his  sub- 
jects, an  event  occurred  which  threatened  at  one  moment  seriously  to 
disturb  the  policy  of  his  government.  The  Lollards  having  increased  in 
numbers,  and  gained  over  to  their  cause  several  men  of  rank  and  station, 
it  was  judged  necessary  by  the  heads  of  the  church  to  carry  the  penal 
laws  into  force.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  lord  Cobham,  was  accortGn^J 
arrested,  and,  refusing  to  abandon  his  principles,  was  condemned  to  the 
stake.  Oldcastle,  however,  escaped  from  the  Tower  the  day  previous  to 
that  appointed  for  his  execution,  and,  being  of  a  fieiy  spirit,  roused  his 
adherents  to  vindicate  their  creed  with  the  sword.  A  conspiracy  was 
entered  into,  which  had  for  its  object  the  seizure  of  the  king's  parson, 
and  the  extermination  of  all  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  late 
persecutions.  But  the  plot  was  disclosed  to  Henry,  who  took  proper 
means  to  defeat  it,  and  seized  and  brought  to  trial  several  of  the  ring- 
leaders, all  of  whom  suffered  death.  Cobham  himself  escaped,  but  being 
taken  four  years  afterwards,  he  also  underwent  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law  ;  for  he  was  first  hanged  as  a  traitor  against  the  state,  and  then 
burned  as  an  incorrigible  heretic. 

Partly  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  his  subjects  from  such  scenes,  and 
partly  to  indulge  his  own  warlike  humour,  Henry  made  preparations, 
in  the  year  1415,  to  carrj'  an  anny  into  France.  The  state  of  that  un- 
happy comitry  was,  indeed,  such  as  to  invite  the  hostility  of  a  prince 
ambitious  of  renown,  for  Charles  the  Sixth  laboured  under  a  mdlady 
which  rendered  him  incapable  of  the  duties  of  government,  and  two 
powerful  fiictions  contended  for  the  right  of  furnishing  a  guardian  to  his 
person,  and  a  regency  for  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  These 
were  headed  respectively  by  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  the 
former  the  kind's  brother,  the  latter  his  cousin-german ;  and  they  were 
cqimlly  unscn\])vlQ\x%  touching  t\\e  mcMva  which  they  employed  for  the 
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nnoe  of  their  oim  views,  and  the  depression  of  their  rival's  inter- 

The  first  who  dipped  his  hands  in  hlood  was  Burfnindy.  He 
d  Oileans  to  be  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Parix ;  and  Mvin^  that 
lilt  oould  not  be  concealed,  lie  proclaimed  and  arpied  l)oldly  in  its 
cation.  A  civil  war  ensued,  which  spread  throiij^h  even'  province 
)  kingdom,  and  arrayed  one  half  of  the  population  a<^in8t  the  other. 
Y  the  Fourth  had  increased  the  confla(;ration  by  sending  aid  some- 

to  one  paity,  sometimes  to  the  other;  II run'  the  Fit^h  pursued  a 
r  policy,  and  strove  to  draw  from  it  important  advantages  to  him- 

He  opened  a  negotiation  with  a  dominant  faction,  propo<«ed  to 
f  Catherine,  the  French  king's  daughter,  and  demanded  as  her 
r,  in  addition  to  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  restoration  of  all  the 
noes  which  Philip  Augustus  had  ovemm.  Knfeel)led  as  they  were, 
'rench  would  listen  to  no  such  proposition ;  and  lleniy,  nothing 
assembled  an  army,  wliich  he  made  ready  to  strike  for  a  still  more 
prize. 

conspiracy,  in  which  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  who  had  married  the 
'  of  the  earl  of  March,  played  a  prominent  part,  srarcely  sen'cd  to 
i  the^  preparations,  liaving  been  convicted  of  a  design  to  munier 
mg,  that  nobleman,  with  Sir  Thomas  Orcy,  and  lonl  Serope,  suffered 
L ;  while  March  himself,  the  ol)jcct  of  the  rising,  was  admitted  again 
favour.  Henry  then  drew  together  six  thousand  men-at-arms,  and 
ty-four  thousand  foot,  of  which  the  larger  proportion  were  archers, 
ailing  from  Southampton  on  the  13th  of  August,  landed  at  Harlleur, 
lich  he  formed  the  siege.  The  place,  despite  of  a  feeble  garrison 
lilapidated  fortifications,  made  a  brave  resistance ;  but  on  the  1 8th 
jptember  it  surrendered  on  ca])itulation,  after  costing,  chiefly  by 
ess,  the  lives  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  array  with  which  Henry 
own  before  it. 

>nscious  of  his  inability,  with  forces  so  diminished,  to  accomplish 
mportant  conquests  that  season,  Henry  determined  to  return  home ; 
as  his  transports  had  mthdrawn  from  the  open  roadstead  of  Har- 

he  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  his  enemies  a  safe  conduct  as  far 
ilais.   13ut  though  he  ofi'ercd  his  newly-made  conquest  as  the  price 
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king's  peace.  It  was  natural  for  those  who  had  exercised  their  authority 
in  the  suppression  of  such  scenes  to  anticipate  little  favour  at  the  hands 
of  the  nev/  monarch ;  but  they  were  mistaken.  Henry  called  his  loose 
associates  together,  recommended  them  to  follow  the  example  which  he 
should  set  by  reforming  their  manners,  and,  hanng  granted  to  them 
pensions  adequate  to  the  supply  of  their  immediate  wants,  never  saw 
them  again.  To  the  upright  judges  and  counsellors,  on  the  contrary, 
who  had  withstood  his  former  follies,  he  gave  his  full  confidence ;  and 
exhorted  them  to  persevere  in  the  fearless  discharge  of  their  duty. 
But  he  went  further  than  this.  Aware  that  ihere  is  no  real  safety  to  a 
throne  which  is  upheld  only  by  a  faction,  he  exerted  himself  to  soothe 
away  the  asperities  and  hearth luniings  which  the  events  of  the  late  reign 
had  excited.  He  released  his  cousin,  the  earl  of  March,  from  restraint, 
and  took  him  into  favour.  He  restored  the  Percies  to  their  original 
greatness,  and  won  the  hearts  of  the  natTion  at  large  by  paying  respect 
to  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Eichard,  and  erecting  to  his  memory 
a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

While  Henry  was  thus  labouring  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  his  sub- 
jects, an  event  occurred  which  threatened  at  one  moment  seriously  to 
disturb  the  policy  of  his  government.  The  Lollards  having  increased  in 
numbers,  and  gained  over  to  their  cause  several  men  of  rank  and  station, 
it  was  judged  necessary  by  the  heads  of  the  church  to  carry  the  penal 
laws  into  force.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  lord  Cobham,  was  accordingly 
arrested,  and,  refusing  to  abandon  his  principles,  was  condemned  to  the 
stake.  Oldcastle,  however,  escaped  from  the  Tower  the  day  previous  to 
that  appointed  for  his  execution,  and,  being  of  a  fieiy  spirit,  roused  his 
adherents  to  vindicate  their  creed  with  the  sword.  A  conspiracy  was 
entered  into,  which  had  for  its  object  the  seizure  of  the  king's  parson, 
and  the  extermination  of  all  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  late 
persecutions.  But  the  plot  was  disclosed  to  Henry,  who  took  proper 
means  to  defeat  it,  and  seized  and  brought  to  trial  several  of  the  ring- 
leaders, all  of  whom  suffered  death.  Cobham  himself  escaped,  but  being 
taken  four  years  afterwards,  he  also  underwent  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law  ;  for  he  was  first  hanged  as  a  traitor  against  the  state,  and  then 
burned  as  an  incorrigible  heretic. 

Partly  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  his  subjects  from  such  scenes,  and 
partly  to  indulge  his  own  warlike  humour,  Henry  made  preparations, 
in  the  year  1415,  to  carry  an  army  into  Erance.  The  state  of  that  un- 
happy country  was,  indeed,  such  as  to  invite  the  hostility  of  a  prince 
ambitious  of  renown,  for  Charles  the  Sixth  laboured  under  a  m^tlady 
which  rendered  him  incapable  of  the  duties  of  government,  and  two 
powerful  factions  contended  for  the  right  of  furnishing  a  guardian  to  his 
person,  and  a  regency  for  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  These 
were  headed  respectively  by  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  the 
former  the  king's  brother,  the  latter  his  cousin-german ;  and  they  were 
^^^uiiUy  unscrupulous  touching  the  means  which  they  employed  for  the 
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he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital,  where  he  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.  He  there  fixed  his  residence,  dining  in  public  at 
the  same  table  with  Charles,  acknowledged  by  him  as  his  successor, 
and  keeping  a  court  not  more  numerous  than  brilliant ;  while  the 
Baaphin,  dnven  to  seek  an  asylum  beyond  the  Loire,  saw  his  friends 
fidl  off  from  him  daily,  and  his  strength  waste  away.  Yet  he  was 
not  entirely  forsaken.  Those  who  really  loved  their  country  adhered 
to  him;  and  a  band  of  seven  thousand  Scots  arriving  to  his  aid,  he 
was  able,  even  then,  principally  by  their  means,  to  throw  a  halo  round 
his  ginlring  cause.  13uchan,  the  leader  of  the  Scots,  obtained  a  bril- 
liant victory  over  the  duke  of  Clarence,  at  Beauj6,  in  Anjou ;  in 
which  the  duke  himself  fell  by  the  lance  of  a  Scottish  knight.  Sir 
Alan  Swinton,  and  the  earls  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Huntingdon, 
were  taken  prisoners. 

Heniy  had  now  attained  to  the  summit  of  his  glory.  Trance  lay  at  his 
feet,  and  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  received  his  father's  name,  appeai'ed 
to  ensure  the  greatness  of  his  house,  and  the  future  union  of  the  two 
crowns.  His  English  subjects,  indeed,  became  justly  alarmed  at  the 
prospects  which  were  before  them,  for  their  sovereign  no  longer  dwelt 
among  them,  but  paid  them  occasional  visits  only  when  Ids  necessities 
drore  him  to  apply  to  the  parliament  for  aids.  But,  at  a  moment 
when  all  things  appeared  to  pi-omise  repose,  Henry  was  seized  with  a 
disease,  in  itself  easy  of  removal,  but  which  the  ignorance  of  his  sur- 
geons knew  not  how  to  treat.  He  soon  ascertained  that  recovery  was 
impossible,  and  he  prepared  to  end  his  days  with  the  same  fortitude 
and  cabnness  which  had  characterized  him  tlu:oughout  his  busy  and 
active  career.  He  summoned  to  his  sick  bed  those  noblemen  in  whom 
he  reposed  the  greatest  confidence.  To  the  duke  of  Bedford  he  com- 
mitted the  regency  of  France  ;  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester  that  of 
England ;  and  the  charge  of  the  infant  prince  he  intrusted  to  the  earl 
of  Wanvick,  a  man  of  boundless  ambition,  and  almost  boundless 
power.  He  enjoined  upon  these  three,  to  cultivate  assiduously  the 
friendship  of  the  duke  of  Burgimdy,  and  to  retain,  till  his  son  should 
come  of  age,  the  prisoners  of  rank  who  had  been  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Aginoourt ;  and  conjured  them,  should  they  fail  in  establishing  young 
Henry  on  the  throne  of  France,  never  to  make  peace  with  that  country 
till  Normandy  should  have  been  added  in  fiill  sovereignty  to  England. 
Finally,  he  directed  his  chaplain  to  chant  the  seven  penitential  psalms, 
in  which  he  joined  with  great  fervour;  and  died,  the  31st  of  August, 
1422,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  tenth  of  his  reign. 


b  ivbat  manner  did  Henry  V.  act  apon  his 

■eeawioo  to  the  throne  ? 
Bov  did  be  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  nation 

in  feneral  to  hia  rule  ? 
■•hie  the  conduct  of  the  Lollards. 
What  led  Henry  to  make  war  upon  France  ? 
What  were  his  first  denumds  ? 
Wkst  eonsiriracy  was  formed  against  Mm  r 


To  what  condition  was  the  English  army  re- 
duced ? 

What  terms  did  Henry  oflfer  for  a  saft  re- 
treat? 

Describe  the  battle  that  followed. 

What  were  the  results  of  the  action  ? 

How  lone  time  elapsed  before  the  next  inviM- 
sion  of  Fnmce  ? 


Will  TnaApcrt  did  be  capture  P  /  How  did  Henry  employ  the  Vn,l«T\Q2L^ 
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Of  what  drcnmstance  did  he  take  advantage  ? 

What  was  the  result  P 

Wtiat  became  of  the  Danphin  ? 

By  whom  was  he  succoured  ? 

WJiat  victory  did  he  gain  ? 


What  was  nofw  Henry's  position  ? 

How  were  his  expectations  fhutrated? 

What  directions  did  lie  give  oonoeming  hitf 

kingdom  ? 
When  did  he  die  P  how  long  had- ha  ralgned  f 
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HENRY  VI.     1422,  September  1—1461,  March  4. 


1429 


1430 


tered  London  amid  splendid  pageants^ 
Feb.  21. 

14S5  The  duke  of  Boi^^nndy  abandons  the 
English  interest,  and  condudes'ai  peace' 
with  the  king  of  France. 

Death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  r^ent 

of  France,  Sept.  14. 

1436  The  English  garriscm  of  Paris  obliged  to' 
surrender,  April. 

~—  Jolm  Onttemburg  practises  the  art  of 
printing,  at  Strasburg. 

1487  AU  SbtUs'  College,  (Mford,  foatidtfd  by 
Henry  Chicheley,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 

1440  Thomas  Walsingham,  an  historian,  died. 

1441  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Eton 
College,  founded  by  Henry  VI. 

1442  The  African  slave  trade  begun  by  the 
Portuguese. 

1444  A  truce  concluded  between  England  and 
France,  June  27,  till  April  1, 1446. 

1446  Marriage  of  Henry  with  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  solemnized  at  Titchfield  Abbey, 
Hants,  April  22 :  Margaret  crowned  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  May  30. 

Sir  Simon  Eyre,  mayor  of  London,  built 

Leadenhall. 

1447  The  duke  of  Gloucester  charged  with 
treason,  and  murdered,  Feb.  28,  at  Bory. 

Henry   Beaufort,  bishop  of    Winchester, 

and  cardinal  of  St.  EuseUns,  die^ 
April  11. 

T)EILLIANT  as  the  conquests  of  Henry  the  Fifth  had  been,  they 
-*^  tended  in  no  degree  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  crown,  which 
had  been  repeatedly  compelled  to  solicit  supplies  from  the  parliament, 
and  to  give  up  in  exchange,  prerogatives  resting  upon  the  prescription 
of  ages.  Of  the  readiness  of  the  two  houses  to  dispute  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  sovereign,  a  memorable  example  was  afforded  immediately 
after  his  decease.  They  declined  altogether  the  name  of  recent  with 
regard  to  England.  They  appointed  the  duke  of  Bedford  protector  or 
guardian  of  the  kingdom,  a  title  which  they  supposed  to  imply  a  less" 
degi-ee  of  authority ;  they  invested  the  duke  of  Gloucester  with  the 
same  dignity,  during  the  absence  of  his  elder  brother  in  France ;  and, 
tAe  better  to  Ihnit  the  power  of  both  princes,  they  appointed  a  council 


1422  Death  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  Oct-  22; 

Henry  VI.  is  proclaimed  king  of  Prance. 
142S  The  party  of  tne  Dauphin  defeated  by  the 

English  at  Crevant,  July  31,  and  at  Ver- 

neuil,  August  17, 1424. 
— —  The  captivA  kuig  of  Scotland  released. 

1424  Quarrels  break  out  between  the  English 

and  their  allies  in  France. 
>^—  Death  of  the  fomous  Bohemian  reformer, 
Zisca. 

1425  Death  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington. 

1428  Wickliffe's  boTies  taken  up,  by  order  of 

the  Pope,  and  burnt ;  his  works  had  been 

burnt  at  Oxford,  1410. 
— —  The  siege  of  Orleans  commenced  by  the 

English,  Oct.  12  ;  the  siege  raised  by  Joan 

of  Arc,  May  8,  and  the  Dauphin  crowned 

at  Bheims,  July  15,  1429. 
Cardinal  Beaufort  becomes  the  chief  mi- 

nister  of  the  state,  supplanting  the  duke 

of  Gloucester,  the  protector. 
Henry  VI.  is  crowned  at  Westminster, 

Nov.  6, 
The  Maid  of  Orleans  captured  at  Com- 

peigne.  May  25 ;   brougtit  to  trial  and 

executed  as  a  witch  at  Rouen,  May  30, 

1431. 
Portable  or  hand  fire-arms  invented  by 

the  Lucquese. 
Henry  crowned  king  of  France   at  the 

church  at  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  Dec.  17. 
Henry  landed  at  Dover,  Feb.  9,  and  en- 


1431 


1433 


J 
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without  the  advice  and  approbation  of  which,  no  measure  of  importance 
could  be  determined.  These  proceedings,  together  with  the  committal 
of  the  young  king's  person,  not  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  but  to  his 
great  uncle,  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  place  in  a  con- 
spicuous point  of  view  the  important  changes  which  were  already  in 
progress  in  the  constitution  of  England;  changes  which  gradually 
transferred  a  large  share  of  legislative  power  from  the  monarch  to  the 
people,  and  left  to  the  former  an  authority  in  such  matters  co-ordinate 
only  with  that  of  the  peers  and  the  commons. 

The  long  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  comprehends  two  distinct  portions, 
which  bear  to  one  another  very  little  resemblance.  The  first  extends 
over  a  space  of  thirty  years,  and  embraces  the  events  of  a  war  which 
ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  Erance,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  claim  which  their  sovereigns  had  long  and  unjustly  set  up  to 
the  throne  of  that  country;  while  the  second  is  occupied  with  the 
intrigues  and  struggles  of  ten  years,  which  ended  in  transferring  the 
BO^re  to  the  House  of  York. 

The  death  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  which  occurred  within  two  months 
of  that  of  Henry  the  Eifbh,  was  the  first  accident  wliich  tended  to 
weaken  the  hold  of  the  English  upon  a  country  of  which  they  were 
as  yet  but  partially  in  possession.  While  it  denuded  Bedford  of  the 
semblance  of  native  authority — a  phantom  which  had  in  no  trivial 
degree  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  late  king — ^it  caused  many  French- 
men, who  had  hitherto  held  aloof,  to  turn  first  a  compassionate,  and 
then  a  friendly  eye  to  the  rightful  successor.  Bedford,  a  prince  of  con- 
summate temper  and  address,  laboured  to  rob  the  calamity  of  its  sting, 
and  but  for  the  roughness  and  impetuosity  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  might  have  succeeded.  He  engaged  the  dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Brittany  to  rivet  the  bonds  into  which  they  had  already  entered ; 
while  by  procuring  for  the  king  of  Scotland  a  release  from  his  long 
captivity,  and  uniting  him  to  an  English  lady,  the  object  of  his  own 
dioioe,  he  ensured  tranquillity  to  the  northern  border.  But  a  foolish 
tShsi,  in  which  Gloucester  involved  himself,  rendered  all  these  precautions 
useless,  and  shook  to  their  very  base  the  alliances  on  which  alone  the 
tonnes  of  the  English  in  France  depended. 

Jacqueline,  countess  of  Hainault  and  Holland,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  John,  dauphin  of  France,  had  given  her  hand  to  her 
eoasin'-german,  John,  duke  of  Brabant,  of  whom  she  soon  grew  tired, 
and  whom  she  shamelessly  abandoned.  She  fled  to  England,  and, 
without  waiting  for  the  sentence  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  proclaimed 
fliat  ihe  union  was  from  the  first  illegal,  and  entered  into  a  new  con- 
tnct  with  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Bedford 
warned  his  brother  of  the  mischief  which  would  inevitably  result  from 
the  connexion.  Less  enamoured  of  Jacqueline's  person  than  of  her 
ridi  domains,  Gloucester  persisted  in  treating  her  as  hia  "w\£&,  ^x^^  %fcX. 
iQ)  a  djum,  wbicb  gave  mortal  umbrage  not  only  to  ttie  dwYfe  cA  '^t^- 
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bant,  but  to  his  cousin  Burgundy.  The  quarrel  went  on,  assuming  day 
by  day  a  more  serious  aspect ;  but  Bedford,  by  patience  and  admirable 
address,  succeeded  in  smothering  up  the  flame  for  a  season ;  though  the 
embers  lon^  continued  to  smoke,  and  the  fuel  was  ready  prepared  for  a 
fresh  conflagration,  which  in  due  time  took  place. 

Meanwhile  hostilities  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  France,  some- 
times with  fierceness,  sometimes  languidly,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
inhabitants  at  large,  and  very  little  to  the  honour  of  either  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  Dming  the  first  seven  years,  indeed,  which  succeeded 
the  demise  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  fortune  declared  generally  for  the  Eng- 
lish, who,  in  142-4,  gained  so  signal  a  victoiy  at  Vemeuil,  that  it  was 
compared,  not  unjustly,  with  those  of  Cressy,  Poicti«rs,  and  Agincourt 
Nevertheless,  the  Dauphin,  now  Charles  the  Seventh,  persevered  in  his 
resistance.  lie  retired  into  the  south,  carried  on  a  war  of  posts  and 
skimiishes,  and  appeared  rather  to  wait  tiU  the  patriotism  of  the  nation 
should  awaken,  than  to  aim  at  an  object  so  impracticable  as  the  recovery 
of  his  lost  provinces  by  the  sword.  But  Bedford,  who  for  some  tim^ 
previously  had  found  occupation  enough  in  allaying  dissensions  at  home, 
determined,  in  1428,  to  deprive  him  of  his  last  asylum.  He  made 
preparations  to  carry  his  anns  across  the  Loire,  and,  as  a  preliminaiy 
step,  directed  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  one  of  his  most  renowned  generals, 
to  lay  siege  to  Orleans.  Salisbury  was  early  slain  by  a  cannon-ball 
(for  artilleiy  was  by  this  time  mounted  and  used  in  sieges),  upon  which 
the  command  devolved  upon  the  eail  of  Suffolk,  who  gradually  drew 
round  the  place  a  chain  of  redoubts  and  intrenchments,  so  as  to  cut  off 
all  communication  between  the  gamson  and  the  open  country.  Yet  at 
this  moment,  when  success  appeared  inevitable,  and  Charles  himself  had 
given  up  all  for  lost,  Providence  was  preparing  deliverance  for  the 
French  nation,  by  means  abundantly  feeble,  when  regarded  only  with 
the  eye  of  reason,  but,  as  the  event  proved,  fully  adequate  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  times. 

In  the  village  of  Domremy,  near  Vaucouleiu's,  in  Lorraine,  there 

dwelt  a  peasant-girl  called  Joan  of  Arc,  who,  being  employed  as  an 

ostler  at  a  little  inn,  was  accustomed  to  ride  without  a  saddle,  and  to 

perform  other  feats  requiring  dexterity  and  courage.    An  enthusiast  from 

her  childhood,  and  brought  up  among  devoted  royalists,  she  began 

about  this  time   to  receive   an  impression  that  Heaven  designed  to' 

employ  her  as  an  instrument  for  the  deliverance  of  her  country.     In 

her  sleep  she  beheld  visions,  and  heard  voices,  which  assured  her  that 

she  could  conduct  the  Dauphin  to  Rheims,  and  be  present  at  his 

coronation,  which  should  be  performed  there  according  to  the  usaged 

of  his  forefathers.     Convinced  of  the  reality  of  these  dotages,  she  made 

Jjer  way  into  the  king's  presence,  and  detailing  to  him  all  that  hiad. 

occurred,  requested  permission  to  lead  a  ^xes^i  coivnctj  \»  ^^%w»&^^ 

nrjjj'ch  she  did  not  hesiiaiQ  to  prophesy  t\ve  pTesen\i\i\av\.    TVve.  i^*^^^ 

^  superstitious  one ;  and   Charles,  whcthei  roi^eVe^  V\!On.  SJaa  ^^\tfs« 
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Spirit  or  not,  determined  to  follow  what  he  professed  to  regard  as  a 
ivine  impulse.  A  body  of  veteran  soldiers  was  ordered  under  arms ; 
Bunois,  the  gallant  bastard  of  Orleans,  placed  himself  at  their  head, 
and  the  whole,  accompanied  by  Joan,  who  rode  a  white  horse,  and 
carried  a  consecrated  standard,  set  forward  towards  the  beleaguered 
dty.  Suffolk  and  his  principal  officers  affected  to  deride  the  com- 
mission of  the  maid  of  Domremy,  but  the  English  soldiers,  to  the 
full  as  superstitious  as  the  French,  became  panic-struck;  and  the 
oonvoy,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  during  which  Joan  received  a  wound, 
forced  its  way  into  the  to^vn.  A  series  of  sorties  and  encounters 
ensued,  which  ended  on  almost  all  occasions  unfavourably  for  the 
besiegers ;  till  at  last  Suffolk  was  compelled  to  set  fire  to  his  maga- 
xines,  and  to  raise  the  siege. 

Elated  by  this  success,  and  more  and  more  convinced  of  her  inspir- 
ation, the  Maid  now  urged  Charles  to  resign  himself  to  her  guidance, 
and  undertook  to  conduct  him  in  safety  and  with  honour  to  Rheims. 
It  was  a  perilous  enterprise,  yet  he  consented  to  it ;  and  such  was  the 
itate  of  alarm  into  which  the  English  had  fallen,  that  he  prospered, 
whithersoever  his  guide  led  him.  Suffolk  was  attacked  at  Jergeau, 
his  corps  defeated,  and  himself  taken.  A  second  encounter  took  place 
at  Patay,  still  more  disastrous  to  the  English ;  and  Charles,  being 
ecmducted  to  Kheims  by  his  victorious  troops,  was  there  crowned  with 
an  solemnity.  Now  then  Joan  of  Arc,  declaring  that  her  commission 
tras  complete,  requested  leave  to  retii'e  to  her  native  village ;  but  the 
king  would  not  consent.  He  ennobled  her  and  her  family,  exempted 
the  villages  of  Greux  and  Domremy  from  all  public  burdens,  and 
eipressed  himself  displeased  because  she  sought  no  other  favours  at 
his  hands ;  but  he  would  not  permit  her  to  abandon  a  cause  of  which 
he  professed  to  believe  that  she  had  been  the  main  supporter.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  poor  girl,  she  permitted  the  wishes  of  the  king 
to  prevail ;  she  continued  with  the  aiiny,  threw  herself  into  the  town 
of  Compiegne,  and  venturing  too  far  in  a  sortie,  of  which  she  put  her- 
•df  at  the  head,  was  taken  by  the  English  on  the  25th  of  May,  1430. 
Her  fate  was  alike  disgraceful  to  her  captors  and  her  countrymen. 
The  latter  made  no  exertions  to  recover  her;  the  former,  under  the 
pretext  that  she  was  an  agent  of  the  devil,  condemned  her  to  suffer 
death  l)v  fire. 

This  act  of  cruelty,  which  gave,  at  the  time,  imiversal  satisfaction  to 
the  enemies  of  France,  had  no  effect  in  restoring  the  ascendency  of  the 
English,  which  became,  day  by  day,  less  conspicuous.     They  sustained 
repeated  disasters;  tiifling  in  themselves,  but  important  in  the  aggregate; 
ibr,  in  exact  proportion  as  their  reputation  became  lowered,  thft  coxix^^ 
cf  their  adversan'es  revived.     That,  however,  which  gave  l\ie  ^i«ii\J^a^ 
to  tbet  supremacy,  was  a  renewal  of  hostile  feeling  on  tlae  p^  o^  ^«^ 
bke  ofBiu-gimdy;  the  consequence  of  an  act  of  sinsuiaT  im-omAESvCft, 
nhcn  Bedford  himself  was  guilty.      His  ducliess,  t\ie  s^sV^t  o^  IV' 
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duke  of  Burgundy,  dying,  Bedford,  with  some  semblance  of  indecenir 
haste,  gave  his  hand  to  Jacqueline  of  Luxemburg ;  and  Burgundy,  who 
had  not  forgotten  the  behaviour  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  took  fin. 
An  estrangement  followed,  which  the  cardinal  of  Winchester  laboured^ 
in  vain  to  remove.  Each  of  these  proud  men  refused  to  make  the  hd: 
advances  to  the  other ;  so  that  after  repairing  to  St.  Omer,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  adjusting  their  quarrel,  they  departed  again  without  meeting. 
Finally,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  pope  and  the  council  of  Basle,  t 
conference  of  crofvned  heads  met  at  AiTas,  on  the  26th  of  Septembar^ 
1435,  Burgundy  was  prevailed  upon  to  attend;  and  receiving  suck 
satisfaction  as  he  chose  to  demand  for  the  murder  of  his  father,  oondudei 
a  separate  peace  with  the  king  of  France. 

From  that  time  forth,  the  affairs  of  the  English  fell  rapidly  intat 
confusion.  Bedford,  who  alone  appeared  capable  of  sustaining  them, 
died  at  Rouen,  before  intelligence  of  the  fatal  treaty  reached  him ;  and 
his  successor,  the  duke  of  York,  son  to  that  earl  of  Cambridge  who  wai 
executed  in  the  beginning  of  the  late  reign,  proved  unequal  to  the  task 
of  restoring  order.  He  was  a  brave  and  able  warrior,  yet  his  troopi 
were  worsted  in  numerous  afl'airs.  Paris  fell,  the  13th  of  April,  1436^ 
Calais  itself  sustained  a  siege ;  Meaux  opened  its  gates  in  1439,  as  did 
Toulouse  in  1441.  On  the  other  hand,  York,  "Warwick,  and  the  bra?B 
Talbot,  performed  prodigies  of  valour ;  of  which  the  sole  results  wen 
the  devastation  of  a  rich  country,  and  the  depopulation  of  numeroui 
towns  and  villages.  At  length  both  parties  began  to  grow  weary  of 
a  contest,  which  bore  hard  upon  their  resources,  and  threatened  to  b6 
interminable.  A  truce  was  concluded  in  1444,  for  the  space  of  twenty 
months,  which  was  afterwards  prolonged  for  two  years  more ;  a  breath- 
ing space  which  was  as  wisely  used  by  Charles,  as  it  was  imprudently 
wasted  by  his  rival.  The  consequence  was,  that  when,  in  1449,  hosti* 
lities  broke  out  again,  the  French  carried  everything  before  them.  Fort 
after  fort  fell,  battle  after  battle  was  won ;  till,  in  1451,  all  that  re- 
mained to  England  of  the  foreign  conquests  achieved  by  her  monarchsi 
was  the  town  of  Calais,  with  a  narrow  territory  immediately  dependent 
upon  it. 


What  events  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 

Henry  VI.  show  the  increasing  power  of  the 

Parliament  ? 
In  what  manner  was  the   English  power  in 

Finance  endangered  ? 
How  was  the  war  carried  on  ? 
In  what  way  was  a  deliverer  for  the  French 

raised  up  ? 


What  exploits  did  she  acoomplish  P 
What  other  reverses  befell  the  Enelisli  ? 
What  was  the  fate  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
What  occasioned  the  aoarrel  of  the  dukes  of 

Bedford  and  Burgnnay  ? 
What  was  the  consequence  ? 
Relate  the  graduiJ  all  of  the  English  power. 
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SECTION  III.    A.D.  1447— 1461. 
CONTEMPOBABT    SOYEBEIGNS. 


1448 
145S 
1458 
I4M 
1481 


nroLAjn). 


CH»^VI.. 


Edward  IT. 


BCOTLAVD. 


[James  II., 
1487.1 


James  III. 


TBijrcs. 


[Charles  VII., 
1442.] 


Louis  XI. 


GBRUAKT. 


[Frederic  m^ 
1440.] 


PAPAL 

STATES. 


[Nicholas  V., 
1447.] 

Calixtus  III. 
Plus  II. 


SASTF.Rir 
BMPIRB. 


[John  VI., 

1424.1 

Con8tantii;e. 


MM  The  dake  of  Tork  is  appointed  deputy 

of  Irdand,  whence  he  suddenly  returns 

in  August,  1451. 
— —  Gape  de  Verde  islands  discovered. 
1490  The  duke  of  Suffolk  banished;  beheaded 

at  sea,  May  2. 
—^  Cade's  insurrection,  June  and  July. 
M58;  145S  The  duke  of  York  obtains  the  as- 
sembly  of  a  nariiament;  his  claim  as 

heir-apparent  is  r^ected,  and  he  retires 

to  his  estates  in  Wales. 
14SS  The  English  retain  none  of  their'^posses- 

■ions  in  France,  except  Calais. 
^—  Mahomet  II.  takes  Constantinople.  May 

29,  thus  destroying  the  Greek  empire. 
MM  The  dalce  of  Tork  appointed  regent  during 

the  king's  illness,  April  .3. 

Universuy  of  Glasgow  founded. 

1465  The  kins;  recovers,  and  displaces  the  re- 
gent, March;  and  endeavours  to  recon- 

elle  York  and  Somerset. 
^—  First  engagement  between  the  Yorkists 

and  Lancastrians,  May  22,    at   St.   Al- 

ban'a,  the  former  victorious. 
^—  The  duke   of  York   is   a^in  appointed 

Protector,  Nov.  12,  but  d^placed  by  the 

king  in  February,  1456. 
M58  First  recorded  appearance  of  the  comet, 

afterwards  known  as  Halley's. 
1458  Magdalen  College,    Oxford,    foimded   by 

William  of  Wainflcet. 
— —  A  second   formal   reconciliation   effected 

between  the  chiefs  of  the  Yorkists  and 

Lancastrians,    in    spring;   the    quarrel 

TN  treating  of  the  events  of  the  second  portion  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
-■•  the  Sixth,  it  is  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  time  of  the  king's  accession. 
Between  the  two  regents,  as  they  may  be  termed,  Beaufort,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  dissensions  soon  arose,  which 
the  opposite  views  taken  by  them  of  the  foreign  policy  of  England 
widened  into  positive  hostility.  Gloucester  was  a  strong  advocate  for 
continuing  the  war  with  France ;  the  bishop  argued  in  favour  of  a 
relinquishment  of  all  claims  upon  that  monarchy,  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  permanent  peace,  upon  alraost  any  terms.  In  like  manner,  whQe 
the  one  advised  the  dismissal  of  the  trench  prisoners  on  ransom,  the 
other  opposed  the  measure,  as  contrary  to  the  dying  injunctions  of  the 
late  king,  and  manifestly  fatal  to  the  pretensions  and  hopes  of  the  pre- 
sent. These  disputes,  with  other  causes  of  disunion,  kept  alive  in  the 
court  of  Henry  a  spirit  of  intrigue  and  party,  which  paralyzed  the 
exertions  of  the  great  Bedford,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  reverses 
of  the  English  abroad,  and  their  turbulences  and  disquiet  at  borne.  B^j 
^f^grces,  hoirever,  the  mdueuce  of  the  bishop  prevailed.    T«xe\&(i  er^xiEL- 


breaks  out  afresh  shortly  after. 

1459  The    second    engagement    between    the 

Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  at  Blore- 
heath,  in  StaflTordshire,  May  10;  the 
former  victorious. 

— —  Defeat  of  the  Yorkists  at  Ludlow,  Oct.  IS. 

The  duke  of  York  and  his  adherents  at- 
tainted as  traitors. 

1460  The  Yorkists  re-assemble,  and  defeat  the 

Lancastrians  at  Northampton,  July  19, 

taking  the  king  prisoner. 
•— —  The  crown  formally  claimed  by  the  duke 

of  York  in  parliament,  Oct.  16. 
— ~  The  duke's  claim  Is  allowed,  and  he  is 

proclaimed  heir-apparent  and  protector 

of  the  realm,  Nov.  1. 
The  duke  of  York  defeated  and  killed  at 

Wakefield,  Dec  81. 

1461  Edward,  duke  of  York,  defeats  the  Lan- 

castrians at  Mortimer's  Cross,  Hereford- 
shire, Feb.  2,  and  advances  towards  Lon- 
don. 

—  The  Yorkists,  under  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
defeated  near  St.  Alban's,  by  Queen 
Margaret,  Feb.  17;  the  oneeii  ib  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  north,  by  the  duke  of 
York,  who  enters  London,  Feb.  28. 

The    duke   of  York   claims   the   crown, 

March  2,  and  is  proclaimed  as  King 
Edward  IV.,  March  4. 

— —  Juliana  Berners,  abbess  of  Sopewell,  near 
St.  Alban's,  one  of  the  earliest  female 
writers  in  England,  lived  about  this  time. 
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sels  were  adopted ;  a  truce,  as  has  been  shown,  was  entered  into,  and 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  after  a  captivity  of  twenty-five  years,  was  set  at 
liberty.  But  the  last  step  which  the  crafty  prelate  took,  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  own  interests,  proved,  however  propitious  at  the  moment, 
the  source  of  numerous  troubles  in  after-times.  By  means  of  the  earl 
of  Suflblk,  a  nobleman  warmly  attached  to  his  person,  he  negociated  a 
marriage  between  Henry,  then  in  his  twenty-third  year,  and  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  the  daughter  of  Regnier,  titular  king  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and 
Jerusadem,  a  woman  possessed  of  an  agreeable  person,  and  a  more 
than  masculine  disposition.  She  brought  with  her,  however,  no  dowry, 
and  was  purchased,  as  most  men  believed,  at  an  exorbitant  cost ;  for 
the  territoiies  of  Maine  and  Anjou,  the  keys  of  Normandy,  were  ceded 
to  her  father  as  the  price  of  his  alliance. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  adjustment  of  this  marriage,  which  was 
solemnized  in  April,  1445,  the  duchess  of  Gloucester  had  been  accused 
of  necromancy,  her  attendants  executed,  and  herself  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  life.  Gloucester  deeply  felt,  though  he  could  not  resent 
the  wrong ;  nevertheless,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  crush  a  man,  who 
might,  one  day  or  another,  recover  sufficient  power  to  act  dift'erently. 
A  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  before 
which  Gloucester  was  arraigned,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason ;  and  at 
the  instigation  of  Suffolk,  now  nominal  head  of  the  government,  he  was 
an'csted  and  thrown  into  prison.  Within  two  days  of  his  committal, 
Gloucester  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  No  external  marks  of  violence 
were  perceptible  on  the  body,  which,  with  suspicious  zeal,  was  ex- 
posed naked  to  the  gaze  of  the  public ;  but  the  remorse  of  the  bishop, 
who  survived  only  six  weeks,  as  well  as  the  examples  of  Eichard  the 
Second  and  Edward  the  Second,  afibrd  strong  reason  to  suspect  that 
he  met  with  unfair  treatment. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  almost  all  the  heads  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster  were  no  more,  that  Eichard,  duke  of  York,  the  descendant  of 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  began  to  think  seriously  of  advancing  a  claim 
to  the  throne.  Hitherto  he  had  ser^^ed  the  reigning  monarch  faithfully 
and  well.  He  had  held  successively  the  offices  of  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  guardian  of  the  kingdom  of  Erance,  where,  as  was  stated 
some  time  ago,  he  displayed  the  activity  and  valour  of  an  able  leader. 
But  the  government  of  Henry  was  become  both  feeble  and  unpopular ; 
and  the  well-known  imbecility  of  the  king  left  men  ^vithout  hope,  that, 
so  long  as  he  continued  to  sit  at  the  helm,  things  could  improve.  Popu- 
lar movements  took  place.  One  John  Cade,  an  Irishman  by  birth, 
contrived  to  rouse  the  men  of  Kent  into  rebellion,  and  marched  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  of  them  upon  London ;  of  which,  after  a 
skirmish  with  the  royal  forces,  he  took  possession.  The  conduct  of 
that  adventurer  exhibited  a  rare  combination  of  good  sense  and  ex- 
travngance.  He  demanded  only  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  the  dis- 
missal  of  evil  counsellors  from  about  the  throne ;  he  preserved  strict 
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discipline  among  liis  people,  yet  he  accepted  from  the  chancellor  and  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  deed  of  indemnity,  which  he  might  have 
foreseen  would  not  be  attended  to.  After  beheading  the  treasurer, 
lord  Say,  and  fighting  a  battle  in  the  streets,  he  relinquished  the  city, 
and,  disbanding  his  followers,  thought  to  share  in  the  general  pardon 
which  had  been  promised.  He  soon  discovered  his  mistake,  when  he 
found  that  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head ;  and  he  was  by  and  by  slain 
by  one  Alexander  Eden,  in  whose  garden  he  had  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal himself. 

This  ill-conducted  movement,  together  with  the  temper  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  had  the  hardihood  to  exhibit  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  the  muiister,  now  duke  of  Suffolk,  appeared  to  indicate  so 
clearly  the  true  dispositions  of  the  English  people,  that  the  duke  of  York 
determined  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue.  He  passed  over  from  Ireland, 
of  which  he  was  lieutenant,  soon  after  Suffolk's  murder,  who  was  taken 
out  of  a  ship  when  proceeding  by  the  king's  command  into  exile,  and 
slain ;  and  entering  London  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  set  the  machine 
at  once  in  motion.  He  forced  himself  into  the  king's  presence  without 
waiting  for  a  summons,  extorted  from  him  a  promise  to  assemble  a  par- 
liament, and  in  the  interval  before  its  meeting  withdrew  to  Eotheringay 
Castle.  The  parliament  met,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  York 
declared  heir-apparent.  It  failed,  and  the  duke  again  took  up  arms ; 
but  Henry,  or  rather  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  by  whose  advice 
he  acted,  collected  an  army,  and  York  was  glad  to  escape  with  his  life. 
After  taking  a  fresh  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  sacrament  in  St.  Paid's, 
he  withdrew  to  the  castle  of  Wigmore,  where  for  some  months  he  ap- 
pears to  have  plotted  in  secret. 

While  he  resided  here  two  events  befell,  one  favourable,  the  other 
exceedingly  the  reverse,  to  his  present  as  well  as  to  his  ultimate  views. 
The  illness  of  Hemy,  who  became  altogether  unfit  for  business,  seemed 
to  present  an  opening  for  the  exercise  of  his  ambition ;  while  the  bii-th 
of  a  son  by  Margaret  interposed  a  serious  and  an  almost  insuperable  bar 
to  the  designs  which  he  had  formed  on  the  throne  itself.  Still  he  was 
far  from  yielding  to  despondency.  He  possessed  interest  enough  to  have 
himself  appointed  by  parliament  regent  and  guardian  to  the  infant 
prince  ;  and  he  used  his  power  to  remove  every  partisan  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster  from  office,  and  to  commit  Somerset  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
But  the  unexpected  recovery  of  the  king  arrested  him  in  his  career,  and 
forced  on  a  struggle,  of  the  approach  of  which  the  nation  seemed  to  be 
already  aware.  Somerset  was  released  from  confinement,  York  was  re- 
moved from  the  regency,  and  had  no  alternative  left  to  him  except  to 
lay  aside  his  pretensions  at  once  and  for  ever,  or  to  make  a  formal  ap- 
p«d  to  tlie  sword. 

The  people  of  England,  of  aU  ranks  and  degrees,  were  at  this  time 
divided  into  two  great  factions,  of  which  one  favoured  iVv^  \^\^\w!» 
family,  and  the  other  argued  for  the  restoration  of  t\ie  \e^\.\m^\fc\\jii! 
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The  potent  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon,  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  Yorkists. 
The  citizens  of  London  espoused  the  same  cause,  as  well  as  all,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  country  settled,  who  had  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of 
Queen  Margaret,  or  sought  to  avenge  the  murder  of  "  the  good  duke  of 
Gloucester."  On  the  other  hand,  Percy  of  Northiunberland,  and  Clif- 
ford, in  Cumberland,  were  prepared  to  arm  their  followers  in  defence  of 
the  queen.  The  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Buckingham,  the  earls  of  Rich- 
mond and  Pembroke,  the  issue  of  queen  Catherine's  second  marriage 
with  Owen  ap  Tudor  of  Wales,  and  of  course  the  king's  half-brothers, 
were  zealous  partisans  in  the  same  cause.  But  it  would  be  endless  to 
enumerate  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  distinction  who  expressed 
their  willingness  to  peril  life  and  fortune  in  this  great  quarrel ;  there 
were  no  neutrals  within  the  realm  ;  and  the  great  contest  which  ensued 
left  scarcely  a  castle  or  a  cottage  in  England  within  the  walls  of  which 
the  voice  of  mourning  had  not  been  heard  over  the  fall  of  one  or  more 
of  its  inmates. 

The  quarrel  appearing  to  be  between  the  dukes  of  York  and  Somerset, 
Henry  exacted  from  them  a  promise  to  submit  their  differences  to  the 
decision  of  eight  arbitrators.  Somerset  was  probably  sincere  in  assenting 
to  the  proposition  ;  but  York  treated  the  arrangement  as  nothing  more 
than  a  ready  means  of  escaping  from  the  perils  with  which  he  felt  him- 
self to  be  surrounded.  He  returned  to  his  possessions  on  the  borders  of 
Wales,  and  raised  an  army.  At  the  head  of  three  thousand  men  he 
then  advanced  upon  the  capital,  and  reached  St.  Alban's  unmolested, 
where  the  king,  \nih  two  thousand,  met  him,  and  a  sharp  encounter 
took  place.  May  22nd,  1455.  It  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  royal  forces, 
who  lost,  that  day,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  lord  Clifford,  while  Henry  himself,  wounded  in  the  neck  by  an 
arrow,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  aspiring  but  not  ungenerous  relative. 

The  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  reappointment  of  the  duke 
of  York  as  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  removal  from  all  places  of 
trust  or  emolument  of  those  on  whom  he  could  not  rely.  The  king  had 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  dotage ;  and  as  he  was  treated  with  marked 
kindness  by  his  relative  and  gaoler,  no  one  ventured  to  arraign  the  pro- 
priety of  the  arrangement.  But  Henry  again  recovered  his  faculties, 
and,  being  swayed  by  the  counsels  of  his  wife,  succeeded  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  in  driving  York  a  second  time  from  court.  Scenes  of 
intrigue  and  cabal  ensued,  which  ended,  after  an  ostensible  reconciliation 
between  the  opposite  factions,  in  the  departure  of  the  leaders  of  each  to 
their  respective  estates,  and  the  assembling  on  both  sides  of  large  armies, 
which  in  due  season  took  the  field.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1459,  an  action 
took  place  at  Bloreheath,  in  which  lord  Salisbury,  with  an  inferior  force, 
overthrew  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  men  under  lord  Audeley,  Audeley 
hjjMelf  perishing  in  the  field  with  upwards  of  two  thousand  of  his  fol- 
^'^^     Jiut  tliis  disaster  to  the  Lancastnan  cause  was  soon  avenged 
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On  the  13th  of  October,  a  docisiTe  b&ttlc  was  fouirht  near  I.u  I!ow.  n  hioi: 
ended  in  the  si^oial  deftrat  of  ihc  Yurki-^is,  aihi  tho  utCir  i\.^i^  >i  <::.  m 
least  for  a  time,  of  the  heads  of  that  party.  'Ihc  main  i-aitv  oi  li.f  ui^- 
aster  was  the  desertion  of  £^ir  Aiuli\-w  Trullop,  with  a  liotiy  vi  MUniiii, 
of  whom  he  was  at  the  head ;  aiui  its  iiiiUK-diate  c*uii<c(puiKt-s  urn*  ihi 
escape  of  York,  through  Wales  into  Irtlaud,  and  of  Uaruiok,  iiiih  hi: 
kinsmen  and  principal  retaintrrs,  to  Calais. 

Elated  by  this  success,  the  quern's  couiisrllors  ns-^eniM'-d  a  ])nrii;nnrnt 
at  Corentn',  by  which  the  duke  of  York,  with  all  who  opDiix-ii  hi^ 
cause,  were  attainted.  This  s^'utuncv  had  sliL^ht  ctrirt  upon  thi'  i^sul'S 
of  the  struggle;  for  Y'ork  assembling  funvs  in  In-lani),  and  Warwick 
gathering  his  adherents  in  Calais,  wire  soon  in  a  comliiion  uncv  niuivtc 
take  the  field.  AVnrwick landed  in  Kent,  wht-re  he  wa^  juintil  h\  niulti- 
tades  of  adherents,  and,  marching  to  London,  found  its  inhaljiiants  pa*- 
pared  to  bid  him  welcome.  Nevertheless,  the  royalists,  as  the  Lancas- 
trians denominated  themselves,  were  not  idle.  Tlu-y  too  gatlu'reil  un 
army  together,  and  advancing  towanls  Northampton,  staked  all  u]x)ii 
the  issue  of  a  battle.  It  terminated  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
Y'orkists ;  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  ^h^ewsbu^^  the  visc*(mnt 
Beaumont,  and  three  hundred  knights  and  gentlemen  being  slain,  and 
the  king  himself  again  becoming  a  prisoner. 

It  was  now  that  the  question  of  right  to  the  throne  wn?,  for  the  first 
time,  openly  referred  to  the  only  tribunal  possessed  of  powers  adeciuatt 
to  decide  upon  it.  York,  having  called  together  a  parliament,  laid  his 
claim  before  it  in  form  ;  and  demanded  as  liis  birthright  to  be  acknow- 
ledged king  of  England.  The  parliament  hesitated,  the  judges  n'tusin] 
to  give  an  opinion,  the  crown  lawyers  were  ecpially  dillulent,  till  at  last 
a  compromise  was  proposed  nnd  accei)ted  upon  the  following  tenns.  It 
was  agreed  that  Ilenr^'  should  retain  the  dignity  and  title  of  king  durin<> 
his  life,  the  duke  of  York  discharging  under  him  the  duties  of  regent 
and  protector ;  and  that  the  duke  should  be  acknowledged  as  undoubted 
heir  to  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  king's  son,  Edward,  the  titu- 
lar prince  of  Wales. 

Decisive  as  these  proceedings  appeared  to  be,  ^largaret,  the  inde- 
fatigable supporter  of  her  family's  rights,  was  far  from  assenting  tc 
them.  She  fled  into  the  north,  where  she  soon  collected  a  Ibnnidablt 
army,  with  which  she  again  took  the  iield.  At  Waketield,  York  was  sc 
incautious,  as  to  hazard  a  battle  with  very  inferior  forces ;  his  troops 
were  defeated,  and  himself  slain.  lUit  the  death  of  knights  and  nobles 
though  very  frequent  in  such  encounters,  was  nothing  when  conipawii 
to  the  ferocity  with  which,  on  either  side,  a  temponiiy  success  was  fol- 
lowed up  and  abused.  At  the  close  of  this  alFair,  lord  Cliilord  overtool 
a  boy,  apparently  about  twelve  years  of  ago,  who,  richly  drcsseil,  ant 
attended  by  a  single  companion,  appeared  to  be  in  full  flight.  "  \N  ho  ii 
this  P  "  exclaimed  the  fierce  baron.  "  Spare  his  life,"  replietl  the  attend* 
ant,  who  was  his  tutor,  "  he  is  the  son  of  a  prince,  ai\d  m^v  cyRa>kN;j\^ 
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The  potent  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon,  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  Yorkists. 
The  citizens  of  London  espoused  the  same  cause,  as  well  as  all,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  country  settled,  who  had  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of 
Queen  Margaret,  or  sought  to  avenge  the  murder  of  "  the  good  duke  of 
Gloucester."  On  the  other  hand,  Percy  of  Northumberland,  and  Clif- 
ford, in  Cumberland,  were  prepared  to  arm  their  followers  in  defence  of 
the  queen.  The  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Buckingham,  the  earls  of  Rich- 
mond and  Pembroke,  the  issue  of  queen  Catherine's  second  marriage 
with  Owen  ap  Tudor  of  Wales,  and  of  course  the  king's  half-brothers, 
were  zealous  partisans  in  the  same  cause.  But  it  would  be  endless  to 
enumerate  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  distinction  who  expressed 
their  willingness  to  peril  life  and  fortime  in  this  great  quarrel ;  there 
were  no  neutrals  within  the  realm  ;  and  the  great  contest  which  ensued 
left  scarcely  a  castle  or  a  cottage  in  England  within  the  walls  of  which 
the  voice  of  mourning  had  not  been  heard  over  the  fall  of  one  or  more 
of  its  inmates. 

The  quarrel  appearing  to  be  between  the  dukes  of  York  and  Somerset, 
Henry  exacted  from  them  a  promise  to  submit  their  differences  to  the 
decision  of  eight  arbitrators.  Somerset  was  probably  sincere  in  assenting 
to  the  proposition  ;  but  York  treated  the  arrangement  as  nothing  more 
than  a  ready  means  of  escaping  from  the  perils  with  which  he  felt  him- 
self to  be  surrounded.  He  returned  to  his  possessions  on  the  borders  of 
Wales,  and  raised  an  army.  At  the  head  of  three  thousand  men  he 
then  advanced  upon  the  capital,  and  reached  St.  Alban's  unmolested, 
where  the  king,  with  two  thousand,  met  him,  and  a  sharp  encounter 
took  place.  May  22nd,  1455.  It  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  royal  forces, 
who  lost,  that  day,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  lord  Clifford,  while  Henry  himself,  wounded  in  the  neck  by  an 
arrow,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  aspiring  but  not  ungenerous  relative. 

The  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  reappointment  of  the  duke 
of  York  as  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  removal  from  aU  places  of 
trust  or  emolument  of  those  on  whom  he  could  not  rely.  The  king  had 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  dotage ;  and  as  he  was  treated  with  marked 
kindness  by  his  relative  and  gaoler,  no  one  ventured  to  arraign  the  pro- 
priety of  the  arrangement.  But  Henry  again  recovered  his  faculties, 
and,  being  swayed  by  the  counsels  of  his  wife,  succeeded  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  in  driving  York  a  second  time  fix)m  court.  Scenes  of 
intrigue  and  cabal  ensued,  which  ended,  after  an  ostensible  reconciliation 
between  the  opposite  factions,  in  the  departure  of  the  leaders  of  each  to 
their  respective  estates,  and  the  assembling  on  both  sides  of  large  armies, 
which  in  due  season  took  the  field.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1459,  an  action 
took  place  at  Bloreheath,  in  which  lord  Salisbury,  with  an  inferior  force, 
overthrew  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  men  under  lord  Audeley,  Audeley 
lijjnse]/ perishing  in  the  field  with  upwards  of  two  thousand  of  his  fol- 
"oi«r^,^^     J^^l  fi^g  disaster  to  the  Lancastrian  cause  was  soon  avenged 
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On  the  13th  of  October,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  near  Ludlow,  which 
ended  in  the  signal  defeat  of  the  Yorkists,  and  the  utter  dispersion,  at 
least  for  a  time,  of  the  heads  of  that  party.  The  main  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster was  the  desertion  of  Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  with  a  body  of  veterans, 
of  whom  he  was  at  the  head  j  and  its  immediate  consequences  were  the 
escape  of  York,  through  Wales  into  Ireland,  and  of  Warwick,  with  his 
kinsmen  and  principal  retainers,  to  Calais. 

Elated  by  this  success,  the  queen's  counsellors  assembled  a  parliament 
at  Coventry,  by  which  the  duke  of  York,  with  all  who  espoused  his 
cause,  were  attainted.  This  sentence  had  slight  effect  upon  the  issues 
of  the  struggle ;  for  York  assembling  forces  in  Ireland,  and  Warwick 
gathering  his  adherents  in  Calais,  were  soon  in  a  condition  once  more  to 
take  the  field.  W^arwick  landed  in  Kent,  where  he  was  joined  by  multi- 
tudes of  adherents,  and,  marching  to  London,  found  its  inhabitants  pre- 
pared to  bid  him  welcome.  Nevertheless,  the  royalists,  as  the  Lancas- 
trians denominated  themselves,  were  not  idle.  They  too  gathered  an 
army  together,  and  advancing  towards  Northampton,  staked  all  upon 
the  issue  of  a  battle.  It  terminated  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
Yorkists ;  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  viscount 
Beaumont,  and  three  hundred  knights  and  gentlemen  being  slain,  and 
the  king  himself  again  becoming  a  prisoner. 

It  was  now  that  the  question  of  right  to  the  throne  was,  for  the  first 
time,  openly  referred  to  the  only  tribunal  possessed  of  powers  adequate 
to  decide  upon  it.  York,  having  called  together  a  parliament,  laid  his 
claim  before  it  in  form  ;  and  demanded  as  his  birthright  to  be  acknow- 
ledged king  of  England.  The  parliament  hesitated,  the  judges  refused 
to  give  an  opinion,  the  crown  lawyers  were  equally  difiident,  till  at  last 
a  compromise  was  proposed  and  accepted  upon  the  following  terms.  It 
was  agreed  that  Henry  should  retain  the  dignity  and  title  of  king  during 
his  life,  the  duke  of  York  discharging  under  him  the  duties  of  regent 
and  protector ;  and  that  the  duke  should  be  acknowledged  as  undoubted 
heir  to  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  king's  son,  Edward,  the  titu- 
lar prince  of  Wales. 

Decisive  as  these  proceedings  appeared  to  be,  Margaret,  the  inde- 
fatigable supporter  of  her  family's  rights,  was  far  from  assenting  to 
them.  She  fled  into  the  north,  where  she  soon  collected  a  formidable 
army,  with  which  she  again  took  the  field.  At  Wakefield,  York  was  so 
incautious,  as  to  hazard  a  battle  with  very  inferior  forces ;  his  troops 
were  defeated,  and  himself  slain.  But  the  death  of  knights  and  nobles, 
though  very  frequent  in  such  encounters,  was  nothing  when  compared 
to  the  ferocity  with  which,  on  either  side,  a  temporary  success  was  fol- 
lowed up  and  abused.  At  the  close  of  this  affair,  lord  Clifford  overtook 
a  boy,  apparently  about  twelve  years  of  age,  who,  richly  di*essed,  and 
attended  by  a  single  companion,  appeared  to  be  in  full  flight.  "  Who  is 
this  ?  "  exclaimed  the  fierce  baron.  "  Spare  his  hfe,"  replied  the  attend- 
ant, who  was  his  tutor,  "  he  is  the  son  of  a  prince,  ani  m«s  oxifc  A"»^^^^ 
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qiiite  the  favour."  "  Is  it  so  ?  "  shouted  Clifford.  "  Thy  father  slew 
my  father,  and  thus  will  I  slay  thee  and  all  of  thy  kin."  As  he  spoke, 
he  plunged  his  dagger  into  the  boy's  heart,  who  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 
But  the  barbarity  ended  not  here :  the  head  of  the  duke  himself, 
crowned  with  a  paper  diadem,  w^as  placed  upon  the  walls  of  York,  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  noble  prisoners,  who,  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

From  this  moment  the  war  assumed  a  new  character,  and  the  thirst 
of  revenge  gave  to  the  combatants  on  each  side  a  ferocity  to  which  they 
had  heretofore  been  strangers.  Edward,  earl  of  March,  now  duke  of 
York,  had  heard  of  his  father's  defeat  and  death  at  Gloucester,  where  he 
had  been  for  some  time  enrolling  troops,  and  otherwise  preparing  to 
assist  him.  He  hastened,  February  2nd,  1461,  to  throw  himsefi'  between 
the  enemy  and  the  capital,  and,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, turned  upon  him  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  near  Wigmore,  and  de- 
feated him  with  great  slaughter.  All  the  prisoners  taken,  including 
Owen  Tudor,  Pembroke's  father,  were  put  to  death — a  terrible  retali- 
ation, which  had  no  other  effect  than  to  spread  more  and  more  widely  the 
savage  spirit  which  already  prevailed.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
the  queen,  a  few  days  afterwards,  namely,  on  February  17  th,  defeated 
lord  Warwick  at  St.  Alban's,  and  recovered  the  person  of  her  husband, 
whom  the  earl  led  about  with  him  for  political  purposes,  she  too  exer- 
cised her  power  without  mercy  ;  and  the  blood  of  lord  Bonville,  of  Sir 
Thomas  Kyriel,  and  others,  was  shed  as  an  atonement  for  that  of  the 
victims  of  Mortimer's  Cross. 

Had  the  queen  been  in  a  condition  to  move  immediately  upon  Lon- 
don, the  cause  of  the  red  rose  might  have  triumphed.  Her  troops 
were,  however,  borderers,  accustomed  to  fight  first,  and  afterwards  to 
plunder,  so  that,  when  she  prepared  to  improve  her  victory,  she  found 
them  insensible  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  opportimity  was  lost. 
She  accordingly  fell  back  into  the  north,  leaving  behind  a  reputation  for 
cruelty  and  rapine,  which,  probably,  attached  as  much  to  her  followers 
as  to  herself.  Meanwhile  Edward,  duke  of  York,  approached  the 
capital,  which  he  entered  at  the  head  of  a  princely  retinue,  and  claimed 
the  cro^vn  as  his  own  by  right  of  birth.  In  London  his  friends  were 
numerous,  and  his  personal  appearance,  in  the  very  flower  of  youth,  told 
mightily  in  his  favour.  On  the  4th  of  March,  amid  the  shouts  and  re- 
joicings of  a  delighted  populace,  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  style 
and  title  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

With  this  act  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  may  be  said  to  have  ter- 
minated ;  for  though  the  civil  war  continued  to  rage  for  some  time  after- 
wards, his  authority  ceased  to  be  recognised,  except  by  the  devoted 
partisans  who  adhered,  with  great  honour  and  personal  loss,  to  a  falling 
cause.  The  reign  of  this  king,  although  calamitous  to  his  own  land,  is 
remarkahle  as  the  period  of  several  memorable  enterprises,  which  give 
a  character  to  the  era  in  which  they  occurred. 
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Prominent  among  these,  the  fact  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  the 
foundations  of  what  may  be  termed  the  political  system  of  Europe  were 
now  laid ;  and  that  the  territories  of  the  different  nations  were  fast  ap- 
proaching the  shape  and  limits  which  they  still  retain.  England,  for 
example,  possessed,  in  1453,  but  one  town  on  the  continent,  the  Moham- 
medans were  on  the  eve  of  subjugation  in  Spain,  Italy  was  divided  into 
a  number  of  independent  states,  Sluscovy  was  emerging  from  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Tartars,  Constantinople  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Turk,  and  Venice,  Himgary,  and  Poland,  guarded  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Christendom.  Prance  had  consolidated  her  power,  Austria  was 
daily  extending  hers,  and  the  German  empire  becoming  more  and  more 
a  loose  confederacy,  under  a  chief  little  more  than  nominal.  In  like 
manner,  the  principle  of  monarchy,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
oligarchical  system  of  the  feudal  times,  was  almost  everywhere  recog- 
nised. Here  and  there,  indeed,  as  in  the  Netherlands,  in  some  portions 
of  Switzerland,  and  in  England,  the  seeds  of  a  free  government  were 
sown ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  will  of  the  monarch  had  become,  or 
was  becoming,  supreme,  by  reason  of  the  decay  of  one  set  of  institutions, 
out  of  which  others  failed  to  arise.  The  mariner's  compass  had  been 
discovered,  by  means  of  which  Portuguese  adventurers  made  their  way 
to  distant  parts  of  Africa,  and  by  Africa  to  Hindoostan ;  gunpowder,  too, 
began  to  work  a  change  in  the  mode  of  warfare ;  and,  above  all,  the  art 
of  printing  was  invented.  In  the  year  of  the  evacuation  of  Paris  by  the 
English,  a  lawsuit  was  carried  on  at  Strasburg,  between  John  Guten- 
berg, a  gentleman  of  Mentz,  and  his  partner,  concerning  a  certain  copy- 
ing-machine, of  wliich  Gutenberg  was  the  inventor,  and  of  which  he 
desired  to  retain  the  secret  to  himself.  That  copying-machine  was  the 
printing-press ;  an  engine  the  most  important  of  which  man  has  ever 
been  put  in  possession ;  and,  like  other  important  machines,  not  more 
powerful  for  good  than  for  evil.  These  events,  with  the  rapid  progress 
of  free  inquirj',  and  the  dawn  of  that  glorious  Eeformation  which 
shortly  broke  in  upon  the  world,  cast  a  halo  round  the  days  of  Henry, 
otherwise  darkened  by  deeds  of  extraordinary  cruelty,  and  force  upon 
US  the  solemn  conviction,  that  whatever  may  be  the  external  aspect  of 
events,  all  things,  in  all  ages,  work  for  good,  in  the  hands  of  Him  who 
directs  them.* 


What  were  the  points  of  dispute  between  car- 
dinal Beaufort  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  ? 

Which  party  prevailed  ? 

What  roeasures  did  the  cardinal  take  to  per- 
petuate liis  influence  ? 

What  became  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  ? 

Who  was  tlie  duke  of  York,  and  what  was  his 
daim  upon  the  crown  ? 

Describe  Cade's  insurrection  ? 

What  became  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ? 

How  did  the  I>ake  of  York  act  ? 


What  circumstances  occurred  to  compel  him 
either  to  abandon  his  claims,  or  enforce  thein 
by  arms  ? 

Into  what  parties  was  the  nation  now  divided  ? 

Mention  the  leading  men  on  both  sides. 

Where  was  the  first  battle  fought  ? 

What  was  its  result  ? 

Relate  the  subsequent  events  till  the  battle  of 
Northampton. 

What  compromise  was  next  effected  ? 


*  In  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  Commons  obtained  the  law  which  exempts  the  memboia  oC  Uhft 
lUmse  and  tbttr  attendants  from  arrest  on  dvU  process. 
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Bj  whom  was  this  opposed,  and  with  what 

success  ? 
Relate  the  story  of  Lord  Clifford. 
How  did  the  young  duke  of  York  act  ? 
Why  was  the  queen  obliged  to  retire  to  tlxe 

North  P 
What  followed  upon  this  P 


What  important  privilege  did   the  House  of 

Commons  obtain  in  this  reign  ? 
By  whom  alone  was  Henry  still  recognised  at 

king? 
What  remarkable  transactions  in  forrign  ooon- 

tries  are  alluded  to  ? 
What  conclusion  is  drawn  firom  these  events  ? 


CHAPTEE  XIII.    A.D.  1461  to  A.D.  1509. 

EDWABD  THE  FOURTH. — doXTINUANCE  OP  THE  CIVIL  WAR. — HIS  VICI8SITTTDES 
OF  FORTUNE,  AND  VICES. — EDWARD  THE  FIFTH— IS  MURDERED  BY  HIS  UNCLE, 
THE  DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER. — RICHARD  THE  THIRD. — HIS  CRIMES. — REVOLT  OF 
BUCKINGHAM. — LANDING  OF  RICHMOND. — RICHARD'S  DEATH. — HENRY  THB 
SEVENTH— PLOTS  DURING    HIS  REIGN — HIS    AVARICE — HIS  DEATH. 


SECTION  I.    A.D.  1461—1483. 

CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIONS. 


1464 
1471 
1472 


1483 


1461 


SirOLXlTD. 


[Edward  IV., 
1461.] 


Kdward  V. 
Richard  III. 


SCOTLAITD. 


[James  III., 
1460.] 


7HAirCB. 


[Louis  XI., 
1461.] 


Charles  VIII. 


GBSKAITT. 


[Frederic  III., 
1440.] 


Bvxur. 


Ferdinand  of 

Arragon  and 

IsaMlla  of 

Castile. 


STATES. 


[Pius  II., 
1458.] 
Paul  II. 
Sixtus  IV. 


EDWARD  IV.     1461,  March  4—1483,  April  9. 


Defeat  of  the  Lancastrians  by  Edward  at 
Towton,  on  Palm  Sunday,  March  29; 
flight  of  Henry  VI.  into  Scotland. 

——  Edward  crowned  at  Westminster,  June  20. 

— —  John  Hardyng,  author  of  a  chronicle,  died 
about  this  time. 

——  John  Lydgate,  the  poet,  died;  bom  1375. 

1464  Defeat  of  the  Lancastrians,  May  15,  at 

Hexham. 
— —  Posts  established  by  Louis  XI.  in  France. 
— —  Edward  privately  marries  I^ady  Elizabeth 

Grey,  M!ay  14 ;  she  is  crownea  as  queen. 

May  26, 1465. 

1465  King  Henry  is  seized  in  Yorkshire,  and 

committed  to  the  Tower,  June. 

1467  The  duke  of   Clarence   and  the  earl  of 

Warwick  quarrel  with  Edward,  and  com- 
mence intrigues  with  the  Lancastrians. 
—  Spanish  sheep  first  brought  into  England. 

1468  John  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  pnnting, 

died.  Feb.  24 ;  bom  1400. 
— —  The  mther  and  brother  of  Edward's  queen 
put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of  Cla- 
rence and  Warwick,  who  also  imprison 
the  kin^ ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
reconciliation  is  effected,  and  Edward  is 
restored. 

1469  Clarence  and  Warwick  retire  to  France, 

and  join  the  Lancastrians. 

1470  Clarence  rejoins  his  brother,  while  War- 

wick lands  in  England,  restores  Henry 

VI.  to  the  throne,  and  drives  Edward 

into  exile,  October. 

JJTJ  ^tnm  of  Edward  in  March;  he  defeats 

and  ktilB  Warvtkik  afe  Bftraet,  April  14, 

Mad  defeat*  and  captures  Queen  Mar< 


garet  at  Tewkesbury,  May  4. 

1471  Death  of  Henry  VI.  in  the  Tower,  about 

May  20. 
Albert  Durer,  a  fkmous  engraver,  bom  at 

Nuremberg,  May  20 :  died  April  6, 1528. 
Thomas    Wolsey   (afterwards    Cardinal), 

bom  at  Ipswich^  in  August. 

1472  The  various  Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain 

united  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  the 
last  Moorish  kingdom  conquered  by  Fer- 
dinand, in  1492. 

1473  George  Nevil,  archbishop  of  York  (bro- 

ther to  Warwick),  stripped  of  all  his 
possessions,  and  tnrown  into  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  till  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death,  in  1476. 

The  royal  dmpel  at  Windsor  founded  by 

Edward. 

1474  John  Bourchier  (Lord  Bemers),  the  trans- 

lator of  Froissart's  Chronicles,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  noble  English  writers,  was 
bom  about  this  year. 

The  first  printed  ahnanaok  published  at 

Nuremberg  by  Regiomontanus  the  as- 
tronomer ;  bom  1436,  died  1476. 

Printing  introduced  into  England,  by  W. 

Caxton. 

1475  Peace  between  Edward  and  Louis  XI.  of 

France,  ratified  at  Pequigny,  Aug.  29. 
Hugh  Latimer,  afterwards  oishop,  and  a 

martyr,  bom. 
Queen  Margaret  ransomed  by  the  king- of 

France,  for  50,000  crowns. 
1477  Charles  the  Rash,  duke  of  Burgundy, 

killed  at  the  battle  of  Nan(Qr,  Jan.  5. 
-«—  University  of  Aberdeen  founded. 
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1478  Tbe  dnke  of  Claaneneo  attatnted  of  treason, 
and  sooD  attm  pat  to  death  in  th«  Tower, 
¥W).  18. 

—  The  InqnisitUm  introduced  into  Spain. 

148S  Peace  conchided  at  Edinburgh  between 
Enffland  and  Scotland,  a  desultory  war 
having  been  carried  on  for  near  twenty 
yean. 


1482  Death  of  Margaret  of  Anjon,  the  queen  of 
Henry  VI.,  at  Saumur,  in  France. 

1483  Death  of  King  Edward,  April  9. 
—  Edward  IV.  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 

English  King  who  had  ships  of  war  of  his 
<3twn ;  they  were  six  in  number.  He  also 
possessed  several  merchant  vessels,  with 
which  he  traded  to  the  south  of  Europe. 

VrOT  unaware  that  liis  title,  thougli  admitted  in  the  metropolis,  was 
-*-^  opposed  by  many  and  powerful  enemies  elsewhere,  Edward  saw 
the  necessity  of  bringing  matters  to  a  speedy  issue  ;  and,  collecting  a 
great  army  of  forty-nine  thousand  men,  marched,  together  with  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  into  the  north.  Margaret  was  there  before  him,  and  her 
forces,  to  the  amount  of  sixty  thousand,  occupied  a  position  in  the 
vicinity  of  York.  The  two  armies  approached  one  another,  and  an  affair 
took  place  on  the  28th  of  IVIarch,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  the 
bridge  at  Ferrybridge  by  lord  Clifford.  But  Clifford  was  in  his  turn 
attacked,  by  a  detachment  under  lord  Falconberg,  his  corps  dispersed, 
and  himself  slain.  These  skirmishes  were  preliminary  to  the  decisive 
battle  which  was  fought  next  day,  between  Towton  and  Saxton,  and 
which  lasted,  without  intermission,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
three  in  the  afternoon.  It  ended  in  the  total  rout  of  the  Lancastrians, 
who  left  on  the  field  twenty-eight  thousand  dead,  including  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  six  other  noblemen,  besides  many  of  the  bravest 
and  most  devoted  of  the  northern  gentry. 

Broken  in  spirit,  not  less  than  in  resources,  the  friends  of  Henry  con- 
veyed him  to  Scotland,  where,  for  a  brief  space,  he  and  his  restless  wife 
enjoyed  a  secure  asylum.     In  the  mean  while,  Edward  returned  to 
London,  and  his  title  being  again  formally  acknowle'dged  by  a  subser- 
vient parliament,  he  went  through  the  ceremony  of  a  coronation  on  the 
29th  of  June.     Bills  of  attainder  against  all  the  adherents  of  the  opposite 
fection  were  now  brought  in  and  passed.     Every  suspected  person, 
whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  was  prosecuted,  and  the  scaffold  streamed 
with  some  of  the  best  blood  of  England,  which  the  field  had  not  drunk 
in.     But  the  Lancastrians,  though  defeated,  were  not  yet  overcome. 
Supported  by  two  thousand  men-at-arms,  which  Louis  of  France  had 
furnished,  and  followed  by  a  band  of  Scottish  adventurers,  Margaret, 
dragging  Henry  in  her  train,  burst  again  into  the  northern  counties,  and 
made  herself  mistress,  by  surprise,  of  the  castles  of  Bamborough,  Dun- 
stanburgh,  and  Alnwick.     But  it  was  the  last  convulsion  of  an  expiring 
cause.     The  Lancastrians  were  defeated  in  two  battles ;  the  first  fought 
at  Hedgley  Moor,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1464 ;  the  second  at  Hexham, 
a  few  days  later.     They  never  held  up  their  heads  again.     Margaret 
escaped  to  her  father's  court,  where  she  passed  a  few  years  of  uneasy 
repose,  while  Henry,  betrayed  by  a  monk  of  Abingdon,  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  Edward,  and  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
Secure  as  he  believed  Hmself  to  be  in  the  extirpation  of  his  enemies, 
Edwaid  soon  began  to  indulge  his  natural  disposition,  in  which  were 
ftrangdy  mixed  up  the  Jove  of  pleasure,  and  a  iec\Lk^^  «xv^  ^tssi\xs^ 
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cruelty.  His  beautiful  person  and  elegant  manners  rendered  him  an 
especial  favourite  with  the  fair  sex ;  and  he  permitted  no  ties  of  religion 
ot  honour  to  stand  between  him  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  most 
unworthy  wishes. 

But,  popular  as  he  unquestionably  was  in  the  metropolis,  the  nation  at 
large  was  far  from  satisfied.  Repeated  insurrections  broke  out,  which 
occasioned  him  some  uneasiness  ;  but  which  he  repressed,  and  punished 
with  ruthless  severity,  so  long  as  he  could  count  upon  the  services  of  the 
great  nobles.  In  an  evil  hour,  however,  he  gave  deadly  umbrage  to  the 
most  distinguished  among  these,  one  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his 
throne,  which  he  had  ample  reason  afterwards  to  repent.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  confirm  the  revolution,  by  espousing  some  foreign  prin- 
cess, and  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  engaged  for  him  the  hand  of  Bona, 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  sister  to  the  queen  of  France. 
Obeying  the  impulse  of  a  sudden  passion,  Edward  at  once  sacrificed  this 
alliance,  and  mortally  offended  the  great  chief  whom  he  had  employed 
as  his  ambassador.  \Vhile  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Grafton,  near  Stony 
Stratford,  he  chanced  to  meet  a  young  lady,  by  whose  attractions  his  sus- 
ceptible temperament  was  instantly  affected.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Jacqueline  of  Luxemburg,  by  her  second  husband.  Sir  Kichard  Woodville, 
a  private  gentleman,  who  soon  after  this  adventure  was  created  earl  of 
Eivers.  The  lady  herself,  though  still  very  young,  had  been  already 
married  to  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  a  gallant  knight,  who  fell  at  the  second 
battle  of  St.  Alban's  while  fighting  in  the  Lancastrian  ranks.  But  this 
circumstance  weighed  little  with  the  amorous  prince,  who  finding  the 
widow  proof  against  corruption,  made  an  offer  of  his  hand.  It  was  ac- 
cepted, and  a  clandestine  maniage  took  place ;  which  was  avowed  after 
the  victory  of  Hexham,  and  the  queen  was  crowned  in  the  following  year. 
Warwick,  popularly  surnamed  the  King-maker,  was  too  well  aware 
of  his  own  value,  readily  to  forgive  this  slight ;  but  when  he  beheld  the 
Woodvilles  promoted  to  places  of  honour  and  emolument,  and  their  sons 
and  daughters  married  into  the  best  families,  his  jealousy,  not  less  than 
his  vanity,  became  inflamed.  He  intrigued  with  the  king's  brother,  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  the  advancement  of  the  Woodvilles  was 
also  distasteful,  and  gave  to  him,  in  defiance  of  Edward's  remonstrances, 
the  hand  of  his  daughter,  the  ceremony  being  performed  at  Calais  by  the 
afchbishop  of  York,  Warwick's  brother.  Frequent  quarrels  and  pre- 
tended reconciliations  ensued,  wliich  tenninated  in  an  open  rupture,  and 
the  denunciation,  by  royal  authority,  of  Warwick  and  Clarence  as  traitors. 
Both  sides  now  took  up  arms ;  but  Warwick  and  Clarence,  though  at  one 
time  they  held  the  king  a  prisoner,  permitting  their  partisans  to  be  over- 
thrown in  detail,  were  forced  to  flee  the  country,  and  seek  an  asylum 
in  France.  They  were  well  received  by  Louis,  who  supplied  all  their 
wants,  and  forwarded  with  diligence  a  treaty  of  reconciliation,  into 
which  Wanvick  immediately  entered,  with  queen  Margaret.  It  was 
^ceordiugly  arranged,  that  another  effort  should  be  made  to  restore 
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Henry  to  freedom ;  that  he  should  be  replaced  upon  the  throne ;  thai 
Edward,  Margaret's  son,  should  marry  Warwick's  daughter ;  ancl  that, 
in  failure  of  issue  by  the  princess,  the  crown,  at  his  demise,  should 
devolve  on  the  duke  of  Clarence. 

These  matters  being  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  except 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  felt  that  his  interests  were  entirely  over- 
looked, Warwick  made  haste  to  concert  measures  with  his  brothers  and 
friends  at  home,  all  of  whom  undertook  to  join  his  standard  at  a  con- 
venient season.  To  favour  his  descent  upon  the  southern  coast,  a  mock 
rebellion  was  got  up  in  the  north,  which  caused  Edward  to  denude  the 
capital  entirely  of  troops ;  so  that  when,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1470, 
the  malcontents  landed  at  Plymouth,  there  was  no  one  to  oppose  them. 
They  pushed  rapidly  towards  London,  their  numbers  swelling  as  they 
went,  and  Heniy  was  proclaimed  amid  the  applause  of  a  giddy  multitude, 
always,  and  under  all  circumstances,  delighted  with  change.  This  done, 
Warwick  and  his  troops  marched  into  Yorkshire,  where  the  king  was 
osing  every  exertion  to  assemble  his  retainers.  When  they  reached  Don- 
caster,  their  army  feU  not  short  of  sixty  thousand  men ;  while  of  the 
troops,  inferior  in  point  of  numbers,  which  attended  the  king,  a  large 
portion  was  disaffected.  Edward,  alarmed  before  day  by  the  reported 
desertion  of  lord  Montague,  the  brother  of  Wanvick,  and  of  the  corps 
of  which  he.  was  at  the  head,  lost  all  confidence  in  his  aimy ;  and 
escaping  on  horseback  to  Lynn,  embarked  on  board  of  a  merchant-brig, 
and  fled  to  Holland.  Immediately  he  was  declared  a  traitor,  by  a  par- 
liament convoked  in  Henry's  name ;  his  estates  forfeited,  and  his 
honours  taken  away ;  while  all  the  sentences  which  had  been  passed 
during  what  was  termed  his  usurpation  were  reversed.  Very  little 
blood,  however,  was  spilt  by  the  dominant  faction  in  revenge  of  ancient 
injuries ;  the  only  nobleman  who  suffered  was  Tiptoft,  earl  of  Worcester, 
whose  cruelties,  while  he  held  the  ofhce  of  constable,  had  acquired  for 
him  the  title  of  butcher,  and  the  hatred  of  the  people. 

The  reception  which  awaited  the  fugitive  Edward  at  the  court  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  was  agreeable  to  the  cautious  policy  on  which  the 
duke  usually  acted ;  in  public,  the  latter  affected  to  recognise  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things  in  England,  while  he  privately  supplied  his  brother- 
in-law  with  money  and  ships.  Of  these  Edward  made  such  good  use, 
that  in  the  month  of  March  following,  he  was  enabled  to  land  at  Raven- 
spur,  in  Yorkshii-e,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  with  whom 
he  began  a  rapid  but  cautious  march  towards  London.  At  first  the 
country  people  held  back  from  him,  and  he  was  compelled,  on  several 
occasions,  to  disavow  all  intentions  of  unsettling  the  government ;  but  as 
he  proceeded,  his  adherents  acquired  more  courage,  and  his  army,  in 
which  the  duke  of  Clarence  was  again  become  a  leader,  had  swelled  to 
the  amount  of  sixty  thousand  men.  He  entered  the  capital  unopposed, 
and  was  again  proclaimed  king.  But  his  dangers  were  not  yet  over ; 
AYanv'ick,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  force,  moved  upouYtia  leax  \  «sv\. 
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the  king  hurried  forth  to  meet  and  to  give  him  battle.  On  the  14th  of 
April  this  decisive  rencounter  took  place  at  Bamet ;  it  ended  in  the 
death  of  Warwick,  and  the  irretrievable  discomfiture  of  his  soldiers. 

On  the  very  day  which  witnessed  this  great  event,  queen  Margaret 
landed  at  Plymouth,  bringing  in  her  train  a  corps  of  French  auxiliaries. 
She  was  preparing  to  hasten  her  march,  when  intelligence  of  the  fall  of 
Warwick,  and  of  the  destruction  of  his  army,  was  communicated  to  her. 
In  utter  despair  she  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu ;  but  the  Lancas- 
trian lords,  who  still  remained  faithful  to  the  cause,  induced  her  to  quit 
that  asylum,  conducted  her  to  Bath,  and  again  raised  forces.  Edward 
was  not  slow  in  seeking  them.  At  Tewkesbury  he  arrived  in  sight  of 
their  position,  which  they  had  intrenched  mth  great  care,  and,  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May,  he  led  his  people  to  the 
assault.  Somerset,  the  queen's  general,  drove  back  the  storming  parties ; 
and  perceiving  that  confusion  prevailed  in  their  ranks,  sallied  out  in  his 
turn;  but  he  was  deserted  by  lord  Wenlock,  who,  from  cowardice  or 
treachery,  held  back,  and  being  in  his  turn  defeated,  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  rally.  He  beat  out,  with  his  own  hand,  the  brains  of  the  traitor, 
and,  seeing  that  the  rout  could  not  be  stayed,  quitted  the  field. 

The  queen  with  her  son  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  Somerset, 
and  others  of  the  principal  officers,  took  shelter  in  a  church.  Of  the 
queen,  Edward  took  no  heed.  He  gave  her  in  charge  to  a  proper  escort, 
and  calling  the  young  prince  to  his  presence,  haughtily  demanded  why 
he  had  presumed  to  enter  his  realm  in  arms.  The  youth  boldly,  but 
imprudently,  replied,  "  I  came  to  preserve  my  father's  crown,  and  my 
own  inheritance."  Edward  was  barbarous  enough  to  strike  the  boy  in 
the  face  with  his  gauntlet;  upon  which  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  or 
perhaps  their  attendants,  despatched  him  with  their  swords.  Eor  two 
days  the  sanctity  of  the  building  preserved  the  lives  of  Somerset  and 
his  unfortunate  companions ;  but  on  the  third,  a  band  of  armed  men 
burst  into  the  church;  and  the  fugitives,  being  dragged  forth  to  a 
scaffold  which  had  been  erected  hard  by,  were,  without  even  the 
mockery  of  a  trial,  beheaded. 

Edward,  after  these  foul  murders,  returned  to  London,  where 
Margaret  and  her  unfortunate  husband  were  committed  prisoners  to 
the  Tower.  The  former  was  at  length  ransomed  by  her  relative,  the 
king  of  France,  and  passed  her  latter  years  in  obscurity  at  his  court ; 
the  latter  survived  his  captivity  but  a  few  weeks.  Kumour  attributed 
his  death  to  violence,  and  Kichard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  king's 
younger  brother,  is  charged  with  the  crime ;  but  for  these  tales  there 
is  but  doubtful  authority.  He  expired,  however,  unattended;  and 
wa3  buried  with  as  little  show  of  sorrow  as  his  weak,  and  therefore 
mischievous,  career  entitled  him  to  receive. 

The  remainder  of  Edward's   history  embraces   little  else  than  a 

detail  of  cruelties  and  intrigues,  of  meannesses  not  often  paralleled  in 

the  proceedings  of  a  crowned  head,  and  of  ostentatious  prepai-ationa 
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agamst  enteiprises  winch  never  were  seriously  designed.  Among  the 
acts  of  tyranny  of  which  he  was  guilty,  the  treatment  of  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  Claiience,  deserves  especial  record.  Doubtless  the  relatives 
had  never  sincerely  forgiven  the  wrongs  which  they  had  mutually  in- 
flicted and  received ;  but  there  was  an  apparent  amity  between  them, 
when  the  king,  during  a  hunting-match  at  Yarrow-park,  killed  a  white 
buck,  which  was  an  especial  favourite  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  one 
Thomas  Burdett.  Burdett,  in  the  first  transports  of  rage,  expressed  a 
wish,  that  "  the  buck's  horns  were  in  the  belly  of  him  who  killed  it." 
The  rash  words  were  reported  to  the  king,  who  caused  the  imprudent 
ntterer  to  be  instantly  imprisoned  and  put  to  death.  Burdett  was  an 
officer  of  Clarence's  household ;  and  when  the  latter  reproached  his 
brother  with  his  tyrannical  conduct,  he  was  himself  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  being  condemned  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  he  was  then 
put  to  death,  according  to  the  tale  of  the  times,  by  being  drowned  in  a 
butt  of  malmsey. 

While  thus  giving  loose  to  his  more  vindictive  passions,  the  king 
put  no  curb  upon  other  propensities,  to  the  indulgence  of  which 
he  sacrificed  the  peace  of  many  honourable  families,  and  ultimately 
his  own  health  and  even  his  life.  At  the  same  time,  he  affected  to 
revive  the  ancient  claim  upon  the  crown  of  France,  and  made  a  show 
of  arms,  only  that  he  might  extract  from  the  politic  Louis  repeated 
gratuities  in  money.  He  became  indeed,  at  last,  as  well  as  many  of 
his  chief  councillors,  a  regular  pensioner  on  the  court  of  Paris,  which 
likewise  amused  him  Tvith  empty  professions  of  a  desire  to  contract  a 
marriage  between  his  daughter  and  the  Dauphin.  It  is  said  that 
the  discovery  of  this  cheat  (for  Louis  never  designed  it  to  be  other) 
operated  upon  the  irascible  prince  like  a  poisoned  draught ;  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  died  suddenly,  the  slave  of  the  lowest  vices,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1483. 

Edward  the  Fourth  lived  to  the  age  of  forty-one,  and  swayed  the 
sceptre,  reckoning  from  his  first  proclamation  as  king,  twenty-two 
years.  His  reign  is  chiefly  memorable  for  that  bloody  civil  war,  which, 
firom  the  devices  on  the  banners  of  the  contending  parties,  a  red  and 
a  white  rose,  was  called  the  War  of  the  Roses.  But  there  occurred, 
besides  this,  one  or  two  events,  which  better  mark  the  progress  of  the 
public  mind.  The  right  of  electing  representatives,  or  knights  of  the 
shire,  was  limited  to  such  as  possessed  an  unencumbered  property  in 
land,  of  the  annual  value  of  forty  shillings ;  a  sum  equal  to  abnost  as 
many  pounds  in  the  nineteenth  century.  An  act  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
had  thrown  open  the  franchise  to  all  who  held  of  mesne  lords,  as  well  as 
to  the  inunediate  tenants  of  the  crown ;  and  there  arose,  in  consequence, 
80  much  confusion  and  riot,  that  it  was  considered  necessaiy  to  curtail 
the  privilege. 

The  growing  influence  of  the  Commons,  though  occasionally  over- 
shadowed by  the  terrors  of  Edward's  cruelty,  is  abunAanttj  mwiSa^V^^ 
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on  various  occasions.  Their  interference  in  church  affairs  is  particularly 
bold.  They  petitioned  the  king  that  no  foreigner  should  be  permitted 
to  hold  preferment  within  the  realm ;  and  that,  in  cases  of  non-residence, 
the  patrons  of  livings  might  be  permitted  to  present  anew.  The  king 
eluded  these  petitions  ;  but  could  not  prevent  them  from  reviving  and 
giving  additional  force  to  various  statutes  enacted  in  earKer  times,  with 
a  view  to  cvui:ail  the  usui-pations  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

In  this  reign,  England  was  a  country  of  export  for  com.  Attempts 
were  also  made,  but  without  success,  to  pass  a  species  of  navigation 
laws ;  and  last,  though  not  least  in  point  of  importance,  for  the  first 
time,  money  was  borrowed  for  the  public  service,  on  a  parliamentary 
security.  The  national  debt,  therefore,  or  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  burden  of  a  national  debt,  whatever  its  advantages  or  disadvantages 
may  be,  proves  to  be  of  older  date  than  is  generally  imagined. 
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EDWARD  V.     1483,  April  9-— 1483,  June  25. 


1488  Edward  V.,  eldest  son  of  Edward  IV., 
proclaimed  king,  April  9. 

—  Edward  leaves  Ludlow  Castle,  Salop,  for 
London,  with  his  uncle  Lord  Rivery,  his 
brother  Lord  Richard  Grey,  Sir  Thomas 
Vaughan,  and  others,  April' 24. 

— «—  Lord  Rivers,  Lord  R.  Grey,  Sir  T.  Vaughan, 
and  Sir  R.  Hawes,  arrested  at  Stony 
Stratford,  April  80,  and  carried  prisoners 
to  Pom  fret. 

— —  The  queen  mother,  with  her  younger  son 
Itichard,  duke  of  York,  t^es  sanctuary 
at  WeatwitiBter,  May  1, 


1483  Edward  makes  his  public  entry  into  Lon- 
don, May  4. 

A  new  parliament  summoned.  May  IS,  to 

meet  June  25. 

Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,   appointed 

Protector  and  Defender,  May  19. 

The  protector  announces,  June  5,  the  coro- 
nation of  Edward  for  June  22. 

Lord  Hastings  arrested  and  beheaded  in 

the  Tower,  June  13.  On  the  same  day 
the  prisoners  at  Pomfret  are  executed. 

Jane    Shore    performs    public  peuanoe^ 

Sunday,  June  15. 
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of  DJcttiDom 

-iiirth  left  behind  him  two  sons  and  five  daughters. 

"F  the  Bona,  then  a  youth  of  tliii'teeu,  was  immediately 

-  !iy  the  title  of  Edward  the  Fii'th,  while  the  dignity  and 

■ior  were  assigned  to  liia  uncle,  Bichard,  duke  of  G  louee*- 

<  'riod  the  kingdom  was  torn  by  factions,  different,  indeed, 

ring  a  widely  diflcrent  object  in  view,  from  those  which 

■  long  and  so  deadly  a  struggle;  but  each  sufficiently 

Lulh  sufiiciently  vindictive,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  much 

iTJuie.     The  death  of  their  patron  served  not  to  nllay 

..Lfrtained  of  the  WoodvUlea  by  the  old  nobility,  while 

-  means  of  barbarous  gratihciition ;  aud  Gloucester  irns 

:  i.'plv  imtnied  with  the  passion  to  pennit  tliese  means 

.1.     Under  the  pretext  of  doing  honour  to  bis  nephew, 

.;i.ying  to  London  in  company  nith  his  uncle,  Lord  ffivers, 

^l«r9  of  his  mother's  faiuily,  Eicbard  went  to  meet  hiin  at 

.  !,  when  he  immediately  seized  Lord  liivers  and  Lord 

;.-.  and  two  of  their  chief  attendants,  and  ihtaw  them  into 

.i]i!j  Edwaid  was  then  conducted,  more  as  a  captive  than  a 

.  don,  where  he  and  his  younger  brother,  the  duke  of  ^ork, 

.id  aUo  prevailed  upon  the  dowager  queen  Elizabeth  to 

-  keeping,  were  placed  in  the  Tower. 

.ioueestcrhad  been  freely  aided  by  niany  of  the  most  power 

■lie  laud.     Tlie  duke  of  Uuekingbain,  indeed,  wf-  '■ 

_Lout ;  and  Lords  Stanley  and  Hastings  offered  m 
-   which  they  believed  to   be  directed  only  against  i 
Woodvilles.     But   wlien  rumouH  of  tlie  i""" 
jirinccs  obtained  eirculation,  all  of  which  n 
10  the  protector^  these  noblemen  began  to  ^ 
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designs  still  more  daring.  Stanley  was  the  first  to  take  the  alarm, 
which  he  communicated  to  Hastings.  How  Gloucester  became  aware 
of  this  fact  does  not  appear,  further  than  that,  through  a  lawyer,  named 
Catesby,  he  had  sounded  Hastings,  and  found  him  true  to  the  king ; 
but  its  consequences  proved  fatal  to  some  of  the  party,  and  had  well- 
nigh  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole.  During  a  council  which  he 
held  in  the  Tower,  on  the  13th  of  June,  Gloucester  caused  Hastings  to 
be  arrested,  and  borne  off,  before  the  faces  of  those  present,  to  instant 
execution,  while  Stanley  narrowly  escaped  death  from  a  blow  with 
a  pole-axe,  which  one  of  the  soldiers,  as  if  by  accident,  aimed  at  his 
head.  That  day  was  not,  however,  stained  by  the  murder  of  Hastings 
alone  ;  Lord  Rivers,  Grey,  Hawes,  and  Vaughan,  died  upon  the  scaffold 
at  Pomfret,  victims  to  the  jealousy  of  the  very  nobleman  whom  Glou- 
cester had  used  as  a  tool,  and  as  a  tool  now  cast  aside. 

Having  next  arrested  Lord  Stanley,  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  others 
of  the  coimcil,  while  he  courted  popularity  by  the  persecution  of  Jane 
Shore,  one  of  the  least  guilty  of  the  late  king's  many  mistresses,  Richard 
conceived  that  the  moment  had  arrived  when  it  would  be  judicious  to 
develop  his  plans  by  aiming  boldly  and  undisguisedly  at  the  possession 
of  the  crown.  With  this  view  he  caused  Dr.  Shaw,  a  popular  preacher, 
to  inveigh,  in  a  discourse  delivered  at  Paul's  Cross,  against  the  illegiti- 
macy of  the  young  princes ;  and  finding  that  this  expedient  produced 
no  acclamation  in  his  own  favour,  he  sent  Buckingham  to  lay  his  case 
before  the  mob  with  even  less  of  disguise.  Still  the  populace  were 
silent,  till  the  Lord  Mayor,  already  a  party  to  the  plot,  set  them  the 
example,  when  a  few  voices  were  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Long  live  King 
Richard  !  "  This  was  all  that  Buckingham  desired.  He  hastened  to 
Castle  Barnard,  where  Richard  resided,  presented  to  him  a  deed,  exe- 
cuted, as  he  declared,  by  the  three  estates,  which  contained  a  formal 
tender  of  the  crown ;  and  on  his  affecting  to  decline  the  charge,  assured 
him  that  the  people  would  take  no  refusal.  Apparently  overcome  by 
these  solicitations,  Richard  permitted  himself  to  be  proclaimed,  and 
avowed  his  determination  to  preserve  entire  the  honour  and  liberties 
of  the  great  country  over  whose  destinies  he  was  constrained  to  preside. 

RICHARD  THE  THIRD. 

'PHE  first  act  of  Richard's  administration  was  one  of  extreme  cruelty, 
■^  though,  in  his  circumstances,  not  different  from  what  might  have 
been  expected.  He  commanded  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury,  constable  of 
the  Tower,  to  put  the  young  princes  to  death ;  and  on  that  gentleman 
replying  that  "  he  knew  not  how  to  dip  his  hands  in  blood,"  desired 
him  to  resign  to  others,  for  a  single  night,  the  keys  and  custody  of  the 
fortress.  A  fit  instrument,  in  the  person  of  Sir  James  Tyn-el,  was 
found,  who  again  employed  meaner  assassins  under  him,  and  the  poor 
cblJdren  were  the  same  night  suffocated  ia  their  sleep,  and  bmied 
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at  the  foot  of  tte  stair  under  a  heap  of  stones.  By  this  foul  deed 
Eichard  imagined  that  he  had  removed  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  per- 
manency of  his  power.  His  next  measure  was  to  aim  at  attaching  to 
himself  as  many  partisans  as  possible,  partly  by  loading  with  rewards 
all  who  had  contributed  to  his  rise,  partly  by  conciliating  the  clergy, 
and  pandering  to  the  prejudices  of  the  rabble. 

In  the  hope  which  he  ventured  to  entertain  of  conciliating  the  body 
of  the  people,  he  was  altogether  deceived.  There  never  prevailed  but 
one  opinion  respecting  Lim,  and  one  earnest,  though  concealed  desire, 
to  compass  his  downfal.  His  efforts  to  gratify,  and  hence  to  secure 
the  fidelity  of  his  late  agents,  proved  equally  futile.  The  first  to  desert 
him  was  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  whatever  his  motive  might 
be,  soon  withdrew  from  Richard's  court,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
arrangement  of  a  plan  for  the  subversion  of  a  throne  which  he  had 
mainly  contributed  to  rear.  There  resided  at  this  time  in  Brittany, 
Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  a  descendant,  through  the  female  line,  of  John 
of  Graunt,  but  the  offspring  of  his  second  marriage  with  Catherine 
Swynford.  In  strict  propriety  #f  speech,  the  children  were  not  in  the 
fine  of  succession,  for  the  act  of  parliament,  which  rendered  them 
legitimate,  put  in  an  express  exception  with  reference  to  that  point; 
but  the  late  wars  having  cut  off  all  the  direct  claimants  through  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  the  friends  of  that  house  had  long  turned  with 
natural  partiality  to  Richmond.  To  him,  therefore,  so  soon  as  the 
death  of  the  piinces  became  generally  known  (and  that  appears  not 
to  have  been  the  case,  if,  indeed,  the  crime  were  actually  committed, 
till  after  Richard  had  set  out  on  a  progress  to  the  north),  public  atten- 
tion was  immediately  dii'ected.  Buckingham  opened  with  him  a  nego- 
tiation, as  did  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  southern  counties. 
It  was  arranged  that  he  should  invade  England,  that  they  should  join 
him  with  their  followers,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  success,  he  should 
many  the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
80  as  to  unite  in  one  the  rights  of  the  rival  families. 

A  continuance  of  stormy  weather,  with  other  causes,  having  delayed 
the  coming  of  Henry,  Buckingham,  who  had  ascertained  that  he  was 
an  object  of  more  than  suspicion  at  court,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  movement.  He  raised  an  army,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Gloucester. 
Here  a  succession  of  heavy  rains  had  so  swollen  the  river,  that  the  face 
of  the  country  exhibited  ths  appearance  of  a  huge  lake;  and  his  Welsh 
soldiers,  alike  unable  to  push  on,  and  to  find  subsistence,  disbanded 
themselves  and  returned  home.  Meanwhile,  Richard  was  hastening 
to  meet  him,  and  Buckingham,  at  a  distance  from  every  other  place 
of  retreat,  threw  himself  on  the  fidelity  of  an  old  servant,  named 
Banister.  The  traitor  betrayed  him,  and  he  was  led  to  immediate  execu- 
tion. But  Richard,  though  he  returned  in  triumph  to  London,  and 
ventured  for  the  first  time  to  call  together  a  parliament ;  thougji  ha 
obtained  from  that  assembly  a  formixl  recognition  of  \ia  \.\\te,  wi  Wi\,  ^i 
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bastardy  against  his  brother's  children,  and  of  attainder  against  the 
earl  of  Eichmond ;  and  though  he  prevailed  upon  the  queen  dowager 
to  promise  him  the  hand  of  her  daughter,  and  is  charged  with,  having 
made  way  for  the  arrangement  by  poisoning  his  wife  Anne,  the  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  was  far  from  feeling  himself  secure  in  a  seat 
which  he  had  polluted  by  the  foulest  crimes.  He  strove,  indeed,  to 
conciliate  the  people  by  passing  various  popular  laws.  He  abolished 
the  practice  of  benevolences,  ordered  that  justice  should  be  strictly 
administered ;  and  himself  set  the  example  by  hearing  various  causes, 
in  which,  as  they  affected  not  his  own  interests,  his  decisions  proved  to 
be  equitable.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  devices  Richmond  landed  at 
Milford  Haven,  and  his  horizon  became  instantly  overcast.  Ignorant 
of  the  point  on  which  the  projected  invasion  might  fall,  he  had  taken 
post  with  an  army  at  Nottingham,  and  now  marched  with  all  speed 
to  anticipate,  by  a  battle,  whatever  disaffection  might  prevail  in  other 
quarters.  The  hostile  armies  met  at  Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  on  the 
22nd  of  August,  1485  ;  and  though  veiy  unequally  matched — for  the  one 
excelled  in  number,  the  other  in  tlie  devi(tion  of  its  officers  to  their  cause 
—fought  with  great  fury.  But  the  scale  was  turned  against  Richard  by 
a  sudden  movement  on  the  part  of  Lord  Stanley,  who,  at  the  head  of  a 
separate  corps,  had  hovered  about  the  skirts  of  the  field,  as  if  undecided 
how  to  act.  His  men  closed  in  upon  the  tyrant  just  as  he  had  arrived 
within  sword's  length  of  his  rival,  and,  piercing  him  through  with  many 
wounds,  ended  at  once  his  reign  and  his  life.  Immediately  the  royal 
army  took  to  flight,  and  Richmond  was  hailed  on  the  field,  Stanley  set- 
ting the  example,  as  king  of  England,  by  the  style  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 


whom  was  Edward  IV.  eucoeeded  ? 

^ho  was  appointed  protector  ? 
What  was  his  first  act  ? 
By  whom  was  he  supported  ? 
Why  did  some  of  them  desert  him? 
How  did  he  act  towards  them  ? 
What  was  his  next  step  P 
How  did  he  obtain  iwssession  of  the  crown  ? 
What  was  the  first  act  of  Richard's  reif^n  ? 
How  did  he  endeavour  to  procure  supporters 

(tf  all  classes? 
How  did  his  schemes  succeed  ? 


Who  was  the  first  to  desert  him  ? 

What  plan  did  he  form  ? 

What  claim  to  the  throne  had  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond? 

How  was  Buckingham's  project  defeated  P 

What  was  his  fate  ? 

What  steps  did  Richard  take  to  secure  himself? 

Where  did  Richmond  land  P 

How  did  Richard  act  ? 

How  was  he  overthrown  ? 

By  what  title  was  the  earl  of  Bidimond  after- 
wards known  P 
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IffiS  A  puliament  nieeU,  Sept.  7,  by  which 
the  crown  is  settled  upon  king  Henry 
and  his  heirs. 

>—  The  sweatini;  sickness  jMrevailed  to  a 
dreadful  extent,  b^nnins  in  Henry's 
army  on  his  landing  at  Milford  Haven, 
and  spreading  in  London,  from  Sept.  21 
totiieendof  Oct. 

»—  Henry  crowned  at  Westminster,  Oct.  80. 

The  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  late  duke 

of  Caaienoe,  committed  to  the  Tower, 
Nov.  1. 

I486  Henry  Til.  marries  Elizabeth  of  York, 
thos  uniting  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  Jan.  18. 

Lord  Lovell's  rebellion  in  ApriL 

'——  Lambert  Simnel,  pretending  to  be  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  and  heir  to  the  crown, 
lands  in  Ireland,  in  November,  where  he 
is  well  received. 

— —  Bartholomew  Diaz  sails  fh>m  Portagal 
in  August,  and  having  discovered  tne 
C^e  of  Good  Hope,  and  above  800 
leagues  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  returns  in 
14»7. 

1187  Lamb«t  Simnel  is  crowned  at  Dublin. 
and  invades  England;  is  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Stoke,  June  16. 

»—  Ckxronation  of  the  queen-consort  Elisa- 
beth, Nor.  25. 

— —  The  Court  of  Star-chamber  either  first 
established,  or  its  powers  greatly  en- 
larged. 

1480  The  earl  of  Northumberland  killed  by 
some  rebels  in  Yorkshire. 

— •  Haps  and  sea-charts  brought  into  Eng- 
land by  Columbus's  brother. 

Itfl  !nie  stud^  of  the  Greek  language  com- 
menced m  England. 

1492  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  took  the  title  of 
Hichard,  duke  of  York,  appeal's  in  Ire- 
land, in  Mav,  but  soon  withdraws  to 
France,  and  tnence  to  the  Netherlands. 

— —  Died  at  Florence,  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
April  9. 

— —  Columbus  made  his  first  voyage  this  year, 
discovering  the  Western  World;  the 
first  point  of  land  which  he  saw  being 
San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
whicfa  was  observed  on  the  night  of 
Oct.  11. 

1494  Jamaica  discovered  by  Columbus,  May  8. 

Perkin  Warbeck,  repulsed  in  an  attempt 

to  land  at  Deal,  proceeds  to  Scotland, 
where  he  is  well  received. 

1485  Letters  patent  granted  by  Henry,  March  5, 
to  John  Cabot  and  his  sons,  for  the  dis- 
covery, conquest,  and  settlement  of  un- 
known lands;  Newfoundland  discovered 
by  John  and  his  son  Sebastian,  June  24, 
1497,  in  searching  for  a  north-west  pas- 
sage to  India. 


1496  The  Scots  invade  England,  accompanied 

by  Warbeck. 

1497  A  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Cornwall;  the 

rebels  march  to  Blackheath,  where  they 
are  totally  defeated,  June  22. 

The  Scots  again  invade  England,  but  are 

driven  back;  a  treaty  is  concluded,  in 
consequence  of  which  Perkin  Warbeck  is 
obliged  to  leave  Scotland;  he  makes  an 
unsuccessful  application  to  the  Irish 
chieib,  and  then  lands  iu  Cornwall. 

The  Cornish  men   advance   to  Taunton. 

where  Warbeck  abandons  them,  and 
takes  sanctuary  at  Bcaulieu  Abbey, 
Hants,  but  soon  surrenders  himself  to 
the  king  upon  promise  of  life. 

Cape  of  uood  Hope  doubled  by  Vasco  de 

Gama,  and  the  passage  to  the  East  In- 
dies discovered ;  ne  set  sail  from  Lisbon, 
July  8,  and  having  visited  Calicut,  re- 
turned to  Lisbon,  bept.  1499. 

1496  Warbeck  confesses  his  imposture,  is  put 
in  the  pillory,  and  then  committed  to 
the  Tower. 

1499  Bichard  Walford,  pretending  to  be  the 

earl  of  Warwick,  is  executed,  March. 
The  earl  of  Warwick  and  Warbeck  con- 
cert means  to  escape  from  the  Tower, 
upon  which  they  are  executed  as  traitors ; 
Warbeck  on  Aug.  20,  Warwick  on  Nov. 
28. 

1500  Wolsey  obtabicd  his  first  church  prefer- 

ment (the  rectory  of  Lymington,  in 
Hants)  from  the  marquis  or  Dorset. 

Brazil    discovered    by    the   Portuguese, 

April  24. 

1501  MaiTiage   of  Arthur,   prince  of    Wales, 

with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  Nov,  14. 

1502  Death  of  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  April 

2 ;  bom  1486. 

The  island  of  St.  Helena  discovered  by  a 

Portuguese  navigator. 

1503  Prince  Henry  is  affianced  to  his  brother 

Arthur's  widow,  June  25. 
Margaret,  Henry's  eldest  daughter,  mar- 

riea  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  Aug.  8. 
Henry  the    Seventh's  Chapel,   adjoining 

Westminster  Abbey,  built. 

1505  John  Knox,  the  Scottish  reformer,  bom 

at  Gifford,  near  Haddington- 
Shillings  first  coined  in  England.  • 

1506  Columbus  died,  May  20 ;  born  about  1485. 
Ceylon  visited  by  the  Portuguese. 

1507  The  island  of  Madagascar  discovered  by 

the  Portuguese. 

1508  Canada  visited  by  Aubert,  a  French  navi- 

gator. 
Wolsey  made  dean  of  Lincoln  by  Henry 

in  February. 
The  league  of  Cambray  against  Venice, 

BifiniGcL  iOGC  10 

1509  Death  of  Henry' VII.,  April  21. 


THE  leaders  of  the  party  to  which  he  was  mainly  indebted  for  his 
elevation,  had  stipidated,  as  one  condition  of  their  engagement  in  the 
enterprise,  that  Henry  should  take  to  wife  the  princess  Elizabeth,  the 
eldest  daughter  and  acknowledged  heu-ess  of  Edward  the  Fourth ;  and 
prudence  urged  him  to  fulfil  this  engagement  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible;  for  his  own  title  to  the  crown  would  scarcely  endui^e  ex- 
amiuatiou,  even  by  Lancastrians,  and  the  right  of  conquest  was  one 
which  it  might  have  been  unwise  to  mge.     But  Henry  \i^  b^esv  \.Q^ 
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long  accustomed  to  regard  himself  as  the  head  of  a  faction.  His  hatred 
of  the  Yorkists  was  extreme,  and  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  owing 
to  a  connexion  with  that  family  the  possession  even  of  the  throne, 
ardently  as  he  desired  to  possess  it.  He  therefore  deferred  his  marriagft 
till  after  the  ceremony  of  a  coronation  had  been  gone  through,  having 
previously  to  either  had  the  crown  settled  by  act  of  parliament  on  him 
and  his  heirs.  This  done,  he  gave  his  hand  to  Elizabeth,  amid  the 
congi'atulations  of  his  subjects,  though  he  had  considerably  marred  the 
gi-ace  of  the  act  by  committing  to  the  Tower,  two  days  after  his  corona- 
tion, and  detaining  in  close  confinement,  Edward  Plantagenet,  son  of  the 
unfortunate  duke  of  Clarence,  grandson  of  the  King-maker,  and  himself 
earl  of  Warwick. 

Had  he  been  able  to  restrain  the  two  leading  propensities  of  his 
nature — hostility  to  the  house  of  York  and  the  love  of  money — Henry 
the  Seventh  would  have  probably  governed,  with  honour  to  himself,  a 
loyal,  because  a  contented,  people.  The  former  disposition,  however, 
led  him  to  obtain  acts  of  attainder  against  some  of  the  wealthiest 
and  more  powerful  of  the  nobility ;  the  latter  impelled  him  to  seize 
with  an  eager  hand  their  estates  as  they  became  forfeited.  Again, 
though  ambitious  of  being  esteemed  an  impartial  administrator  of  the 
laws,  it  was  observed  that,  under  him,  a  partisan  of  the  obnoxious 
family  never  escaped  conviction  if  accused,  while  a  Lancastrian  had  at 
least  the  ordinary  chances.  To  his  queen,  likewise,  it  was  believed 
that  he  behaved  with  great  coldness.  She  did  not  accompany  lum 
in  a  progress  which  he  made  into  the  north,  the  principal  seat  of  her 
influence,  nor  was  she  exhibited,  as  the  party  imagined  that  she  ought 
to  have  been,  to  the  admuing  gaze  of  the  populace.  These  circum- 
stances, together  with  a  haughty  and  reserved  deportment,  served  to 
alienate,  in  a  serious  degree,  the  goodwill  of  the  English  people,  among 
whom  there  were  not  wanting  restless  and  turbulent  spirits,  the  produce 
of  many  years  of  civil  broil,  to  stir  up  from  time  to  time  seditious  move- 
ments and  rebellions. 

The  first  of  these  broke  out  in  April,  1486,  during  the  king's  progress 
towards  the  north.  Viscount  Lovell,  one  of  the  nobles  whom  he  had 
attainted  and  plundered,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it ;  but,  possessing 
neither  courage  nor  conductj  failed  in  producing  any  impression,  and 
his  followers  speedily  deserted  him.  Henry's  joy  at  this  event  was 
heightened  by  the  birth,  soon  afterwards,  of  a  son,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  name  of  Arthur,  after  the  celebrated  monarch  from  whom  the  house 
of  Tudor  pretended  to  derive  their  descent.  But  his  general  policy 
continuing  unchanged,  his  enemies  beheld  the  birth  of  that  child  with 
regret,  inasmuch  as  it  threatened  to  perpetuate  a  dynasty  from  which 
they  had  ceased  to  anticipate  that  any  good  would  result  to  England. 
They  began,  therefore,  to  look  round  for  a  leader,  whom  they  might 
set  up  in  opposition  to  the  oppressor  of  the  house  of  York  ;  and  the  craft 
of  a  few  and  the  credulity  of  the  many  contributed  to  produce  one. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  one  Eichard  Simons,  a  priest  of  Ox- 
ford, landed  in  Dublin,  with  a  boy  of  about  eleven  years  of  age,  the  son 
of  an  obscure  craftsman.  He  presented  his  ward  to  the  lord-deputy 
of  Ireland  as  Edward  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Warwick  ;  and  implored  the 
protection  of  that  nobleman  for  a  young  and  innocent  prince,  who,  by 
escaping  firom  the  Tower,  had  avoided  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  his  un- 
fortunate cousins,  the  sons  of  Edward  the  Pourth.  The  boy  had  been 
well  instructed  in  the  part  which  it  behoved  him  to  play.  His  person 
was  handsome,  his  address  noble ;  and  he  could  relate,  with  apparent 
accuracy,  his  adventures  at  Sheriff  button,  where  Wanvick  had  been  con- 
fined by  King  Richard,  in  the  Tower,  and  dm-ing  his  escape.  Now  it 
80  happened,  that  among  the  English  settlers  in  Ireland,  the  partisans 
of  the  house  of  York  had  maintained  a  decided  ascendancy  ever  since 
the  administration  of  duke  Eichard,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  the  Sixth. 
By  these  (and  the  earl  of  Kildare,  the  lord-deputy,  took  the  lead),  the 
two  adventurers  were  cordially  welcomed.  No  inquiry  was  made  how 
Warwick  came  to  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  an  unkno\vn  priest  only 
twenty-seven  years  of  age ;  nor  was  any  anxiety  evinced  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  captive  was  still  in  the  Tower.  The  boy  was  intro- 
duced to  the  nobility  of  Ireland  ;  and  with  the  universal  consent  of  the 
populace,  proclaimed  by  the  style  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  king  of  England 
and  France,  and  lord  of  Ireland. 

When  intelligence  of  these  occurrences  reached  Hemy,  he  became 
alarmed ;  not  so  much  at  what  had  happened,  as  from  his  ignorance  of 
what  might  follow.  He  published  a  general  pardon  and  amnesty  of  past 
political  offences;  he  conducted  the  real  earl  of  Warwick  from  the 
Tower  to  St.  Paul's,  and  introduced  him  to  the  nobility  and  the  people, 
and  excited  by  these  means  a  feeling  of  general  contempt  for  the  impos- 
ture which  was  practised  in  Dublin.  His  next  step  was  less  prudent, 
because  less  just.  Under  the  pretext  that  this  unaccountable  conspiracy 
had  been  got  up  by  the  queen  dowager,  the  fortunes  of  whose  house 
must  have  fallen  had  the  plot  succeeded,  he  banished  her  from  court, 
where  she  had  hitherto  resided  with  honour,  and  committed  her  to  the 
custody  of  the  monks  of  Bermondsey.  But  the  marvellous  portions  of 
this  tale  end  not  here.  The  earl  of  Lincoln,  himself  in  the  succession 
to  the  throne,  who  had  been  treated  by  Eichard  as  heir-apparent,  and 
received  from  Henry  many  marks  of  confidence,  suddenly  withdrew  to 
Burgundy,  whence,  after  consulting  with  lord  Lovell  and  the  duchess, 
he  carried  over  two  thousand  German  veterans  to  Ireland,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  banner  of  the  pretender.  At  his  suggestion,  Symnel 
(for  so  the  impostor  was  ctiUed)  went  through  the  ceremony  of  a  corona- 
tion ;  after  which  a  landing  was  effected  at  Eumess,  and  the  standard  of 
York  displayed.  Henry  made  haste  to  crush  the  rebeUion.  He  en- 
gaged the  insurgents  near  Stoke,  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter, 
tiew  Lincoln,  and  other  leaders  of  note,  in  the  field,  and  made  the 
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pretender,  witli  bis  priestly  guardian,  prisoners.  The  priest,  not  being 
amenable  to  the  civil  law,  was  handed  over  for  punishment  to  the  church : 
Lambei-t  Symnel  received  a  contemptuous  pardon,  and  being  placed  in 
the  situation  of  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen,  was  afterwards  promoted 
to  the  more  dignified  office  of  falconer. 

Warned  by  this  insurrection  that  hostility  to  the  house  of  York  might  ■ 
be  carried  too  far,  the  king  endeavoured  to  assuage  the  anger  of  the 
party  by  causing  the  queen  to  be  at  length  crowned,  and  by  bringing 
her  forward  on  every  occasion,  as  became  her  rank.  He  obtained,  how-  • 
ever,  from  his  parliament,  a  bill  of  attainder,  which  included  almost 
every  man  of  property  engaged  in  the  late  revolt ;  and  prevailed  upon 
them  to  pass  an  act,  by  which  the  association  of  individuals,  under  a 
chief,  for  purposes  of  mutual  assistance  and  defence,  was  declared  illegal. 
He  gave  consistency,  also,  to  a  court,  which  seems  to  have  exercised 
more  or  less  of  power  from  the  beginning,  and  which,  from  the  orna- 
ments in  the  hall  in  which  it  usually  sat,  was  called  the  Star-chamber ; 
a  tribunal  intended  for  the  correction  of  crimes  which  the  ordinary 
coui-ts  could  not  reach,  but  liable  to  be  converted  into  an  instrument  of 
tremendous  oppression.  Finally,  he  proceeded  once  more  into  the  north, 
partly  that  he  might  ratify  a  treaty  of  amity  into  which  he  had  entered 
with  the  king  of  Scots,  and  partly  to  ensure  the  rigid  execution  of  the 
forfeitures  which  parliament  had  voted;  and  having,  to  gratify  his 
avarice,  mined  many,  whom  he  compelled  to  purchase  their  lives  at  an 
exorbitant  rate,  he  retiuned  to  London,  satisfied  that  at  length  the  throne 
was  secure,  and  that  there  needed  but  a  little  management  on  his  part 
to  keep  it  so. 

Tlie  state  of  the  continent  was,  at  this  time,  very  Unsettled.  Maximi- 
lian, king  of  the  Romans,  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy, 
had  acquired  great  influence  in  the  Netherlands ;  which  he  continued 
to  exercise  after  the  death  of  his  consort ;  but  which  being  resisted  by 
Flanders  and  Hainault,  engaged  him  in  long  wars  with  that  rebellious 
people.  These  wars,  notwithstanding  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  to 
Margaret,  ]\Iaximilian's  daughter,  were  secretly  fomented  by  France ; 
which  found  leisure,  while  her  powerful  neighbour  was  occupied  nearer 
home,  to  push  forward  her  own  ambitious  designs  against  Brittany.  The 
Bretons  struggled  long  and  gallantly  to  maintain  their  independence. 
They  applied  to  Spain  for  assistance,  but  Ferdinand  was  too  busy  in  the 
conquest  of  Grenada  to  attend  to  them.  They  appealed  to  Austria,  but 
her  resources  were  exhausted  in  her  Flemish  colonies.  They  turned  to 
England — where  war  with  France,  on  almost  any  pretext,  never 
failed  to  be  popular,  but  whose  destinies  were  then  swayed  by  a 
prince  more  desirous  of  amassing  treasure  than  subduing  provinces. 
But  though  he  seems  never  to  have  seriously  meditated  a  rupture  with 
France,  Henry  was  diiven,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  to  prepare 
for  it  He  obtained  large  subsidies  fi-om  parliament,  gave  orders  to 
embody  troops,  and  even  went  so  far   as  to   invest  Boulogne  yAi\k 
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SLxteen  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  twenty-five  thousand  infantry.  Still 
his  real  designs  underwent  no  variation.  An  arrangement  was  entered 
into  with  Charles  the  Eighth,  and  Henry  returned  home  with  coffers 
amply  filled,  but  amid  the  murmurs  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  general 
dissatisfaction  of  the  nation. 

While  collecting,  with  a  merciless  hand,  the  taxes  voted  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  French  war,  Henry  found  his  authority  disputed  by  the 
fermers  of  Durham  and  York,  who  took  up  arms,  slew  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland, and  presented  the  appearance  of  an  organized  rebellion. 
The  march  of  a  body  of  troops  under  lord  Surrey  soon  quieted  the 
movement,  which  appears  to  have  been  miserably  aiiTinged,  and  still 
more  miserably  conducted ;  but  the  king  was  not  thereby  freed  from  all 
apprehensions,  nor  the  people  cured  of  their  propensity  to  rebel.  While 
Henry  lay  before  Boulogne,  a  merchant-vessel  from  Lisbon  cast  anchor 
at  the  cove  of  Cork,  on  board  of  wliich  was  a  young  man,  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  of  whom  no  one  knew  anything.  His  features  were  hand- 
some, and  his  deportment  courtly,  and  a  rumour  soon  began  to  circulate 
that  he  was  Richard,  duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
who  had  somehow  escaped  from  the  Tower,  at  the  period  of  his  brother's 
morder.  How  the  escape  had  been  managed,  and  where  he  had  resided 
ever  since,  were  questions  either  not  asked,  or  answered  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  inquirers — ^for,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  which  attached  to  the 
memory  of  Symnel's  plot,  this  new  adventurer  soon  saw  himself  attended 
hy  numerous  supporters.  The  citizens  of  Cork  declared  in  his  favour, 
and  some  of  the  leading  Irish  nobles  followed  the  example.  Neverthe- 
less, no  rebellion  took  place  ;  for  the  young  man,  receiving  an  invitation 
from  the  ministers  of  Charles,  suddenly  withdrew  and  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  French  court. 

It  is  probable  that  the  reception  afforded  to  that  adventurer,  and  his 
acknowledgment  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  English  throne,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  accelerate  the  arrangement  into  which  Henry  had  entered 
with  the  Erench  monarch.  One  consequence  of  the  pacification,  at  all 
events,  was  that  the  stranger  was  commanded  to  quit  France ;  and  that 
he  took  refuge  with  the  dowager  duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  received 
him  with  open  arms,  granted  him  a  guard  of  honour,  and  sumamed  him 
"  the  "White  Eose  of  England."  This  conduct  revived  the  alarm  of  the 
king,  and  the  hopes  of  his  enemies.  Could  so  near  a  relative  be  deceived 
as  to  the  identity  of  her  kinsman  ?  Would  so  virtuous  a  princess  counte- 
nance an  impostor  ?  These  questions  were  eagerly  put  on  both  sides ; 
and  both  Henry,  and  those  who  desired  his  downfal,  adopted  every 
expedient  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  result  was,  that  the 
king's  emissaries  reported  the  stranger  to  be  one  Peter  or  Perkin  War- 
beck,  a  native  of  Toumay,  who  had  been  originally  in  the  service  of 
Lady  Brampton,  at  Lisbon,  and  was  now  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  indig- 
nant duchess  of  Burgundy.     Still  Henrv  was  not  at  ease.     He  knew  that 
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there  were  persons  of  rank,  who  either  thought,  or  affected  to  think, 
otherwise,  and  he  adopted  a  base,  but  not  an  unusual,  method  of  render- 
ing them  powerless.  He  corrupted  certain  leaders  of  the  York  faction, 
from  whom  he  received  the  names  of  those  most  deeply  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy,  who  were  all  arrested  in  one  day,  tried,  and  convicted  of 
high  treason.  But  the  destruction  even  of  these  sufficed  not  to  allay  the 
king's  fears,  or  to  satiate  his  cupidity.  Clifford,  his  unworthy  agent, 
accused  Sir  William  Stanley  himself  of  a  design  to  promote  the  cause 
of  the  pretended  duke  of  York ;  and  Stanley,  in  spite  of  his  services  at 
Bosworth,  died  the  death  of  a  traitor. 

These  harsh  proceedings,  together  with  the  unaccountable  hesitation 
of  the  pretender  himself,  who  permitted  three  years  to  elapse  without 
seeking  to  establish  his  claim,  either  by  legal  proof,  or  by  the  sword, 
caused  his  adherents,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  relax  in  their  zeal. 
The  Flemings,  in  particular,  whose  commerce  had  received  serious  inter- 
ruption, murmm'ed  at  his  sojourn  among  them,  and  Margaret  was  com- 
pelled, after  supplying  him  with  ships  and  money,  to  commit  him  to  the 
guidance  of  fortune.  He  set  sail  with  six  hundred  followers — ^men  of 
lawless  habits  and  broken  means — with  whom  he  endeavoured  to  effect 
a  landing  at  Deal.  But  the  gentlemen  of  Kent  had  already  assembled 
their  retainers ;  and  after  losing  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  band, 
Warbeck  abandoned  the  entei-prise.  He  repaired  next  to  Ireland,  but 
found  the  natives  averse  to  join  him,  and  at  last  took  shelter  in  Scotland, 
where  his  reception  proved  eminently  cordial.  James  not  only  acknow- 
ledged him  as  duke  of  York,  but  gave  him  in  maniage  the  Lady  Cathe- 
rine Gordon,  a  woman  of  rank  and  beauty,  not  distantly  related  to  him- 
self; after  which  he  assembled  an  army,  and  under  the  pretext  of 
restoring  him  to  the  throne,  passed  the  border.  It  was  now,  however, 
too  late ;  and  had  the  case  been  different,  the  support  of  a  Scottish  army 
was  not  at  all  calculated  to  gain  him  adherents  among  the  English. 
After  a  profitless  inroad,  in  which  the  usual  amount  of  excesses  were 
committed,  Warbeck  retmiied  with  his  foreign  allies,  not  a  single  native 
having  responded  to  his  appeals,  or  taken  up  arms  in  his  cause. 

Abortive  as  this  enterprise  proved  to  be,  Henry  made  it  the  pretext 
for  obtaining  from  parliament  further  supplies,  which  his  agents  levied,  as 
was  their  wont,  Avithout  mercy.  The  people  of  Cornwall,  to  whom  such 
proceedings  were  new,  broke  out  into  rebellion,  and  with  Lord  Audley  at 
their  head,  penetrated  as  far  as  Blackheath ;  but  they  were  defeated  at 
Deptford,  and  their  leaders  taken  and  put  to  death.  This  was  followed 
by  a  sscond  inroad  of  the  Scots,  as  little  decisive  as  the  preceding  ;  after 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish  minister,  they  made  peace 
with  Heiuy.  In  a  moment  Warbeck  saw  that  his  political  situation 
was  changed,  for  James  cast  him  aside  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
Charles  of  France,  and  taking  again  to  his  ships,  he  landed  first  at  Cork, 
and  ultimately  at  Wliitsand  bay  in  Cornwall.  The  Cornishmen  had 
^ot  learned  msdom  from  experience.    Tkey  Yalllod  round  his  standard ; 
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marched  with  him  to  Exeter,  and  finding  themselves  unable  to  force  an 
entrance,  pushed  on  towards  Taunton.  Henry  hastened  to  meet  them ; 
and  both  sides  prepared  for  battle.  But  Warbeck*s  courage  failed  him 
at  sight  of  the  royal  standard :  he  secretly  quitted  his  lines  the  same 
night,  and  took  sanctuary  at  Beaulieu.  So  ended  this  ridiculous  farce : 
for  the  insurgents,  deserted  by  their  chief,  offered  little  resistance,  and 
the  ringleaders  being  hanged,  the  rest  were  dismissed  to  their  homes. 

After  standing  in  the  stocks  at  Westminster  and  Cheapside,  and 
reading  on  both  occasions  a  confession  of  his  crime,  Warbeck  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  where,  either  by  accident  or  design,  he  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Warwick.  That  young  man, 
who  is  represented,  by  a  contemporary  wiiter,  as  having  become, 
through  long  imprisonment,  "  a  very  innocent,"  was  easily  persuaded  to 
join  him  in  a  plot  to  escape.  They  were  accused,  in  consequence,  of 
conspiring  to  corrupt  some  of  the  king's  guards,  and  to  disable  or  de- 
stroy the  remainder ;  and  a  subservient  court  interpreted  the  charge  to 
be  one  of  high  treason ;  they  were  both  convicted,  and  suffered  death 
— ^the  former  on  the  20th  of  August,  the  latter  on  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1499. 

In  the  history  of  Perkin  Warbeck  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  cir- 
cumstance which  aiTCsts  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  demands  his 
fympathy.  Though  convinced  of  the  imposture  to  which  she  had  been 
made  a  party,  his  beautiful  and  high-bom  wife  never  forsook  him  ;  but 
continued  to  the  last  the  boundless  affection  with  which  she  seems  to 
have  regarded  him  on  the  day  of  their  maniage.  To  the  honour  of 
Henry,  too,  it  ought  to  be  recorded,  that  he  treated  her  with  great 
forbearance,  and  even  kindness.  She  fell  a  prisoner  into  his  hands, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Comishmen  at  Taunton ;  and  he  placed  her 
about  the  person  of  the  queen,  where  she  continued  in  respectability 
and  comfort,  till  the  period  of  her  mistress's  death.  But  if  his  be- 
haviour to  this  high-minded  woman  be  deserving  of  some  praise,  his 
treatment  of  the  harmless  and  ill-fated  Warwick  merits  unqualified 
condemnation.  It  is  true  that  the  pretended  friends  of  that  youth 
proved  to  be  his  deadliest  enemies — because,  by  continually  exciting 
the  king's  fears,  they  rendered  the  innocent  object  of  these  fears  the 
object  of  his  hatred  also.  Still,  wretched  as  even  that  excuse  would 
have  been,  Henry  could  not  plead  in  extenuation  of  his  crime,  that 
it  was  committed  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  The  murder  of 
Warwick  seems  to  have  been  premeditated,  and  was  perpetrated  at 
last  as  the  price  of  an  an*angement  which  Henry  believed  to  be  con- 
ducive to  the  aggrandisement  of  his  family.  A  treaty  of  marriage 
between  Prince  Arthur  and  Catherine  of  Spain  had  been  in  progress, 
which  Ferdinand  hesitated  to  conclude  while  a  rival  to  the  throne  of 
Giigland  could  be  set  up ;  and  tlie  last  male  descendant  of  the  Plan- 
tngcnets  was  sent  to  the  scaffold,  as  the  readiest  method  of  satisfying 
the  scniples  of  an  over-anxious  father.     It  is  nowoi\deTc\\vciV.v\\Vc^\\\vi, 
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when,  on  a  future  occasion,  she  was  repudiated  by  her  selfish  husband, 
exclaimed,  "  Divorce  is  a  judgment  of  God,  for  that  my  former  mar- 
riage was  made  in  blood  !  " 

The  marriage  took  place ;  the  dowry  of  the  young  bride  amounted 
to  two  himdred  thousand  ducats ;  but  the  union  proved  unfortunate. 
The  prince  died  within  the  space  of  a  few  months,  and  the  king  of 
Spain  became  entitled  to  the  restoration  of  his  money.  That,  however, 
would  have  been  altogether  at  variance  with  Henry's  general  policy.  He 
determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  keep  the  treasure ;  and  accordingly,  by 
virtue  of  a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  completed  a  fresh  alliance  with 
Henry,  his  second  son,  who  made  to  the  arrangement  all  the  opposition 
which  a  boy  of  twelve  years  could  make.  The  same  year  another  mar- 
riage was  brought  about,  pregnant  in  after-times  with  the  best  conse- 
quences to  the  whole  island.  Margaret,  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  was 
wedded  to  James  the  Fourth,  king  of  Scotland — ^a  union  which  gave,  in 
due  time,  kings  to  both  countries ;  and  of  whom  the  illustrious  de- 
scendant still  occupies  a  throne  which  may  God  preserve  in  its  integi*ity 
to  the  latest  ages  !     . 

From  this  time  forth  the  affairs  of  Henry  continued  to  flow  smoothly. 
His  son  Henry,  now  prince  of  Wales,  began  early  to  exhibit  a  disposi- 
tion not  to  abate  one  jot  of  what  might  be  due  to  his  prerogatives  ;  but 
the  child  made  no  direct  attack  upon  the  father,  who  went  on  oppressing 
his  people  with  impunity,  and  maintaining  the  best  relations  with 
foreign  powers.  He  had  now,  indeed,  but  one  formidable  enemy  left, 
namely,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  the  brother  of  that  lord  Lincoln  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Stoke ;  and  who,  as  nephew  to  Edwal'd  the  Fourth,  ex- 
hibited on  more  than  one  occasion  a  disposition  to  raise  again  the  ban- 
ner of  the  white  rose.  Of  him,  however,  though  he  had  escaped  to 
Flanders,  Henry  contrived  to  obtain  possession  by  most  discreditable 
means.  Philip,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who  married  Juana, 
the  daughter  of  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  was  on  his  passage 
to  Castile,  of  wliich,  after  the  demise  of  Isabella,  lie  became,  by  vii*tue 
of  his  wife's  title,  the  rightful  sovereign.  Stress  of  weather  compelled 
him  to  seek  shelter  in  Weymouth ;  and  he  was  immediately,  though 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  made  aware  that  he  lay  at  the 
king's  mercy.  He  repaired  to  Windsor ;  and  liis  personal  liberty  was 
granted  only  on  condition  that  he  would  suiTcnder  Suffolk  into  the 
hands  of  Henry.  Beset  as  he  was,  Philip  refused  to  accede  to  the 
proposal,  till  he  had  received  the  king's  pledge  that  Suffolk  should  not 
be  put  to  death.  Henry  kept  liis  promise  to  the  ear,  but  violated  its 
spirit ;  for  Suffolk  was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  and 
his  death  enjoined  upon  the  king's  successor  as  a  duty  which  he  owed 
tx)  his  country  and  to  his  father's  last  wishes. 

Henry  survived  these  transactions  about  two  years,  and  then  died  of 
a  consumption,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1509,  in  the  lifty-second  year  of 
Jus  age,  and  twenty-hvLvih.  of  his  reign. 
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The  personal  character  of  this  monarch  presents  a  strange  mixture 
of  glaring  vices  and  conspicuous  virtues .  He  was  active,  brave,  cau- 
tious, and  reflecting;  yet  he  never  possessed  the  affections  of  his 
sabjecis,  because  these  excellences  were  overshadowed  by  insatiable 
avarice,  and  a  total  disregard  to  the  feelings  of  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  general  laws  passed  in  his  reign  contributed  largely  to  the 
immediate  prosperity  and  to  the  ultimate  freedom  of  his  country. 
He  permitted  the  great  nobles  to  alienate  their  estates  by  sale ;  he 
encouraged  commerce,  and  promoted  refinement;  thus  teaching  the 
common  people  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  honest  industry,  and  enabling 
the  gentry  to  get  rid  of  the  crowds  of  idle  retainers  which  had  here- 
tofore preyed  upon  them.  The  immediate  effect  of  these  enactments 
was  undoubtedly  to  enlarge  the  prerogative ;  for  there  was  then  no 
power  apart  from  that  of  the  aristocracy  capable  of  holding  the  am- 
bition of  the  crown  in  check ;  but  its  consequences,  neither  remote 
nor  uncertain,  were  to  rouse  the  latent  energies  of  the  people,  and 
to  render  them  an  essential  and  important  party  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs.  Of  the  particular  laws  which  he  sanctioned,  some 
were  absurd  enough — such  as  the  prohibition  of  what  was  termed 
usury,  or  the  prohibiting  the  lender  of  money  from  exacting  interest  for 
it — ^the  affixing  of  stated  prices  to  cloth  caps,  hats,  and  even  labom*ers' 
wages,  &c. ;  but  in  general  the  bent  of  his  legislation  was  to  encom'age 
trade,  and  to  open  out  to  the  commons  those  avenues  of  advancement 
and  honour  which  they  are  now  so  forward  to  occupy,  to  theu'  own  and 
their  country's  advantage. 

The  era  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign  is  memorable  for  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus;  for  Cabot's  important  voyages;  for  the 
revival  of  a  taste  for  polite  letters,  as  exemplified  in  the  writing  of 
Latin ;  and  for  the  rapid  progress  of  the  art  of  printing.  In  military 
tactics,  also,  the  use  of  firearms  began  to  occasion  a  mighty  revolution ; 
and  architecture,  particularly  in  church-building,  was  earned  to  the 
summit  of  perfection.  To  Henry,  too,  belongs  the  honour  of  laying 
the  foundation  of  what  deserves  to  be  termed  the  English  Navy. 
Hitherto  the  kings  of  England  had  hired,  for  military  piLq30ses,  mer- 
chant vessels,  wherever  they  could  find  them :  Henry  the  Seventh 
built  a  ship  of  war  at  his  own  cost,  which  was  named  after  himself, 
"  the  Great  Harry,"  and  took  it  into  commission.  He  left  a  treasury 
rich  beyond  that  of  any  other  monarch  that  ever  filled  an  English 
throne ;  but  of  which  the  contents  were  too  often  soiled  by  the  blood 
of  the  father,  and  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 


What  condition  had  been  made  with  Bichmond 

I7  his  supporters  ? 
What  rendered  it  advisable  that  he  should  f\il- 

fll  this  condition  ? 
What  induced  him  to  defer  it  ? 
What  unpopular  act  did  he  commit  ? 
What  tended  to  alienate  the  aSectiona  of  his 

people? 
Wbat  warn  the  result  of  Lord  Lovell's  rebel- 

Uou? 


W^hat  events  followed  the  birth  of  Henry's  son  P 

What  adventurer  landed  in  Ireland  ? 

By  whom  was  he  accompanied)  and  whom  did 

ne  pretend  to  be  ? 
How  was  he  received  by  the  Irish  ? 
What  steps  did  Henry  take  ? 
What  was  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln  P 
What  meaoitres  were  taken  by  his  advice  ? 
What  was  the  result  of  the  rebelllun  ? 
How  did  IIei\ry  act  uvonila  &vxv^ve&«»VsDk^ 
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What  was  the  state  of  the  continent  at  this 
time  ? 

How  did  Henry  act  ? 

What  new  rebellion  now  broke  out  ? 

What  source  of  apprehension  to  Henry  ap- 
peared in  another  quarter  P 

How  did  the  duchess  of  Burgrandy  receive  the 
adventurer  P 

What  account  of  him  did  Henry's  emissaries 
obtain? 


How  did  Henry  act  towards  the  Yorkists  P 

Who  else  was  sacrificed  to  his  jealousy  P 

What  attempt  did  the  adventurer  now  make  ? 

How  was  he  received  in  Scotland  ? 

What  caused  the  Cornish  rebellion  P 

What  were  the  next  proceedings  of  Perkin 
Warbeck  P 

What  was  his  fate  and  that  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick? 


T 
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HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. — HIS  POPULARITY. — WAR  WITH  FRANCE. — CARDINAL 
WOLSEY. — THE  KING'S  DIVORCE. — FALL  OP  WOLSEY. — THE  REFORMATION. — 
ANNE  BOLEYN  BEHEADED. — JANE  SEYMOUR. —BIRTH  OP  PRINCE  EDWARD  AND 
DEATH  OP  THE  QUEEN. — ANNE  OP  CLEVES. — CATHERINE  HOWARD — HER 
EXECUTION. — CATHERINE  PARR. — SUPPRESSION  OP  THE  MONASTERIES. — THE 
king's  CRUELTIES. — WAR  WITH  SCOTLAND  AND  FRANCE. — HENRY'S  DEATH. — 
EFFECTS   OP  HIS    REIGN. 


SECTION  I.    A.D.  1509—1623. 

CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIGNS. 


1513 
1615 
1516 
1519 

BNGLAND. 

[Henry  VIII., 

1509.J 

SCOTLAiri). 

[James  IV., 

148S.J 

James  V. 
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[Louis  XII., 
1498.J 
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Francis  I. 
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1.,  1493.J 

Charles  v.* 

[Ferdinand  of 
Arragon,  1472. 
Philip  I.  of 
Castile,  1504.] 

Charles  I. 

PAPAL 
BTATBS. 

[Julius  II.. 
1503.  J 

LeoX. 

1522 
1523 

Adrian  VI. 
Clement  VIL 

HENRY  VIII.     1509,  April  22—1547,  January  28. 


1509  Marriage  of  Henry  with  Catherine  of  Ar- 
ragon, his  brother's  widow,  June  3. 

—  John  Calvin  bom,  July  10,  at  Noyon,  in 
Picardy. 

Empson  and  Dudley,  ministers  of  the  late 

king,  beheaded,  Aug.  17. 

Gardening  introduced  from  the  Nether- 
lands. 

1511  The  Island  of  Cuba   conquered   by  the 

Spaniards. 

1512  War  declared  against  France  and   Scot- 

land. 

1513  The  earl  of  Suffolk,  nephew  of  Edward 

IV.,  executed  after  several  years'  impri- 
sonment. 

— —  Henry  sails  from  Dover  for  the  invasion 
of  france,  June  30 ;  battle  of  the  Spurs, 
Aug.  4. 

— —  James  IV.,  of  Scotland,  defeated  and  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Flodden-field,  Sept.  9. 

Henry  returns  to  England  in  October. 

1514  Wolsey  made  bishop  of  Lincoln,  March 

26,  and  archbishop  of  York  in  Novem- 
ber. 
— —  France  sued  for  peace,  which  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Pope,  by  Jjromising-  to 
abolish  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which 
rendered  the  French  church  independent 
of  the  papacy ;  from  the  king  of  Spain, 
by  uniting  nis  grandson,  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  to  Ren6e,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  France;  axid  from  England,  by  Louis 


Mary,   sister  oi  Henry 
de  Santa  Cecilia, 


XII.  espousing 

vin. 

1515  Wolsey  made  Cardinal 
by  Leo  X. 

1516  Wolsey  made  Chancellor  of  England. 

1517  Bernard    Gilpin,    the    "Apostle   of    the 

JSTorth,"  bom. 

Martin  Luther  affixed  to  the  church  of 

Wittemberg,  in  Saxony,  Oct.  81,  his  first 
thesis,  containing  mnety-flve  proposi- 
tions, condemning  indulgences  and  other 
kindred  abuses  in  the  Romish  church. 

Bengal  supposed  to  have  been  discovered 

by  some  Portuguese,  thrown  on  the  coast 
by  a  tempest. 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  the  Spanish  minister, 

died  Nov.  8;  bom  1437. 

The  Turks  conquer  Syria  and  Egypt. 

1518  Mexico  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  under 

The  College  of  Physicians  instituted  at 

the  instance  of  Dr.  Liuacre,  the  first  man 
who  raised  medicine  into  a  science  in 
England,  Oct.  23. 

1519  Six  men  and  one  woman  burnt  at  Coventry 

for  teaching  their  children  the   Lord's 

Prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Ten 

Commandments. 
Died,  of  the  plague,  Dr.  .John  Colet,  dean 

of  St.  Paul's,  and  founder  of  St.  Paul's 

School ;  born  1456. 
The  Straits  of  Magellan  passed  by  M.agel- 
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haa,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  who  under- 
took the  first  voyage  of  discovery  round 
the  world ;  he  perisiied  in  the  enterprise, 
April  26,  1521,  but  his  vessel  accom- 
plished it. 
1520  The  Emperw  Charles  V.  lands  at  Dover, 
May  26,  on  his  visit  to  Henry,  who  was 
then  on  the  road  thither,  in  his  way  to 
France. 

—  Henry  embarked  at  Dover,  May  81 ;  and 

met  Francis  I.  of  France  on  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  June  7. 

•—  Martin  Luther  excommunicated  by  a  Boll 
of  Leo  X.,  dated  June  15,  which  he  pub- 
licly burnt  at  Wittcmberg,  Dec.  10. 

15S1  Henry  VUL,  for  his  writmgs  in  favour  of 
popery,  receives  the  title  of  Defender  of 
the  Faith  from  the  Pope. 

— —  Edward,  duke  of  Buckingham,  a  near  rela- 
tion of  the  king,  executed  as  a  traitor. 

— -  Polydore  Virgil,  the  last  collector  of 
Peter's  pence  in  England,  was  employed 
in  this  year  bv  Henry  to  write  a  history 
of  England,  which  was  printed  at  Basle, 
1534. 

— —  Luther  appears  at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
April  17:  at  which  an  edict  passed  pro- 
scribing him  and  his  adherents. 

—  A  treaty   concluded   at   Calais   between 


Henry  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  for 
a  league  against  France,  Nov.  24. 

1521  Muskets  invented  by  the  Spaniards. 

1522  The  emperor  Charles  V.  arrived  at  Dover, 

May  20,  on  his  second  visit  to  Henry; 
and  departed  from  Southampton,  July  1. 

War  declared  by  England  against  France. 

Mav  29. 

A  ship  of  Magellan's  squadron,  com- 
manded by  Juan  Sebastian  Cano,  ar- 
rived at  San  Lucar,  and  went  up  the 
Guadalquivir  to  Seville,  Sept.  8,  having 
completed  the  first  voyage  round  the 
world. 

The  damask  rose  first  brought  into  Eng- 
land by  Dr.  Linacre,  and  the  musk  rose 
by  Thomas  Cromwell. 

First  work  on  arithmetic  printed  in  Eng- 
land, being  a  treatise  D»  Arte  Supptitandi, 
(on  the  art  of  computing,)  by  Cuthbert 
Tonstall,  bishop  of  Durham. 

The  island  of  IChodes  captured  from  the 

knights  of  St.  John  by  the  Turks. 

1523  Zuinglius   maintains   the  reformed   doc- 

trines before  the  great  council  of  Zurich, 
in  Switzerland,  and  obtains  an  edict  in 
his  favour,  Jan.  29.  He  had  preached 
against  indulgences  there  in  1519. 


TTENRY  the  Eighth,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  young,  brave,  ac- 
■^  complished,  handsome,  and  uniting  in  his  own  pei*son  tlie  claims  of 
the  rival  houses,  lost  nothing  in  public  esteem  from  the  contrast  which 
his  manners  presented  to  those  of  his  gloomy  and  avaricious  predecessor. 
The  populace  greeted  him  wherever  he  went  with  cheers  j  the  nobility, 
pleased  with  the  grace  and  freedom  of  his  manners,  professed  for  him 
unbounded  devotion.  His  court  became  the  scene  of  constant  gaiety 
and  amusement ;  and  the  ijiost  sanguine  expectations  were  formed  as 
to  the  prosperity  which  must  attend  his  government. 

The  tirst  act  of  Henry's  administration  tended  not  to  destroy  this 
illusion.  He  retained  in  his  service  the  ablest  of  his  father's  counsellors, 
and,  by  a  stretch  of  power,  then  but  too  common,  sacrificed  to  the 
popular  indignation  two  of  the  chief  instruments  of  his  father's  ra- 
pacity. The  military  preparations,  also,  in  which  he  soon  began  to 
indulge,  were  far  from  creating  uneasiness ;  for  the  English  people 
still  indulged  in  dreams  of  Erench  conquest,  and  were  ready  to  support 
their  sovereign  on  all  occasions  in  a  war  with  that  country.  Yet,  amid 
so  many  favourable  symptoms,  there  were  not  wanting  occasional  out- 
bursts of  the  temper  which  distinguished  the  king  in  after  years.  He 
was  impetuous,  headstrong,  and  overbearing;  and  his  very  pleasures 
were,  more  than  once,  coloured  by  a  lamentable  disregard  to  the  feelings 
of  those  around  him. 

Henry  seems  to  have  all  along  entertained  serious  scruples  touching 
the  legality  of  the  engagement  into  which  he  had  entered  with  his 
brother's  widow  ;  these,  however,  yielded  to  the  advice  of  liis  ministers 
and  to  considerations  of  state ;  and  the  marriage  was  solemnized  within 
six  weeks  of  the  death  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  with  great  pomp  and 
This  ilone,  }ie  entered  wiili  cnujcrucrss  iuto  \\\e  \\eAN?»  ^l  \iia 
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father-in-law,  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by  the  pope,  which  had  for 
their  object  to  check  the  growing  power  and  restrain  the  boundless 
ambition  of  France.  A  few  years  before  Charles  the  Eighth  had 
traversed  with  impunity  the  Italian  peninsula ;  and  his  successor,  Louis 
the  Twelfth,  seemed  now  to  meditate  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
country.  In  the  beginning,  indeed,  the  resources  of  the  French  mon- 
arch had  been  turned,  by  Pope  Julius  the  Second,  to  his  own  pur- 
poses. The  republic  of  Venice,  then  the  great  emporium  of  trade 
with  the  East,  had  roused  the  hostility  of  the  pontifi*,  who  united  in 
alliance  against  the  mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  the  emperor  Maximilian; 
Louis  of  France,  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  But  the  league  of  Cambray, 
as  this  combination  of  crowned  heads  was  called,  carried  in  its  bosom 
the  seeds  of  dissension,  which  brought  forth  abundant  fruit  so  soon  as 
the  ends  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  had  been  attained.  After  humbling 
Venice,  the  ambition  of  Julius  took  a  wider  and  a  nobler  scope;  he 
desired  to  expel  all  strangers  from  the  soil  of  Italy,  and  he  strove 
to  accomplish  his  pmpose  by  exciting  jealousy  among  his  allies  and 
turning  them  one  against  another. 

Henry  had  lent  his  name  to  the  league  of  Cambray  without  taking 
any  very  deep  interest  in  the  matter ;  he  now  entered  zealously  into  the 
views  of  the  pope,  who  complained  of  the  insults  which  were  offered  to 
his  spiritual  authority  by  Louis  and  the  schismatical  council  of  Lyons, 
of  which  he  was  the  patron. 

A  plan  of  campaign  was  accordingly  formed,  and  an  English  army 
sent  to  Fontarabia,  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering  from  thence  the  pro- 
vinces of  Guienne  and  Gascony,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  house  of 
Plantagenet.  But  Ferdinand  had  other  objects  in  view  than  the  en- 
largement of  the  power  of  England  even  at  the  expense  of  France ;  he, 
therefore,  kept  his  allies  cooped  up  in  the  town  where  they  first  disem- 
barked, while  he  himself  overran  Navarre,  and  attached  it  to  his  own 
dominions.  Nor  w^as  Henry  more  fortunate  in  his  operations  by  sea. 
An  action  took  place  between  the  fleets  of  the  rival  powers,  in  which 
both  admirals  perished ;  but  the  French  escaped  into  Brest,  where  the 
English  were  unable  to  molest  them.  Still  the  king  experienced  no 
diminution  of  his  military  ardour,  nor  any  disposition  to  abandon  his 
schemes  of  conquest.  He  had  exhausted  the  wealth  which  his  father 
bequeathed  to  him,  but  he  called  a  parliament  together,  and  he  received 
both  from  it  and  from  the  convocation,  which  sat  at  the  same  time, 
liberal  grants  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

There  occurred,  in  the  spring  of  1513,  a  second  affair  at  sea,  in  which 
Sir  Edward  Howard,  the  English  admiral,  feU  a  sacrifice  to  his  own 
rashness.  This  was  followed  by  the  embarkation  of  Henry,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  five-and-twenty  thousand  men,  with  which  he  invested 
Terouanne,  and,  after  defeating  a  force  w^iich  endeavoured  to  relieve  it, 
reduced  both  it  and  Toumay.  Meanwhile,  the  Scots,  who  had  made 
gigantic  pivparations  to  suppoil  tUeiv  awcvewl  vvUles,  passed  the  Tweed 
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and  were  defeated  in  the  great  battle  of  Flodden,  with  the  loss  of  their 
king  and  the  flower  of  their  nobility.  But  briUiant  as  these  successes 
were,  they  led  to  no  important  results.  The  Scots  desired  peace ;  and 
Heniy,  swayed,  perhaps,  by  his  relationship  to  their  young  king  and  his 
mother,  granted  it  on  easy  terms ;  while  the  death  of  Julius,  and  the 
accession  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  took  away  the  mainspring  of  the  confeder- 
acy against  France.  The  consequence  was,  that  through  the  instru- 
mentsJity  of  the  duke  of  Longueville,  then  a  prisoner  in  London,  Louis 
was  enabled  to  accommodate  his  quan*el  with  England.  Toumay  was 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  hands  which  had  won  it,  a  million  of  cro^vn3 
were  promised  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  Reginald 
Pole,  who  was  obnoxious  to  Henry  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  York, 
was  commanded  to  quit  France,  and  Louis  received  the  king's  young 
sister  in  marriage,  whom,  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he  left  in  a 
state  of  widowhood. 

Some  time  prior  to  these  events,  there  had  risen  into  power  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  whom  the  annals  of  England  make  mention. 
Thomas  Wolsey,  the  son,  according  to  one  account,  of  a  butcher,  accord- 
ing to  another,  of  a  private  gentleman  of  Ipswich,  after  passing  through 
a  regular  course  of  education  at  Oxford,  took  orders,  and  was  in  due 
time  presented  by  his  patron,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  to  the  rectory  of 
Lymington.       He  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  office  of  domestic 
chaplain  in  his  sovereign's  family.     By  Henry  the  Seventh  he  was  em- 
ployed in  several  delicate  negotiations,  throughout  which  he  conducted 
himself  with  great  propriety ;  and  he  would  have  doubtless  been  ad- 
vanced to  higher  dignities  in  the  church  had  not  the  king's  death  inter- 
vened.    Wolsey's  preferment,  though  deferred,  was  not  arrested.    Fox, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  took  liim  by  the  hand;  he  introduced  him  to 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  pleasant  disposition,  and  gay  and  reckless 
manners  of  the  priest,  soon  rendered  him  an  especial  favourite  with  the 
young  king.     He  became  the  companion  of  Henry's  looser  hours ;  he 
gradually  insinuated  himself  into  his  confidence,  and,  partly  by  yielding 
to  his  humours,  partly  by  giving  a  bent  to  his  policy,  established  over 
the  royal  mind  a  prodigious  influence.     Henry  promoted  him  rapidly 
from  one  dignified  station  to  another.     He  became  successively  bishop 
of  Toumay  and  of  Lincoln,  and  archbishop  of  York.     With  the  last  see 
beheld,  in  commendam,  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  and  the  bishopric,  first 
of  Durham,  and  afterwards  of  Winchester;    whilst  the  pope  himself, 
anxious  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  king,  made  his  favourite  a  car- 
dinal, and  vested  him  with  more  than  the  common  authority  of  a  legate. 
Nor  did  Wolsey's  honours  end  with  this.    On  the  resignation,  by  arch- 
bishop Warham,  of  the  great  seal,  Henry  bestowed  it  upon  Wolsey,  who 
discharged  the  duties  of  chancellor  with  so  much  ability  and  candour 
as  to  obtain  the  applause  even  of  his  enemies. 

Had  Wolsey  possessed  but  a  moderate  share  of  prudence,  \i\a  xvs:vftft 
Would  have  probab)/  come  down  to  us  associated  with.  fe\<jex  ocrnXwcwi- 
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lies  thaii  now  attach  to  it ;  but  he  was  not  more  covetous  of  wealth  and 
honours  than  he  was  prodigal  in  the  expenditure  of  the  one,  and  magni- 
ficent in  the  display  of  the  other.  His  train  consisted  of  eight  hundred 
servants,  of  whom  many  were  km'ghts  and  gentlemen ;  and  he  num- 
bered among  his  pages  and  attendants  some  of  the  children  of  the  first 
nobility.  To  the  professors  of  science,  of  literature,  and  the  arts,  he  was 
a  liberal  patron ;  he  bestowed  upon  Christ  Church  in  Oxford  all  the 
wealth  of  which  it  can  boast,  and  founded  a  college  in  his  native  town 
as  a  school  of  preparation  for  its  students.  Hampton  Court  palace  he 
built  and  furnished,  and  then  presented  it  to  the  king.  All  these  were 
among  the  innocent,  if  not  laudable  uses,  to  which  his  greatness  was  ap- 
plied ;  in  other  respects  he  was  not  so  discreet.  Having  obtained  a  com- 
mission from  the  pope,  which  invested  him  with  extraordinary  powers 
in  the  management  of  affairs  of  conscience,  laymen,  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tics, felt  the  weight  of  his  more  than  inquisitorial  authority,  till  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  forced  to  admit,  "This  man  is  drunk 
with  too  much  prosperity."  Thus  he  became  an  object  of  envy  and 
dislike  to  the  nobles  in  general,  and  an  opportunity  of  undermining 
his  influence  was  sought  with  an  avidity  which  could  not  fail,  sooner  or 
later,  to  attain  its  object. 

At  the  death  of  Louis,  in  1515,  Prancis  the  First  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  France ;  the  demise  of  Ferdinand,  in  the  following  year,  left 
that  of  Spain  open  to  the  archduke  Charles.  One  of  the  earliest  mea- 
sures of  these  young  and  powerful  princes  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  war 
which  had  so  long  devastated  Italy ;  and  to  secure,  by  contract  of  mar- 
riage, the  prospect  of  a  mutual  good  understanding  for  many  years  to 
come.  But  on  the  death  of  Maximilian,  which  occurred  in  151&,  they 
became  rival  candidates  for  the  imperial  crown,  and  spared  neither 
bribes  nor  promises  in  the  prosecution  of  their  object.  The  contest  ter- 
minated in  favour  of  Charles,  when  Francis  began  immediately  to  pre- 
pare for  war  on  an  extended  scale.  He  solicited  the  alliance  of  Henry, 
and  received  numerous-  assurances  of  good  will ;  but  Henry  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  chancellor,  and  his  chancellor  had  been  already  won  over 
to  the  opposite  side,  by  a  pledge  from  the  emperor  of  support  whenever 
he  might  become  a  candidate  for  the  apostolic  crown.  Still  a  meeting 
took  place  between  Ardres  and  Guisnes,  at  which  both  the  kings  and 
their  nobles  displayed  extraordinary  magnificence ;  and  a  fortnight  was 
consumed  in  feats  of  arms,  in  banquets,  and  rejoicings.  But  the  emperor 
had  anticipated  the  designs  of  his  rival  by  paying  court  to  the  English 
monarch  at  Canterbury.  Henry  retmned  home  more  and  more  deter- 
mined not  to  break  with  his  nephew.  He  consented,  indeed,  to  act  as 
arbiter  between  them,  and  despatched  Wolsey  with  full  powers  to  hear 
and  decide  upon  their  respective  claims  ;  but  the  decision  of  the  cardinal 
failing  to  give  satisfaction,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  vigour,  and 
Henry,  at  the  instigation  of  Wolsey,  embraced  the  side  of  Charles,  and 
"'^aiij  made  prepnrationa  to  invade  France, 
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This  second  contest  involved,  as  usual,  a  breach  with  Scotland,  but 
proved  not  more  satisfactoiy  to  England  than  the  former.     The  duke  of 
Suffolk  conducted  a  predatory  expedition  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris ; 
and  Surrey  burned  Jedburgh,  and  laid  waste  the  T)pen  country  around 
it     But  fierce  reprisals  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  rendered  the 
belligerents  on  tins  side  desirous  of  an  accommodation,  which  was  in 
due  time  effected,  without  any  serious  advantage  to  either  party.     In 
like  manner  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  indifferently  supported  by  his  allies, 
found  his  troops  waste  away  through  sickness,  and  withdrew  into  winter 
quarters,  chagrined  and  disappointed.     These  things  were  not  without 
Uieir  effect  on  the  mind  of  Henry ;  who  discovered  in  his  parliament 
extreme  unwillingness  to  vote  fresh  supplies,  and  in  his  people  a  decided 
resolution  not  to  advance  any  funds  under  the  odious  title  of  benevo- 
lences.    It  was  with  Wolsey,  however,  that  a  disposition  to  withdraw 
from  the  league  originated ;  and  he,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  swayed 
by  very  different  motives  from  those  which  operated  upon  the  kmg. 
At  the  death  of  Leo,  in  1520,  he  had  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the 
papacy,  confident  in  the  promised  support  of  the  emperor.     He  failed ; 
and  Adrian,  originaUy  the  tutor  of  Charles,  afterwards  his  viceroy  in 
Spain,  obtained  the  tiara.     Adrian,  however,  died  in  1523  ;  and  Wolsey 
again  urged  his  pretensions,  which  were  again  overlooked.     His  pride 
took  the  alarm ;  and  though  for  some  time  afterwards  he  continued  to 
flatter  the  emperor,  all  his  attaclunent  was  in  reality  transferred  to 
Francis.     Meanwhile,  Italy  had  been  the  scene  of  many  a  fierce  conflict, 
in  which  victory  leaned  sometimes  to  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other, 
till  the  battle  of  Pa\ia  placed  Francis  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his  rival, 
and  stripped  France  of  all  her  Cisalpine  conquests.     Then,  indeed,  the 
vain  idea  of  reasserting  his  claim  to  the  vacant  throne  dwelt  for  a  brief 
space  in  Henry's  mind,  and  induced  him  to  make  advances  to  a  closer 
alliance  with  the  emperor.     But  the  coldness  with  which  these  advances 
were  met  gave  great  mnbrage ;  while  his  pecuniary  difiiculties,  which 
the  royal  prerogative  proved  inadequate  to  relieve,  filled  up  the  mea- 
sure of  his  disgust.     Henry  broke  oft'  all  communication  with  Charles ; 
and  contracted,  on  very  favoiuiible  terms,  a  separate  treaty  with  the 
French. 

Francis  being  after  a  while  set  at  liberty,  broke  his  engagements 
with  Charles,  and  renewed  the  war.  Of  a  new  league  against  the 
emperor,  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  pope,  and  thence  called 
most  clement  and  most  holy,  Henry  put  himself  at  the  head ;  and  he 
received,  as  his  reward,  an  estate  in  Naples  valued  at  thirty  thousand 
crowns  a  year,  as  well  as  a  pension  of  ten  thousand  crowns  to  his 
minister;  indeed,  from  every  treaty  into  wliich  the  king  of  England 
entered,  Wolsey  failed  not  to  derive  mere  or  less  of  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage ;  for  his  influence  over  the  royal  mind  being  rated  almost 
beyond  the  truth,  to  purchase  his  good  oflices  was  esteemed  the 
readiest  method  of  securing  the  friendship  of  his  masto.     K\.\sft\s^fc% 
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likewise,  men  wefc  not  unapt  to  attribute  to  his  counsels  oppressive 
and  arbitrary  proceedings,  concerning  which  all  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  he  was  unable  to  prevent  them.  The  death  of  Buckingham,  for 
example,  who,  in  IWl,  perished  on  the  scaffold,  in  consequence  of 
the  unguarded  language  in  which  he  had  ventiured  to  condemn  the 
pageantries  and  follies  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Qt)ld,  was  laid, 
without  any  show  of  pretence,  to  the  cardinal's  charge ;  and  though 
he  endeavoured  too  much  to  govern  without  the  aid  of  parliaments,  it  is 
probable  that  in  this  he  only  obeyed  the  mandate  of  his  imperious 
master.  However,  it  is  certain  that  Wolsey  early  acquired  and  re- 
tained no  common  share  of  public  odium ;  for  which  the  haughtiness  of 
his  demeanour,  not  less  than  the  unconstitutional  nature  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, may  probably  be  blamed. 


innth  what  feelings  wu  Henry  the  Eighth 
viewed  by  his  BODJects  at  the  oommenoement 
of  his  reign  P 

Of  what  nature  were  his  first  acts  ? 

How  was  he  induced  to  ftdfil  his  contract  with 

•  his  brother's  widow  P 

What  part  did  he  take  in  the  afhirs  of  the 

'  continent  P 

On  what  terms  was  peace  with  France  con- 
doded? 


Relate  the  rise  of  Wolsej. 

What  is  stated  as  to  his  character  and  conduct  ? 

What  caused  a  fresh  war  between  the  French 

and  Spanish  monarchs  P 
What  part  did  Henry  take  P 
What  were  the  events  of  the  war  P 
What  cause  of  offence  was  given  to  Wolsey  ? 
What  was  the  result  ? 
What  opinion  was  generally  entertained  of  the 

cardinal? 
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nroLAiri). 


[Henry  VIII., 
15U9.] 


SCOTLAVD. 


[James  V., 
1518.] 


Fiujrcs. 


IFrands  I., 
1515.] 


QJtmLLSY. 


[Charles  V., 
1519.] 


SPAnr. 


[Charles  I., 
1516.] 


PAPAL 
BTATXS. 


[Clement  VII., 
1528.1 
Paul  III. 


1524  The  Chevalier  Bavard,  "the  knight  with- 

out fear  and  without  reproocb^"  killed 
in  battle  in  Italy.  April  80. 

1525  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  taken  prisoner 

in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  hv  the  troops  of 

the  emperor  Charles  V.,  Feb.  24 ;  released 

in  March,  1526. 
^—  A  treaty  of  peace  and  defensive  alliance 

concluded  between  France  and  England, 

Aug.  80. 
*—  New  Holland  discovered  by  the  Portuguese. 

—  Hops  introduced  into  England  from  South 

Brabant,  and  planted  in  Kent. 

1526  Hampton  court  Palace  presented  to  Henry 

by  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

—  The  New  Testament  translated  into  Eng- 

lish by  William  Tindal,  and  published  at 
Hamburgh,  or  Antwerp ;  the  impression 
bought  up  and  burnt  at  Paul's  Cfross,  by 
Tonstall,  bishop  of  London. 

1527  A  farther  treaty   entered  into  between 

France  and  England,  April  80. 

—  King  Henry  applies  to  the  pope  to  dis- 

solve his  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Ar- 
ragon,  August. 
— —  Rome  stormed,  and  the  pope  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  troops  of  Charles  V.,Jtfay  6. 
——  A  voyace   of   discovery,   "even   to   the 
Nortn  Pole,"  first  suggested  to  Henry  by 
Robert  Thome,  of  Bristol,  for  the  pur- 
poM  ofSndiue  a  shorter  passage  to  China 
ujul  the  East  indiea. 


io,  the  papal  legate. 


Campeggic 

rUmd  to  hear  the  divorce 


1528  Cardinal 

arrives  in  Engl 
cause,  Oct. 

1529  Fourteen    imperial    cities  of   Germany, 

with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  marqms 
of  Brandenburg,  and  other  princes  at 
their  head,  solemnly  protest,  April  19, 
against  the  decree  of  um  seoond  Diet  of 
Spires,  which  forbade  all  farther  pro- 
pagation of  novel  opinions  in  religion; 
hence  arose  the  denomination  of  Pro- 
testants, as  applied  to  all  thoM  sects  of 
Christians  who  renounce  the  supersti- 
tious Romish  communion. 

John  Skelton,  the  poet,  died,  June  21. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  compelled  to  give  up  the 

freat  seal,  by  letters  patent  trom  the 
ing,  Oct.  18. 

— —  Cranmer  despatched  to  Rome  to  argue  in 
favour  of  the  divorce,  the  cause  having 
been  remitted  there  by  Campeggio. 

1580  The  (kmfetBion  of  Augtburah^  drawn  up  by 
Melancthon,  approved  by  Luther,  and 
signed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
other  princes  of  the  empire,  was  laid 
before  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  June 
25. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  died  at  Leicester  Abbey, 

Nov.  29. 

The  first  voyage  to  Guinea  made  by  au 

English  ship  for  elephants'  teeth. 
,  1531  The  wUoltt  Ixxly  of  English  clergy  cou- 
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Ticted  of  a  i»rffimaiiire  for  actine  nnder 

the  legantine  power  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

They  pay  a  lai^e  sum  for  pardon,  and 

acknowledge  the  king  as  supreme  head 

of  the  church. 
1581  Second  recorded  appearance  of  the  comet, 

afterwards  known  as  Halley's. 
15SS  The  pope  pronounces  a  judgment  in  &YOur 

of  uUnerine  of  Arragon. 
— —  I«ord  Bemers,  the  translator  of  Froiitarf$ 

Chronidt*,  died  March  15 ;  bom  1474. 
-^—  A  new  treaty  of  stricter  alliance  ratified 

between  the  kings  of  England  and  France, 

June. 
The  payment  of  first-fruits  to  the  pope 

forbidden  by  act  of  parliament. 
15SS  Heniy  privately  married  to  Anne  Boleyn, 

•— —  The  parliament  passed  an  act  in  March, 
forbidding  appeals  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  substituting  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
king's  courts  spiritual  and  temporal. 

— —  Cramner  consecrated  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, March  SO. 

— —  Henry  publicly  solemnizes  his 

with  Anne    Boleyn,   May  28;  Anne 
crowned,  June  1. 

— —  Cranmer   pronounces   Henry's   marriage  • 
with  Catherine  to  have  been  null   and 
invalid  from  the  beginning,  May  23. 

— —  Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen,  bom,  Sept.  7. 

1534  Pope  Clement  VII.  pronoun<»<i  a  final 
sentence,  March  28,  that  Henry's  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  was  valid  and  co- 
nonicaL 


1&S4  The 


province  of  Tork,  Junel;  B^  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  June  27;  and  the 
chapter  of  Worcester,  Aug.  17. 
ParliiAment  met  Nov.   8;   the 


first  act 
"shaU  be 


passed  declared  that  the  kine 
taken,  accepted,  and  reputea, 
supreme  head  in  earth  of  the  Church  of 


Cranmer  divides  Tindal's  version  of  the 

New  Testament  into  ten  portions,  whidi 
he  employs  the  bishops  to  revise. 

— —  Canada  visited  bjr  Cartier,  who  took  pos- 
session of  extensive  districts  ia  the  name 
of  the  French  king. 

Sir  A.  Fitzherbert  published  his  Bokt  of 

HuMbandry,  the  first  English  treatise  on 
agriculture,  and  the  management  of 
horses,  &c. 

1535  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  founded  by  Ig- 
natius Loyola. 

Fisher,  bishop   of  Rochester,   beheaded, 

June  22,  and  Sir  T.  More,  July  5,  for 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  king's  su- 
premacy. 

ope  Paul  m.  issued  a  bull  of  excommu- 
nication against  Henry,  Aug*.  8. 
The  whole  of  the  BiDle  translated  into 
English,  and  dedicated  to  the  king,  by 
Miles  Coverdale,  being  finished  Oct.  4. 
The  suppression  of  uie  smaller  monas- 
teries commenced  towards  the  close  of 
this  year. 


ALLUSION  has  been  made,  more  than  once,  to  the  growing  disconr 
tent  of  many  of  the  laity  with  the  authority  of  the  Eoman  see, 
and  with  the  great  wealth,  and  in  some  instances  immoral  lives,  of  the 
clergy,  both  regular  and  seculai*.  From  the  days  of  Wickliflfe  these 
sentiments  had  never  been  without  their  professors  in  England ;  while 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  in  Bohemia,  and  elsewhere,  there  had  ex- 
isted from  the  earliest  times  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  pious 
men,  who  held  aloof  from  communion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Still  there  needed  some  direct  stimulus,  not  less  than  some  bold  and 
honest  leader,  to  give  to  the  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  a  wider  channel 
of  action,  and  to  guide  it  in  its  course  through  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  with  which  it  was  sure  to  be  beset.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  stimulus  was  given,  and  the  leader  appeared. 
Martin  Luther,  a  native  of  Eisleben,  in  the  county  of  Mansfeldt,  in 
Saxony,  and  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  placed  himself  in 
the  breach,  and  denounced  the  evils  of  a  system  which,  according  to 
his  view  of  the  case,  struck  at  the  root  of  personal  responsibility  by 
compelling  the  laity  to  submit  their  judgment  entirely  to  that  of  the 
priests.  The  refonned  doctrines  speedily  spread  far  and  wide 
through  Germany,  Flanders,  the  north  of  Europe,  France,  Spain,  and 
even  Italy ;  and  if  they  failed  to  supplant  the  old  tenets  in  most  of  the 
enlightened  countries  of  the  world,  the  failure  is  to  be  attributed  rather 
to  the  political  faidts  of  too  many  among  their  teachers,  than  to  any 
superior  skill  or  erudition  displayed  by  the  advocates  of  tl\<i  a^^c>i\\.^ 
opinions. 
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There  we're  mtftiy  causes  at  work  to  render  England  a  fmitful  soil 
for  the  .fprowth  of  the  reformed  faith.  Not  to  speak  of  the  ancient 
Jealousies  between  king  and  pope,  laic  and  ecclesiastic,  not  to  give  more 
than  their  due  weight  to  the  cutting  satires  with  which  Chaucer  had 
lashed  the  vices  of  the  monks,  Wickliffe  had  left  behind  him,  in  his 
translations  of  various  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  a  treasure  from 
which  multitudes,  in  defiance  both  of  cvnl  laws  and  church  censures, 
continued  to  derive  consolation  in  their  sorrows,  and  instruction  in  their 
ignorance. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  also  —  the  future  champion  and  martyr  of 
Boraanism — had  contributed  to  unsettle  men's  minds,  by  the  publica- 
tion, in  1513,  of  his  Utopia,  a  work  of  infinite  merit,  though  liable  to 
the  serious  objection,  that  the  principle  which  it  seeks  to  inculcate  is 
pushed  to  a  dangerous  extreme.  Still  the  hostility  of  Wolsey,  and  the 
jeal  of  his  master,  opposed  serious  impediments  to  the  progress  of  the 
new  doctrine.  The  former,  instigated  more,  perhaps,  by  policy  than 
religion,  put  to  death  several  unhappy  Lollards ;  the  latter  wielded  his 
pen  against  Luther  in  a  treatise  which  secured  the  gratitude  of  the 
pope,  and  obtained  for  its  writer  the  proud  title  of  "  Defender  of  the 
Faith."  But  a  work  which  is  not  of  man,  man's  hostility  serves  not 
to  arrest,  while,  as  in  the  instance  before  us,  he  sometimes  becomes  the 
unconscious  instrument  of  advancing  the  veiy  cause  which  he  once 
laboured  to  retard. 

The  advice  of  his  counsellors,  supported  by  a  papal  bull,  sufficed 
to  allay  the  misgivings  which  Henry  had  at  first  felt  as  to  the  legality 
of  his  marriage,  and  for  a  space  of  eighteen  years  he  treated  his  consort 
with  every  external  mark  of  kindness  and  attention.  During  this 
interval  she  bore  him  several  children,  of  whom  one  only,  the  Pnncess 
Mary,  survived.  But  Catheiine  was  subject  to  bodily  infirmities ;  there 
was  a  great  disparity  between  her  age  and  that  of  her  royal  husband, 
and  the  latter  began,  by  degrees,  to  experience  towards  her  an  alienation 
of  feeling,  which  he  was  too  selfish  to  combat  or  to  conceal.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  the  queen  received  into  her  family,  as  one  of  her 
maids  of  honour,  a  young  lady  of  surpassing  beauty  and  attractive 
manners,  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  BolejTi,  and  grand-daugli- 
ter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  The  king  paid  to  her  the  most  assiduous 
court ;  strove,  as  his  letters  indicate,  for  a  whole  year,  to  undermine 
her  virtue,  and  finding  that  Ids  suit  made  no  progress,  became  fretful 
and  uneasy.  Catherine,  as  standing  between  him  and  the  object  of 
his  desires,  became  daily  more  and  more  distasteful.  His  doubts  as  to 
the  validity  of  their  marriage  revived,  and  he  tumed  all  his  thoughts  to 
the  most  ready  means  of  dissolving  a  connexion,  unlawful,  perhaps, 
from  the  beginning,  but  to  which  he  was  now  bound  by  every  principle 
of  generosity  and  honour. 

The  first  person  to  whom  he  applied  in  his  distress  was  Wolsey ; 
whom  he  found  jpromi^t  to  encoiu'a'j^e  l\\c  Ydi<^ious  doubts  under  which 
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ke  professed  to  kbour.  Supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  cardinal,  he 
made  an  appeal  to  the  archbishops,  and  other  prelates  of  the  church, 
all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Fisher,  bishop  of  Eochester,  declared, 
under  their  hands  and  seals,  that  the  marriags  with  Ids  brother's 
widow  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God.  So  far,  all  things  had  gone 
according  to  the  king's  wishes,  nor  in  the  next  step  which  he  deemed  it 
expedient  to  take  was  he  less  successful.  The  pope,  when  applied  to 
for  a  divorce,  exhibited  every  disposition  to  meet  the  king's  wishes ; 
for  Henry  took  care  to  rest  his  petition  on  such  grounds  as  should  seem 
to  indicate  no  distrust  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  supreme  pontiff. 
But  his  holiness  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor ;  and 
be  feared  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  one  so  powerful,  by  casting  dis- 
honour upon  a  member  of  his  family.  All,  therefore,  which  he  dared 
to  do,  was  done ;  he  granted  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  validity 
of  the  king's  marriage,  and  of  the  dispensation  by  virtue  of  which  it 
had  been  solemnized;  and  appointing  Wolsey  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  any  other  bishop,  he  imagined 
that  he  had  left  the  game  entirely  in  Henry's  hands. 

Had  the  ulterior  views  of  the  king  conresponded  with  those  of  the 
cardinal,  the  point  at  issue  would  have  been  speedily  adjusted ;  but  this 
proved  not  to  be  the  case.  Wolsey  was  very  willing  to  dissolve  the 
marriage  with  Catherine,  because  he  knew  that  an  irreparable  breach 
would  thus  be  created  between  the  king  and  the  emperor,  but  he  desired 
to  follow  up  this  stroke  of  policy,  by  negotiating  another  union  between 
Henry  and  one  of  the  princesses  of  France.  As  soon,  however,  as  he 
discovered  that  the  king  would  not  only  not  assent  to  this,  but  that  he 
intended  to  wed  a  lady,  suspected,  not  without  cause,  of  a  leaning  to  the 
reformed  tenets,  the  cardinjd  became  alarmed.  He  permitted  the  busi- 
ness of  the  divorce  to  languish ;  he  affected  to  distrust  the  extent  of  his 
own  powers  ;  he  applied  for,  and  obtained,  the  assistance  of  the  cardinal 
Campeggio,  to  whom,  as  the  pope's  nuncio,  he  paid  ostentatious  defer- 
ence. But  Wolsey  speedily  became  convinced,  from  Henry's  manner, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  process  in  other  respects,  his 
own  ruin  must  inevitably  ensue  upon  the  failure  of  Anne's  pretensions. 

Disgusted  with  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  the  duplicity  of  the  pope 
and  the  conmussioners,  Henry  began  to  look  around  for  some  more 
speedy  method  of  attaining  his  wishes.  That  object  was  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  when  accident  introduced  to  his  notice  a  man,  timid,  perhaps, 
even  to  a  fault,  but  eminent  above  all  his  contemporaries  for  genuine 
piety,  unaffected  humility,  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth.  It  chanced 
that  the  king,  being  upon  a  journey,  passed  a  night  at  Waltham  Cross ; 
and  that  two  of  his  attendants  slept  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Cressy,  where 
the  conversation,  during  supper,  turned  upon  the  leading  topic  of  the 
day,  the  royal  divorce.  There  was  present  on  that  occasion  a  fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  whom  the  plague  had  driven  from  the  univer- 
sity, and  who,  being  related  to  Mr.  Cressy 's  wife,  badi\xeA\a'aTe'svi\R\\^ 
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in  the -family,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  tutor  to  the  children.  The 
opinioHtpf  the  academician  was  asked  and  given.  It  amounted  to  this ; 
that  the  question  at  issue  affected  the  true  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
and  was  one,  of  which  learned  men  and  the  universities  would  be  the 
fittest  judges,  because,  "  the  bishop  of  Some  had  no  such  authority  as 
whereby  he  might  dispense  with  the  word  of  God."  This  sentiment  was 
reported  to  the  king ;  he  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with  it,  and 
having  called  its  author  into  his  presence,  treated  him  ever  after  with  the 
utmost  respect.     The  academician  was  no  other  than  Granmer. 

Acting  upon  a  suggestion  thus  adroitly  given,  Henry  caused  a  case 
to  be  made  out,  which  he  employed  Granmer  to  submit  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  most  distinguished  universities,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  opinions  of  almost  all,  with  the  honourable  exception  of  the  Pro- 
testant Universities  of  Germany,  were  against  the  legality  of  the  mar-? 
riage ;  nevertheless,  the  commissioners  continued  to  procrastinate,  and  a 
bill  was  at  length  obtained,  requiring  the  parties  to  attend  personally  at 
Kome,  in  order  that  the  pope  might  himself  decide  on  the  matter. 
There  needed  only  some  such  rash  proceeding  as  this  to  fill  to  overflowr 
ing  the  cup  of  Henry's  wrath.  Wolsey  was  forthwith  commianded  to 
resign  the  great  seal.  Articles  of  impeachment  were  exhibited  against 
him ;  he  was  declared  to  have  incurred  the  pains  of  a  praemunire,  and 
with  all  his  goods  and  chattels  to  lie  at  the  king's  mercy.  Still  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  wavering  in  Henry's  sentiments,  which  occasionally 
reverted  with  something  like  their  old  affection  to  the  fallen  favourite; 
His  princely  residence  of  York  Place,  now  Whitehall,  was,  indeed,  taken 
from  him,  and  he  was  banished  to  Esher,  a  country-house  belonging  to 
the  see  of  Winchester.  But  in  Pebruary,  1530,  after  having  been  some 
time  without  the  common  conveniences  of  life,  he  again  received  marks 
of  royal  favour.  He  was  permitted  to  retire  to  York,  where,  by  the  affa-. 
bility  of  his  address,  and  a  display  of  prodigal  hospitality,  he  obtained  a 
popularity  which  he  was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy.  Having  been  ar- 
rested in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  carried  as  far  as  Leicester,  on  his  way 
to  London,  a  constitution  enfeebled  by  disease  and  anxiety  gave  way, 
"  I  am  come,"  said  he  to  the  head  of  the  convent,  "  to  lay  my  bones 
among  you ; "  and  he  deceived  neither  the  abbot  nor  himseft.  He  died 
on  the  29th  of  November,  1530,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  instability 
of  human  prosperity,  and  of  the  true  value  of  wealth  and  power  which 
m'e  neither  acquired  nor  exercised  in  subservience  to  the  dictates  of 
religious  principle,  and  sound  and  Christian  morality.  His  last  words 
may  be  cited  as  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man :  "  K  I  had 
served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  king,  he  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  gi*ey  hairs.  This  is  the  just  reward  that 
I  must  receive  for  the  pains  I  have  taken  to  do  him  service,  not 
regarding  my  service  to  God." 

The  death  of  Wolsey  appeared  to  dissolve  the  last  tie  which  had 
Jiithei-to  bound  the  king  to  the  communion  of  Home,  and  proved  the  pre- 
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lude  for  the  adoption  of  other  and  more  effectual  measures  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  single  object  which  he  desu-ed  to  attain.  Wolsey 
had  been  adjudged  liable  to  the  pains  of  a  praemunire,  on  an  old  statute 
which  prohibited  the  exercise  of  a  legantine  authority  within  the  realm. 
The  same  statute  was  now  brought  to  bear  against  the  clergy  in  general 
for  submitting  to  such  authority,  and  they  were  glad  to  purchase  immu- 
nity by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine,  as  well  as  by  acknowledging  the 
king  to  be  the  protector  and  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England,  as 
far  as  might  be  permitted  by  the  laws  of  Christ.  This  occurred  in  1 531 ; 
and,  in  the  year  following,  a  still  more  decided  step  was  taken.  A  law 
was  passed  which  prohibited  the  payment  of  first-fruits  to  the  pope,  and 
decreed  that  any  censures  which  might  emanate  from  the  court  of  Korae, 
on  account  of  such  prohibition,  should  be  disregarded.  In  like  manner^ 
appeals  to  Eome  in  causes  of  matrimony,  divorces,  wills,  and  other  suits 
cognisable  in  ecclesiastical  courts  were  forbidden,  while  the  oath  of 
canonical  obedience  to  the  supreme  pontiff,  which  the  bishops  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking,  was  declared  incompatible  with  the  duty  which  they 
owed  as  subjects  to  the  crown  of  England.  These  latter  proceedings, 
however,  which  rendered  a  reconciliation  with  the  holy  see  next  to  im- 
possible, were  but  the  consequences  of  an  act,  by  the  performance  of 
which  Heniy  settled  the  great  question  of  the  divorce  in  a  very  sum- 
mary manner.  Early  in  January,  1533,  he  married  Anne  Boleyn  in 
private,  and  on  the  12th  of  April  following,  she  being  then  far  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  publicly  avowed  her  as  his  wife.  This  was  followed, 
strangely  enough,  by  the  opening  of  a  court,  empowered  to  inquii'e  into 
the  validity  of  his  previous  marriage ;  which  was  pronounced  by  Cran- 
mer,  now  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  to  have  been,  from  the 
first,  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  be 
null  and  void.  The  unfortunate  Catherine  was  immediately  degraded 
by  act  of  parliament ;  her  daughter  was  declared  to  be  illegitimate,  and 
the  succession  was  confirmed  to  the  children  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whose 
coronation  was  soon  afterwards  performed  with  great  splendour. 

The  first  act  in  this  mighty  drama  was  now  complete.  Allegiance  to 
the  see  of  Rome  was  renounced,  both  by  the  king  and  the  people,  and 
both  king  and  people  were  threatened  with  the  pains  of  excommunication. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  serious  advances  were  made  in  what  alone 
deserves  to  be  termed  the  Eeformation.  Heni-y  was  still  a  bigot  to  most 
of  the  doctrines  in  defence  of  which  he  had  written.  It  was,  for  exam- 
ple, declared  heretical  to  deny  the  bodily  presence  in  the  communion,  to 
advocate  the  lawfulness  of  marriage  by  the  clergy,  to  contend  for  the 
reception  of  the  sacrament  in  both  forms  by  the  laity,  to  abjure  purga- 
tory, auricular  confession,  the  adoration  of  the  saints,  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, or  any  other  doctrine  which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  engrafted 
upon  the  sinaplicity  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Even  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue  was,  for  a  while,  prohibited ;  and 
when  sanctioned  at  last,  tlie  pri  vilcgc  was  restricted  to  t\\e  \)eUeT-^ii\\c^\fe^ 
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classes  of  society.  In  one  word,  Henry's  reforms,  considered  as  the  re- 
moval of  the  hay,  chafF,  and  stubble  which  had  so  long  and  so  fatally 
overlaid  the  truth,  may  safely  be  taken  as  amounting  to  this,  and  no 
more,  that  they  transferred  to  him,  in  his  novel  capacity  as  supreme 
head  of  the  church,  all  those  rights  and  privileges  which  had  heretofore 
been  exercised  by  the  pope.  But  if  he  proved  eminently  delicate  in  his 
mode  of  dealing  with  established  opinions,  Henry's  treatment  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  was,  at  least,  sufficiently  free.  He  had  been  taught 
by  Wolsey,  that  to  dissolve  a  monastery  did  not  amoimt  to  absolute 
sacrilege ;  for  that  ambitious  prelate  had  applied  the  revenues  of  several 
to  the  erection  of  his  new  colleges.  Heniy  profited  by  the  lesson,  and 
found  ready  instruments  of  his  will  among  the  ministers,  to  whom,  on 
Wolsey's  fall,  he  gave  his  confidence.  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  son  of  a 
fuller,  who,  after  passing  through  the  several  gradations  of  a  private 
trooper,  a  merchant's  clerk,  and  secretary  to  Wolsey,  had  risen  to  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  was  created  vicar-general,  and  put  at  the 
head  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  life  practised  by  the 
monks  and  nuns.  The  commissioners  represented  the  religious  houses 
as  receptacles  of  the  grossest  vices  ;  their  inmates  as  preying  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  people.  Immediate  publicity  was  given  to  these  state- 
ments, and  both  monks  and  nuns,  whether  justly  or  otherwise,  became 
in  due  time  objects  of  universal  abhorrence.  This  was  all  that  Henry 
desired.  Proceedings  were  forthwith  instituted  against  the  supposed 
delinquents.  One  religious  house  after  another  was  dissolved,  their 
inhabitants  were  thrown  loose  upon  the  world,  and  their  property  for- 
feited to  the  crown.  Thus,  within  the  space  of  less  than  two  years,  six 
hundred  and  forty-five  monastic  establishments  were  overthrown — of 
which  twenty-eight  had  been  governed  by  abbots  possessing  seats  in  the 
upper  house  of  parliament.  Nor  were  colleges,  chantries,  free  chapels, 
or  even  hospitals,  spared.  One  common  ruin  overtook  the  whole,  out 
of  which  an  annual  revenue,  estimated  at  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
national  income,  was  rendered  available  for  the  service  of  the  state. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  monastic  orders  were  vicious 
enough,  and  that  the  frauds  which  they  practised,  in  order  to  keep  the 
people  in  ignorance  and  mental  slaveiy,  merited  not  only  exposure,  but 
punishment.  Probably,  too,  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  clergy  was  by 
far  too  great ;  but  the  violence  which  characterized  the  proceedings  of 
the  Reformers,  their  boundless  rapacity,  and  utter  disregard  of  the  cus- 
tom of  ages,  proved  more  fatal  to  public  morals,  at  least  for  the  time, 
than  all  the  vices  of  the  condemned  ecclesiastics.  Regardless  of  the  en- 
treaties of  Cranmer,  and  the  remonstrances  of  Latimer,  Henry  distri- 
buted, with  a  profuse  hand,  the  spoils  of  the  church  among  his  favourites. 
No  care  was  taken  to  set  aside  even  a  portion  of  the  plunder  to  sacred 
uses.  Poor  benefices,  which  had  been  represented  as  a  principal  source  of 
scandal  under  the  ancient  system,  were  left  in  their  original  poverty.  Not 
only  estates,  but  tithe3,  passed  into  lay  hands  ;  and  a  race,  hitherto  un- 
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known  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Cluistian  world,  namely,  lay-impropriators, 
sprang  up  and  flourished.  It  was  to  no  puipose  that  the  friends  of  re- 
ligion remonstrated  against  these  abuses,  or  strove  to  save  the  tithe 
by  a  ready  sacrifice  of  the  lands.  It  was  equally  in  vain  that  they  inter- 
ceded for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  two  monasteries  in  each  county,  not 
that  they  "  should  stand  in  mockeiy,  but  so  as  to  be  converted  to  preach- 
ing, study,  and  prayer."  Eager  to  secure  the  support  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  Henry  had  given  up  to  them  the  whole  ordering  of  this 
matter ;  and  they  found  too  many  attractions  in  the  rich  manors  and 
titheries  which  were  spread  out  before  them,  to  be  swayed  from  their 
own  purposes  by  arguments  or  expostidations.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  condition  of  the  clergy  became,  in  many  parts  of  the  coimtry, 
lamentable  in  the  extreme.  The  monks,  hitherto  the  principal  owners 
of  the  tithe,  had  given,  in  too  many  instances,  a  wretched  stipend  to  the 
vicars;  "but  now,"  says  Henry  Brinklow,  in  his  Address  to  the  Members 
of  both  Souses  of  Parliament,  "  there  is  no  vicar  at  all,  but  the  farmer  is 
viciir  and  parson  altogether ;  and  only  an  old  cast-away  monk  or  friar, 
which  can  scarcely  say  his  matins,  is  hired  for  twenty  or  thirty  shillings, 
meat  and  drink ;  yea,  in  some  places,  for  meat  and  drink  alone,  without 
any  wages.  I  know,  and  not  I  alone,  but  twenty  thousand  more  know, 
more  than  five  hundred  vicarages  and  parsonages,  thus  well  and  gospelly 
served,  after  the  new  gospel  of  England."  Then  followed  the  presenta- 
tion of  worn-out  menials,  of  the  keepers  of  taverns,  and  other  illiterate 
and  immoral  men,  to  benefices  which  would  not  suffice  to  supply  with 
the  necessaries  of  life  persons  of  a  liberal  education;  while,  in  many 
instances,  the  churches  were  converted  into  barns,  and  all  that  had  been 
j)ermitted  to  remain  of  the  monasteries  and  convents  into  stables  and 
cow-sheds. 

The  immediate  effect  of  these  proceedings,  both  upon  the  moral  feel- 
ing and  the  internal  peace  of  the  countiy,  was  shocking.  In  London, 
and  other  great  towns,  the  popidace,  let  loose  from  the  restraints  to 
which  they  had  heretofore  submitted,  ran  into  the  wildest  excesses. 
The  marriage  tie  was  everywhere  disregarded.  Hymns  and  psalms 
were  simg  in  taverns  to  ribfdd  tunes,  and  the  name  of  God  was  blas- 
phemed without  scruple.  In  the  country,  multitudes,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  gather  a  willing  alms  at  the  convent  gate,  found  the  last 
R-source  against  destitution  taken  away  from  them,  and  became  desper- 
ate ;  for,  bad  as  these  establishments  were  represented  to  be,  and  bad 
as,  in  many  instances,  they  doubtless  were,  the  event  proved  that  they 
were  not  without  their  redeeming  qualities.  They  had  been  the  alms- 
houses where  the  aged  dependent  of  more  opulent  families,  the  decrepit 
servant,  the  decayed  artificer,  retired  as  to  a  home,  neither  uncomfort- 
able nor  humiliating :  they  had  been  tlie  county  infirmaries  and  dispens- 
aries, whence  both  poor  and  rich  obtained  medicine  in  their  siclaiess, 
and  a  leech  to  dress  their  wounds  :  they  had  given  an  asylum  to  many 
an  oq)han  child^  frank  entertainment  to  many  a  bem^YvleOi  V^ncs^«^ 
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and,  though  last  not  least,  they  had  served  as  depositaiies  for  learning, 
in  times  when  she  could  find  elsewhere  no  resting-place  for  the  sole  of 
her  foot.  The  indignation,  therefore,  of  the  people,  and  especially  of 
the  poor,  when  they  beheld  the  revenues  w^liich  had  been  freely  shared 
among  them,  grasped  and  retained  by  private  persons,  knew  no  bounds.  • 
Frequent  insurrections  took  place,  some  of  them  exceedingly  formidable, 
which  the  king  was  enabled  to  put  down  only  by  an  admixture  of  force 
and  duplicity,  neither  creditable  to  those  immediately  employed,  nor 
beneficial  as  an  example  to  future  times. 

Meanwhile  the  king  proceeded  with  undiscriminating  fury  against 
both  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics .  The  former  he  condemned  to  the ' 
flames  as  heretics,  because  they  presumed  to  deny  the  truth  of  doctrines 
which  he  professed ;  the  latter  died  upon  the  scaftbld  as  traitors,  because 
they  refused  to  admit  his  supremacy.  It  forms  a  cmel  blot  on  the  memory 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  once  the  zealous  and  able  advocate  of  fi*eedom  of 
opinion,  that  he  gave  a  ready  aid  to  the  persecution  of  the  Lutherans, 
authorized  their  torture,  and  witnessed  their  death.  But  More  himself 
was  not  destined  to  escape  the  rage  of  a  master  whom  he  had  served  with 
too  much  fidelity.  Becoming  alarmed  at  the  king's  innovations,  he 
resigned  the  seals,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  after  Wolsey's 
disgrace,  and  retired  into  private  life,  where,  among  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintances,  he  spoke  of  passing  events  with  a  dangerous  candour.  He 
was,  in  consequence,  required  to  take  the  new  oath  of  allegiance,  which, 
among  other  clauses,  denounced  the  marriage  v/ith  Catherine  as  null, 
and  the  princess  Mary  as  a  bastard ;  and  refusing  to  give  an  opinion 
which  could  not,  as  he  contended,  bear  upon  the  question  at  issue,  an 
impeachment  of  high  treason  was  brought  forward  against  him.  He 
was  condemned,  and  bore  a  long  imprisonment  with  Christian  meekness. 
He  avowed  his  willingness  to  admit  the  legality  of  the  settlement  in  the 
line  which  parliament  had  drawn,  and  desired  nothing  more  than  that 
he  should  not  himself  be  compelled  to  decide  a  point  on  which  the  most 
leanied  universities  had  difiered.  But  Henry  was  inexorable.  Both 
More  and  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  perished — the  one,  because  he 
gave  credit  to  the  foolish  ravings  of  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent ;  *  the  other, 
because  his  conscience  was  too  pure  to  permit  so  much  as  an  equivoca- 
tion, though  the  reward  of  equivocating  ever  so  slightly  would  have  been 
not  less  than  life. 


Wlmt  is  stated  of  the  progress  of  the  Reform- 
ation? 

gy  what  causes  was  it  furthered  in  England  ? 
ow  did  King  Henry  act  ?— what  title  did  he 
obtain? 
How  was  the  king  alienated  from  his  wife  ? 
What  step  did  he  in  consequence  take  ? 
What  difference  was  there  in  the  views  of  the 
king  and  of  Wolsey  P 


How  did  Wolsey  act  P 

What  course  dia  Cranmer  suggest  ? 

What  were  the  opinions  of  the  universities  P 

Relate  the  fall  and  death  of  Wolsey. 

How  did  the  king  reduce  the  clergy  to  sub- 
mission  ? 

How  did  the  king  now  act  regarding  the  di- 
vorce? 

How  was  he  affected  towards  the  Reformation  ? 


•  Her  name  was  Elizabeth  Barton,  who  be- 

eoadoa  subject,  through  weakness,  to  trances 

believed  herself,  and  was  believed  by 

'  iaaplred.    Her  denunciations  were 


directed  chiefly  against  the  king,  whom  she 
threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  for 
repudiating  Queen  Catherine. 
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Pqasta? 
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1547 


svex.m. 
[HemjYIIL, 

SOOTLAjn). 

[JaaoenY^ 

1513.] 
Haiy. 

vmAXcm. 

rFiancisI., 
1515.] 

HenrjII. 

GXKMAXr. 

sPAor. 

[CharieaL, 
1516.] 

TXTAt, 

(ChariesV, 
1519.J 

STXTXa. 

CPaoini. 
15S4.] 

Catherine  died  at  Kim- 


UMThe  iMte  queen 

bcdtoo,  Jan.C 
— —  The  queen,  Anne  Bdcyn,  beheaded  in  the 

Tower,  May  19. 
— —  Henxy  mamed  to  Jane  Scymoar,  Hay  20. 

Eraamoa  died,  July  12;  bom,  14d7. 

William  Tindal  strangled,  and  his  body 

bamt  for  heresy,  near  Brussels. 
* —  The  partiament  pkitions  the  king  to  order 

a  translation  of  the  Scriptnres. 
— —  The  oonTocation  issue  Articles  of  Faith, 

whidi   are  eqjofaied  on  the  people  by 

Cromwell,  but  are  mostly  discarded  cm 

the  fiirther  pn^H'^ess  of  the  Reformation. 
—  Yoyage  of  the  TriiUtie  and  the  Minicm  in 

SMTch  of  a  north-west  passage  firom  the 

Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
— —  The  first  newspaper  nrodaoed,  being  the 

Venetian  Gazette,  wnich  was  circolated 

in   manuscript,  not  printed,  for   many 


—  1$ 


in 
of 


the  north,  termed 


grace,    commences 


le   insurrection 

"the  pilgrimage 

in  October. 
1537  Queen  Jane  Seymour  dies,  Oct.  24. 
— —  A  book  of  doctrine,  styled.  The  Godly  and 

JPitm»     ItuMtUion   of     a     Chritttan    Man, 

Eublished  by  the  convocation,  and 
nown  by  the  name  of  the  "Bishops' 
Book." 

1587,  1588  Several  insurrections,  especially  in 
the  north,  occasioned  by  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries. 

ISffi  Fresh  ii^unctions  issued  by  Cromwell, 
directing  a  copy  of  the  new  translation 
<tf  Uie  Bible  to  be  placed  in  every  church ; 
among  other  ii^junctions  were  some 
forbifming  the  worshipping  of  images, 
and  one,  wdering  parish  registers  to  be 
kept. 

' —  The  diving-bell  first  used  in  Europe,  being 
exhibitea  by  two  Greeks  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  at  Toledo,  in  Spain. 

15S9  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles  passed,  April 
28,  condemning  those  who  denied  the 
popish  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supner  to 
be  burnt,  and  those  to  be  hangea  who 
urged  that  both  kinds  of  the  sacrament 
were  necessary,  that  priests  or  professed 
nuns  might  marry,  that  private  masses 
were  nnuiwfUl,  or  that  auricular  confes- 
sion was  not  expedient. 

— -  The  first  authorized  English  edition  of  the 
Bibl^  or  "the  Great  Bible,"  was  pub- 
lished this  year ;  the  present  translation, 
or  "King  Jamee'  BibW  first  published 

iBieii. 


; 


1539  The  greater  mooasteries  are  all  snzed  faj 

the  crown  in  this  and  the  followiiw  year. 

1540  Henry  married  to  Anne  of  Clevea,  Jan.  6L 
Thomas  Cromwell  created  earl  of  Esee:^ 

in  April;  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 

in  June- 
A  sentence  oi  divorce  between  Hemr  and 

the  queen,  Anne  of  Clevee,  passea  the 

two  nooses  of  convocation,  July  9;  the 

marriage  declared  null  by  an  act  of  par^ 

liament  passed  July  24. 
■a —  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  behcftd- 

ed,  July  28. 

1541  The  countess  of  Salisbmy  executed  after  a 

long  imprisonment,  for  bedding  corre> 
spondence  with  her  son,  cardinal  Pole; 
Lord  Montague,  brother  to  the  cardinal, 
the  marquis  of  Exeter,  bis  cousin,  and 
several  others,  were  executed  on  a  like 
charge,  in  January,  1540. 

An  act  of  parliament  is  passed,  declaring 

the  king  s  prochunatious  to  have  the 
force  of  laws. 

A  board  of  ecclesiastical  commissioners 

splinted  by  act  of  parliament,  which 
ratified  beforehand  all  tenets  upon  which 
the  king  and  the  commissioners  should 
agree. 

Catherine  Howard  becomes  queen,  Aug. 

8;  she  is  beheaded,  Feb.  18,  1542. 

An  act  passed  for  paving  several  streets 

in  London,  thev  being  "  very  foul  and  full 
of  pits  and  sloughs,  very  perilous  and 
noyous,  as  well  for  the  king's  sut^ects  on 
horseback,  as  on  foot."  The  measure 
further  extended  in  1543. 

1542  Japan  supposed  to  have  been  discovered 

by  the  Portuguese. 

The  necettary  Erudition  of  a  CkriMan  Mmt. 

being  a  new  edition,  with  alterations,  of 
the  God'y  and  Piou$  luttttution,  published 
by  order  of  Henry,  and  hence  called  the 
"  King's  Book." 

Henry  makes  war  upon  Scotland. 

1543  Peace  concluded   between  England  and 

Scotland. 

Henry  unites  with  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

in  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty 
against  France,  March. 

A  Litany,  nearly  like  the  present,  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  king. 

Tlie  king  marries  his  sixtn  wife,  Cathe- 
rine Parr,  July  10. 

}s'icholas  Copernicus,  the  dircoverer  of  the 

true  system  of  the  universe,  died,  May 
24 ;  bom  1473. 

1514  Henry  sailed  to  Calais  on  hla  ltv^«»\!(Kti  qH 
France,  Ja\y  14,   axi^  lo(A&  Tktc^ciicN^ 
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Sept.  14.  The  emperor  signed  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  France  at  Creasy,  Sep- 

1544  War  with  Scotland;  the  earl  of  Hereford 

bums  Edinbareh. 

Tlie  law  of  the  six  articles  mitigated. 

Lutheranism  introduced  into  Sweden. 

1545  Ck>uncil  of  Trent,  reckoned  by  Catholics 

the  last  general  council,  opened  Dec.  18 ; 
the  last  session  was  held  Dec.  S,  1563. 

.—  The  sweet  potato  introduced  into  Europe, 
being  brought  from  New  Granada  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins. 

— —  An  "Act  against  Usury"  passed,  limit- 
ing the  legal  rate  of  mterest  to  10  per 
cent. 


1546  Death  of  Martin   Luther,  Feb.  18;  Yxxcn 

14d8. 
Cardinal  Beaton,  the  head  of  the  Romish 

party  in  Scotland,  assassinated,  May  29  { 

bom  1494. 
A  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and 

France,  signed  June  7. 

1547  The  earl  of  Surrey  beheaded  on  a  chai^ 

of  treason,  on  Tower  Hill,  Jan.  19. 

Cardinal  Bembo,  a  celebrated  historian, 

died  Jan.  20 ;  bora  1470. 

Death  of  King  Henry,  Jan.  28. 

— -  About  this  period,  salads,  carrots,  arti- 
chokes, apricots,  and  gooseberries  b^^ 
to  be  cultivated  in  En^and. 


rpHE  judicial  murder  of  such  meu  as  More  and  Fisher  might  have 
-*-   been  attributed,  in  the  case  of  any  other  prince  than  Henry,  to  the 
advice  of  evil  counsellors ;  those  by  which  they  were  followed  could 
spring  oidy  from  his  own  debased  and  vitiated  temper.    Anne  Boleyn 
had  been  married  three  years,  and  had  presented  him  with  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  created  princess  of  Wales,  when  Catherine,  her  repudiated 
but  still  faithful  predecessor,  died  at  Kimbolton.     This  circumstance, 
which  she  naturally  regarded  as  confirming  her  influence  over  her  hus- 
band, seemed  to  produce  a  directly  contrary  effect.    He  gradually  with- 
drew from  her  society ;  and  though  she  was  again  in  a  condition  which 
demanded  at  least  sympathy  and  kindness,  he  treated  her  with  so  much 
hai'shness  that  her  boy  came  dead  into  the  world.     Poor  Anne  was  at 
no  loss  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  change :  the  unfeeling  and  capri- 
cious voluptuary  had  grown  tired  of  the  society  of  his  wife,  and  trans- 
ferred his  worthless  aflections  to  Jane  Seymour,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Seymour,  under  circumstances  every  way  similar  to  those  which 
had  attended  the  growth  of  his  attachment  to  herself.     But  Henry's 
principles — ^if  the  term  may  be  used  in  any  sense,  however  restricted 
— were  not  less  perverted  than  his  passions  were  violent.     He  either 
scrupled  to  deal  lightly  with  the  object  of  his  attraction,  or  failed  to  do 
so,  upon  which  he  determined  to  make  room  for  her  on  the  throne  by- 
removing  her  rival  out  of  the  way.  Anne,  as  a  favourer  of  the  reformed 
opinions,  had  many  and  powerful  enemies.     Her  manners  also,  formed 
in  the  French  school,  appear  to  have  been  unusually  free  ;  but  of  moral 
guilt  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  the  stain  attached  to  her. 
Nevertheless,  she  was  committed  to  the  Tower  upon  a  double  charge 
of  adultery  and  incest,  and  being  convicted,  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of 
Lady  Rochford,  her  sister-in-law,  was  condemned  to  death.     Her  ap- 
peals for  mercy  and  the  remonstrance  of  Cranmer  were  alike  disre- 
garded.    On  the  19th  of  May  she  was  beheaded,  having  survived  her 
sentence  only  long  enough  to  know  that  a  servile  parliament  had  pro- 
nounced her  marriage  null,  on  the  plea  of  a  previous  contract,  and 
excluded  her  daughter  Elizabeth  from  the  line  of  succession. 

Heedless  alike  of  the  opinion  of  the  world  and  of  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon  propriety  and  decorum,  Henry  the  next  day  married  Jane  Seymour, 
untl  continued  to  pursue,  with  unabated  ferocity,  the  career  of  innova 
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tion,  in  which,  marked  as  it  was  by  the  blood  of  thousands,  he  had  re- 
solved to  go  forward.  Shrines  were  everywhere  phmdered,  and  Roman 
Catholics  and  heretics  equally  <x)ndemned  to  die,  while  a  sort  of  confes- 
sion of  faith  was  drawn  up,  and  promulgated  by  parliamentary  authority, 
to  which  the  king's  subjects  were  required  everywhere  to  subscribe. 
This,  called,  from  its  severity,  "  The  Bloody  Statute,'*  embodied,  or  was 
understood  to  embody,  the  king's  sentiments  in  all  matters  both  of  faith 
and  discipline,  and  was  alike  distasteful  to  the  professors  of  the  old 
system  and  the  genuine  disciples  of  the  new.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  fegot  and  the  cord  found  ample  occupation ;  indeed,  it  is 
calculated  that  not  fewer  than  seventy  thousand  pei*sons  laid  down  their 
lives  as  martyrs,  to  what,  on  either  side  of  the  question,  they  believed  to 
be  the  cause  of  God  and  of  the  tmth. 

Successful  over  ^1  l^s  domestic  enemies,  despotic  both  in  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  convocation,  on  the  best  terms  with  the  kings  of  France 
and  Scotland,  and  too  much  feared  to  be  molested  by  the  emperor, 
Henry  was  made  still  more  happy  in  the  year  1537,  by  the  birth  (12th 
of  October)  of  a  son.  Hitherto  his  ardent  wishes  for  male  issue  had 
been  frustrated ;  his  joy,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  scarcely 
dashed  by  the  prematm'e  decease  of  the  queen,  twelve  days  after  she 
became  a  mother.  Henry  marked  his  respect  for  her  memory  by  elevating 
her  brother.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Hertford. 
He  also  created  his  infant  son  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Cornwall,  and 
earl  of  Chester.  He  then  went  on  to  di*aw  more  and  more  largely  upon 
thf  forbearance  of  his  allies  and  the  slavish  devotion  of  his  people. 
Beginald  Pole,  the  grandson  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  of  course  not 
remotely  connected  with  the  royal  family,  had  given  great  umbrage 
by  denouncing,  from  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  carried  on  his 
studies,  the  marriage  with  Aime  Boleyn.  Henry  strove  to  inveigle  him 
into  his  power,  but  failed ;  because  both  the  pope  and  the  emperor  per- 
ceived that  they  were  bound  to  protect  and  provide  for  their  champion. 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  Reginald,  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
set  his  authority  at  defiance,  the  king  caused  his  brothers.  Sir  Geoffrey 
Pole  *  and  the  Lord  Montagu,  with  the  mai*quess  of  Exeter,  and  othei-s 
of  his  friends,  to  be  arrested,  and  put  most  of  them  to  death ;  together 
with  his  mother,  the  aged  countess  of  Salisbmy,  after  obtaining  against 
them  a  conviction  of  high  treason.  He  then  called  together  his  parlia- 
ment, which,  besides  attainting  the  blood  of  the  king's  enemies,  among 
whom  were  numbered  several  individuals  of  then*  own  house,  surrendered 
iuto  his  hands,  without  any  apparent  reluctance,  the  last  relic  of  liberty 
that  remained  to  the  nation.  A  bill  was  passed,  wliich  gave  to  royal 
proclamations  the  full  force  of  law,  and  subjected  to  arbitrary  penalties 
all  who  might  refuse  to  obey  them. 

The  king,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour,  set  on  foot  more 

*  Sir  Qeottnjt  when  arrested,  accused  his  i  was  in  consequence  spared ;  but  he  was  kept  • 
inotAer  and  brother  of  heldine  a  trea<*onablo  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  died  ther«  mot«  U\«Ki 
•onrwpoiidenoe  with   tht   oarmnal.    Hia  life  ,  tweuty  years  after. 
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than  one  negotiation  for  a  fourth  raarriage.  He  demanded  of  his  ally, 
the  king  of  Fr^ce,  the  duchess-dowager  of  Longueville,  the  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Lorraine ;  but 
Francis,  who  had  already  promised  her  to  the  king  of  Scots,  declined  to 
violate  the  engagement.  Francis,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  that 
Henry  should  wed  Mary  of  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Ven- 
dome,  or  one  of  the  duchess  of  Longueville's  sisters ;  both  of  whom, 
he  assured  the  amorous  monarch,  were  nowise  inferior  to  the  duchess, 
either  in  beauty  or  size.  Had  he  followed  up  the  proposal  by  ac- 
quiescing in  Henrj^'s  next  demand,  namely,  that  the  ladies  should  be 
first  of  all  submitted  to  his  personal  inspection,  a  union  equally  desired 
by  both  parties  would  have  probably  been  effected.  But  the  gallantry 
of  Francis  took  the  alarm  ;  and  Henn%  who  understood  not  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  word,  broke  off  at  once,  and  turned  his  attention  elsewhere. 
At  last,  after  a  widowhood  of  more  than  two  years'  duration,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  Cromwell,  now  earl  of  Essex,  to  solicit  the  hand  of 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  a  prince  possessing  great  in- 
fluence among  the  Protestant  states  of  Gennany,  and  coftnected  by  mar- 
riage with  the  elector  of  Saxony.  The  proft'ered  alliance  was  accepted, 
and  Hemy,  charmed  with  a  picture  by  Holbein,  which  represented  his 
bride  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  age,  waited  mth  un- 
patience  her  arrival  in  England. 

The  first  glance  which  Heniy  obtained  of  his  new  wife — and  he  went 
as  far  as  B£)chester  to  meet  her — sufficed  to  dissipate  the  illusion  which 
he  had  been  taught  to  encom*age ;  and  excited  not  only  his  disgust 
towards  its  innocent  object,  but  his  bitter  hostility  to  Cromwell.  Of 
the  force  of  these  sentiments  he  made  no  secret,  withdrawing  himself 
altogether  from  Anne's  society  ;  and  if,  over  the  latter  he  threw  a  partial 
disguise,  his  was  not  the  temper  long  to  hinder  its  working.  On  the 
12th  of  April,  1540,  Cromwell  met  the  parliament,  suiToimded  with  all 
the  pomp,  and  apparently  supported  by  all  the  influence,  which  had 
hitherto  belonged  to  him  ;  on  the  10th  of  June  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  and  on  the  29th  he  was  condemned  by  a  vote  of  the  two 
houses,  to  suffer  the  pains  of  heresy  and  treason.  All  his  professed 
friends,  with  the  single  exception  of  Cranmer,  now  forsook  him ;  and 
his  enemies,  who  were  numerous,  both  among  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  rejoiced  in  his  fall.  But  the  individual  who  displayed  the 
most  determined  rancour,  and  contributed  more  than  all  the  rest  to  bring 
the  catastrophe  about,  was  the  duke  of  Noifolk.  At  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  party,  that  nobleman  could  not  but  view  with  abhoiTence  the 
chief  actor  in  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries ;  while  a  hope,  not  ill 
founded,  that  the  ruin  of  Cromwell  would  open  a  door  to  the  aggi-andize- 
ment  of  his  own  family,  failed  not  to  shai'pen  his  zeal  in  tlic  prosecution 
of  so  laudable  an  object.  Norfolk  had  seen,  and  for  some  timeencouragtd, 
the  growing  attachment  of  the  king  to  his  niece,  Catherine  Howard. 
He  apprehended,  however,  that  so  long  as  Cromwell  enjoyed  the  royal 
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confidence,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  clear  a  way  for  her 
elevation ;  and  hence,  not  less  than  from  party  motives,  he  exercised  his 
ingenuity  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  his  rival. 

Cromwell's  behaviour  after  his  arrest  scarcely  con*espouded  with  the 
manliness  of  his  character  at  other  periods.  He  besought  the  king's 
pardon  in  abject  language,  and  acknowledged  himself  guilty  of  offences 
which  there  is  no  proof  that  he  ever  committed.  But  the  mental 
quality  for  which  he  was  mainly  distinguished  was  prudence ;  and  he 
probably  calculated  on  averting,  by  such  means,  the  royal  enmity  from 
his  son.  He  died  regretted  by  few,  being  regarded  as  the  cause,  when 
in  tnitb  he  was  no  more  than  the  instrument,  of  all  the  cruelties  and 
outrages  which  disfigured  the  period  of  Ids  administration.  Nor  was 
Anne  of  Cleves  long  left  in  the  ei\joyment  of  the  honours  to  which  his 
influence  had  raised  her.  On  the  2ith  of  July,  not  many  days  before 
Cromwell's  execution,  a  bill  received  the  royal  assent,  which  declared 
the  king's  recent  marriage  to  be  null,  and  settled  upon  the  Lady  Anne 
a  pension  of  3000Z.  a  year. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  Henry  gave  his  hand 
to  Catherine  Howard,  with  whose  beauty  and  accomplishments  he  pro- 
fessed himself  so  much  delighted  that  he  caused  his  confessor  to  join 
with  him  in  a  public  thanksgiving.  His  happiness,  however,  was  of 
short  duration.  On  the  8  th  of  August  the  mamage  took  place ;  in  the 
November  following,  he  received  such  information  of  her  dissolute  life 
previous  to  that  event,  that  he  judged  it  necessary  to  institute  a  close 
and  searching  inquiiy,  the  result  of  which  proved  fatal  to  the  queen. 
Henry  forthwith  assembled  his  parliament,  obtained  bills  of  attainder 
against  Catherine,  Lady  Rochford,  and  their  accomplices,  all  of  whom 
were  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  the  13  th  of  February,  1542.  But  tlie 
wrath  of  the  indignant  monarch  was  not  to  be  appeased  even  by  this, 
and  he  obtained  from  his  slavish  parliament  a  law  making  it  high  trea- 
son for  any  woman  whom  he  might  incline  to  many  to  conceal  her 
shame  from  him,  if  she  had  conducted  herself  with  impropriety. 

With  this  absurd  and  iniquitous  law  the  people  made  merry,  saying, 
that  the  king  would  surely  select  his  next  wife  from  among  the  widows 
of  the  land.  This  prophecy,  though  uttered  in  jest,  was  fulfilled.  On 
the  10th  of  July,  1543,  he  married  Catherine  Parr,  the  widow  of  lord 
Latimer,  and  a  lady  of  matm*e  age.  As  she  was  a  discreet  and  prudent 
woman,  Catherine  accommodated  herself  to  his  humours,  and  contrived 
to  secure,  at  least,  his  respect  to  the  last ;  but  even  Catherine  was  not 
without  her  trials.  She  was  warmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther, 
and  even  presumed  to  enter  into  theological  controversy  with  her  hus- 
band. This  was  to  attack  Henry  on  his  weakest  side ;  so  the  chancellor 
Wriothesley,  and  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  were  directed  to  make 
arrangements  for  committing  her  to  prison.  When  intelligence  of  these 
proceedings  reached  her,  the  queen  fell  into  hysterical  ftts,  wbic\v  \a&\ftsk 
till  the  king"^  ahirmed  by  bcr  cries,  caused  himseVf  to  \ie  ec«vve^^<i*\'^^^ 
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her  apartment.  "  Kate,"  cried  he.  "  you  are  a  doctor."  "  No,  sir," 
was  the  reply,  "  I  only  wished  to  divert  you  from  your  pain  "  (he  was 
then  suffering  greatly  from  an  ulcer  in  his  thigh),  "by  an  argument  in 
which  you  so  much  shine."  "Is  it  so,  sweetheart ?  "  exclaimed  the 
king  ;  "  then  we  are  friends  again."  By  this  stratagem  she  contrived  to 
avert  the  storm,  which  she  took  good  care  not  again  to  excite. 

Eager  as  he  was  to  establish  his  own  supremacy  at  home,  Henry  was 
not  wholly  forgetful  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.     He  had 
long  entertained  the  idea  of  uniting  the  whole  island  under  one  go- 
vernment, and  had  more  than  once  hesitated  between  violence  and  a 
closer  connexion  with  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  as  the  readiest 
method  of  attaining  that  end.     The  memory  of  other  times,  however, 
finally  prevailed,  and  he  laboured,  without  effect,  to  bring  about  a 
marriage  between  James  the  Fifth  and  his  daughtei  Maiy.     But  the 
coldness  with  which  these  advances  were  met,  and  the  refusal  of  James 
to  grant  him  an  inteiTiew  at  York,  roused  his  anger ;  and  he  resolved 
to  accomplish  by  force  of  amis  Avhat  forbearance  and  liberality  had 
failed  to  bring  about.    Troops  were  accordingly  enrolled,  Scotland  was 
invaded,  and  a  war  of  skirmishes,  alike  unprofitable  to  both  powei*s, 
ensued.     The  death  of  James,  however,  which  occurred  soon  after  the 
rout  of  Solway,  an  affair  in  which  many  Scottish  nobles  fell  into  Henry's 
hands,  induced  the  king  to  try  once  more  the  effect  of  negotiation.  James 
left  behind  him  only  one  child,  Mary,  celebrated  in  after  times  not  more 
for  her  beauty  than  her  misfortunes ;  and  Henry  proposed  to  wed  her  to 
his  son  Edward,  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  English  throne.     There  were 
many  among  the  Scottish  nobles  Avho  saw  the  advantages  of  this  match, 
and  earnestly  endeavoured  to  promote  it ;  but  the  policy  of  Cardinsd 
Beaton,  and  of  the  party  of  which  he  was  at  the  head,  prevailed.  Henry, 
unfortunately  for  his  own  pui'poses,  had  demanded  the  guardianship  of 
the  young  queen's  person,  and  that  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
should  be  committed  to  his  charge  during  her  minority.     The  cardinal 
and  his  Mends  made  ample  use  of  the  alarm  which  such  a  proposition 
was  calculated  to  excite.     The  king's  terms  were  rejected ;  and  after  a 
fruitless  offer  to  negotiate  on  a  new  basis,  during  the  progress  of  which 
Henry  made  prize  of  several  Scottish  merchant  vessels,  the  ancient  rival- 
ship  of  the  two  nations  reasserted  its  power.    France  lent  her  aid  to  her 
old  ally,  and  a  war  was  revived,  which,  if  it  cost  the  Scottish  people 
their  capital,  placed  an  msuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  proposed 
union. 

The  part  which  Francis  acted  in  this  matter,  and  to  which  he  mainly 
attributed  the  defeat  of  his  favourite  scheme,  excited  Henry's  indignation, 
and  confii'med  him  in  the  resolution  which  he  had  previously  formed, 
of  breaking  with  France,  and  once  more  uniting  his  arms  with  those  of 
the  emperor.  Whatever  differences  had  prevailed  between  him  and 
Charles,  the  death  of  Queen  Catherine  threw  into  the  shade ;  whereas 
JFrancis  bad  given  him  many  and  recent  causes  of  complaint,  of  which 
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bis  interference  in  Scottish  affairs  sufficed  to  complete  the  sum.  He 
atfinned  that  "  his  dear  brother  and  ally,"  after  enga^ng  to  follow  his 
example,  and  to  separate  entirely  from  the  see  of  Rome,  had  violated  his 
pledge.  He  could  not  forgive  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  king  to  the 
duchess  of  Longueville ;  he  was  indignant  at  cerUiin  jokes,  in  which 
Francis  was  represented  to  have  inddged  at  the  expense  of  his  be- 
haviofur  towards  his  queens ;  and  he  complained  that  the  debts  due  to 
him  from  Erance  were  not  liquidated,  nor  his  promised  pension  paid. 
All  these  motives  operated  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the  irascible  monarch, 
and  laid  him  open  to  the  persuasives  of  the  wily  emperor.  War  was 
accordingly  declared,  and  Henry  himself,  who  still  affected  a  passion 
for  martial  glory,  passing  the  sea  in  a  ship  with  sails  of  cloth  of  gold, 
sat  down,  in  July,  1544,  before  Boulogne,  liut  neither  the  reduction  of 
that  town,  nor  the  resiUts  of  a  few  skirmishes  at  sea,  compensated  for 
the  evil  of  so  many  and  such  expensive  armaments ;  and  the  emperor 
having  concluded  a  separate  treaty,  in  which  no  mention  was  made  of 
Henry's  wrongs,  the  latter  became  convinced,  by  degrees,  that  he  could 
gain  nothing  by  a  continuance  of  hostilities.  In  June,  1546,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  were  signed ;  and,  Scotland  being  included  in  the 
arrangement,  Henry  returned  again,  with  fresh  ardoiu",  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  internal  affairs  of  his  o>vn  dominions. 

First  among  these,  in  the  estimation  of  the  king,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  uniformity,  as  well  in  the  principles  as  in  the  form  of  worship, 
in  the  church.  With  the  view  of  effecting  this,  Henry  caused  two 
works  to  be  published  ;  one,  which  he  termed  the  Institution,  the  other 
the  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man.  To  these  he  now  added  a  second 
edition  of  the  Mass  Book,  from  which  were  omitted  the  names  of  various 
saints,  and  into  which  was  introduced  a  prayer  for  protection  against  the 
t}Tanny  of  the  i>ope,  and  fi-om  all  his  abominable  enormities.  He  per- 
mitted the  Bible  also  to  be  generally  circulated  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
and  somewhat  relaxed  the  severity  of  '*  the  Bloody  Statute ;  "  but  be- 
yond this  neither  argument  nor  entreaty  could  draw  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  his  bodily  health  became  day  by  day  more  infirm,  his  ferocious 
zeal  against  heretics  and  schismatics  burned  with  increased  fury.  Nei- 
ther sex  nor  age,  rank  nor  learning,  stood  the  unhappy  recusant  in  stead  ; 
till  the  smoke  of  his  victims  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and  "  the  land  was 
defiled  with  blood."  Meanwhile,  the  health  of  the  monarch  himself 
rapidly  gave  way.  His  body  had  giown  so  unwieldy,  that  he  could 
not  be  moved  without  machines  invented  for  the  purpose.  His  breath- 
ing became  so  difficult,  that  he  could  not  lie  down,  and  to  sign  his 
name  was  a  task  too  heavy  for  his  feeble  or  overloaded  hand.  Stamps 
with  his  initials  were  affixed  at  his  command,  and  in  his  presence,  to 
Mich  deeds  as  required  the  royal  signature.  He  was  offensive  to  the 
humblest  of  his  attendants  in  consequence  of  an  ulcer  in  one  of  his  swol- 
len limbs,  which  often  subjected  him  to  the  most  excruciating  torture. 

Such  was  the  misemble  condition  of  the  king,  when  ix  vVecA.  \nva  ^^x« 
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petrated  in  his  name,  which,  had  he  been  guiltless  of  all  other  acts  of 
cruelty  and  oppression,  would  have  earned  for  him  the  condemnation  of 
posterity.  On  the  12th  of  December,  1546,  Henry  Howard,  earl  of 
Surrey,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  poets  and  soldiers  of  his  age,  was, 
with  his  father,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  committed  to  the  Tower.  Of 
what  precise  offence  either  had  been  guilty  does  not  appear,  unless, 
indeed,  the  quartering  of  the  royal  arms  with  their  own — ^an  honour  to 
which  they  were  by  lineage  entitled — coidd  be  construed  into  such ; 
but  they  were  both  of  them  ob  ects  of  jealousy  to  Seymour,  earl  of 
Hertford,  uncle  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
Hertford  wrought  upon  the  suspicious  mind  of  his  master,  by  represent- 
ing the  Howards  as  ready  to  aspire  to  the  throne,  whenever  it  should 
become  vacant.  Surrey,  after  a  mock  trial,  in  which  his  sister  was  the 
principal  witness  against  him,  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  19th 
of  January,  1547 — while  against  his  father  a  bill  of  attainder  was  found, 
by  a  parliament  ever  ready  to  anticipate  the  king's  wishes,  no  matter 
how  iniquitous  or  unworthy.  An  event,  however,  of  greater  moment 
to  the  realm,  arrested  his  execution,  after  orders  had  been  issued,  and 
the  block  adjusted.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
January,  Henry  the  Eighth  expired,  after  a  feeble  effort  to  express,  by  a 
.pressure  of  Cranmer's  hand,  that  he  put  his  trust  in  the  Eedeemer,  and 
did  not  despair  of  pardon.  He  was  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
and  had  reigned  tlurty-eight  years. 

All  the  actions  of  this  extraordinary  prince,  either  as  a  monarch  or  a 
man, prove  him  to  have  been  pre-eminently  selfish;  and  though  the  selfish 
man  may  occasionally  perform  a  deed  good  in  itself,  no  portion  of  its 
merits  can  attach  to  him  whose  principles  are  utterly  debased.  The 
events  of  Henry's  reign,  however,  place  him  in  a  point  of  view  widely 
different  from  that  in  which  we  can  regard  monarchs  in  general.  He 
was  clearly  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  a  wise  Providence,  for  the 
furtherance  of  its  own  ends ;  to  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  which 
his  very  vices  were  made  subservient.  Had  he  continued  faithful  to 
Catherine  of  Spain,  it  may  be  safely  doubted  whether  England  woidd, 
in  his  reign,  have  separated  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Eome. 
Had  he  proceeded  in  the  work  of  spoliation  with  greater  difiidence — had 
he  either  plundered  the  church  of  less  of  her  property,  or  abstained 
somewhat  more  from  bestowing  it,  when  seized,  upon  the  laity — ^it  seems 
extremely  probable  that,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Mary,  all  traces  of 
the  Eeformation  would  have  been  lost.  In  like  manner  it  was  to  the 
opposition  of  the  Puritan  lay-impropriators,  even  at  a  much  later  period, 
when  the  crown  and  the  mitre  lay  alike  in  the  dust,  that  the  church  of 
England  was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  all  that  remained  of  her 
property.  But  it  is  not  with  reference  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  alone  that 
Henry  wrought  much,  though  undesigned,  good  to  the  nation.  The 
-subserviency  of  his  parliaments  induced  him  to  seek  aid  from  them  in 
all  bis  seeming  dlifficulties,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  were  ever 
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found  to  accomplish  objects  hitherto  regarded  as  impracticable,  taught 
the  people  to  regard  such  assemblies  as  all  but  omnipotent.  Thus  he, 
who  swayed  a  sceptre  more  absolute  by  far  than  has  ever  yet  been 
wielded  by  an  European  monarch,  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  founda- 
tibiis  of  liberty  for  fixture  generations,  which,  putting  out  of  view  the 
inflaence  under  which  certain  acts  had  been  performed,  attributed  them 
entirely  to  the  power  of  the  men  elected  to  represent  the  people  and  to 
make  laws  in  their  name. 

In  this  reign  the  full  benefits  of  the  English  constitution  were  ex*- 
tended  to  Wales.  Four  new  shires  were  added  to  it;  many  royal 
boTOQghs  were  erected,  and  the  people  were  permitted  to  send  to  par- 
liament a  due  proportion  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses.  The  same 
epoch  is  memorable  for  the  foundation  of  the  two  greatest  colleges  in 
the  kingdom — Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  and  Trinity  in  Cambridge ;  as 
well  as  for  the  erection  by  Wolsey  of  a  Greek  professorship  in  the 
former  university,  and  an  attempt  to  improve  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  tongue.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  legal  interest  of  money  was 
fixed  at  ten  per  cent. ;  that  the  rent  of  land  varied  from  one  shilling  to 
fifteen-pence  per  acre ;  that  beef  and  pork  were  sold  at  a  halfpenny  per 
pound,  mutton  and  veal  at  three-farthings ;  that  salads,  carrots,  turnips> 
and  other  edible  roots,  began  to  be  used  as  food ;  and  that  hops  were 
transplanted  from  Flanders,  and  brought,  for  the  first  time,  into  cultiva- 
tion. With  respect  to  commerce  and  manufactures,  these  seem  to  have 
been  mainly  confined,  the  fonner  to  a  trade  in  cloth  with  the  Low 
Countries,  the  latter  to  such  articles  as  the  ingenuity  of  a  few  Flemish 
emigrants  could  produce.  Yet  was  the  nation,  amid  all  this  seeming 
feebleness,  beginning  to  feel  its  powers,  and  important  were  the  uses  to 
which  these  powers  were  turned. 


What  oocavicmed  the  fall  of  Anne  Bolcyn  ? 

Whom  did  the  king  marry  ? 

When  did  she  die? 

How  did  the  king  treat  the  funily  of  Cardinal 

Pole? 
What   extraordinary  law  did  the  parliament 

now  pass? 
What  new  marriage  did  the  king  wish  to  enter 

into? 
What  lady  did  he  marry  ? 
What  eanaed  the  fkU  of  Cromwell  ? 
What  was  his  behaviour  in  prison,  and  his 

probable  motive  ? 
How  did  the  king  dispose  of  Anne  of  Cleves  P 
Whom  did  he  next  marry  P 
Wltat  was  her  conduct,  and  her  fate  ? 
What  remark  did  a  statute  then  passed  give 

rise  to? 
Who  was  Henry's  last  wife  ? 
How  did  she  extricate  herself  from  danger  ? 
How  did  I^nry  endeavour  to  unite  Kngland 

and  Scotland  P 
Why  were  his  efforts  nnsuccessful  ? 
What  occasioned  a  war  with  France? 


How  were  the  disputes  adjusted  ? 
What  books  were  published  by  the  king's  com- 
mand? 
What  indulgences  with  regard  to  religion  did 

he  grant  ? 
What  cruelties  did  he  perpetrate  ? 
To  what  state  was  he  now  reduced  ? 
How  did  he  treat  the  Howards  P 
By   what  event  was  the  life  of  the  duke  of 

Norfolk  preserved  ? 
When  did  the  death  of  the  king  occur  ? 
How  long  had  he  liveil  and  reigned  P 
What  is  stated  as  the  great  feature  of  this 

king's  character  P 
How  is  he  shown  to  have  been  an  instmment 

in  the  band  of  Providence  P 
What  good  has  arisen  from  the  subserviency  of 

his  parliaments  P 
What  event  regarding  Wales  took  place  in  this 

reign  ? 
What  benefits  to  learning  are  mentioned  ? 
What  is  stated  with  regard   to   the  prodn<s 

tiuns  and  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 

nation? 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ON 
THE  EEFOEMATION  IN  ENGLAND,  AND  THE  CAUSES  WHICH  LED  TO  IT. 

IN  the  preceding  chapter,  some  account  has  been  given  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  Eeformation  in  England  was  begun — that  great  religious 
change,  in  comparison  with  which  all  the  other  changes  which  the  his- 
torian is  called  upon  to  describe,  sink,  in  point  of  importance,  into 
nothing.  While  tracing  down  the  progress  of  events  as  they  befell,  it 
was  impossible  to  enter  with  any  minuteness  into  a  consideration  of  the 
causes  that  produced  them.  Still,  entirely  to  omit  such  an  inquiry^ 
woidd  leave  a  work  like  the  pi*esent  very  incomplete,  and  woidd  be  a 
grievous  defect  in  its  plan. 

There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  Eeformation 
came  upon  the  people  of  England  by  surprise.  For  centuries  prior  to 
the  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  things  had  been  tending  to  such  a 
consummation.*  It  is  true  that  the  elements  of  change  worked  all  this 
while  underground,  inasmuch  as  the  Romish  church  was  still  able,  amid 
a  great  deal  of  secret  discontent,  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  unity 
within  herself.  But  not  the  less  steady  was  the  progress  which  these 
elements  were  making,  nor  the  less  sure  the  results  in  which  they  were 
to  terminate.  The  wood  was  thoroughly  diy  long  before  the  torch  was 
applied,  and  hence,  when  once  ignited,  it  burned  with  irresistible  vio- 
lence. 

Erom  the  date  of  St.  Augustin's  arrival  in  this  countiy,  the  seeds  of  a 
revolution,  which  was  not  effected  till  more  than  seven  centuries  had 
run  their  course,  were  sown.  The  religion  which  Augustin  planted  was 
not  encumbered  with  the  fables  which  his  successors  impressed  upon 
it.  Somewhat  too  much,  perhaps,  both  he  and  Pope  Gregory  were 
inclined  to  yield,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  over  the  heathen  multitude ; 
but  the  superstitious  observances  at  which  they  connived  were,  when 
contrasted  with  some  of  the  practices  of  a  later  age,  harmless  in  the 
extreme.  This  is  shown  by  the  terais  of  a  letter,  in  which  Pope 
Gregory  instructed  his  missionary  how  to  win  over  the  Saxons  to 
the  faith  of  Christ.  "  As  the  people,"  says  the  writer,  "  have  been 
used  to  slaughter  oxen  in  their  sacrifices  to  devils,  some  feasts  on 
this  account  must  be  substituted  for  them.  Thus,  in  the  days  of  the 
new  dedications  (of  churches),  or  on  the  nativity  of  the  martyrs, 
whose  bones  are  there  deposited,  they  may  build  themselves  huts,  of 
the  boughs  of  trees,  round  the  churches,  and,  celebrating  the  assembly 
with  religious  feasting,  no  more  ofler  beasts  to  the  devil,  but  kill 
them  to  the  praise  of  God  in  their  eating,  and  return  thanks  to  the 
Giver  of  all  things.  While  some  pleasures  are  outwardly  permitted 
them,  they  will  more  easily  consent  to  inward  joys ;  for  there  is  no 
'doubt  it  J3  inipossihle  to  retrench  all  at  once  from  obdurate  hearts." 
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Such  a  tampering  as  this  with  the  ancient  superstitions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  may,  perhaps,  admit  of  liberal  excuse ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  Gregory  ever  desired  to  go  further. 

The  controversies  which  arose  between  Augustin  and  the  British 
bishops,  respecting  tonsure,  the  form  of  administering  the  rite  of  baptism, 
and  the  exact  period  at  which  the  festival  of  Easter  ought  to  be  observed, 
served  for  a  while  to  keep  the  churches  of  Wales  and  of  England  dis- 
tinct ;  but  they  gradually  wore  themselves  out,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that,  either  during  their  continuance  or  aftei-wards,  the  bishop  of  Rome 
sought  to  establish  over  either  church  an  absolute  supremacy.  Wher- 
ever there  appeared  to  be  any  just  reason  for  the  an*angement,  he  was, 
indeed,  desirous  that  his  own  church  shoidd  serve  as  a  model  for  those 
of  Britain ;  but  not  till  more  than  two  centuries  had  expired  did  he 
claim  or  exercise  the  right  of  arbitrary  interference  in  their  polity.  For 
the  intercourse  between  Rome  and  England  was  then  rare.  "  The  Alps," 
says  an  able  writer,  "  were  formidable,  often  fatal,  to  travellers  ;  the  seas 
were  full  of  danger,  in  the  actual  state  of  navigation ;  it  was  a  weary 
way  from  Calais  to  Marseilles  (one  of  the  usual  routes) ;  and  if  the  poli- 
tical aspect  of  things  rendered  a  mayor  of  the  palace  suspicious,  it  might 
be  worse  than  a  weary  way  : — a  journey  to  Rome,  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing religious  knowledge,  was  reckoned,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  a  labour  of  uncommon  merit." 

The  effects  upon  the  British  churches  of  this  state  of  perfect  inde- 
pendence were  in  some  sort  advantageous,  in  some  sort  the  reverse.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  people  were  thrown  very  much  upon  their  own 
resources,  and  the  kings,  and,  above  all,  the  synods  of  the  clergy, 
exercised  an  authority  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  which  they  might  not 
otherwise  have  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  many  and  grievous  irre- 
gularities arose  out  of  it.  Canons  appear  to  have  been  published  which 
were  never  rigidly  observed.  The  order  of  episcopal  succession  seems  to 
have  proceeded  on  no  very  settled  or  intelligible  plan ;  insomuch  that 
there  was  at  one  period  (about  the  year  650)  only  one  canonical  bishop 
in  all  England.  Thus  things  continued,  to  the  excessive  detriment 
of  tnie  religion,  till  the  consecration,  in  670,  of  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  to 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury.  Theodore  was  indefatigable  in  his 
exertions  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion.  He  compiled  for  the  church 
of  which  he  was  become  the  overseer  a  book  of  canons,  creditable  alike 
to  his  principles  and  his  judgment ;  and  he  prevailed  upon  the  other 
bishops  and  clergy,  whom  he  met  about  673  in  synod  at  Hertford,  to 
adopt  them.  Nevertheless,  though  his  zeal  and  activity  went  far  to  cor- 
rect abuses  at  the  moment,  and  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  learning 
continued  for  some  time  to  be  felt,  evils  far  more  serious  than  those 
which  he  sought  to  remove,  may  be  said  to  have  taken  their  rise  in  his 
successful  labours.  Tiieodore  had  been  consecrated  at  Rome,  and  ap- 
|)ointed  directly  by  the  pope  to  t\\e  archie])iscopal  office  in  England — 
fircumstances  of  which  gnod  use  was  made  intheinove\v\e\\\,  v{\\\v\\  «^^v\w 
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afterwards  began,  and  which  reduced  ere  long  the  English  Church  to 
a  state  of  total  dependence  on  that  of  the  Vatican. 

When  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes  began  to  consider  it  a  meritorious 
act  to  relinquish  their  thrones,  that  they  might  perform  pilgrimages 
to  Rome,  the  Church  of  which  the  pope  was  at  the  head  had  sadly 
corrupted  herself.  Upon  the  Gospel  of  Christ  a  thousand  rites  and 
ceremonies  were  engi*afted,  which  owed  their  origin  to  pagan  supersti- 
tions. Thus,  in  the  room  of  tutelary  gods,  tutelary  saints  were  wor- 
shipped ;  heathen  temples  were  become  Chiistian  churches ;  "  the  altars 
of  the  gods  were  altars  of  the  saints ;  the  cm-tains,  incense,  tapers, 
votive-tablets,  remained  the  same ;  the  aquaminarium  was  still  the 
vessel  for  holy  water ;  St.  Peter  stood  at  the  gate,  instead  of  Cardea ; 
St.  Rocque  or  St.  Sebastian  in  the  bed-room,  instead  of  the  Phrygian 
Penates  ;  St.  Nicholas  was  the  sign  of  the  vessel,  instead  of  Castor  and 
Pollux ;  the  Mater  Deum  had  become  the  Madonna ;  the  festival  of  the 
Mater  Deum,  the  festival  of  the  Madonna,  or  Lady-day  ;  the  Hostia, 
or  victim,  was  now  the  host ;  the  Lugentes  Campi,  or  dismal  regions, 
purgatory ;  the  offerings  to  the  Manes,  masses  for  the  dead."  In  a 
word,  all  those  errors  in  faith  and  practice,  against  which  the  Reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  protested,  including  image-worship,  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  and  the  communion  in  one  kind  only,  were 
already  encouraged,  though  they  were  not  formally  authorized  by  any 
decrees  of  councils  till  periods  considerably  later. 

In  exact  proportion  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  became  more  abject  in 
her  submission  to  the  see  of  Rome,  her  creed  and  her  observances  be- 
came more  and  more  infected  with  the  eiTors  which  it  was  the  policy  of 
Rome  at  that  time  to  countenance.  We  leani,  for  example,  from  Bede, 
that  in  his  day  the  Virgin  was  invoked ;  that  images  ^vere  used  in  the 
churches ;  that  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  with  its  necessary  attendants, 
penances  and  confession,  were  received.  Still  there  was  one  powerful 
antidote  to  the  spread  of  con-uption,  from  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  appears  never  to  have  been  entirely  cut  off :  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  not  refused  to  the  people,  among 
whom,  on  the  contrary,  translations  in  the  vernacular  tongue  were 
freely  circulated.  But  even  these  were  in  the  end  so  little  read  that 
they  ceased  to  have  much  eff'ect  upon  men's  manners.  From  day  to 
day  the  priests  became  more  aspiring,  the  people  more  blind  in  their 
submission,  till  events  occurred,  which,  while  they  appeared  to  con- 
solidate the  power  of  the  hierarchy  at  the  moment,  laid,  in  fact,  Ihe 
foundation  of  that  blessed  state  of  things,  which,  under  God,  we  owe 
to  the  labours  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Reformers. 

In  the  mean  time  various  causes  had  led,  first,  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  several  monastic  orders,  and  afterwards  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bodies  themselves  from  excessive  poverty  to  enormous 
wealth.  The  pope,  finding  the  regulars  (as  monks  of  the  different 
orders  came  in  time  to  be  called)  by  ftir  the  most  convenient  tools 
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wherewith  to  work  out  his  own  purposes,  gave  to  them  in  all  lands 
a  degp'ee  of  confidence  and  support  such  as  he  did  not  afford  to  the 
secular  clergy.     For  the  secular  clergy,  especially  in  England,  were 
by  no  means  willing  to  submit  their  o>vn  judgments  in  all  matters 
<^  discipline  to  those  of  the  bishop  of  Eome.     Living  in  the  midst  of 
their  own  families,  and  connected  by  ties  of  maniage  and  consanguinity 
with  their  neighbours,  they  ceased  not  to  be  citizens  when  they  entered 
into  holy  orders ;  and  though  they  had  doubtless  become,  in  many 
instances,  both  slothful  and  ignorant,  they  were  still  attached  to  their 
flocks,  and  jealous  of  their  Church's  liberties.     It  was  an  act  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  pope  to  set  up,  in  opposition  to  a  clergy  so  circum- 
stanced, bands  of  regulars,  who,  having  no  interests  different  from  his 
own,  and  leaning  constantly  upon  him  for  support,  might  make  the 
extension  of  his  power  the  main  object  of  their  lives.     By  the  inde- 
fiitigable  exertions  of  Dunstan,  already  noticed,  he  succeeded.     Then 
came  a  decree  which  enjoined  celibacy  on  the  clergy,  as  well  regular  as 
secular,  and  which,  being  supported  by  the  one  class,  and  violently 
lesbted  by  the  other,  served  to  widen  the  breach  that  already  held 
them  apart.     The  monks  railed  against  the  seculars,  as  worldly,  sensual, 
and  ostentatious  ;  the  secidars  accused  the  monks  of  hypocrisy  and  pre- 
Bomption  :  but  the  combatants  were  by  no  means  faii'ly  matched.     With 
the  vices  of  the  seculars  the  people  were  already  acquainted ;  of  their 
opponents  they  knew  tfb  more  than  that  they  affected  great  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  religious  truth,  and  practised  extreme  mortification  and 
self-denial.     From  day  to  day,  therefore,  the  regulars  acquired  an 
ascendancy  over  the  public  mind,  which  they  employed  not  more  to 
aggrandize  themselves  than  to  depress  their  rivals. 

The  contest  between  the  regular  and  secidar  clergy  was  of  long 
continuance,  and  its  progress  was  distinguished  throughout  by  the  un- 
sparing use  of  reproach  and  ridicule  on  both  sides.  This  was  not  with- 
out its  effects  on  the  mind  of  the  laity,  whose  respect  for  the  priesthood 
at  large  became  in  due  time  shaken,  in  consequence  of  the  total  absence 
of  decorum  which  marked  the  bearing  of  the  several  orders  one  towards 
another.  For  a  while,  however,  no  such  eftects  were  apparent,  and  the 
monks  seemed  to  carry  all  before  them.  Possessing  the  whole  learning 
and  science  of  the  dark  ages,  they  were  very  little  scrupidous  touching 
the  uses  to  which  these  might  be  turned,  so  long  as  they  succeeded, 
by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  iu  working  upon  the  superstitious  fears  of 
the  people.  Accordingly,  fables,  some  of  them  quite  monstrous,  were 
circulated  as  truths  :  pretended  miracles  were  performed  at  the  shrines 
of  martyrs  and  saints ;  the  power  of  delivering  departed  spirits  from 
the  fires  of  pm*gatory  was  openly  claimed ;  and  above  all,  it  was  shown 
that  to  have  his  bones  laid  in  a  convent  of  Franciscan  or  Dominican 
friars,  was  a  sure  means  by  which  the  robber  baron  Avould  secure  for 
himself  an  admission  into  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven.  Such  a  man  would 
not  of  course  hesitate,  when  at  the  point  of  death,  to  ^\ue\v«L^^Vi  ^\^^\. 
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a  privilege,  by  making  over  to  the  convent  a  portion  of  his  lands.  Thus 
were  societies  founded  in  poverty,  accustomed  to  draw  towards  them- 
selves a  continual  accession  of  wealth,  till  they  became,  ere  long,  luxu- 
rious, slothful,  in  many  instances  vicious,  and  in  almost  all  distasteful 
to  the  court  and  to  the  people. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  were  not,  among  the  religious 
bodies  of  England,  even  during  the  most  comipt  times,  bright  specimens 
of  Christian  piety  and  Christian  virtue.  Such  there  doubtless  were ; 
but  then  it  was  a  sort  of  piety  of  which  the  example  was  not  permitted 
to  go  abroad,  and  a  virtue  which  savoured,  in  most  cases,  too  much  of 
ostentation.  Tlie  door  of  the  convent,  for  example,  was  never  closed 
against  the  supplications  of  the  poor  and  needy ;  indeed,  multitudes 
of  men  and  women  lived  in  idleness  on  the  bounty  which  the  monks 
distributed.  But  the  fact  that  the  monks  were  able  thus  to  maintain 
out  of  their  surplus  funds  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  told  against 
men  whose  professed  object  in  seeking  the  retirement  of  the  cloister 
was,  that  they  might  prepare  themselves  for  heaven  by  humility,  and 
self-denial,  and  fasting,  and  prayer.  Nor  was  this  aU.  Among  other 
possessions,  the  monastic  bodies  contrived,  by  degrees,  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  a  prodigious  number  of  advowsons  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Wherever  this  happened,  the  monks  took  care  to  transfer 
to  the  monastery  the  great  tithes  of  the  parish,  while  to  their  vicaritu, 
or  vicar,  was  granted  either  the  small  tithes,  of  which  the  value  was 
not  unfrequently  fixed  according  to  what  was  called  a  modus  deci* 
mandi,  or  else  some  trifling  money  payment,  quite  inadequate  to  aflford 
him  a  decent  maintenance.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  bishops 
were  compelled  to  look  for  inciunbents  to  such  benefices  from  among 
the  meanest  and  more  illiterate  of  the  people.  Men  so  ignorant  as  to 
be  in  many  instances  unable  to  read,  far  less  to  understand,  the  Latin 
prayers,  were  accordingly  admitted  into  holy  orders  ;  and  religion  itself 
became  scandalized,  not  more  by  the  vulgarity  than  by  the  vices  of  its 
teachers. 

So  long  as  the  secular  clergy  were  in  any  condition  to  maintain  them- 
selves against  the  encroachments  of  the  regulars,  the  conduct  of  the 
latter,  though  very  far  from  pure,  was  at  least  decent.  They  did  not 
venture  to  shock  the  public  mind  .*  ith  too  great  a  display  of  avarice,  and 
they  were  zealous  and  active  in  preaching — a  duty  which  the  seculars 
grievously  neglected.  When  their  rivals  submitted,  however,  and  all 
power  became  in  some  measure  centred  in  themselves,  their  bearing 
unden\"ent  a  change.  Indolence  gained  ground  upon  them.  They  no 
longer  taught  the  people  like  men  who  were  in  earnest,  or  if  they  did, 
it  was  after  a  fashion  of  which  the  people  soon  began  to  grow  weary. 
There  arose,  also,  among  the  different  orders  an  excessive  jealousy  of 
pre-eminence ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  tlie  Franciscan  became  an  object 
of  herce  vituperation  to  the  Cannelite,  the  Carmelite  to  the  Dominican, 
the  Dominican  to  the  Augustin,  and  he  to  all  the  rest.     The  kingdom 
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was,  in  fact,  divided  against  itself — ^while  there  sprang  up  from  day  to 
day  new  sects  or  ordere,  who  railed,  not  without  cause,  against  the 
loxoiy  of  the  great  houses,  and  the  shocking  immorality  of  their  in- 
mates. All  this  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  a  spectacle  which 
was  certainly  not  calculated  to  increase  their  reverence  for  the  priest- 
hood, while  it  moved  from  time  to  time  some  better  spirit  among  the 
dergy  themselves  to  desire  a  thorough  reformation. 

The  question  between  the  kings  of  Plngland  and  the  pope,  relative  to 
the  degree  of  authority  which  tlie  latter  claimed  to  exercise  within  the 
English  realm,  appears  to  have  been  settled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second ;  for  the  murder  of  Becket  gave  to  the  pontiff  advantages  of 
which  he  was  too  ambitious  not  to  avail  himself.  But  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  a  victory  which  seemed  to  ensure  the  perpetual  triumph 
of  the  see  of  Kome,  proved  in  its  results  fatal  to  ecclesiastical  tyranny ; 
the  king  and  the  people  of  England  were  disgusted,  and  felt  the  thral- 
dom to  which  they  were  subjected,  as  a  yoke  very  grievous  to  be  borne, 
lliough,  therefore,  the  sovereign,  in  his  official  (Capacity,  maintained  the 
Church  as  by  law  established,  and  secured  to  her  ministers  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  their  rights,  both  he  and  his  nobles  enjoyed  in  secret 
the  attacks  which  began  on  all  hands  to  be  made  upon  the  comiptions 
ci  the  clergy.  Hence  the  countenance  which  Chaucer,  himself  a  courtier, 
received,  while  overwhelming  with  ridicule  the  monks  of  his  day,  and 
hence,  too,  the  facilities  afforded  to  a  still  more  important  instrument  in 
Grod's  hands. 

John  Wickliffe  was  bom  in  the  year  1324,  in  the  parish  of  Wycliffe 
(whence  his  name),  near  Bichmond,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  one  of  those 
remarkable  men  whom  Providence  from  time  to  time  raises  up  for  the 
advancement  of  its  own  gracious  purposes,  and  the  benefit  of  its  crea- 
tures ;  a  man  of  ardent  temper,  incorruptible  integrity,  of  great  learn- 
ing, of  prodigious  industry,  and  except  on  one,  and  that  a  melancholy 
occasion,  of  indomitable  courage  and  resolution.  Devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  well  read  in  the  Fathers  of  the  Latin  chiu-ch, 
he  began,  while  yet  a  probationer  at  Merton  College,  in  Oxford,  to  dis- 
cover ground  of  dissatisfaction,  as  well  with  the  moi*al  conduct  as  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  clergy.  At  first,  indeed,  his  controversy  lay  with 
the  hordes  of  mendicant  friars,  who,  inundating  the  university,  perverted 
the  minds  of  the  students,  and  led  them  into  the  commission  of  all  sorts 
of  extravagances.  But  the  habit  of  inquiry  grew  so  strong  with  him, 
that  he  began,  ere  long,  to  seek  a  nobler  purpose,  and  to  protest  pub- 
licly, both  in  his  lectures  and  in  >vi*itten  treatises,  against  the  corniptions 
of  the  church  to  wliich  he  belonged.  It  exhibits  no  proof  of  the  una- 
nimity which  has  sometimes  been  said  to  have  prevailed  in  Christendom, 
previous  to  the  Beformation,  that  Wickliffe's  sentiments  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  very  generally  commended.  He  was*  promoted,  indeed, 
while  thus  inveighing  against  the  errors  of  his  brethren,  first  to  be  master 
of  BallioJ  CoUe^e,  then  to  the  living  of  FaUiugham,  \\\  \A\\^Ci\vv^\vcfe, 
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and  by-and-by  to  the  wardenship  of  Canterbury  College,  of  which  arch- 
bishop de  Islop  was  the  founder  and  patron. 

Wickliffe's  temper  was  naturally  impetuous,  and  as  he  grew  warm  in 
his  pious  work,  his  zeal  outran  his  judgment.  In  some  points,  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  taught  were  worthy  of  all  acceptation ;  as,  for  example, 
that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  to  be  rejected;  that  the 
bishop  of  Eome  had  no  authority  over  other  churches ;  that  the  Gospel 
is  alone,  and  of  itself,  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  that  pil- 
grimages and  indulgences  are  vain  things ;  the  worship  of  saints  unau- 
thorized ;  forced  vows  of  celibacy  unlawftil ;  and,  above  all,  that  justifica- 
tion comes  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  is  not  the  merited  reward  of  man's 
good  actions.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  was  not  content  to  stop  here. 
He  contended,  in  his  abhorrence  of  sacerdotal  vices,  that  the  w  ickedness 
of  the  priest  vitiates  the  acts  of  his  ministry ;  and  argued  stoutly  for  the 
lawfulness  of  a  resumption  by  the  patron,  or  the  king,  of  endowments 
settled  on  the  church  in  perpetuity.  That  he  himself  ever  went  beyond 
this  there  is  no  decided  evidence ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  his  immediate 
disciples,  of  whom  Lord  Cobham  was  one,  enrolled  themselves  into  a  sort 
of  inquisitorial  court,  in  every  particular,  and  while  sitting  in  judgment 
on  the  morals  of  the  superior  clergy,  denied  them  to  be  priests  of  God, 
whether  archbishop,  or  bishops,  as  often  as  their  conduct  did  not  corre- 
spond with  the  standard  of  perfection  which  their  judges  had  set  up. 
The  Lollards  also  (so  Wickliffe's  followers  came  to  be  styled)  asserted 
their  right  to  preach  in  church-yards,  and  at  fairs  and  markets,  without 
any  licence  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  they  railed  at  pontifical 
habits,  and  denounced  church-music,  and  especiaUy  that  of  the  organ, 
and  adopted  a  phraseology  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  not  unlike  that 
to  which  the  Puritans  of  a  later  age  were  addicted.  This  was  indeed 
to  mingle  large  portions  of  error  with  the  truth.  Yet  WickMe  was 
himself  a  mighty  instrument  in  God's  hands  ;  and  in  nothing  proved 
more  useful  than  in  the  translation  of  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which,  though  forbidden  to  be  circulated,  and  called  in  by  public  au- 
thority, were,  by  the  people,  eagerly  perused,  and  carefully  preserved. 
Under  the  floors  of  their  chambers,  or  in  the  roofs  of  their  cottages,  the 
pious  rustics  concealed  their  treasure,  and  foimd  solace  from  the  study 
of  its  contents  when  the  closing  in  of  night  set  them  free  from  the  dread 
of  a  domiciliary  visit. 

Wickliffe  passed  away,  but  the  good  seed  which  he  had  sown  by  no 
means  perished  with  him.  His  followers,  likewise,  sustained  much  per- 
secution, yet  never,  from  the  date  of  his  first  protest  down  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  Cranmer  on  the  stage,  was  England  without  its  multitudes 
of  Gospel  Christians.  These  were,  of  course,  ready  to  embrace,  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  the  principles  which  our  great  Reformers  advocated ;  while 
there  were  numbers  besides  whom  motives  far  less  worthy  induced  to 
profess  a  similarity  of  opinion.  For  to  WicklifFe's  New  Testament  suc- 
ceeded  that  of  Tiiidal,  of  which,  by  meaua  of  the  newly-invented  art  of 
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printing:,  copies  were  multiplied  indefinitely ;  and  in  which  the  laity 
found  no  warrant  for  the  extravagances  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
had  so  long  passed  upon  them  as  religious  rites.  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose that  proclamations  were  issued  proliibiting  the  circulation  of 
heretical  treatises.  Men  who  had  read  their  Bibles  perused  with 
eagerness  the  tracts  which  soon  began  to  make  way  among  them,  and 
of  which  it  was  the  purpose  to  contrast  the  Church  as  she  was  with 
what  she  had  been  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Thus,  on 
all  sides,  was  the  mighty  fabric  of  eiTor  assailed ;  and  the  very  cruelty 
with  which  it  was  sought  to  extii'pate  or  overawe  the  assailants  served 
bnt  to  hasten  its  downfal. 

Sach  are  a  few  of  the  secondary  causes  to  which  the  Eeformation  may 
fairly  be  attributed.  As  to  the  primaiy  cause,  that  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  will  of  Him  alone  who,  though  in  times  past  He  suffered  all 
nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways,  stood  forth,  when  the  fitting  season 
came,  to  vindicate  his  own  truth.  And  great  and  highly  to  be  prized 
are  the  benefits  which  the  Reformation  has  conferred  upon  the  people  of 
England.  Divided  the  Reformed  Chm-ch  may  be — split  up,  unfor- 
tunately, into  sects  and  parties,  out  of  which  have  sprung  too  much 
of  bitterness,  and  controversy,  and  mutual  ill-will;  but,  at  least,  the 
minds  of  men  have  been  delivered  from  a  state  of  the  most  pitiable  bond- 
age, while  the  Scriptures  are  laid  open,  out  of  which  all  may  choose  for 
themselves  a  rule  of  life.  Neither  is  it  fair  or  candid,  in  reference  to 
the  schisms  which  walked  hand-in-hand  with  the  Reformation,  to 
allege  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  the  Reformation.  Under  the  dis- 
guise of  universal  conformity,  the  Chm*ch  of  Rome  was  just  as  much 
broken  up  into  factions  as  is  the  Church  of  the  Bible ;  whUe,  in  matters 
of  doctrine,  the  Calvinist  differs  not  more  widely  from  the  Arminian, 
than  the  Thomist  dift'ered  from  the  Scotist.  And  when  we  look  further, 
when  we  compare  the  moral  training  of  the  Protestant  with  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  how  striking  is  the  contrast !  The  latter  sinned : 
he  went  to  his  priest — ^lie  made  confession ;  and,  being  enjoined  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  convent,  and,  perhaps,  to  perfonn 
some  unmeaning  act  of  penance,  he  was  absolved.  The  fonner  sins, 
and  his  priest  tells  him  that  he  must  seek  for  pardon  from  his  Maker, 
who,  for  Christ's  sake,  has  promised  to  forgive  all  such  as  are  sincere 
and  hearty  in  their  repentance. 

Were  there  no  other  grounds  of  boasting  than  this,  well  might  the 
people  of  England  be  proud  that  of  their  race  and  lineage  there  came 
such  men  as  Wickliffe,  Tindal,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Hooper.  But  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  them  by  these  instruments  in  God's  hands 
extend  much  further.  A  pui^e  and  simple  fonn  of  worship  has  been 
compiled  for  them.  Their  churches  are  schools  of  public  instniction, 
within  which  the  poor  and  the  rich  have  the  same  Gospel  preached  to 
them.  Their  clergy  are  admitted,  even  by  their  enemies,  to  be  pious, 
zealous,  learned,  and  sincere  in  the  work  of  their  calling.     L\1^y^1\xx^ 
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has  flourished,  a  spirit  of  freedom  in  civil  afl^airs  has  been  encouraged, 
and  the  success  which  has  ever  since  attended  the  national  efforts  to  be- 
come great  and  prosperous,  abundantly  testifies  that  the  nation  has  been 
favoured  of  Heaven.  This  sketch  will  be  best  closed  in  the  words  of  a 
writer  whose  work  cannot  be  too  generally  kno\vn  or  too  widely  circulated. 
"  To  the  Reformation,"  says  Mr.  Blunt,  "  we  owe  it,  that  a  knowledge 
of  religion  has  kept  pace  in  the  country  with  other  knowledge  ;  and  that 
in  the  general  advance  of  science  and  of  the  general  appetite  for  inquiry, 
this  paramount  principle  of  all  has  been  placed  in  a  position  to  require 
nothing  but  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  in  order  to  assert  its  just  preten- 
sions. We  are  here  eniban*assed  by  no  dogmas  of  corrupt  and  unen- 
lightened times  still  riveted  upon  our  reluctant  acceptance,  by  an  idea  of 
papal  or  synodical  infallibility ;  but  stand,  with  the  Bible  in  our  hands, 
prepared  to  abide  by  the  doctrines  we  can  discover  in  it,  because  fur- 
nished with  evidences  for  its  tnith  (thanks  to  the  Reformation  for  this 
also)  which  appeal  to  the  understanding,  and  to  the  understanding  only ; 
so  that  no  man  competently  acquainted  with  them  need  shrink  from 
the  encounter  of  the  infidel,  or  feel  for  a  moment  that  his  faith  is  put  to 
shame  by  his  philosophy.  Infidelity  there  may  be  in  the  countiy,  for 
there  will  ever  be  men  who  ^vill  not  trouble  themselves  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  their  religion,  and  men  who  will  not  dare  to  do  it ;  but  how 
far  more  intense  would  it  have  been,  and  more  dangerous,  had  the  spirit 
of  the  times  been,  in  other  respects,  what  it  is,  and  the  Reformation  yet 
to  come ;  religion  yet  to  be  exonerated  of  weights  that  sunk  it  heretofore 
in  this  country,  and  still  sink  it  in  countries  around  us ;  inquiry  to  be 
resisted  in  an  age  of  curiosity ;  opinions  to  be  bolstered  up  (for  they  may 
not  be  retracted)  in  an  age  of  incredulity ;  and  pageants  to  be  addressed 
to  the  senses,  instead  of  arguments  to  the  reason,  in  an  age  which,  at  least, 
calls  itself  profound.  As  it  is,  we  have  nothing  to  conceal,  nothing  to 
evade,  nothing  to  impose ;  the  reasonableness,  as  well  as  righteousness, 
of  our  reformed  faith,  recommends  it :  and  whatever  may  be  the  shocks 
it  may  have  to  sustain  from  scoffs,  and  doubts,  and  clamour,  and  licen- 
tiousness, and  seditious  tongues,  and  an  abused  press,  it  will  itself,  we 
doubt  not,  prevail  against  them  all,  and  save,  too,  as  we  trust,  the  nation 
which  has  cherished  it,  from  the  terrible  evils,  moral,  social,  and  poli- 
tical, that  come  of  a  heart  of  unbelief."* 


What  opinion  regarding  the  Reformation  is 
founded  in  mistake  ? 

When  were  the  seeds  of  the  Reformation  sown  ? 

What  was  the  extent  of  the  compliances  of 
Gregory  and  Angustin  regarding  heathen  ob- 
servances ? 

What  were  the  subjects  of  controversy  between 
tlie  Welsh  and  English  churches  P 

When  did  the  pope  claim  the  right  of  inter- 
ference ? 

What  were  the  consequences  of  the  small  de- 

S-ee   of  intercourse  between   England   and 
ome? 
fTow  (lid  Theodore  of  Tarsus  exert  himself? 


What  consequences  followed  ? 

What  is  stated  as  to  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church  of  Home? 

How  was  their  influence  in  a  measure  counter- 
acted in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  ? 

What  causes  occasioned  the  disputes -of  the 
regular  and  secular  clergy  ? 

What  effect  had  their  disputes  upon  the  people  ? 

How  did  the  regulars  become  possessed  of 
enormous  wealth  ? 

How  did  they  act  with  regard  to  theadvowsons  r 

When  and  how  did  contests  arise  among  them- 
selves V 

What  feeling  was  produced  among  prince^  and 


*  T/ie  Re/oitnation  in  Englnnd,  by  l\\e  \lcv.  3.3-  tt\.\J'St,  \vage  *J25. 
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pM|d0  hj  the  Ofyerbearing  conduct  of  the 

wGilto  atated  napectine  Wickliflfe  ? 

What  aoond  doctruiea  did  he  teach  ? 

Into  what  exoeaaea  did  some  of  his  followers 
fidl? 

What  eflbeta  reanlted  from  Wickliffe's  transla- 
tion of  the  Seriptorea  ? 

What  foUowed  from  the  inveution  of  the  art  of 
printing? 


How  did  the  cruelty  of  the  Church  of  Rome 

defeat  itself? 
What  is  to  be  looked  to  as  the  primary  cause 

of  the  Reformation  ? 
How  is  the  chaive  against  the  Reformation  of 

producing  schism  shown  to  be  unfoun<^  ? 
What  contrast   between  the   Papist  and  the 

Protestant  is  pointed  out  ? 
What  other  benefits  has  the  Reformation  pro* 

duced? 


CHAPTEE  XVI.     A.D.  1547  to  A.D.  1558. 

EDWARD  THE  SIXTH. — PROGRESS  OF  THE  REFORMATION. — THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON 
PRAYER. — CABALS  BETWEEN  SOMERSET  AND  NORTHUMBERLAND. — EDWARD*S 
DKATH  AND  CHARACTER. — LADY  JANE  GREY — HER  SHORT  REIGN. — NORTHUM- 
BKRIJkKD  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  TRIED  AND  EXECUTED. — MARY.^THE  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  RELIGION  RESTORED. — HER  MARRIAGE. — CRUEL  PERSECUTIONS  OIP 
THE  PROTESTANTS. — LOSS  OP  CALAIS. — THE  QUEEN'S  DEATH. 


SECTION  I.    A.D.  1647—1549. 
CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIGNS. 


XlTGLAiri). 


,  [Edward  YI., 
I        1547] 


SCOTULKD. 


[Mary,  1M2.] 


PSAXCS. 


[Henry  II., 

1547.] 


GEBMAKY. 


[aiarles  V., 
15iy.J 


SPAIN. 


[Charles  I., 
1516.] 


PAPAIN 
STATES. 


[Paul  III., 

1584.] 


EDWARD  VI.     1547,  January  28*— 1553,  July  6. 


1547  Edward,  son  of  Henry   VIII.,  by   Jane 

S^mour,   proclaimed  by  the    title  of 

Edward  VI.,  Jan.  81. 
——  Edward's  eldest   uncle  created   duke  of 

Somerset,  by  the  council  named  in  Henry 

Vill.'s  will^  and  appointed  Loid   Pro- 
tector. 
— —  Edward  crowned,  Feb.  20. 
The  Scots  defeated  by  the  Protector,  at 

the  battle  of  Piukey,  or   Musselburgh, 

Sept.  10. 
— ~  Andibiahop  Cranmer,  Bishop  Ridley,  and 

deren  others,  commissioned  to  draw  up 

a  Liturgy  in  the  English  langiiage,  free 

fh>m  the  Popish  doctrines  of  the  Latin 

liturgies ;  tlie  work  was  mtified  by  Act 

of  Jrarliament  towards  the  close  ot  1548, 

and  published  in  1540. 
— <—  The  Act  of  Six  Articles  repealed. 

THB£E  years  prior  to  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  a  bill  had  been 
carried  through  parliament  which,  in  some  degree,  restored  to  the 
princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth  the  rights  of  which  previous  enactments 
had  deprived  them.  Nothing,  indeed,  was  done  to  remove  from  their 
descent  the  stain  of  bastardy ;  but  the  legislature,  without  noticing  that 
circumstance,  or  seeking  to  reconcile  theii*  jarring  and,  in  many  respects, 
inconsistent  claims,  pronounced  them  alike  capable,  under  certain  con- 


1548  All  acts  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  the 

clergy  declared  void. 

Mary  queen  of  Scots  removed  to  France, 

June. 

1549  A  pension  of  £166  1S«.  4d.  granted  by  the 

king's  letters  patent  to  Sebastian  Cabot, 
as  grand  pilot  of  England,  Jan.  6. 

Thomas  IJord   Seymour,  brother  to  the 

Protector,  committed  to  the  Tower,  on 
a  charge  of  treason,  Jan.  19;  a  bill  of 
attainder  passed  against  him,  Feb.  27 ; 
executed,  Slarch  2U. 

Insurrections  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try—that in  Norfolk,  under  Ket,  a  tan- 
ner, of  a  very  formidable  character; 
lieutenants  of  counties  appointed  in  con- 
sequence. 

Bishop  Bonner  deprived  of  his  see,  and 

committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  Sept. 


*  The  present  practice  of  dating  the  com- 
Bieneement  of  a  monarch's  reign  upon  the  day 
of  the  demise  of  his  predecessor,  liad  now  its 
oriffia,  and  upon  it  is  founded  the  legal  maxim 
thtt  *'The  king  never  dies."  As  may  have  , 
been  obMNTved,  under  the  preceding  monarclia  I 


the  reign  was  usually  reckoned  from  the  day 
of  the  coronation,  or  from  the  performance  of 
some  act  of  sovereignty,  as  the  '*  proclamation 
of  the  king's  peace,"  then  an  event  of  much 
imiH)rtance. 
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ditions,  of  succeeding  to  the  throne.  These  conditions  implied,  first,  the 
demise  of  the  king  without  male  issue ;  and  secondly,  the  submission  of 
the  princesses  to  such  terms  as  his  majesty  might  consider  it  expedient 
to  specify.  Had  the  act  in  question  gone  no  further  than  this,  it  would 
have  afforded  a  fair  ilhistration  of  the  temper  of  the  parliaments  which, 
under  the  first  princes  of  the  line  of  Tudor,  gave  laws  to  England ;  but 
it  did  not  stop  here.  Besides  authorizing  the  king  to  nominate  a  regency, 
and  to  appoint  to  every  great  office  of  state  during  the  minority  of  his 
son,  it  empowered  him,  in  the  event  of  the  prince's  death,  or  of  the  death 
or  forfeiture  of  the  princesses,  to  dispose  of  the  realm  as  of  a  private 
estate,  by  letters  patent,  or  a  testamentary  deed.  Thus  were  the  arbi- ' 
trary  humours  of  this  arbitrary  monarch  flattered  even  to  the  last,  while 
the  delusive  idea  was  created  in  his  mind,  that  he  should  still  continue 
to  govern,  after  the  grave  had  closed  over  him. 

Henry  the  Eighth  died  in  the  night  between  the  27th  and  28th  of 
January,  1547.  For  the  space  of  three  days  no  formal  notice  was  taken 
of  the  event ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  period  a  will  was  produced,  which, 
among  other  an^angements,  fixed  the  majority  of  the  prince  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  committed,  in  the  interval,  the  guidance  of  public 
affairs  to  sixteen  executors,  assisted  by  twelve  councillors.  Of  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  composing  these  bodies,  by  far  the  largei 
proportion  were  avowed  adherents  to  the  principles  of  the  Keformation 
Their  first  proceedings,  moreover,  gave  proof  that  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  halt  between  two  opinions,  or  to  hamper  themselves  by  any 
servile  adherence  to  the  wishes  of  one  whom  they  had  no  further  cause 
to  fear.  After  proclaiming  Edward  the  Sixth,  then  in  his  tenth  year^.. 
and  removing  him  from  the  residence  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  at 
Enfield  to  London,  the  executors  held  a  meeting  in  the  Tower ;  when 
it  was  agreed,  with  one  dissentient  voice,  that  of  Wriothesley,  the  chari- " 
cellor,  that  the  constitution  of  the  regency  required  revision.  Lord 
Hertford,  created  soon  afterwards  duke  of  Somerset,  was  in  conse-- 
quence  declared  Protector,  with  powei*s  which  obtained,  from  day  to 
day,  increased  latitude.  Other  changes  followed,  including  the  promo- 
tion of  various  members  of  the  council,  and  the  compulsory  resignation 
of  the  chancellor,  now  earl  of  Southampton,  till  on  the  12th  of  March- 
a  patent  was  obtained  from  the  young  king,  which  produced  a  total 
revolution  in  the  government.  By  that  deed  Somerset  was  intrusted 
with  all,  or  more  than  all,  the  prerogatives  of  royalty.  He  was  author- 
ized to  name  his  own  privy  council;  to  consult  with  such  members 
only  as  he  might  select ;  and  to  execute  whatever  he  or  they  deemed 
for  the  public  service,  "without  incurring  any  penalty  dr  forfeiture 
from  any  law,  statute,  proclamation,  or  ordinance,  whatsoever." 

The  uses  to  which  the  Protector  applied  his  somewhat  imconstitu- 

i\(ma\  powers,  were,  first,  to  have  the  king  crowned  with  all  solemnity 

at  Westminster,  and  then  to  cany  foi*\^^ard  vigorously,  but  for  the 

most  part  with  j'emarkable  moderation,  the  great  work  of  refonn  in  the 
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clmTch.  All  prosecutions  under  the  Six  Articles  of  the  late  reign  ceased ; 
prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  and  exiles  recalled.  Visitors  were  de- 
spatched throughout  the  kingdom,  with  scarcely  bounded  authority,  to 
inquire  into  and  correct  such  abuses  as  might  prevail.  They  were  in- 
structed to  require,  that  at  least  foiu'  sermons  in  the  year  should  be 
delivered  from  eveiy  parochial  pulpit  against  the  pope's  supremacy ; 
that  the  worship  of  saints  should  be  discontinued ;  and  all  images,  abused 
by  superstitious  offerings  or  observances,  destroyed.  To  assist  a  clergy, 
hitherto  unaccustomed  to  preach,  and  perhaps  too  ignorant,  in  many 
instances,  to  instruct  others,  a  book  of  homilies  was  drawn  up ;  while  an 
English  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  a  copy  of  Erasmus's  Commentary 
on  the  Gospels,  were  commanded  to  be  placed  in  every  church  for 
the  use  of  the  people.  So  far  the  Protector  acted  under  the  authority 
of  prerogative,  and  on  the  same  grounds  committed  to  the  Pleet,  Gar- 
diner, bishop  of  Winchester,  and  removed  Tunstal,  bishop  of  Durham, 
from  the  privy  council. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  15.47,  a  parliament  assembled,  in  which 
several  bills  were  passed  to  promote  and  enlarge  the  Reformation.  It  was 
pronounced  lawful  for  all  persons  to  possess  and  read  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  laity,  equally  with  the  clergy,  were  declared 
entitled  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds.  The 
clergy  were  permitted  to  maiTy.  Bishops  were  henceforth  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal ;  and  process  in  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  was  to  nm  in  the  king's  name  alone.  In  like  manner,  the 
statutes  which  subjected  Lollards  to  punishment  were  repealed ;  nor  was 
a  shred  of  Henry's  penal  code  left,  with  the  exception  of  his  acts  against 
the  pope's  supremacy.  All  these  proceedings,  together  with  the  repeal 
of  the  statute  which  gave  to  the  king's  proclamation  the  force  of  law, 
were  higlily  satisfactory  to  the  primate ;  but  there  were  other  acts  of  the 
reforming  parliament  which  pleased  him  less.  From  amid  the  wreck  of 
the  confiscations  to  which  Henry  had  lent  himself,  there  still  remained 
in  different  parts  of  England  a  considerable  number  of  chantries  and 
free  chapels  more  or  less  liberally  endowed.  These,  in  spite  of  Cran- 
mer's  remonstrances,  were,  like  the  abbeys,  condemned  to  dissolution, 
and  their  lands  and  revenues,  being  seized  by  the  crown,  were  divided 
among  certain  recently-created  nobles. 

Mortified,  but  not  disheartened,  by  a  display  of  so  much  selfishness, 
the  primate  continued  to  labour  without  ceasing  in  the  holy  cause  to 
which  he  had  devoted  both  life  and  character.  Various  works  were  com- 
piled under  his  superintendence,  and  put  into  circulation,  such  as  a 
catecliism,  which  has  long  fallen  into  disuse ;  a  form  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  a  liturgy,  or  book  of  Common  Prayer. 
These  were  followed  sliortly  afterwards  by  a  set  of  forty-two  articles, 
which  were  supposed  to  speak  \/ith  authority  the  opinions  of  the  church  ; 
and  were  designed  to  secure,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  so  to  do,  unanimity 
of  sentunent  among  its  members.     Both  the  liturgy  awd  U\^.  ^\\.\si\^^ 
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underwent,  at  a  later  period,  sundiy  alterations,  but  the  substance  of 
both  is  to  be  found  in  the  services  still  used  in  all  the  parochial  churches 
of  England  and  Ireland. 

In  forwarding  this  great  work,  Cranmer  met  with  considerable  op- 
position ;  more  especially  from  Gaixliner,  Bonner,  and  Tunstal,  as  well 
as  from  the  bishops  of  Chichester,  Worcester,  and  Exeter.  The  three  lat- 
ter were  deprived  of  their  sees,  as  was  Bonner,  in  spite  of  a  respite  which 
his  feigned  compliance  with  the  humour  of  the  times  had  obtained  for 
him ;  while  Gardiner  undei*went  a  persecution,  mild,  indeed,  in  compari- 
son with  that  which  his  co-religionists,  under  similar  circumstances,  would 
have  inflicted,  but  discreditable,  because  contradictory  to  that  freedom 
of  opinion  on  which  the  principles  of  the  Eeformation  were  assumed  to 
rest.  It  was  not,  however,  against  the  Komisli  party  alone  tliat  the 
reigning  parliament  found  it  necessary  to  enact  laws.  During  the  con- 
fusion of  the  late  reign  numberless  fanatics  had  arisen,  who,  under  the 
pretext  of  worshipping  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  set  all  the  decencies 
of  civilized  society  at  defiance.  To  meet  the  cases  of  these  enthusiasts, 
an  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  which  required  all  persons  to  attend 
public  worship  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  of  six  months* 
imprisonment,  for  the  first  offence  ;  twelve  for  the  second ;  and  for  the 
third,  imprisonment  for  life.  In  like  manner  it  was  found  necessary, 
some  time  afterwards,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  executive,  by  pass- 
ing a  Riot  Act  of  great  severity ;  while  to  call  the  king,  or  any  of  his 
successors,  a  heretic,  a  tyrant,  an  infidel,  or  a  usurper,  was  pronounced 
punishable  by  forfeiture  and  imprisonment ;  and  on  a  repetition  of  the 
offence,  with  the  pains  of  high  treason. 

Attempts  still  continued  to  be  made  to  bring  about  a  union  between 
Scotland  and  England,  by  the  marriage  of  their  youthM  sovereigns ; 
but  so  long  as  Cardinal  Beaton's  party  continued  in  power,  the  negotia? 
tion  made  no  progress.  The  murder  of  that  prelate,  in  May,  1546,  and 
the  zeal  with  which  the  cause  of  the  assassins  was  espoused  by  Knox, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  created  new  hopes  in  the  court  of 
London.  The  assassins  threw  themselves  into  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's, 
where  they  maintained  themselves  with  undaunted  resolution,  and 
Henry  sent  a  squadron  to  their  aid.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1547,  the 
Protector  concluded  two  treaties  with  the  murderers ;  by  the  first  of 
which  they  engaged  to  promote  the  marriage  of  their  sovereign  with 
Edward  the  Sixth,  while  by  the  second  they  undertook  to  assist  an  Eng- 
lish army  in  securing  possession  of  the  young  queen's  person,  as  well 
as  of  the  principal  fortresses  in  the  kingdom.  But  by  an  act  of  treachery 
on  the  part  of  one  of  their  own  body,  the  latter  of  these  projects  was 
discovered  to  Arran,  and  the  regent  hastened  to  reduce  St.  Andrew's, 
ere  Somerset  was  in  a  condition  to  succour  it. 

St.  Andrew's  fell  on  the  30th  of  July.  On  the  2nd  of  September, 
Somserset,  carrying  with  him  as  his  second  in  command,  Dudley,  earl  of 
Warwick,  crossed  the  Tw^ed  at  the  head  o?  Iwtxvi^  thousand  men.     A 
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fierce  encounter  took  place  at  Piukey,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Soots ;  and  the  Protector  pushed  on  to  Leith,  which  he  seized  and  plun- 
dered. But  he  had  retained  his  conquest  barely  four  days,  when,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  troops,  an  order  of  retreat  was  issued,  and  the  English 
were  again  beyond  the  Tweed,  within  the  space  of  little  more  than  a 
fortnight  from  the  time  when  the  inroad  began.  This  movement  was 
occasioned  by  events  known  only  to  the  Protector  himself,  and  in  the 
progress  of  which  the  continuance  or  dissolution  of  his  own  power  was 
immediately  involved.  He  had  a  brother.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  to 
whom  the  late  king  had  awarded  a  place  in  the  council  of  twelve,  but 
whose  ambition  was  not  to  be  satisfied  by  any  station  inferior  to  the 
highest.  Though  raised  by  Somerset's  influence  to  the  peerage,  and 
vested  with  the  authority  and  the  emoluments  of  lord  high  admiral, 
this  restless  man  scmpled  not  to  engage  in  a  plot  for  the  removal  of  his 
brother  from  the  protectorate.  His  first  step  was  to  wed,  with  indecent 
haste,  Catherine  Parr,  the  widow  of  Henry ;  his  second,  on  the  demise 
of  his  wife,  to  seek  an  alliance  with  the  piincess  Elizabeth.  Somerset 
received  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  while  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  of 
the  arts  which  his  brother  employed  to  alienate  from  him  the  confidence 
of  his  royal  nephew.  He  hurried  back  to  London,  when  the  admiral 
confessed  his  guilt,  and  obtained  pardon.  Somerset  returned  after  a 
while  to  Scotland,  when  Seymour  renewed  his  machinations,  and  the 
breach  between  the  brothers  was  studiously  widened  by  the  artful  in- 
sinuations of  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  who  desired  the  destruction  of 
both.  At  length  the  Protector  caused  Seymour  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  brought  in  a  bill  of  attainder  against  him,  and  signed  the  war- 
rant for  his  execution.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1549,  this  intriguing  and 
wayward  man  paid  the  penalty  of  his  evil  intentions  with  his  blood. 


What  act  affecting  the  snecession  to  the  throne 
had  been  paraed  shortly  before  the  death  of 


Hennr  the  Eighth  P 
rhat  form  of  go 
the  king's  wiU  ? 


What  form  of  government  was  provided  by 


What  other  arrangement  was  made  P 

What  was  done  to  carry  forward  the  reform  in 

the  church  P 
What  acts  were  passed  by  the  parliament  P 


What  works  were  prepared  by  the  exertions  of 
Cranmer  ? 

Who  were  his  opponents  ? 

What  other  parties  were  laws  enacted  against  ? 

What  part  did  the  Protector  take  in  the  affairs 
of  Scotland  P 

What  occasioned  his  sudden  return  P 

What  was  the  fiate  of  his  brother.  Lord  Sey- 
mour P 


SECTION  II.    A.D.  1649—1653. 
CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIGNS. 


ZVOLAKD. 

scoTLAirn. 

FKAIfCB. 

G£RHAirT. 

BPAIK. 

15aO 
U53 

[Edward  VI., 
1547.] 

[Mary,1542.] 

IHenry  II., 
1547.] 

[Cliarles  V., 
1519.J 

[Charles  I., 
1516.] 

Mdrv. 

PAPAL 
STATES. 

[Paul  III., 
1&S4.] 
Julius  111. 


1549  Warwick  intrigues  ngaiiist  Somerset,  and 
procures  his  committal  to  the  Tower, 
Oct.  14  ;  Somerset  makes  a  most  humble 
submission,  and  is  speedily  relea8e<l. 

li>50  Peace  ratified  between  Fiance  and  Eng- 
land; Eoulogne  restored  to  Frajic-e, 
March. 


1550  Joan  Bocher  burnt  for  heresy,  May  2. 
Heath   and   Day,   bishops  of  Worcester 

and  Chichester,  committed  to  the  Tower 
and  deprived  of  their  sees. 

1551  Von  Parris,  a  surgeon,  b\uivl  toxYAt^s^^ 

May  2. 
Bishops  GardiiiCT  and  T\ld&V8\  cocccGC&\.\»d^ 
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to  the  Tower,  where  they  remained  till 
released  by  Queen  Mary. 

1551  Somerset  u  thrown  into  prison  on  charges 

of  high  treason  and  felony;  is  convicted 
of  the  latter,  Dec.,  and  executed  Jan.  22, 
1552. 
— —  A  sweating   sickness   raged  throughout 
England. 

1552  An  Act  passed  for  the  Uniformity  of  Ser- 

vice, and  Administration  of  Sacraments, 
throughout  the  realm,  ordering  that  the 
Book  of  Commou  Prayer  should  be  used 
everywhere  firom  the  ensuing  Nov.  1. 


1552  Crowns  and  half-crowns  were  first  coined. 

1553  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and  Richard  Chan- 

cellor sailed.  May  10,  with  three  ships, 
in  quest  of  the  north-east  passage  to 
Cliina. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital  refounded  by  Ed- 
ward, who  also  founded  Christ's  and 
Bridewell  in  1552,  and  enlarged  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's (refounded  1546). 

King  Edward  makes  a  will  bequeathing 

the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  J\me  14. 

Death   of    Edward    VI.   at    Greenwich, 

July  6. 


IN  spite  of  many  partial  netories,  the  war  languished  in  Scotland  till 
the  removal  of  Mary  to  France,  and  her  betrothal  to  the  dauphin, 
placed  the  object  for  which  it  had  been  undertaken  beyond  the  reach  of 
accomplishment.  At  home,  too,  discontents  began  to  prevail,  which  led 
to  revolts  in  many  quartei*s.  An  increasing  demand  for  wool  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  continent  had  caused  the  landowners  to  convert  into 
grazing-farms  an  undue  proportion  of  their  estates,  which  necessarily 
threw  out  of  employment  multitudes  of  husbandmen,  and  occasioned 
great  and  general  distress  throughout  the  countiy.  There  were  no  con- 
vents left,  from  the  bounty  of  which  these  wretched  men  could  seek 
support ;  but  there  were  multitudes  of  houseless  monks  abroad,  ready 
and  willing  to  inflame  into  madness  the  passions  of  a  starving  popula- 
tion. Wilts,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Hants,  Berks,  Kent,  Gloucester,  Somerset, 
SuflFblk,  Warwick,  Essex,  Hertford,  Leicester,  Worcester,  and  Eutland, 
were  all  in  a  state  of  combustion  at  the  same  time.  The  exertions  of 
the  resident  gentlemen,  supported  here  and  there  by  the  king's  troops, 
sufficed  to  restore  order  in  most  instances  ;  and  in  Devonshire,  where  for 
a  time  appearances  seemed  to  be  alarming,  the  rebels  were  put  down 
without  much  difficulty.  But  in  Norfolk,  where  one  Ket,  a  tanner,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  more  gigantic  eftbrts  were 
needed.  It  was  found  necessaiy  to  recall  from  Scotland  the  earl  of 
Wai-wick,  with  the  flower  of  his  foreign  mercenaries ;  and  even  these 
did  not  succeed  in  crushing  the  sedition,  till  Ket  and  his  followers, 
weakened  by  famine,  consented  to  lay  down  their  arms  on  capitulation. 
Of  these  commotions  the  Protector  was  himself  an  active,  though 
an  involuntary  promoter.  He  had  issued  a  proclamation  against  the 
inclosure  of  commons,  which  on  the  fall  of  the  monasteries  began  to  be 
largely  eflfected ;  and  the  people  mistaking  the  object  of  the  prohibition, 
attacked  in  all  quarters  the  parks  of  the  aristocracy.  For  this  Somerset 
was  never  forgiven.  He  was  accused  of  courting  popularity  by  unworthy 
means ;  and  as  his  manner,  even  towards  his  colleagues  in  office,  had 
become,  of  late,  reserved  and  supercilious,  almost  all  lent  themselves 
with  avidity  to  the  views  of  his  enemies.  Warwick,  an  aspiring  and  an 
able  man,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cabal.  He  pushed  his 
operations  with  equal  perseverance  and  addi'ess,  thwarted  the  Pro- 
tector's policy  with  reference  to  the  French  war,  gained  possession 
of  the  Tower,  with  the  military  stores  deposited  there,  and  at  last 
assumed  an  attitude  of  hostility  of  wlack  it  was  impossible  to  mistake 
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the  meaning.  Somerset  collected  a  handful  of  troops,  and  wrote  press- 
ing letters  to  his  colleagues,  that  they  would  come  with  their  retainers 
to  the  king's  defence,  but  met  eveiywhere  with  a  cold  reception.  He 
bent  beneath  the  storm ;  and  being  deprived  of  his  office,  and  thrown 
into  prison,  was  glad  to  purchase  a  release  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  whole 
t>f  his  personal  goods,  and  the  payment  of  an  annual  ransom  from  his 
landed  estates  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

This,  however,  was  nothing  more  than  a  respite.  After  resuming 
his  seat  in  the  council,  and  ginng  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  eldest 
«on  of  his  rival,  he  was  accused  of  conspiring  to  accomplish  a  revolution 
in  the  government  and  to  murder  certain  of  the  council ;  and,  being 
convicted  of  the  felony,  he  was  beheaded,  on  the  22nd  of  Janimry, 
1552,  upon  Tower  Hill. 

The  disgrace  of  Somereet  opened  for  Warwick  a  way  to  the  protector- 
ate, and  caused  the  popish  party,  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
effecting  the  change,  to  anticipate  the  recoveiy  of  their  influence ;  but 
they  had  deceived  themselves.  The  young  king,  however  pliable  on 
other  points,  was  firm  in  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
the  Reformation  went  forward  undea*  the  new  administration  \vith  as 
much  vigour  as  under  the  old.  Strenuous  exertions  were  used  to  bring 
about  the  conversion  of  the  princess  Mary,  attached  to  the  tenets  which 
her  father  had  denounced,  as  much,  perhaps,  from  the  memory  of  her 
mother's  wrongs  as  from  any  conscientious  conviction  of  their  truth. 
Neither  threats  nor  arguments  produced  the  smallest  effect.  Mary  beheld 
her  chaplains  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  listened  to  the  pereonal 
reasonings  of  her  brother,  but  stated  boldly  that  "  her  soul  was  God's, 
and  her  faith  she  would  not  change  nor  dissemble ; "  and  was  at  last 
permitted  to  exercise  in  private  the  offices  of  her  religion.  In  obtaining 
for  her  this  induljijence,  the  interference  of  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  was 
not  without  its  effect ;  but  the  king  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement,  even  though  it  had  the  concurrence  of  Cranmer,  in 
whom  his  confidence  was  very  great. 

So  far  the  Refonnation  in  England  was  earned  on  without  bloodshed ; 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  wisdom,  not  less  than  of  the  humanity  of  the 
men  to  whom  the  youthful  monarch  gave  his  confidence.  Two  fanatics, 
indeed,  perished  at  the  stake ;  one  a  female,  by  name  Joan  Bocher, 
otherwise  called  Joan  of  Kent,  the  other  an  eminent  surgeon  in  London, 
though  of  Dutch  extraction,  called  Yon  Panis.  These  instances  of  the 
shedding  of  blood  for  conscience'  sake,  form  the  only  exceptions  to  the 
rule  of  clemency  and  long-suffering  by  which  the  proceedings  of  Cran- 
mer, and  his  illustrious  coadjutors,  were  guided. 

Meanwhile,  Warwick,  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, carried  on  the  general  business  of  the  country  as  if  power  had 
l>een  intrusted  to  him  for  the  single  piupose  of  promoting  his  o^vn  and 
his  family's  fortunes.  A  measure  which  he  had  loudly  condemned 
in  the  projected  policy  of  his  predecessor,  he  himsel?  ado\\V^<\.  ^V^^njX 
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scruple.  He  made  peace  with  France  and  Scotland,  though  to  purchase 
the  forbearance  of  the  first  of  these  powers  he  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render Boulogne  on  receiving  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns 
as  a  compensation.  Tunstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  who,  though  he  had 
opposed  every  change  in  religion,  submitted  to  the  new  order  of  things 
as  soon  as  it  was  established,  he  threw  into  prison  ;  and,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary stretch  of  authority,  deprived  him  of  his  see.  It  was  nominally 
divided  into  two  bishoprics ;  while  the  regalities,  including  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  county  palatine,  were  granted  by  the  crown  to  Northumber- 
land. This  measure  the  Protector  followed  up  by  wedding  his  sons  and 
his  daughters  to  the  heirs  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  families  in  the 
kingdom ;  nor  were  his  views  limited  by  any  species  of  aggrandizement 
short  of  royalty  itself. 

Besides  its  other  dispositions,  the  will  of  Heniy  the  Eighth  regulated 
the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne.  According  to  the  principles  of 
hereditary  right,  the  crown  might  be  claimed,  after  the  princesses  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  first,  by  the  descendants  of  Margaret  Tudor,  queen  of 
Scotland,  and,  failing  these,  by  the  descendants  of  Maiy  Tudor,  queen 
of  France.  Henry  passed  by  the  Scottish  line  altogether,  and  required 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  his  own  children  without  legal  heirs, 
the  children  of  the  queen  of  France  should  inherit.  Of  these  there  were 
two — namely,  Frances,  married  to  Henry  Grey,  first  marquis  of  Dorset, 
afterwards  duke  of  Sufiblk ;  and  Eleanor,  who  espoused  Henry  Clifford, 
earl  of  Cumberland.  With  the  former  of  these  families  Northumberland 
contracted  an  alliance,  by  obtaining  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey 
for  his  son.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  and  bent  all  his  energies  to  ensure 
for  the  young  bride  the  right  of  succession  to  a  throne  of  which  the 
vacancy  could  not  be  remote. 

Meanwhile,  an  attack  of  measles,  to  which  the  small-pox  immediately 
succeeded,  so  weakened  the  constitution  of  the  young  king  that  a  colc^ 
which  he  caught  by  exposure  to  an  inclement  spring,  terminated  in  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  disease  gathered  head  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  spirits  of  the  royal  invalid  became  more  and  more  de- 
pressed in  proportion  as  bodily  weakness  increased  upon  him.  North- 
mnberland,  taking  advantage  of  his  zeal  for  the  reformed  faith,  now 
began  to  urge  upon  him  the  propriety  of  defending  the  church  fix)m 
the  perils  with  which  it  must  be  threatened  in  the  event  of  his  own 
death,  and  the  accession  of  a  princess  so  bigoted  as  Mary,  for  which 
the  only  remedy  was  the  appointment  of  a  Protestant  successor. 
JEdward  believed  the  reasoning  to  be  sound,  and  would  have  nominated 
Elizabeth,  but,  being  reminded  that  the  legality  of  her  claim  rested  on 
precisely  the  same  footing  as  that  of  her  sister,  he  determined  to 
bequeath  the  sceptre  to  Northumberland's  daughter-in-law,  a  young 
lady  not  more  remarkable  for  her  beauty  than  her  virtues,  and  to  whom, 
as  the  companion  of  his  childhood  and  early  youth,  he  was  himself 
wai'inly  attached. 
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Edward,  who  was  confined  to  his  chamber,  in  the  palace  of  Greenwich, 
then  sent  for  the  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  whom  he  com- 
manded to  draw  up  a  settlement  of  the  crown  on  the  Lady  Jane.  Both 
the  chief  justice  and  the  other  judges  who  were  consulted  lefused  to 
obey,  till  they  had  received  the  king's  assurance  that  their  pardon  should 
be  secured,  and  the  sanction  of  parliament  obtained,  as  soon  after  the 
execution  of  the  deed  as  possible.  Edward  readily  gave  the  pledge, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  redeem,  for,  having  been  withdrawn  from  the 
care  of  his  physicians,  and  intrusted  to  an  ignorant  quack,  he  became, 
day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  more  feeble ;  and  on  the  sixth  of  July, 
towaids  midnight,  breathed  his  last,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  seventh  of  his  reign. 

The  position  of  this  young  prince  in  English  history  between  a  tyrant 
and  a  bigot,  may  have  doubtless  added  somewhat  to  the  grace  of  his 
innocent  and  attractive  character,  yet  the  attractions  of  that  character 
were  at  once  too  nimierous  and  too  striking  to  require  the  aid  of  this  or 
any  other  adventitious  ornament.  Gentle,  docile,  and  remarkably  affec- 
tionate, insatiable  in  its  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  singularly  retentive  ot 
eveiy  impression  which  it  received,  his  was  one  of  those  minds  which, 
arriving  too  soon  at  the  Ml  development  of  their  powers,  wear  out,  by 
continuial  exertion,  the  frames  in  which  they  are  lodged.  Jerome  Car- 
dan, a  celebrated  Italian  physician,  a  man  nowise  open  to  the  charge  of 
flattery,  has  left  upon  record  the  results  of  an  interview  which  he  had 
with  his  royal  patient.  "  He  knew  Latin  and  French  well ;  was  not 
ignorant  of  Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanish ;  and  was  not  without  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  logic,  of  physic,  and  music.  A  boy  of  such  genius 
and  reputation  was  a  prodigy  in  human  affairs.  I  do  not  speak  with 
riietorical  exaggeration,  but  rather  speak  under  the  truth."  But  that 
which,  more  than  anything  besides,  gave  a  tone  to  the  character  of  this 
amiable  prince,  was  his  fervent  and  unaffected  piety.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  by  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately,  and  obeyed  the  principles 
of  which  he  was  so  efficient  a  promoter,  he  should  have  been  termed  the 
Josias  of  his  country.  Yet,  in  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
Edward  had  imbibed  somewhat  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  his  father. 
He  consented  too  wilHngly  to  those  acts  of  further  spoliation  which 
robbed  the  church  of  what  little  remained  of  her  patrimony ;  and  his 
determination  to  treat  the  bishops  as  mere  officers  of  state,  by  requiring 
them  to  take  out,  like  judges,  letters-patent,  exhibits  less  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  of  his  religion  than  might  have  been  expected 
in  the  pupil  of  Cranmer.  Nevertheless,  his  death  was  deplored  as  a 
great  national  calamity  by  all  who  had  the  cause  of  the  lieformation 
at  heart ;  and  the  events  of  a  few  months  sufficed  to  show  that  their 
lamentation  had  not  been  unnecessarily  called  forth. 
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MARY.     1553,  July  6—1558,  November  17. 


1653 


Lady  Jane  Qrey  proclaimed  queen,  July 
^10 ;  retires  to  her  father's  house,  July  19. 

-^^  Mary  makes  her  entry  into  London,  July 
20;  Northumberland  and  many  others 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  the  Ca- 
tholic prisoners  released. 

——  Northumberland,  Lord  Warwick,  and 
several  others,  are  convicted  of  treason ; 
Northumberland,  Gates,  aud  Palmer  are 
executed,  Aug.  22. 

—  Archbishops  Cranmer  and  Holgate,  and 
several  other  Protestant  prelates,  are 
thrown  into  prison,  and  the  deprived 
Romish  prelates  restore^  September 
and  October. 

Coronation  of  Queen  Mary,  Oct.  1. 

— —  Lady  Jane  Grey,  her  husband,  and  his 
brothers,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer,  tried 
for  high  treason,  and  convicted,  Nov.  18. 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  rebellion,  Jan.;  he 
is  committed  to  the  Tower,  Feb.  7. 
The  princess  Elizabeth  seized  at  her  house 
at  Ashridge,  Feb.  8,  and  brought  to  Lon- 
don ;  committed  to  the  Tower,  March  11, 


1554 


and  removed  thence  to  Woodstock,  Mar 
19,  where  she  remained  in  custody  tiil 
April,  1555. 

1555  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  ex> 
ecuted,  Feb.  12;  the  duke  of  Sufiolk, 
Feb.  20;  Lord  Thomas  Grey,  his  brother, 
April  27. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  beheaded.  April  11. 

Marriage  of  Mary  with  Philip,  eldest  son 

of  Charles  I.  of  Spain,  [Emp.  Charles  V.] 
July  25. 

The  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  Northom- 

berland,  dies  in  the  Tower,  Oct.  21. 

In  the  parliament  which  met  in  Novem- 

ber,  all  the  acts  passed  for  limiting  or 
abolishing  the  papal  authority  were  re- 
pealed, and  on  the  20th  the  nation  was 
solemnly  reunited  to  Rome,  by  Cardinal 
Pole,  the  pope's  legate. 

Hans  Holbein,  the  painter,  died  of  the 

plague ;  bom  1498. 

Tlie  Russian  port  of  Archangel  discovered 

by  Richard  Chancellor;  the  Russia  Com> 
pany  established  soon  afterward<f. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  concealed  the  death  of  the  king  for  two  days. 
-^^  A  short  time  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  that  event,  he  had  made 
an  effort  to  get  Mary  into  his  power ;  which  was  defeated  by  the  timely 
warning  given  to  her  by  Lord  Arundel,  and  her  return  to  her  place  of 
retreat  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  He  now  made  haste  to  complete  his 
arrangements  ;  and,  being  in  possession  of  the  Tower,  and  carrying,  as 
he  imagined,  the  council  along  with  him,  he  caused  Lady  Jane  to  be 
proclaimed.  Tliis  was  done  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  on  the  10th,  Mary 
sent  in  a  remonstrance,  and  avowed  her  determination  to  defend  her  just 
rights  to  the  last  extremity.     Both  parties  began  immediately  to  arm. 

When  the  facts  of  Edward's  death,  and  of  her  o>vn  elevation,  were 
announced  to  the  Lady  Jane,  she  fainted,  and  expressed,  on  her  reco- 
very, the  strongest  reluctance  to  usurp  a  station  for  which  she  felt  her- 
self to  be  disqualified,  both  by  nature  and  education.  Northumberland, 
however,  resolved  to  go  on  with  his  undertaking.  He  appointed  Suffolk 
to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  capital,  to  protect  the  queen's  person, 
and  to  manage  the  council ;  while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
marched  to  oppose  the  forces  of  Mary,  now  swelled,  by  the  adhesion  of 
numerous  partisans,  into  a  formidable  army.     Had  Northumberland 
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exercised  tbe  activity  for  wliich  lie  was  once  renowned,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  cause  of  Jane  would  have  triumphed.  As  it  was,  he 
loitered  by  the  way  till  the  critical  moment  had  passed.  Forty  thousand 
men  faced  him,  among  whom  were  enrolled  not  Eoman  Catholics  only, 
but  many  Protestants,  who  neither  forgave  the  execution  of  Somerset,  nor 
reposed  any  confidence  in  the  honour  of  his  successor.  Before  these,  he 
retreated  as  far  as  Cambridge,  where  intelligence  reached  him  that  Lon- 
don was  in  rebellion ;  and  that  Sufi*olk,  deserted  by  his  colleagues,  had 
evacuated  the  Tower,  relinquished  his  daughter's  claims,  and  retired 
with  her  to  his  own  home.  Northumberland  felt  that  success,  under 
such  circumstances,  was  impracticable.  He  caused  Mary  to  be  pro- 
claimed, and  gave  himself  up,  with  a  show  of  cheerfulness,  to  the  officer 
who  had  been  sent  to  demand  from  him  the  surrender  of  his  arms. 

IMAEY. 

^pHE  submission  of  Northumberland,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  troops, 

•*•  ended  all  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Mary.     She  advanced  rapidly 

upon  London,  and  being  joined  by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  at  the  head  of  a 

body  of  horse,  entered  the  city  amid  the  shouts  and  congratulations  of  the 

popolace.     Proceeding  to  the  Tower,  she  received  there  the  homage  of 

the  nobility,  and  first  exercised  her  authority  in  acts,  which,  as  they 

were  acts  of  mercy,  could  not  fail  to  gratify  her  own  feelings  as  well  as 

the  feelings  of  her  subjects.     The  aged  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  last  victim 

of  Henry's  caprice,  was  restored  to  liberty.     Courtenay,  son  of  the 

marquess  of  Exeter,  who,  without  being  charged  with  any  crime,  had 

languished  in  captivity  ever  since  his  father's  attainder,  was  set  free. 

The  bishops  Gardiner,  Tunstal,  and  Bonner,  prisoners  on  account  of 

their  adherence  to  the  Eomish  doctrines,  were  released  and  taken  into 

the  confidence  and  favour  of  their  mistress.    Neither  these  proceedings, 

nor  the  reversal  of  Norfolk's  attainder,  nor  the  elevation  of  Courtenay 

to  the  earldom  of  Devonshire,  nor  the  publication  of  a  general  pardon, 

excited  any  alarm  in  the  breasts  of  the  most  timid.     Men  saw  in  them 

only  the  effects  of  a  grateful  and  a  generous  disposition ;  nor  were  the 

measures  which  followed,  though  of  a  somewhat  difterent  nature,  such 

as  to  shake  the  confidence  which  they  were  willing  to  repose  in  their  new 

sovereign. 

The  heads  of  the  party  which  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Lady  Jane 
were  conmiitted,  as  was  to  be  expected,  to  the  Tower.  These  included 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  the  marquess  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  Northumberland's  eldest  son,  lord  Ambrose  and  lord  Henry 
Dudley,  two  of  his  younger  sons.  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  his  brother,  the 
eail  of  Huntingdon,  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  and  Sir  John  Gates.  The 
duke  of  Suffolk  foUowed  soon  aft^nvards,  as  did  the  unfortunate  Lady . 
Jane,  and  her  equally  unfortunate  husband.  Lord  Guilford  Dudley.  Most 
of  these  were,  however,  pardoned  on  pleading  conatmul^  wA  ^^^\5l 
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Suffolk  liimself  recovered  his  liberty,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
contempt  in  whiA  his  abilities  were  held.  But  for  Northumberland, 
whose  ambition  and  courage  were  too  dangerous,  there  was  no  hope  of 
escape.  He  was  tried  and  condemned,  together  with  Sir  Thomas  Palmer 
and  Sir  John  Gates,  as  were  also  soon  after  Lady  Jane  and  Lord 
Guilford  Dudley ;  and  though  the  two  latter  were  spared  for  the  pre- 
sent, chiefly  through  the  compassion  which  their  youth  and  innocence 
excited,  the  three  former  suffered  death.  Northumberland,  when  brought 
to  the  scaffold,  avowed  himself  to  have  been  all  along  an  enemy  to  the 
Eeformation,  and  exhorted  the  people,  as  they  desired  to  enjoy  rest  and 
peace,  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  holy  Catholic  church. 

No  sooner  did  Mary  feel  herself  secure  upon  the  throne,  than,  setting 
at  nought  the  asssurances  she  had  so  recently  given,  she  proceeded  to 
exercise  the  high  prerogatives  to  which  she  laid  claim  as  her  hereditary 
right.  All  the  deposed  bishops  were  reinstated  in  their  sees,  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  commission  appointed  to  revise  their  trial  and  condemnation. 
The  bishopric  of  Durham,  though  dissolved  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
was  re-erected ;  and  Tunstal  once  more  put  in  possession  of  his  regali- 
ties, as  well  as  his  revenues.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestant  usurpers, 
as  they  were  termed,  namely,  Holgate  of  York,  Coverdale  of  Exeter, 
Ridley  of  London,  and  Hooper  of  Gloucester,  were  cast  into  prison.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  judge  Hales  protested  against  these  acts  of 
tyranny,  or  that  the  gentlemen  of  Suffolk  ventured  to  remind  her  of  the 
engagements  into  which  she  had  voluntarily  entered.  Hales  shared  the 
fate  of  the  prelates  whom  he  strove  to  protect,  and  died  in  prison  by  his 
own  hand,  during  a  fit  of  frenzy ;  while  old  Latimer,  and  the  gentle  and 
timid  Cranmer,  were  not  long  permitted  to  exercise,  the  one  his  powers 
of  invective,  the  other  his  reasonings  and  protestations,  against  the 
abuses  of  the  times.  They  were  both  sent  to  the  Tower ;  the  former 
exclaiming,  as  he  passed  through  that  quarter  of  the  city,  that  "  Smith- 
field  had  long  groaned  for  him." 

Amid  the  terror  which  these  proceedings  were  calculated  to  produce, 
and  the  anticipation  of  evils  still  more  pressing  which  they  occasioned, 
the  Protestants  of  England  began  to  turn  their  eyes  with  anxiety,  not 
mimingled  with  hope,  towards  the  princess  Elizabeth.  During  the 
reigns  of  her  father  and  her  brother  she  had  lived  in  strict  retirement, 
devoting  her  whole  time  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  im- 
provement of  her  faculties ;  and  now,  under  the  pretext  of  a  desire  to 
return  to  her  former  occupations,  she  solicited  and  obtained  permission 
to  withdraw  from  court.  But  Elizabeth's  well-known  attachment  to  the 
reformed  faith,  while  it  secured  to  her  the  good-will  of  a  majority  of  the 
nation,  rendered  her  an  object  of  jealousy,  and  even  of  fear,  to  her  sister. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  emperor  Charles,  in  whom  she  reposed 
great  confidence,  advised  the  queen  to  marry.  His  views  in  tendering 
this  counsel  were  manifest  enough,  and  Mary  seems  to  have  understood 
item;  yet  she  caused  advances  to  be  made,  first  to  the  young  earl  of 
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DeyonsliiTe,  by  whom  they  were  rejected ;  and  afterwards  to  Cardinal 
Pole,  who  had  not  yet  entered  into  priest's  orders,  but  who,  being 
nnoerely  devoted  to  the  studies  and  habits  of  his  order,  respectfully  de- 
dined  the  match.  Now,  then,  was  the  hand  of  Philip  of  Spain,  the  son 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  the  heir  of  his  extensive  dominions,  offered  to 
Mary,  and  accepted  by  her,  although  she  knew  that  the  connexion  would 
be  peculiarly  distastefiil  to  her  subjects ;  for  even  Gardiner,  to  whom 
the  had  intrusted  the  great  seal,  and  who  now  presided  at  her  councils, 
objected  to  it.  After  having  been  solemnly  crowned  in  Westminster 
Abb^,  and  obtaining  from  her  parliament  a  reversal  of  her  mother's 
divorce,  she  entered  into  a  contract  of  marriage  with  Philip,. in  defiance 
of  a  respectful  recommendation  from  the  House  of  Conmions,  that  she 
would  wed  an  Englishman,  and  the  undisguised  murmurs  of  the  nation 
it  large. 

While  this  treaty  of  union  was  in  progress,  the  zeal  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  priests  urged  them  to  overstep  the  law,  and  to  restore,  in  all 
places  whithersoever  their  influence  extended,  the  ceremonies  and  ob- 
servances of  their  rehgion.  Even  in  the  House  of  Lords  mass  was  cele- 
brated in  Latin,  and  a  Protestant  bishop,  who  refused  to  join  in  the 
ceremony,  was  pushed  with  rudeness  from  his  place.  The  people,  con- 
necting these  circumstances  with  the  impending  alliance  with  one  who 
had  shown  himself  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Keformation,  and  of  its  pro- 
fessors, throughout  Germany,  became  eveiy  day  more  and  more  dissatis- 
fied. A  plan  of  revolt  was  devised,  which  had,  in  its  first  outline,  some 
chance  of  success.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  a  gentleman  of  influence  in 
Kent,  undertook  to  raise  that  county.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  engaged  to 
arm  his  own  tenants,  and  to  lift  the  standard  of  Protestantism  in  the 
midland  districts ;  while  Sir  Peter  Carew  engaged  to  excite  the  men  of 
Devonshire.  At  the  same  time,  the  French  ambassador  promised,  in  his 
master's  name,  to  procure  assistance  from  abroad,  and  Elizabeth  was 
earnestly  importuned  to  place  herself  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  But 
Elizabeth's  prudence  was  even  then  remarkable ;  though  harassed  by 
her  sister  into  a  feigned  conformity  with  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  irri- 
tated by  the  stain  of  bastardy  which  was  impressed  upon  her  birth,  she 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  conspiracy ;  yet,  knowing  that  she  was 
an  object  of  suspicion,  she  awaited  the  result  with  intense  anxiety. 

It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  concoctors  of  this  plot  to  rest  quiet 
till  Philip  should  have  landed.  The  fears  or  the  impatience  of  Carew 
hurried  him  into  a  premature  disclosure  of  the  secret.  He  raised  his 
standard  ere  his  colleagues  were  in  a  condition  to  support  him ;  and  was 
put  down  with  very  little  difficulty.  Suffolk,  who,  with  his  brothers, 
Lord  Thomas  and  Lord  John  Grey,  hastened  into  Warwickshire,  was,  in 
like  manner,  pursued,  his  followers  dispersed,  and  himself  made  pri- 
soner. In  Kent,  a  better  fortune  attended  for  a  while  the  efforts  of 
Wyatt.  The  people  flocked  to  him  in  large  numbers  ;  and  of  the  troops 
scut  out  to  oppose  him,  in  which  were  included  five  h\mdt^  LsiXviXsy^^^ 
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a  considerable  proportion  deserted  their  colours.  Had  Wyatt  marched 
boldly  upon  London  while  the  panic  occasioned  by  the  rumoured  defec- 
tion was  at  its  height,  there  would  have,  probably,  been  an  end  at  once  to 
the  influence  of  Romanism  and  the  reign  of  its  protectress ;  but  finding 
the  bridges  broken  down,  he  made  a  detour  as  far  as  Kingston,  where 
he  crossed  the  Thames  at  his  leisure,  and  wasted  so  much  time  in  his 
progress  afterwards,  that  the  effects  of  his  first  success  were  dissipated. 
No  person  of  consequence  came  to  meet  him  at  Westminster,  and  his 
levies  fell  off  so  fast,  that  when  he  reached  Temple  Bar,  he  marched 
comparatively  unattended.  He  was  seized  by  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley, 
after  a  brave  resistance,  and  conmaitted  to  the  Tower. 

Exasperated  by  this  attempt  to  shake  her  throne,  and  rendered  more 
powerful  by  its  failure,  Maiy  took  ample  vengeance  upon  all  in  any  way 
cpncemed  in  it.  Suffolk,  and  his  brother  Thomas,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
and  about  four  hundred  more,  suffered  death;  and  their  heads  were 
placed  on  the  public  buildings  in  the  city.  But  that  which  excited 
public  sympathy  more  than  any  other  circumstance  connected  with  this 
rebellion,  was  the  execution  of  the  beautiful  and  innocent  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  her  ill-fated  husband.  They  were  beheaded  on  the  same  day, 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment ;  for  the  unhappy  wife,  while  in  the  act 
of  being  conducted  to  the  scaffold,  met  the  headless  trunk  of  her  lord, 
which  the  guards  were  conveying  for  sepulture  to  the  chapel. 

Elizabeth  had  been  permitted,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  to 
retire  to  Ashridge,  where  she  carefully  shunned  all  intercourse  with 
strangers.  On  the  8th  of  February,  immediately  after  Wyatt's  dis- 
comfiture, a  body  of  troops,  under  competent  officers,  arrived  to  arrest 
her.  Elizabeth  was  seriously  indisposed,  and  refused  to  see  them  that 
night,  for  they  reached  the  house  after  she  had  retired  to  rest ;  but  they 
forced  their  way  into  her  bedroom,  and  compelled  her  to  rise.  Eliza- 
beth's illness  was  not,  however,  feigned,  and  her  gaolers  were  obliged  to 
sanction  unusual  delays  in  the  jom'ney,  and  even  doubted  whether  she 
would  ever  reach  the  capital  alive.  But  youtt  and  a  good  constitution 
canied  her  through ;  and  a  close  confinement  in  the  Tower,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  fatal  termination,  served  not  to  cause  a  relapse.  Never- 
theless her  enemies,  though  thirsting  for  her  blood,  failed  to  obtain  even 
the  shadow  of  a  proof  against  her ;  because  Wyatt  had  declared,  with 
his  dying  breath,  that  she  was  no  party  to  the  rebellion ;  and  the  state 
of  men's  minds  was  not  such  as  to  render  an  open  and  undisguised 
murder  advisable.  The  rigour  of  her  confinement  was  gradually  relaxed ; 
and  she  was  at  last  sent  to  Woodstock,  where,  under  the  surveillance  of 
a  miscreant  named  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  she  spent  some  time  in  suffi- 
cient discomfort. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1554,  Philip  landed  at  Southampton,  attended 

by  a  train  of  Spanish  grandees,  Burgundian  nobles,  and  four  thousand 

well-armed  and  well-appointed  soldiers.    On  the  25  th,  his  marriage  with 

the  queen  was  soiemnized  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  of  which  the  effects 
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wci"*  immediately  apparent,  in  a  total  change  of  manners  and  habits 
about  the  court.  Everything  there  assumed  a  stately  reserve.  The 
Idng  and  queen,  avoiding  the  society  of  the  nobles,  took  up  their  resi- 
dence at  Hampton  Court,  and  "  no  man  might  enter  the  hall-door  unless 
bis  errand  were  first  known,  which  seemed  strange  to  Englishmen." 
These,  however,  were  but  the  external  marks  of  a  change  of  manner 
and  deposition  in  the  rulers  of  England ;  they  were  soon  followed  by 
other  and  more  startling  innovations.  A  parliament  elected  under  the 
management  of  Gardiner,  was  easily  persuaded  to  reverse  the  attainder 
in  blood  of  "  the  Lord  Cardinal  Pole,"  and  to  consent  to  such  measures  as 
were  proposed  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  realm  to  the  sovereign  pontift", 
and  Pole  received  the  dignity  of  legate.  He  passed  over  into  his  native 
oonntry,  and,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1554,  re-admitted,  with  due 
solemnity,  the  erring  people  and  parliament  of  England  into  the  bosom 
of  what  he  called  the  true  church.  But  while  thus  consenting  to  re- 
establish ordinances  which  they  had  so  often  and  so  recently  condemned 
as  idolatrous,  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  England  positively  refused 
to  restore  to  the  church  any  portion  of  the  lands  or  tithes  of  which  she 
had  been  plundered ;  and  the  pope,  aware  that  he  must  either  receive 
the  penitents  on  their  own  terms,  or  lose  them  altogether,  permitted 
Ids  representative  to  waive  this  claim. 

place 


Bdate    Northumberland's   attempt    to 

L^y  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne. 
What  were  the  first  acts  of  Queen  Mary  P 
What  prooeedines  were  taken  against  North 

umborland  and  his  adherents  ? 
How  did  the  queen  now  begin  to  act  P 
What  maniage  did  she  contract  P 


What  were  the  object  and  result  of  Wyatt's 

insurrection  ? 
What  was  the  treatment  of  the  princess  Eliza< 

bethP 
What  alterations  followed  the  arrival  of  Philip  f 
How  was  a  reconciliation  with  the  Church  of 

Home  effected  ? 
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1565  The  majority  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Tower 
are  released,  January,  but  heavy  flues  are 
imposed  upon  several  of  them. 

— —  The  Marian  persecution  commences,  Feb. 
4,  John  Rogers  bein^  burnt  in  Smithfleld 
on  that  day,  and  this  being  followed  by 
the  burning  of  John  Hooper,  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  Feb.  9 ;  Robert  Ferrar,  bishop 
of  St.  David's,  March  80;  John  Bradford, 
July  1;  Bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer, 
Oct.  16;  Archbishop  Cranmer,  March  21, 
1556,  and  other  persons  of  less  note,  to 
the  number  of  nearly  three  hundred ;  the 
labt  suflferers  being  three  men  and  two 
women,  burnt  at  Colchester,  Nov.  10, 
1558,  one  week  before  the  death  of  the 
queen. 

— —  Tim  princess  Elizabeth  is  released  from 


confinement,  and  allowed  to  come  to 
court,  April. 

1555  Mary  restores  such  parts  of  the  church 

property  as  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown,  founding  four  monasteries  or 
nunneries,  and  recalling  the  knights  of 
St.  Jolm  of  Jcruf«alein. 

Death  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  Nov.  12;  bom 

1483. 

1556  Accession  of  Mary's  husband,  Philip  II., 

to  the  throne  of  Spain,  by  the  abdication 
of  his  father,  Jan.  16. 

1557  A  band  of  exiles   from  France  seize  on 

Scarborough  castle,  but  are  soon  re- 
duced; Stafford,  their  leader,  executed. 
May  28. 

Mary  declares  war  aniinst  Franco,  July  I. 

Th*  French  &eteaX<A  %.\i  \\v%  \».\.\\ft  ^  ie>V 
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Qnentin,  by  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain, 
assisted  by  Mary's  forces,  Aug.  10. 

1&57  I>eath  of  iSir  John  Cheke,  tutor  to  Ed- 
ward VI.,  isept.  18 ;  bom  1514. 

— —  An  embassy  arrives  in  England  from 
liussia,  when  the  first  treaty  with  that 
country  is  made. 

1558  Calais  besieged  by  the  French ;  captored, 


Jan.  10. 

1558  Lord  Stoorton,  a  Soman  Catholic  noble- 
man, hanged  at  Salisbury,  for  the  murder 
of  two  Protestant  gentlemen,  March  6. 

Marriage  of  Mary  queen  of  Soots  and  tht 

danphm  of  France,  April  28. 

Death  of  the  emperor,  uharles  Y.,  Sept.  21* 

Death  of  queen  ifaiy,  Nov.  17 


THE  year  1555  opened  under  the  saddest  and  darkest  auspices  to  the 
now  devoted  Protestants.  In  the  previous  session  of  parliament,  an  act 
had  passed  for  the  revival  of  the  statutes  of  Bichard  the  Second,  Henry 
the  Fourth,  and  Heniy  the  Fifth,  against  heretics ;  which  revival  was 
to  take  effect  from  the  20th  of  January,  1555  ;  and  the  fatal  day  was 
not  long  come  and  gone  ere  the  flames  of  martyrdom  began  to  bum. 
After  a  solemn  embassy  had  been  sent  to  Eome,  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  his 
holiness  the  penitential  offering  of  his  erring  children ;  after  the  bishops, 
in  a  body,  had  repaired  to  Lambeth,  where  Cardinal  Pole  was  now^ 
installed,  to  receive  his  blessing ;  after  Bonner,  with  eight  bishops,  and 
one  hundred  and  sbdy  priests,  had  made  a  procession  through  London, 
to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  to  return  thanks  for  the  renewal 
of  Divine  grace,  a  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Gardiner,  satin 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overies,  Southwark,  for  the  trial  of  Protestants. 
The  first  individuals  brought  before  them  were  Kogers,  a  prebendary  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  Hooper,  the  deposed  and  degraded  bishop  of  Gloucester. 
The  former,  when  questioned,  and  brow-beaten  by  his  judge,  demanded, 
"  Did  not  you  pray  against  the  pope  for  twenty  years  ?  "  "I  was  forced 
by  cruelty,"  answered  Gardiner.  "  And  will  you,"  replied  Eogers,  "  use 
cruelty  to  us  ?  "  But  such  an  appeal  availed  nothing.  The  good  man, 
having  in  vain  besought  permission  to  bid  his  family  farewell,  was 
carried  to  Smithfield ;  and  there,  almost  in  the  sight  of  his  wife,  who  met 
him  as  he  went,  with  an  infant  at  the  breast,  perished  in  the  flames. 
The  fate  of  Hooper  was  not  dissimilar.  He  was  sent  to  die  in  his  epi- 
scopal city ;  and,  through  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  wood  set  apart  for 
the  sacrifice  was  so  green,  that  he  endured  the  tortures  of  martyrdom 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ere  life  became  extinct. 

The  flames,  once  kindled  in  the  capital,  were  soon  made  to  blaze  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  cruelties,  indeed,  which  were  perpe- 
trated for  several  years,  under  the  pretext  of  advancing  true  religion, 
would  almost  surpass  belief,  did  not  their  record  depend  upon  authority 
which  there  is  no  gainsaying.  Men,  women,  and  even  children,  died  a 
death  of  which  the  bare  contemplation  causes  the  blood  to  curdle ;  nor 
were  instances  wanting  of  infants  being  brought  into  the  world,  while 
their  mothers  were  undergoing  the  pains  and  earning  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  Painful  as  it  is  to  dwell  upon  these  terrible  scenes,  the 
execution  of  three  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Eeformation,  Kidley, 
Latimer,  and  Cranmer,  demands  a  further  notice. 

The  characters  of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  both  as  scholars  and  divines, 

were  in  many  respects  different.     The  first  was  moderate,  learned,  and 

Jiedeetire;  the  last,  bold,  simrie*  frank,  and  thoroughly  uncompromising. 
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HaTing  been  tried  and  convicted  of  heresy,  they  were  ordered  to  suffer 
death  by  burning ;  and  Oxford  was  named  as  the  city  in  which  the 
execution  should  take  place.  They  were  accordingly  led  out  into  a 
wide  street,  and  tied  to  the  stake ;  the  executioners,  probably  with  the 
humane  desire  of  lessening  their  sufferings,  having  fastened  round  the 
middle  of  each  a  bag  of  gunpowder.  During  the  interval,  when  the 
fiigots  were  in  the  act  of  being  lighted,  Bidley  addressed  some  words  of 
pious  consolation  to  his  companion.  The  undaunted  Latimer  scarcely 
beard  him  out :  "  Fear  not,  good  brother,"  replied  he,  "  but  be  of  good 
cheer.  We  shall  this  day  kindle  such  a  torch  in  England,  as  I  trust  in 
God  shall  never  be  extinguished."  Soon  after  he  had  spoken,  the  flames 
leached  the  gunpowder,  and  he  was  blown  to  atoms.  Eidley  suffered 
longer  and  more  intensely ;  but  after  his  frame  had  been  consumed  to 
ashes,  it  is  said  that  his  heart  was  found  entire — ^an  emblem,  as  his 
contemporaries  declare,  of  the  firmness  with  which  he  gave  his  body  to 
be  burned  for  the  truth's  sake. 

The  fate  of  Cranmer  was,  in  many  respects,  more  melancholy,  perhaps 
more  instructive,  than  that  of  his  brothers  in  suffering.  He  was  firat 
convicted  of  high  treason,  but  obtained,  on  his  earnest  supplication  for 
mercy,  the  queen's  pardon.  Hating  the  man  both  on  public  and  on 
private  grounds,  she  desired  to  destroy  his  character  as  well  as  his  life ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  had  well  nigh  succeeded.  Being  trans- 
ferred firom  the  Tower  to  Oxford,  he  was  arraigned  on  a  charge  of 
heresy,  before  a  court  constituted  by  a  commission  obtained  direct  firom 
Rome.  He  defended  himself  with  great  modesty  as  well  as  talent ;  but 
from  such  a  court  only  one  verdict  was  to  be  anticipated ;  he  was  found 
guilty.  The  fear  of  death  led  him  again  to  implore  the  queen's  mercy 
in  abject  terms ;  and  being  beset  by  many  temptations — ^by  the  terrors 
of  the  stake  on  one  hand,  by  promises  of  favour  and  protection  on  the 
other — in  an  evil  hour  his  constancy  gave  way,  and  he  signed  a  recanta- 
tion. The  triumph  of  his  enemy  was  now  complete.  Notwithstanding 
tins  humiliating  act,  the  sentence  of  death  was  confirmed ;  and  he  was 
carried,  as  custom  required,  into  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  where  an  ap- 
propriate sermon  was  preached. 

During  the  whole  time  of  divine  service,  Oranmer  kept  his  eyes 
riveted  on  the  ground,  while  the  tears  chased  one  another,  in  rapid 
course,  over  his  cheeks.  The  audience  attributed  his  emotion  to  re- 
morse; and  it  was  expected  when  he  indicated  a  desire  to  address 
the  populace,  that  he  would  before  them  acknowledge  the  enormity 
of  his  transgressions,  and  ask  their  prayers.  But  the  bigots  who  har- 
boured this  idea  had  deluded  themselves.  After  running  over  a  sort 
of  history  of  his  past  career,  he  came  at  length  to  the  period  of  his 
trial,  of  which  he  summed  up  the  narrative  in  the  following  words : — 
"  Now  I  am  come  to  the  great  thing  which  troubleth  my  conscience 
more  than  any  other  thing  that  I  ever  said  or  did  in  my  life,  and 
that  is,  the  setting  abroad  of  writings  contrary  to  the  truth  •,  N?\\\a\i\i<«ft 
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now  I  renounce  and  refuse  as  things  written  with  my  hand,  contrary  to 
the  truth  which  I  thought  in  my  heart,  and  writ  for  fear  of  death,  and 
to  save  my  life  if  might  be,  and  that  is  all  such  papers  as- 1  have  written 
or  signed  since  my  degradation,  wherein  I  have  written  many  things 
untrue.  And  forasmuch  as  my  hand  offended  in  writing  contrary  to  my 
heart,  my  hand,  when  I  come  to  the  fire,  shall  be  first  burned."  The 
penitent  was  as  good  as  his  word.  As  soon  as  the  flames  began  to 
arise,  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  them,  and  held  it  there  till  it  was 
consumed.  His  end  resembled,  in  other  respects,  those  of  his  fellows 
in  affliction. 

During  more  than  three  years  these  dreadful  scenes  continued  to 
be  acted,  till  there  had  perished  at  the  stake  not  fewer  than  two 
hundred  and  ninety  individuals,  among  whom  were  five  bishops, 
twenty-one  clergymen,  eight  lay  gentlemen,  fifty-five  women,  and  four 
children.  Elizabeth  herself  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate,  inasmuch 
as  Grardiner,  though  weary  of  the  slaughter  of  minor  offenders,  ventured 
more  than  once  to  hint,  that  "  to  cut  down  the  leaves  while  the  root 
was  permitted  to  flourish,  was  at  once  discreditable  and  impolitic." 
Strange  to  say,  however,  she  owed  her  preservation  to  Philip,  who 
finding  the  hopes  of  offspring  which  Mary  had  early  given  him 
vanish,  was  unwilling  that  the  succession  should  be  secured  to  the 
queen  of  Scots,  now  the  daughter-in-law  of  Henry  of  France,  his 
hereditary  enemy.  But  Elizabeth,  if  she  escaped  death,  suffered  more 
than  the  usual  extremities  of  imprisonment,  her  very  attendants  being 
occasionally  debarred  from  approaching  her,  and  all  intercourse  with  the 
world  cut  off.  Meanwhile,  multitudes  of  the  most  pious  and  enlightened 
members  of  society  fled  from  a  land  where  there  was  no  safety  for 
their  lives,  and  took  refuge,  some  in  Denmark,  some  in  Switzerland, 
some  in  the  free  city  of  Frankfort,  and  others  in  Geneva.  They 
were  received  wherever  they  went  with  open  arms  ;  and  being  driven, 
by  abhorrence  of  their  persecutors,  into  a  persuasion  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  deviate  too  widely  from  old  usages,  not  a  few  embraced 
with  eageiTiess  opinions  which  were  alike  hostile  to  episcopacy  in 
the  chui'ch  and  to  monarchy  in  the  state.  Thus  was  a  new  impulse 
given  to  that  sour  and  fanatical  spirit  which  had  already  shown  itself 
during  the  reigns  of  Heniy  and  of  Edward,  of  which  England  was  yet 
doomed  to  reap  the  fruits,  in  long  years  of  civil  war  and  military 
oppression. 

Heartless  as  he  was,  Philip  of  Spain  had  no  share  in  the  guilt  of 
these  persecutions.  His  views,  indeed,  were  turned  to  a  widely  different 
object  than  the  restoration  of  the  pope's  authority  in  England,  and  his 
endeavours  were  unceasing  to  engage  Mary  and  the  English  people  to 
adopt  these  views  and  to  promote  them.  Over  the  queen  his  influence 
was  supreme.  She  loved  him  with  a  doting  fondness,  and  strove,  by 
humouring  his  most  unreasonable  caprices,  to  thaw  the  icy  coldness  of 
^manner;  but  though  he  threatened  to  abandon  her  for  ever  unless 
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she  could  induce  the  parliament  to  engage  in  a  war  with  Prance,  more 
than  all  her  powers  of  persuasion  were  requii'ed  to  obtain  that  object. 
An  artifice  at  length  accomplished  that  which  reasoning  and  entreaty 
had  equally  failed  in  obtaining.  It  chanced  that  ^Thomas  Stafford,  a 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Buckingham,  and  an  exile,  with  many 
others,  on  account  of  his  religion,  landed,  in  1557,  with  a  band  of  fol- 
bwers,  at  Scarborough,  and  captured  the  castle.  As  he  had  equipped 
his  armament  in  France,  such  good  use  was  made  of  the  cii-cumstance 
that  Henry  the  Second  was  made  to  bear  the  blame.  The  parliament, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  gave  consent  that  war  should  be  de- 
clared. Seven  thousand  men,  including  a  thousand  horse,  were  forth- 
with despatched  into  Flanders,  where  they  foimd  the  Spanish  army, 
then  commanded  by  the  illustrious  duke  of  Savoy,  and  did  good  ser- 
▼ice  both  in  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  where  the  Constable  de  Mont- 
morenci  sustained  a  defeat,  and  in  the  subsequent  assault  and  capture 
of  the  castle. 

Had  Philip,  who,  by  the  resignation  of  his  father,  now  filled  the 
Spanish  throne,  followed  up  with  becoming  celerity  this  biilliant  victory, 
he  might  have  dictated  his  own  tei-ms  of  peace  at  the  gates  of  Paris ; 
but  Philip  was  by  far  too  cautious  to  earn  the  laurels  of  a  conqueror, 
and  after  reducing  one  or  two  places  of  less  note,  he  withdrew  into 
winter-quarters.  Henry,  obeying  the  counsels  of  his  general,  the  duke 
of  Gxdse,  made  haste  to  improve  the  leisure  thus  afforded.  He  levied 
fresh  armies,  put  his  frontier-towns  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  gave 
his  sanction  to  a  measure  the  very  boldness  of  which  contributed  mainly 
to  its  success.  It  had  long  been  customary  for  the  English  to  weaken, 
daring  the  winter  months,  the  garrison  of  Calais,  under  the  idea  that 
a  considerable  saving  was  thereby  eft'ected,  without  the  incmTence  of 
any  serious  risk.  They  trusted,  it  appeared,  partly  to  the  effects  of 
ancient  prejudice,  partly  to  the  strength  of  the  place,  which,  when  the 
marshes  overflowed,  or  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  they  were 
accustomed  to  esteem  impregnable.  The  duke  of  Guise  resolved  to 
put  the  truth  of  this  judgment  to  the  test.  About  the  beginning  of 
January,  1558,  he  marched  towards  the  coast,  and  making  himself 
master,  by  surprise,  of  the  castle  of  St.  Agatha  and  Newnam  bridge, 
passed  the  dike,  and  opened  batteries  against  the  citadel.  Within  the 
space  of  one  week  from  the  crossing  of  the  dike,  the  governor  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  capitulating,  and  England  was  deprived 
of  the  last  of  her  continental  possessions — ^which  it  had  cost  not  less 
than  eleven  months  to  win,  and  upon  the  towers  of  which  her  flag  had 
floated  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

The  joy  experienced  in  France  at  this  important  conquest  was  inferior 
m  degree  to  the  grief  and  mortification  of  the  English,  who  attributed 
to  treason  in  the  governor,  a  misfortune  for  Avhich  their  own  mistaken 
views  of  economy  were  alone  to  blame.  Upon  the  queen,  in  particular, 
weighed  down  >vith  a  sense  of  her  own  unpopularity,  axvii  ^^'jXxj^Xss 
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disease,  this  fresh  calamity  produced  the  most  distressing  effects :  she 
could  not  appeal  to  her  husband  to  comfort  her,  for  he  had  deserted  her ; 
among  her  subjects  she  had  no  friends,  for  they  feared  not  less  than  th^ 
hated  her ;  and  her  sister  Elizabeth,  from  whom  alone  she  might  have 
looked  for  sympathy  and  consolation,  was  to  herself  an  object  of  unmi- 
tigated abhorrence.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  she  strove,  by  engaging 
in  public  business,  to  overcome  the  chagrin  which  preyed  upon  her 
vitals.  While  fresh  fleets  and  armies  were  equipped,  with  the  single 
view,  as  the  event  proved,  of  enabling  Philip  to  negotiate  a  peace  on 
terms  more  favourable  to  himself,  she  sickened  and  died,  after  a  short 
and  uneasy  reign  of  five  years,  four  months,  and  eleven  days. 

The  character  of  Mary  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Hume  in  terms  so  just 
that  I  cannot  better  conclude  my  summaiy  of  her  career  than  by  adopt- 
ing it.  "  She  possessed  few  qualities  either  estimable  or  amiable ;  and 
her  person  was  as  little  engaging  as  her  behaviour  and  address.  Ob- 
stinacy, bigotry,  violence,  cruelty,  malignity,  revenge,  tyranny — every 
circumstance  of  her  character  took  a  tincture  from  her  bad  temper  and 
narrow  understanding.  And  amidst  that  complication  of  vices  which 
entered  her  composition,  we  shall  scarcely  find  any  virtue  but  sincerity ; 
a  quality  which  she  seems  to  have  maintained  throughout  her  whole  life, 
except  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  when  the  necessity  of  her  affairs 
obliged  her  to  make  some  promises  to  the  Protestants,  which  she  cer- 
tainly never  intended  to  perform.  She  appears,  also,  as  well  as  her 
father,  to  have  been  susceptible  of  some  attachments  of  friendship; 
and  that  without  the  caprice  and  inconsistency  which  were  so  remark- 
able in  the  conduct  of  that  monarch."  Among  these  there  was  none 
more  striking,  either  in  its  progress  or  termination,  than  that  which 
bound  her  to  her  accomplished  relative,  the  Cardinal  Pole.  Her  respect 
for  his  piety  was  equalled  only  by  his  devotion  to  her  interests ;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  they  both  lay  ill  at  the  same  time,  and  both 
expired  within  seventeen  hours  the  one  of  the  other. 

The  reign  of  Mary  is  remarkable  as  the  period  of  the  first  intercourse 
of  this  country  with  Russia.  The  czar,  John  Basilowitz,  received  in  a 
friendly  manner  some  English  traders,  who,  in  searching  for  the  north- 
east passage,  visited  the  port  of  Archangel,  and  was  by  them  prevailed 
upon  to  despatch  an  embassy  to  England,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  English  commerce. 

A  law  was  passed  in  this  reign  for  the  better  protection  of  the  realm, 
by  which  the  number  of  horses,  arms,  and  furniture,  was  specified,  which 
each  person,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  property,  should  have 
ready  against  the  hour  of  need.  Among  the  list  of  offensive  weapons, 
the  long-bow  still  holds  its  place  of  pre-eminence,  notwithstanding  the 
introduction  of  the  harquebuss,  or  matchlock.  In  classifying  the  persons 
subject  to  these  burdens,  a  man  of  a  thousand  marks  of  stock  was  rated 
equal  to  one  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  a  proof  that  few  were  ac- 
customed  at  that  time  to  live  on  their  capital,  so  that  the  returns  from 
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mon^  embarked  in  trade  were  very  great.     There  seems  to  have  been 
no  dass  above  two  thousand  pounds  a  year. 


Wluit  is  ftatad  as  to  the  commenoement  of  the 
jpenecntion  of  the  Protestants  ? 
IVaowNe  the  earliest  of  the  martyrs  P 
Sdats  the  martyrdom  of  Ridley  and  Lati- 


have 


la  what  manner  was  Cranmer  treated  ? 
Of  what  weakness  was  he  guilty  ? 
How  did  he  endeavoor  to  atone  for  this  ? 
What  number  of  persons  is  stated  to 

iwrished  in  Uie  persecution  ? 
How  was  the  princess  Elizabeth  preserved  ? 


In  what  countries  did  the   Protestants  seek 

refbge? 
What  conseauences  resulted  P 
What  were  tne  views  of  Philip  P 
How  was  the  queen  enabled  to  forward  them  P 
What  was  the  consequence  ? 
What  effect  had  her  unpopularity  upon   the 

queen  P 
How  long  did  she  reign  ? 
What  character  is  given  of  her  P 
What  miscellaneous  matters  are  al'.uded  to? 
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OF  SCOTLAND. — MARY  QUEEN  OP  SCOTS. — MASSACRE  OP  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW.— 
BEHEWAL  OP  RELIGIOUS  WARS. — THE  LOW  COUNTRIES  REBEL  AGAINST  SPAIN. 
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[Mary,1542.3 


FBAKCB. 

[Henry  II., 

1547.J 
Francis  II. 


GEBMAKT. 

[Ferdinand  I., 
1558.J 


SPAnr. 

[PhiUp  II., 
1556.3 


BZATXa. 

[Paul  IV., 

15u6.1 
Pius  IV. 


ELIZABETH.     1668,  November  17—1603,  March  24. 


US6  The  title  of  Queen  of  England  assumed  by 
Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

1539  Queen  Elizabeth  crowned,  Jan.  15. 

—  The  papal  supremacy  destroyed  by  act  of 
parliament,  and  the  church  service  or- 
dered to  be  celebrated  in  English  from 
April  8. 

^—  Fourteen  of  the  bishops  deprived  for  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy. 


1559  Matthew  Parker  consecrated  archbishop 

of  Canterbury,  Dec.  17. 
Peace    of    Gateau    Cambresis,    between 


France  and  England,  signed  AprU  2. 
tfelancthon, 
born  1497. 


1560  Melancthon,  the  reformer,  died,  April  19; 


d» 


Treaty  of  Edinburgh  signed,  renoundnif 
Mary's  title  of  Queen  of  England,  July  ^ 
but  which  she  refUsed  to  ratiQr* 


(\N  the  evening  of  that  day  which  witnessed  her  sister's  decease,  Eliza- 
"  beth  was  proclaimed  without  opposition  from  any  party.  She  was 
then  at  Hatfield,  but  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  metropolis,  where 
the  reception  that  awaited  her  could  not  fail  to  excite  strong  emotions 
in  the  breast  of  one  who  had  lived  so  long  under  the  pressure  of  such 
severe  restraint,  and  the  anticipations  of  worse  evils  in  the  future. 

Trained  in  the  school  of  adversity  to  exercise  a  perfect  command  over 
herself,  Elizabeth  displayed,  in  her  first  public  proceedings,  not  less  of 
wisdom  than  of  moderation.  She  received  all  who  approached  her  with 
perfect  frankness,  and  refused  her  countenance,  even  among  the  bishops, 
to  Bonner  alone.  She  declared  her  intention  of  retaining  in  her  semce  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  late  cabinet;  and  entreated  such  as  she 
might  judge  it  expedient  to  remove,  to  attribute  the  circumstance  to  no 
want  of  confidence  in  their  integrity,  or  distrust  of  their  talents.  Never- 
theless there  were  not  wanting  clouds  in  the  political  horizon,  from  which 
the  favourers  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  were  led  to  augur  a  storm. 
In  addition  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  noblemen  and  gentlemen  whom  she 
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selected  from  among  the  advisers  of  the  late  queen,  Elizabeth  took  into 
her  confidence  eight  individuals,  all  of  them  men  of  talent  and  determin- 
ation, and  yet  all  of  them  avowed  favourers  of  the  Protestant  church. 
These  were  the  marquess  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Parry,  Sir  Edward  Rogers,  Sir  Ambrose  Cave,  Sir  Francis  KnoUes, 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  whom  she  created  lord  keeper,  and  Sir  William 
Cecil,  secretary  of  state.  While  the  majority  in  the  council  were  treated 
with  a  reserve  which  reduced  them  to  the  rank  of  mere  pageants  of 
state,  the  favoured  minority  shared  the  most  secret  thoughts,  and  assisted 
in  the  most  confidential  deliberations  of  their  mistress. 

These  arrangements,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  in  a 
manner  favourable  to  the  Protestants,  excited  equal  alarm  and  indigna- 
tion among  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party.  They  remembered  what 
Elizabeth  had  been  in  early  youth,  and  entirely  distrusting  her  forced 
conformity  of  later  years,  they  anticipated  still  more  important  changes 
so  soon  as  her  authoritv  should  be  confirmed.  It  was  accordinsrly 
arranged  among  the  prelates,  that  they  should  refuse  to  assist  at  the 
coronation,  for  which,  as  a  step  preparatory  to  the  assembling  of  a  new 
parliament,  and  then  considered  indispensable,  the  day  was  already 
fixed.  But  neither  this,  nor  the  foolish  conduct  of  the  pope,  to  whom, 
among  other  foreign  potentates,  she  communicated  the  fact  of  her  suc- 
cession, at  all  distm-bed  the  equanimity  of  Elizabeth.  Of  Paul's  insolent 
demand  that  she  should  renounce  a  crown  from  which  the  illegitimacy 
of  her  birth  precluded  her,  she  took  no  other  notice  than  by  withdrawing 
her  ambassador  from  his  court ;  and  one  member  of  the  episcopal  college 
being  prevailed  on  to  separate  from  his  brethren,  on  the  15  th  of  January, 
1559,  Elizabeth  was  crowned  with  great  pomp,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle 
performing  the  ceremony. 

The  House  of  Commons,  when  called  together,  was  found  to  consist 
mainly  of  Protestant  members.  They  opened  the  business  of  the  session 
by  acknowledging  the  queen  as  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  without, 
however,  entering  into  the  question  of  her  mother's  divorce,  or  her  own 
legitimacy ;  and  proceeded  next  to  changes  in  matters  of  religion.  Cer- 
tain new  monasteries,  which  Mary  had  erected,  were  dissolved.  The 
tenths  and  first-fruits,  which  she  had  restored  to  the  church,  and  as- 
signed for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  were  again  granted  to  the 
crown.  The  pope's  supremacy  was  abolished,  and  to  the  sovereign  were 
comnutted  powers  to  repress  all  heresies,  to  repeal  canons,  and  alter 
points  of  discipline.  Though  these  bills  met  with  a  strong  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  they  nevertheless  passed.  Acts  were  next  obtained 
to  abolish  the  mass,  to  restore  the  form  and  ceremonies  of  worship  which 
had  prevailed  in  Edward's  reign,  and  to  effect  other  changes ;  till,  in  due 
time,  the  Church  of  England  was  built  up  after  the  fashion  which  she 
still  retains  in  all  essential  points,  connected  both  with  her  internal  con- 
stitation  and  her  external  forms.  This  mighty  revolution  was  brought 
bout  without  exciting  any  commotion  in  the  land,  or  causing  even  a 
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drop  of  blood  to  be  shed.  The  bishops,  indeed,  with  one  exception, 
refused  to  adopt  the  new  order  of  things.  They  were,  in  consequence, 
deprived ;  but,  among  the  inferior  clergy,  a  large  proportion  conformed 
themselves  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church  as  now  estab- 
lished. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  were  conducted 
in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  confirm  the  authority  of  the  queen,  and 
to  secure  the  liberties  and  the  religion  of  her  subjects.  By  the  treaty  of 
Cateau  Cambresis,  an  end  was  put  to  a  war  which  had  redounded  little 
to  English  glory.  All  claim  upon  Calais  was,  indeed,  abandoned ;  for 
the  queen  felt  that  it  was  better  to  relinquish,  with  a  good  grace,  a  pos- 
session important  solely  for  purposes  of  offence,  than,  with  an  exhausted 
exchequer  and  a  load  of  debt  contracted  by  her  father  and  her  sister, 
to  persevere  in  hostilities  for  its  recovery. 

Peace  with  France  led,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  peace  with  Scotland ; 
and  Elizabeth,  recognised  by  the  emperor,  an  offer  of  whose  hand  she 
evaded  rather  than  declined,  would  have  felt  herself  secure  but  for  one 
circumstance.  By  the  removal,  in  early  youth,  of  the  queen  of  Scots  to 
France,  and  her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin,  it  was  justly  conceived 
that  Scotland  would  become  a  mere  appendage  to  France ;  and  the  house 
of  Guise,  the  relations  of  Mary,  elated  by  the  idea  that  through  them  so 
important  an  acquisition  had  been  made,  permitted  their  views  to  extend 
further,  and  carried  those  of  the  French  monarch  along  with  them. 
They  represented  that  the  attainder  of  Elizabeth's  blood  had  never  been 
reversed,  even  by  an  English  parliament;  that  the  marriage  of  her 
father  with  her  mother  had  been  pronounced  null  by  sentence  of  the 
Church ;  and  that  now,  Mary  of  Scotland,  though  passed  by  in  the  will 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was,  by  right  of  descent,  entitled  to  the  throne. 
IMary  herself,  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  was  easily  persuaded  to  adopt 
these  views,  and  both  she  and  her  husband,  besides  quartering  the 
English  arms  with  their  o\vn,  assumed  the  style  of  king  and  queen  of 
Scotland  and  England. 

Elizabeth  remonstrated  with  the  French  cabinet,  which  represented 
the  act  as  one  of  retaliation  merely  (for  Elizabeth  absurdly  retained  the 
title  of  queen  of  France),  and  left  the  question  of  right  unnoticed.  It 
suited  the  views  of  Cecil  and  his  colleagues  to  pretend,  with  this  answer, 
a  degree  of  satisfaction  which  neither  they  nor  their  mistress  experienced. 
They  had  just  aflSxed  their  signatures  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  were 
un^nlling  to  rekindle,  on  such  grounds,  the  flames  of  war.  But  while 
they  carefully  abstained  from  open  hostilities,  they  ceased  not  to  devise 
measures  for  weakening  the  power  of  those  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
regard  except  as  enemies ;  and  the  condition  of  Scotland  at  the  time, 
torn  by  religious  controversies  and  civil  strife,  afforded  them  the  best 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

During  a  long  course  of  years,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities  of 
Scotland  had,  with  few  exceptions,  been  possessed  by  t\ie  Wk^\Ara»Xfe  ^x 
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younger  sons  of  the  most  powerful  families ;  men  who,  without  learning 
or  moiety  themselves,  paid  little  attention  to  the  learning  or  morality 
of  their  inferiors.  In  a  country  so  circumstanced,  where  the  pride  of 
the  clergy,  their  negligence  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  and  the 
rigour  with  which  they  exacted  their  dues,  had  become  favourite  sub- 
jects of  popular  censure,  the  doctrines  of  the  Eeformation,  wherever 
they  were  preached,  naturally  made  numerous  converts.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  tide  of  innovation,  instead  of  being  propelled  and  directed, 
was  opposed  by  the  supreme  authorities ;  and  that  which  had  been  ao- 
oompUshed  in  England  by  due  course  of  law,  was  in  the  sister  kingdom 
sought  to  be  attained  by  rebellion.  The  populace,  indignant  at  the  se- 
verities inflicted  upon  some  of  their  teachers,  and  inflamed  into  mad- 
ness by  the  preaching  of  others,  set  law  and  order  alike  at  defiance,  and 
in  the  face  of  day,  burned  churches,  pillaged  monasteries,  and  conmiitted 
other  excesses.  No  government  could  permit  such  a  state  of  things  to 
continue,  and  the  queen-regent  denounced,  in  severe  terms,  the  perpe- 
trators of  these  atrocities,  and  summoned  to  Stirling  the  most  forward 
among  their  abettors,  in  order  that  they  might  there  undergo  a  trial. 

The  preachers  obeyed  the  royal  mandate,  but  they  were  accompanied 
by  such  a  concourse  of  adherents,  that  the  regent,  apprehensive  of  what 
might  follow,  suspended  the  proceedings.  A  sort  of  compromise  was 
entered  into,  which  it  suited  the  purposes  of  neither  party  to  observe ; 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  they  were  again  arrayed  one  against 
the  other.  The  reformers,  however,  did  not  look  to  the  preachers  alone 
as  their  leaders.  Knox  and  his  coadjutors  doubtless  fanned  the  flame, 
as,  from  time  to  time,  it  began  to  smoulder ;  but  there  were  other  and 
more  influential  personages,  who,  actuated,  some  by  religious  principles, 
some  by  less  worthy  motives,  directed  the  great  movement,  and  guided 
it  to  their  own  purposes.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Morton,  and  Glencaim, 
the  Lord  Lorn,  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  others,  entered  privately  into  a  band, 
or  association,  called  themselves  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  established  church,  which  they  designated  the 
Congregation  of  Satan,  and  published  a  solemn  protest  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  popery.  This  led  to  a  more  regular  system  of  attack  on  the 
one  hand,  and  defence  on  the  other ;  till  the  whole  kingdom  re-echoed 
to  the  bustle  of  preparation  and  the  tramp  of  hostile  armies. 

For  some  time  the  regent,  though  counting  among  her  Mends  the 
powerfid  earls  of  Arran  and  Huntley,  and  supported  by  a  corps  of  two 
or  three  thousand  veteran  French  troops,  found  some  difficulty  in  main- 
taining her  ground  against  the  insurgents.  They  surpassed  her  so  much 
in  numbers,  that  she  was  compelled,  for  the  most  part,  to  avoid  a  battle, 
and  town  after  town  feU  into  their  hands,  not  excepting  the  capital 
itself.  But  the  armies  of  the  congregation  were  totally  undisciplined, 
and  as  they  served  without  pay,  the  soldiers  composing  them  scrupled  not 
to  desert  their  standards  as  often  as  caprice  directed,  or  the  pressure  of 
&mine  became  severe ;  and  the  regent  then  became  the  assailant.     Fresh 
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tieaties  were  thea  entered  into,  whicli  were  speedily  broken,  and  the 
war  was  resumed.  Thus  the  scale  vibrated  from  side  to  side  till  the 
death  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  the  consequent  succession  of  Francis 
and  Mary  to  the  French  throne,  caused  the  aspect  of  affairs  to  undergo 
an  important  change. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  in  1559,  the  regent  had  agreed  to  a  pacification,  by 
the  terms  of  which  she  bound  herself  to  keep  Edinburgh  unsollied  by 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  garrison,  and  to  permit  the  free  and  public 
profession  of  the  reformed  faith  in  every  part  of  Scotland.  The  con- 
gregation had  striven,  though  in  vain,  to  obtain  a  dismissal  of  the 
mercenaries  altogether ;  but  if  they  failed  to  accomplish  that  object, 
they  attained  one  scarcely  less  important,  by  bringing  over  to  their 
views  the  earl  of  Arran,  now  duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  the  earl  of 
Huntley.  These  noblemen  abhorred  the  yoke  which  they  now  saw  that 
the  r^nt  was  preparing  for  their  country,  and  determined  rather  to 
endanger  the  religion  which  they  professed  than  to  be  in  any  manner 
instrumental  to  its  imposition.  They  held  a  conference  with  Argyle 
and  his  friends,  and  pledged  themselves,  either  to  compel  the  dismissal 
of  the  obnoxious  foreigners,  or  to  espouse,  with  all  their  influence,  the 
cause  of  the  congregation.  To  dismiss  her  mercenaries,  however,  not 
only  formed  no  part  of  the  regent's  design,  but  she  was  even  then  pre- 
paring to  increase  them,  when  the  event  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made  befell,  and  what  had  hitherto  been  the  secret,  became  henceforth 
the  open,  policy  of  the  French  court. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  there  arrived  at  Leith  a  reinforcement 
of  a  thousand  French  soldiers,  the  avowed  advanced  guard  of  a  still 
more  formidable  force.  The  duke  of  Chatelherault,  whose  son  had 
escaped  destruction  only  by  a  precipitate  flight  from  Paris,  instantly  went 
over  to  the  congregation,  and  the  Protestants  resumed  their  arms.  A 
council  of  their  chiefs  was  held,  when  it  was  resolved — first,  that  the 
queen-regent  should  be  formally  deposed,  and  secondly,  that  Elizabeth 
should  be  solicited,  as  the  great  champion  of  the  reformed  faith,  to  aid 
them  in  their  struggle  against  civil  and  religious  tyranny.  The  former 
of  these  resolutions  was  immediately  carried  into  effect,  with  all  the 
formality  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  would  allow,  while  to 
accomplish  the  second,  steps  were  promptly  taken. 

Hitherto  Elizabeth  had  been  somewhat  niggardly  in  the  aid  which  she 
afforded  to  the  rebellious  subjects  of  a  sister  queen.  That  she  fomented 
Lhe  rebellion,  and  that  sums  of  money  were  occasionally  furnished  to  the 
leaders,  is  certain ;  but  Elizabeth  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight 
in  these  transactions.  She  was  now  prevailed  upon  by  Cecil  to  relax 
in  these  respects.  It  was  made  clear  to  her  that  the  designs  of  the  house 
of  Guise  were  not  limited  to  the  conquest  of  Scotland ;  England  was 
destined  to  sustain  an  attack,  and  it  was  argued  that  it  were  better  to 
fight  the  battle  in  a  foreign  country,  than  to  wait  till  her  own  realm 
should  be  assailed.     When^  therefore,  the  agents  oi  lYie  C0Tv^^idiNj\fiPCL 
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laid  their  petitions  before  tte  cabiuet,  they  weie  received  with  the 
greatest  attention ;  and  orders  were  forthwith  issued  to  equip  a  fleet, 
and  organize  an  army  for  service. 

The  succours  thus  promised  by  Elizabeth  arrived  in  good  time  to 
sustain  the  declining  cause  of  the  Scottish  insurgents.  Unable  to  keep- 
the  field  against  the  French,  they  had  retreat^  into  Eifeshire,  when 
an  English  squadron  of  thirteen  ships  of  war  unexpectedly  appeared 
in  the  Forth,  and  the  face  of  aflfairs  underwent  an  immediate  change. 
They  who  had  recently  carried  all  before  them  now  became  fugitives, 
and  shutting  themselves  up  in  Leith,  which  they  had  carefully  fortified, 
sustained  a  long  and  arduous  siege.  But  though  successful  in  more  than 
one  skirmish,  the  French  lost  all  confidence  when  their  fleet,  which 
conveyed  reinforcements,  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  the  queen- 
regent,  a  woman  of  extraordinaiy  talents  and  fimmess,  expired.  They 
surrendered  Leith  on  capitulation,  and  were  permitted  to  return  to 
France,  after  pledging  themselves,  through  the  bishop  of  Valance  and 
Count  Eandan,  their  leaders,  that  Maiy  and  Francis  would  renounce 
all  claim  to  the  English  crown,  and  that  the  affairs  of  Scotland  should 
be  administered  by  a  regency,  to  be  appointed  partly  by  the  queen  and 
partly  by  the  states,  till  she  should  find  it  convenient  to  return  to  her 
native  country,  and  take  the  reins  of  government  into  her  own  hands. 


How  did  Elizabeth  oondnct  herself  on  her  aooet- 
•ion  to  the  throne  ? 

What  new  counsellors  did  she  call  to  her  aid  ? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  prelates  ? 

What  alterations  in  religions  matters  did  the 
parliament  effect? 

On  what  terms  was  peace  with  France  con- 
cluded ? 

What  title   was  assumed  by  Mary  queen  of 


ScotsP 

What  was  the  state  of  things  at  this  time  in 
Scotland? 

What  were  the  names  given  to  the  two  parties  ? 

How  did  the  contest  proceed  ? 

What  noblemen  Joined  the  reformers  ? 

What  part  did  £lizabeth  take  in  the  transac- 
tions ? 

What  were  the  results  of  her  interference  ? 
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1561  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  returns  to  her  native 

country,  and  lands  at  Leith,  Aug.  19. 

1562  The  thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 

England  passed  the  Convocation,  Jan.  SI ; 
confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1571. 
— —  The  French  Protestants  having  had  re- 
course to  arms,  Elizabeth  sends  over 
succours  to  their  assistance,  receiving  the 
town  of  Havre  as  a  compensation. 

—  Coining-press  introduced  into  England. 

—  The  peach-tree  and  nectarine-tree  intro- 

duced into  England  from  Persia. 
——  Silk-throwsters  of  the  metropolis,  being 
chiefly  Protestant  refugees,  ft-om  the  Low 
Coanlrie;  united  into  a  fellowship. 

—  Tb0  EngliMh  tor  the  tint  time  embark  in 


the  African  slave  trade,  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins importing  negroes  into  Hispaniola 
thisyear. 

1563  The  English  expelled  Arom  Havre. 

Peace  signed  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, April  9. 

John  Calvin  died,  May  27;  bom  1509. 

In  this  year,  according  to  Stow,  "Quyl- 

liam  Boonen,  a  Dutchman,  became  the 
queene's  coachmanne,  and  was  the  first 
that  brought  the  use  of  coaches  into 
England." 

1564-5  The  Thames  firozen  over  this  winter. 

1566  Mary  queen  of  Scots  marries  her  cousin. 
Lord  IXamley,  July  29. 

1566  David  Rizzio  assassinated,  March  8. 
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"DLIZABETH  conducted  this  her  first  interference  in  Scottish  affairs 
•^  with  both  ability  and  moderation.  AVhile  she  anticipated  and 
defeated  the  designs  of  her  enemies,  she  took  no  ungenerous  advantage 
of  the  position  of  her  friends  ;  but  withdrew  her  forces  from  Scotland, 
without  exacting  any  concessions  from  the  Congregation,  except  those 
which  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  a  conviction  of  their  own  interests 
prompted  them  to  tender.  Mary  and  Francis,  however,  obeying  the 
suggestions  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of.  Leith, 
and  continued  to  bear  the  arms,  and  to  claim  the  title,  which  they  had 
been  required  to  lay  aside.  But  the  state  of  France  at  this  time  was 
not  such  as  to  leave  them  either  the  means  or  the  leisure  to  attempt 
anything  further.  There,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  reformed  faith  had 
made  many  converts,  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  prince  of  Cond6,  the 
admiral  Coligni,  and  other  chiefs,  casting  aside  all  disguise,  became  the 
acknowledged  leaders  of  what  gradually  grew  up  into  a  powerful  political 
party.  To  these  Elizabeth  was  neither  slow  nor  niggardly  in  furnishing 
supplies,  and  a  series  of  intrigues  ensued  which  ended  in  the  arrest 
of  Cond6  and  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  both  of  whom  were  cast  into 
prison,  imder  circumstances  which  cut  off,  at  least  from  the  former,  all 
hopes  of  preserving  even  his  life.  But  at  the  moment  when  his  enemies 
were  preparing  to  execute  a  sentence  which  they  had  with  indecent  haste 
obtained  against  him,  Francis  died,  an  event  which  not  only  restored 
the  prisoners  to  freedom  and  to  power,  but  caused  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  government  of  France. 

Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  queen-mother,  to  whom,  during  the 
minority  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  the  regency  was  intrusted,  had  conceived  a 
violent  dislike  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  to  whose  influence,  not  less  than 
to  the  machinations  of  the  house  of  Guise,  she  attributed  the  many 
mortifications  which,  during  the  late  king's  reign,  she  had  undergone. 
She  sought  to  avenge  these  wrongs  by  putting  every  possible  slight 
npon  her  daughter-in-law,  who  began,  in  consequence,  to  think  of  with- 
drawing from  a  countiy  the  ties  that  bound  her  to  which  were  severed. 
Maiy  applied  to  Elizabeth  for  a  safe-conduct,  in  case  she  should  be 
obliged  to  pass  through  England.  The  request  was  peremptorily 
refused,  except  upon  the  condition  that  Mary  would  ratify  the  treaty 
of  Leith,  and  by  so  doing,  relieve  her  cousin  from  the  apprehensions 
which  she  still  entertained.  For  Elizabeth,  though  she  felt  that  there 
was  no  further  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  side  of  France,  knew 
that  among  her  own  subjects  Mary  had  numerous  partisans;  and, 
with  all  her  masculine  courage,  she  was  unable  to  overcome  the  un- 
easiness which  the  conviction  of  that  truth  was  calculated  to  excite. 
But  Man%  equally  high-spirited  with  her  relative,  refused  to  subscribe 
to  these  terms.  In  a  secret  conference  with  Throgmorton,  she  laid 
open  her  mind,  perhaps  with  more  of  candour  than  of  discretion ;  and 
wound  up  by  declaring,  "  I  can,  with  God's  leave,  return  to  my  own 
country  without  her  leave,  as  I  came  to  France  in  s\i\V.^  oi  \5l2i.  NXi^ 
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opposition  of  her  brother,  king  Edward ;  neither  do  I  want  friends,  able 
and  willing  to  conduct  me  home,  as  they  brought  me  hither ;  though  I 
was  desirous  rather  to  make  an  experiment  of  your  mistress's  friendship^ 
than  of  the  assistance  of  any  other  person." 

Elizabeth  was  no  sooner  made  aware  of  this  determination  than 
she  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  sent  it  to  cruise  in  the  channel,  ostensibly 
with  a  view  to  suppress  piracy — for  the  purpose,  in  reality,  of  intercept- 
ing the  Scottish  queen.  That  princess,  however,  made  good  her  passage 
to  Leith,  where  she  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm ;  and  as  she 
appeared  to  give  her  full  confidence  to  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  party, 
atfairs  for  awhile  wore  a  promising  aspect.  But  the  bigotiy  of  the 
Scottish  reformers  was  as  wild  as  their  manners  were  coarse  and  in- 
delicate. The  queen's  maids,  and  a  train  of  French  nobility,  who 
accompanied  her  to  Scotland,  soon  found  themselves  so  uncomfortable 
that  they  returned  home  ;  and  even  Mary  herself  was  denied  the  privi- 
lege, which  all  her  subjects  claimed,  of  worshipping  God  unmolested, 
according  to  the  rites  of  her  religion.  Never,  indeed,  has  a  cause,  holy 
and  just  in  itself,  been  more  cruelly  injured  by  the  conduct  of  its 
supporters.  The  most  innocent  amusements  were  condemned — the 
queen  was  everywhere  spoken  of  as  Jezebel — and  the  authority  of  the 
laws  was  made  to  yield  to  the  violence  of  a  wild  fanaticism.  Elizabeth 
saw  the  difficulties  by  which  her  relative  was  beset.  While,  therefore, 
she  strove  by  negotiation  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Leith, 
yet  refused  to  purchase  that  concession  by  the  recognition  of  Maiy  as 
her  successor,  she  prudently  abstained  from  all  interference  with  Scottish 
aflairs,  and  devoted  her  energies  to  promote  the  re-estabHshment  of 
public  credit,  and  to  enlarge  both  the  resources  and  the  military  strength 
of  her  own  kingdom. 

Elizabeth  was  thus  employed,  when  the  breaking  out,  in  1562,  of 
the  great  religious  wars  in  France,  induced  her,  for  a  time,  to  play 
a  more  important  part  on  the  stage  of  European  politics.  To  the 
applications  of  the  prince  of  Conde  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Pro- 
testants, she  paid  the  more  ready  regard,  in  consequence  of  the  decided 
part  which  Philip  of  Spain  had  taken  against  them ;  while  the  bribes 
with  which  they  scrupled  not  to  purchase  her  good  will,  were  suffici- 
ently alluring.  Conde  undertook  to  put  her  in  possession  of  Havre 
de  Grace,  a  place  which  seemed  more  than  an  equivalent  for  Calais,  and 
a  corps  of  six  thousand  men  was  despatched,  under  able  leaders,  to  sup- 
port the  rebellion.  The  English  troops  behaved  with  their  usual  gal- 
lantry during  the  siege  of  Eouen,  but  could  not  hinder  it  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Montmorenci  and  the  king  of  Navarre.  Lord  War- 
wick, the  commander-in-chief,  then  concentrated  in  Havre,  which,  after 
clearing  it  of  the  great  mass  of  its  inhabitants,  he  put  in  a  position  of 
defence,  and  prepared  to  maintain  to  the  last  extremity. 

France  thus  groaned  in  all  her  provinces  under  the  miseries 
^^    Eiizabeth  lay  ill  of  the  small-pox,  a  disease  which  proved 
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in  ber  case  so  virulent,  tkat  serioas  apprehensions  were  entertained  for 
the  reanlt.  She  had  hitherto  declined  all  proposals  of  marriage,  not- 
withstanding that  among  the  suitors  for  her  hand  were  numbered  Philip 
of  Spain,  Charles  of  Austria,  Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  and  Adolphus,  duke 
of  Holstein.  The  young  earl  of  Arran,  likewise,  in  spite  of  tiie  support 
of  Cecil  and  his  colleagues,  had  been  rejected ;  and  even  Lord  Eobert 
Dudley,  though  treated  with  more  than  becoming  familiarity,  found  that 
the  sudden  death  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John 
Bobsart,  threw  a  dark  shadow  upon  his  private  character,  without 
advancing  him  nearer  to  a  throne.  The  Commons,  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  disputed  succession,  again  implored  her  either  to  choose  a 
husband,  or  to  name  her  successor.  But  Elizabeth  was  deaf  to  their 
arguments,  and  the  parliament  was  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with  such 
a  reply  as  she  chose  to  give.  Grod,  she  said,  when  it  should  be  hit 
pleasure  to  remove  her,  would  provide,  without  doubt,  a  fitting  head  to 
wear  the  crown ;  and  in  the  mean  time  it  was  their  duty  to  take  care 
that  the  means  of  supporting  the  dignity  of  that  crown  should  not  be 
wanting. 

Nothing  offended  by  this  procedure,  the  parliament  not  only  granted 
supplies,  but  passed  various  acts,  of  which  it  was  the  tendency  more 
and  more  to  confirm  the  queen's  authority  in  things  spiritual,  and  to 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  reformed  church.  The  coniKocation, 
also,  which  consisted,  like  the  parliament,  of  two  houses,  the  bishops 
sitting  in  one,  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  with  two  proctors  to  represent 
the  parochial  clergy  of  each  diocese,  composing  the  other,  was  forward, 
])y  a  grant  of  six  shillings  in  the  pound,  to  mark  its  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion. But  the  convocation  did  not  meet  for  the  single  purpose  of  taxing 
the  body  which  it  represented.  A  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  took  place ;  which  rendered  it  what  it  now  is,  next  to  the  Bible 
the  purest  and  best  of  volumes ;  the  canons  were  examined  and  adopted, 
and  out  of  the  forty-two  articles,  compiled  in  Edward's  reign,  thirty-nine 
were  drawn  up  to  be  the  future  test  of  orthodoxy  throughout  England. 
To  these,  as  well  as  to  the  oath  of  supremacy,  all  persons  about  to  take 
holy  orders  were  required  to  subscribe  ;  though  the  latter  alone  was  by 
law  established  as  the  qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  situation  of  a  schoolmaster,  the  right  of  practising  as  an  attorney  or 
a  private  tutor,  and  an  officer  under  the  crown. 

Even  hatred  of  the  house  of  Guise,  one  of  the  strongest  passions  in 
her  nature,  was  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  Elizabeth 
to  part  with  her  treasure  ;  hence  her  subsidies  to  the  Protestant  party  in 
France,  of  which  she  had  become  the  acknowledged  protector,  were  both 
few  and  inconsiderable,  and,  in  spite  of  her  great  anxiety  to  retain  Havre, 
as  the  best  security  which  she  could  have  for  the  surrender  of  Calais, 
neither  the  entreaties  of  Cecil,  nor  the  remonstrances  of  Lord  Warwick, 
could  prevail  upon  her  to  keep  the  place  in  a  condition  to  withstand 
a  siege.      The  magazines  were  permitted  to  stand  em^t.^>  «ft&.  *^ 
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garrison,  which  consisted  originally  of  four  thousand  men,  being  supplied 
neither  with  pay  nor  wholesome  provisions,  dwindled  away,  through 
sickness,  to  less  than  half  its  numbers.  So  long  as  the  civil  wars  lasted, 
this  short-sightedness  was  not  productive  of  any  immediate  disaster. 
But  Conde,  though  sincere  in  his  attachment  to  the  reformed  faith, 
had  never  ceased  to  be  at  heart  a  Frenchman.  He,  therefore,  gladly 
embraced,  with  most  of  the  chiefs  who  served  under  him,  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  their  enemies ; 
and  Elizabeth's  interests  were,  of  course,  readily  sacrificed,  in  order  to 
bring  about  that  much-desired  object.  Of  the  restoration  of  Calais  no 
mention  was  made  in  the  treaty  which  allayed,  for  a  time,  religious  dis- 
cord in  France.  The  English,  on  the  contrary,  were  required  to  evacu- 
ate Havre,  and  when  they  refused  to  do  so,  the  place  was  invested. 
Lord  Warwick  was  in  no  condition  to  offer  a  stout  resistance.  He  was 
compelled,  after  two  breaches  had  been  effected,  to  request  terms,  and 
surrended  the  town  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  remove  with  his 
troops  to  England. 

Mortified  as  she  was,  Elizabeth  was  too  prudent  to  reject  the  overtures 
which  were  immediately  made  for  a  pacification.  Meanwhile,  however, 
other  and  more  direct  causes  of  inquietude  were  beginning  to  operate. 
Notwithstanding  the  want  of  com*tesy  which  had  distinguished  their 
early  intercourse,  there  had  sprung  up,  of  late,  an  apparent  cordiality 
between  the  queens  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  led  to  a  frequent 
interchange  of  familiar  letters,  and  an  earnest  desire,  at  least  on  one  side, 
to  avoid  all  causes  of  reasonable  offence.  Among  other  topics  which 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  discussing  with  her  cousin,  Mary  alluded  more 
than  once  to  her  own  marriage,  representing  it  as  a  measure  which  her 
subjects  were  extremely  desirous  to  promote,  and  to  which  she  con- 
ceived that  she  was  bound,  by  the  peculiarity  of  her  situation,  to  accede. 
Elizabeth  not  only  offered  no  objection  to  the  arrangement,  but  pre- 
tended highly  to  approve  of  it ;  yet,  with  remarkable  inconsistency,  she 
threw  cold  water  on  every  proposal  as  it  came  definitely  before  her. 
Several  foreign  princes  were  in  turn  rejected  at  her  suggestion ;  and 
when  Mary  pressed  her  to  assign  a  reason,  she  stated  without  reserve, 
that  an  English  alliance  would  best  tally  with  the  future  hopes  and 
reasonable  expectations  of  her  relative.  Mary  understood  from  this, 
that  Elizabeth  herself  designed  to  recommend  to  her  a  husband.  When, 
therefore,  Dudley,  now  created  earl  of  Leicester,  was  spoken  of  as  a 
fitting  match,  she  experienced  less  of  surprise  than  of  indignation.  But 
Elizabeth  was  too  much  pleased  with  the  society  of  her  favourite,  to 
think  seriously  of  wedding  him  to  another ;  and  hence,  so  soon  as  Mary 
had  expressed  a  willingness  to  comply  with  her  wishes,  the  offer  of 
Leicester's  hand  was  withdrawn. 

Mary  was  naturally  offended;  but  she  soon  renewed  her  friendly 
conespondence  with  the  English  queen,  and  a  new  match  began  to  be 
€€iaaiaered,  wMch  presented  numerous  advantages  to  both  princesses. 
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Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Damley,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Lennox  by  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  the  niece  of  Heniy  the  Eighth,  was  at  once  cousin- 
german  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  next  after  her  in  the  line  of  succession 
to  the  English  throne.  He  was,  moreover,  an  English  subject ;  for  his 
father  having  been  driven  from  Scotland  during  the  regency  of  the  duke 
of  Chatelherault,  took  refuge  in  London,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
Henry,  and  enriched  with  large  possessions.  Elizabeth,  when  consulted 
respecting  the  eligibihty  of  this  match,  professed  cordially  to  approve  of 
it,  granted  permission  to  Lennox  and  his  son  to  visit  the  Scottish  capi- 
tal, and  Damley  being  in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  endowed  with  a 
singularly  handsome  exterior,  the  affections  of  Mary  were  at  once  given 
to  him.  But  Damley  had  many  enemies  both  in  Scotland  and  in 
England.  The  Hamiltons  hated  him,  because  of  the  feud  which  existed 
between  his  family  and  theirs ;  Mary's  natural  brother,  now  earl  of 
Murray,  beheld  him  with  distaste,  as  the  probable  destroyer  of  his  own 
influence  at  court;  and  the  zealous  reformers  condemned  him  as  a 
favourer  of  the  ancient  superstitions.  All  these  secretly  poured  their 
complaints  into  the  ear  of  Elizabeth ;  and  she,  with  her  accustomed 
policy,  no  sooner  found  that  the  marriage  was  agreed  upon,  than  she 
protested  against  it.  But  the  protest  came,  on  this  occasion,  too  late. 
Mary  wedded  her  handsome  and  accomplished,  but  weak  and  wayward, 
relative ;  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  troubles  in  which  she  continued, 
throughout  the  whole  of  her  future  life,  to  be  involved. 

While  the  union  was  yet  pending,  Murray  and  his  associates,  who 
had  opened  a  negotiation  with  Elizabeth,  and  received  assurances  of  sup- 
port in  case  of  need,  made  an  attempt  to  seize  Mary  and  her  obnoxious 
lover,  during  a  journey  from  Perth  to  Callendar.  Their  design  had, 
however,  been  discovered,  and  the  royal  pair,  hastening  their  march  a 
few  hours,  escaped  uninjured.  The  conspirators  then  entered  into  a 
new  bond,  and  were  encouraged  to  act  up  to  its  tenour  by  a  fresh  assur- 
ance of  support  from  England.  Mary,  however,  gave  her  hand  to 
Damley ;  and  followed  up  the  measure  by  assembling  an  armed  force, 
and  otherwise  preparing  to  meet  the  dangers  with  which  she  was 
menaced.  Little  to  her  credit,  Elizabeth  supplied  Murray  and  his 
friends  with  the  means  of  equipping  troops,  and  permitted  her  ambas- 
sador to  intrigue,  whenever  there  appeared  a  chance  of  adding  to  the 
number  of  the  malcontents.  Yet,  on  this  occasion,  neither  the  gold 
nor  the  diplomatic  skill  of  the  English  availed.  Mary  took  the  field, 
drove  the  insurgents  from  point  to  point,  and  compelled  them  at  last  to 
take  refuge  beyond  the  Tweed,  where  their  treatment  accoi'ded  with 
their  deserts.  Elizabeth  disavowed  all  connexion  with  them,  forced 
them  to  corroborate  her  assertion  in  the  presence  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  ambassadors,  and  sent  them  to  subsist  upon  a  scanty  pension  in 
the  town  of  Berwick.  There  they  remained,  neglected  by  the  court  of 
Ixmdon,  and  little  regarded  by  their  friends  at  home,  till  by  the  most 
al^jeot  submission,  and  repeated  promises  of  good  \)e\umo\xx  va.  \iJ^  ^vsca 
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coming,  they  prevailed  upon  their  sovereign  to  treat  with  them  respect- 
ing a  pardon.  But  ere  the  pardon  was  actually  made  out,  a  messenger 
arrived  from  France,  with  a  strong  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Cardinal 
Lorraine ;  and  the  conspirators,  who  were  preparing  to  return  home, 
under  the  idea  that  the  storm  had  blown  over,  found  themselves  sud- 
denly exposed  to  its  fury,  and  as  suddenly  delivered. 

The  death  of  Marv  of  Enorlaud  checked  for  a  moment  the  ardour  of 
those  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  were  labouring  to  stifle  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  to  restore  the  authority  of  worn-out  prejudices  in  fa- 
vour of  the  supremacy  of  the  Eoman  see.  The  subsequent  revolt  of  Cond6 
and  his  friends  compelled  them  to  change  their  policy.  Their  schemes 
were  soon  resumed,  and  included,  among  othei'  purposes,  the  universal 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  massacre,  should  less  decided 
measures  fail,  of  all  persons  professing  the  reformed  opinions.  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  if  she  assented  not  to  the  last  of  these  designs,  had  never- 
theless grossly  committed  herself,  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the  (Council 
of  Trent,  in  which  she  avowed  her  det^mination  to  promote  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Catholic  religion  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  England.  Her 
zeal  was  highly  applauded  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  who 
hastened  to  point  out  that  she  could  not  more  effectually  promote  the 
good  cause  than  by  crushing,  by  a  single  blow,  as  it  was  now  competent 
for  her  to  do,  the  leaders  of  the  Congregation.  Mary  had  determined  to 
follow  a  milder  and  more  judicious  course,  but  permitted  the  suggestions 
of  her  relatives  to  overcome  her  own  better  resolutions.  Instead  of 
filling  up  the  pardons  which  Murray  and  his  associates  had  been  led  to 
expect,  she  called  a  parliament  together,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
against  them  sentence  of  attainder. 

Of  the  guilt  of  the  parties  thus  put  upon  their  trial  no  doubt  could 
exist,  and  their  condemnation  was  conteinplated  as  inevitable,  when 
certain  transactions  took  place,  which  caused  both  their  crime  and 
its  probable  consequences  to  be  forgotten.  The  queen  had  not  been 
long  united  to  Damley,  ere  she  perceived  that  she  had  given  her  hand 
to  one  every  way  unworthy  of  the  honour.  Damley,  not  merely  a 
weak  man,  but  violent,  low-minded,  and  debauched,  did  not  scruple 
to  insult  the  queen  in  all  companies,  more  especially  after  she  began  to 
discover  an  inclination  to  refuse  him  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  an 
equal  participation  in  regal  power.  After  enduring  these  insults  longer 
than  could  have  been  expected,  Mary  withdrew  herself  from  his  society. 
Damley,  however,  attributed  his  wfie's  estrangement  not  to  his  own 
demerits,  but  to  a  criminal  passion  on  her  part  for  another.  There  was 
about  the  coiui;  one  David  Rizzio  or  Eiccio,  a  Piedmontese  by  birth, 
a  man  of  humble  origin,  but  endowed  with  various  accomplishments, 
a  scholar,  a  musician,  and  well  skilled  in  the  business  of  diplomacy. 
Him  Mary  employed  as  her  foreign  secretary,  and  of  him  Damley 
became  jealous.  He  found  willing  listeners  among  the  tm'bulent  and 
iJJitente  nohlea,  whose  rude  manners  and  uncultivated  understandings 
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indaced  tlie  queen  to  pass  them  by  in  the  distribution  of  her  favours ; 
and  a  conspiracy  was  forthwith  entered  into  for  the  pui'pose  of  ridding 
the  court  of  so  audacious  a  minion. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  the  new  conspirators  opened  a  correspondence 
with  the  exiled  nobles,  who  promised  with  ready  zeal  to  countenance 
a  measure  from  which  they  hoped  to  derive  the  chief  advantages.  All 
things  were  in  consequence  arranged,  and  the  palace-gates  being  secured 
by  a  body  of  armed  men,  Darnley,  followed  by  his  confederates,  the 
Lords  Morton,  Euthven,  Lindesey,  and  George  Douglas,  bm*st  into  a 
closet  where  the  queen  sat  at  supper.  Kizzio,  who,  like  others  of  her 
attendants,  waited  behind  his  mistress'  chair,  discovered  at  once  the 
object  of  the  interruption.  He  grasped  the  queen's  robe,  and  implored 
her  to  save  him  ;  but  the  assassins,  in  spite  of  her  tears  and  entreaties, 
first  stabbed  him  over  her  shoulder,  and  then,  dragging  him  into  an 
inner-room,  despatched  him  with  their  daggers.  Maiy's  grief  was,  for 
the  moment,  excessive,  but  it  soon  gave  way  to  a  desire  of  revenge. 
She  was,  however,  in  the  toils,  and  found  it  necessary  to  dissemble,  till 
the  arrival  of  Murray  and  his  associates;  when,  forgetting  wi'ongs 
long  passed,  in  the  contemplation  of  more  recent  injuries,  she  not  only 
signed  their  pardon,  but  caused  them  to  be  reinstated  in  their  honours. 
This  done,  she  fled  to  Dunbar,  where  she  hoisted  the  royal  standard ; 
and  an  overwhelming  force  gathering  round  it,  she  soon  compelled  the 
assassins  to  escape  to  England. 


Did  the  king  and  queen  of  France  ratify  the 

treaty  of  Leith  ? 
What  was  the  state  of  afl^irs  in  France  at  that 

timeP 
What  causes  indaced  Mary  queen  of  Scots  to 

return  home  P 
Why  was  she  refused  a  passage  through  Eng- 
land? 
How  was  she  received  in  Scotland  ? 
What  induced  Elizabeth  to  assist  the  French 

Protestants? 
How  did  Elizabeth  answer  the  address  of  her 

parliament  regarding  her  marriage  P 
Wnat  measures  were  now  taken  to  strengthen 

the  English  diorch  P 


What  was  the  consequence  of  Elizabeth's  par- 
simony with  regard  to  Havre  ? 

How  did  the  queen  act  when  consulted  by 
queen  Mary  about  her  marriage  ? 

What  account  is  given  of  Lord  Darnley  ? 

How  did  Murray  and  his  friends  endeavour  to 
prevent  Mary^  marriage  ? 

How  did  their  enterprise  terminate  ? 

How  was  Mary  prevailed  on  to  act  respecting 
them? 

What  was  the  character  and  conduct  of  Darn- 
ley? 

What  was  the  fate  of  Rizzio  ? 

How  did  queen  Mary  act  towards  his  mur- 
derers ? 
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[Mary,1542.] 
James  YI. 
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[Charles  IX., 
1560.] 
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[Maximilian 
II.,  1564. 


SPAiir. 

[Philip  II., 
1556.] 


PAPAL 
STATES. 

[Pius  v., 
1556.] 


1507  Lady  Catherine  Seymour  (sister  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey)  died  in  the  Tower,  after  six 
years'  imprisonment,  for  having  married 
without  the  queen's  licence. 

'—  Dunley,  husband  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
murdered,  Feb.  10:  the  queen  marries 
Bothwell,  May  15,  but  he  is  shortly  ex- 
pelled the  kingdom,  and  she  imprisoned, 
and  the  crown  bestowed  upon  her  infant 

HIST.  ESO, 


son  (afterwards  James  I.  of  England), 
July  29. 

1568  Mary  escapes  f^om  prison,  May  2,  but  is 
defeated  at  Langsiae,  May  18,  and  seeks 
refuge  in  England,  landing  at  Working- 
ton, May  16. 

A  commission  assembles  at  York,  in  Octo- 
ber, to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Scot- 
tish queen,  but  sepata.\A&Nxv^\%c^\f\vk^« 
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wUhont    proiumncing    any    Jadgment. 
The   queen,  however,  is   committed  to 
dose  custody. 
J  568  A  project  of  marriage  between  the  Scot- 
tbh  queen  and  tlie  dutie  of  Norfollc  set 


on  loot. 
1566  Cranmer's  Bible,  having  been  revised  un- 
der the  anperintendenoe  of  archbishop 
Parker,   is  repaUislied  this   year,  aafl 
usually  styled  the  Jtiakoptr  BiU$. 


ON  tlie  19th  of  June,  1566,  Maiy  was  safely  delivered  of  a  son,  aa 
event  which  she  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to  Elizabeth.     The 
queen  was  at  a  ball  when  the  messenger  arrived,  and  was  displaying 
all  her  wonted  spirit  and  gaiety,  but  she  instantly  sank  into  a  fit  of 
melancholy.     Eegaining  her  composure,  she  despatched  an  ambassador 
with  valuable  presents  to  congratulate  her  cousin,  and  volunteered  to 
stand  as  godmother  for  the  child.     Meanwhile,  both  in  the  parliament 
and  throughout  the  nation,  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Scotland  gave 
rise  to  many  and  serious  discussions.     The  House  of  Lords,  which  had 
heretofore  abstained  from  meddling  in  the  matter,  took  the  lead,  and 
implored  the  queen  to  settle  the  succession ;  while  the  Commons  seemed 
disposed  to  refuse  even  the  necessary  supplies  till  that  important  point 
should  be  conceded.     But  Elizabeth  evaded,  with  characteristic  ob- 
stinacy, their  demands..    She  exchanged  more  than  one  angry  message 
with  the  Commons,  who,  contrary  to  their  practice  in  Henry's  reign, 
insisted  upon  exercising  an  absolute  freedom  of  debate,  and  prevailed 
upon  them  at  last  to  proceed  to  business  only  by  seeming  to  yield  to 
their  humours.     As  soon,  however,  as  this  was  done,  she  took  leave 
of  the  two  houses  in  a  speech  which  abounded  with  sarcasm,  after 
warning  them  to  beware  how  they  should  in  future  provoke  the  patience 
of  their  sovereign  as  they  had  done  hers. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  estrangement  of  Mary  from  her  husband  not 
only  continued  undiminished,  but  she  embraced  every  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  to  her  subjects  at  large  how  cordially  she  despised  him. 
No  reference  was  made  to  him,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  English 
and  French  ambassadors,  the  murderers  of  Rizzio  received  a  pardon, 
and  were  permitted  to  return  home.  In  like  manner  he  was  not 
consulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  in  which  his  personal 
enemies,  the  earls  of  Murray,  of  Bothwell,  and  of  Huntley,  obtained 
seats;  and  when  he  ventured  to  complain  of  the  withdrawal  of  all 
power  and  influence  from  his  hands,  he  was  reminded  that  he  never 
employed  either  except  to  work  iiyuiy  to  the  queen.  A  series  of 
plots  and  devices,  of  open  quarrels  and  reconciliations,  followed,  which 
led  to  a  proposition,  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet,  to  effect  a  divorce,  and 
was  followed  up,  on  Mary's  refusal  to  entertain  the  idea,  by  a  still 
more  iniquitous  arrangement.  Damley  was  said  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
uttering  frequent  threats  against  the  lives  of  Murray,  Huntley,  and 
Bothwell,  and  a  counter-plot  was  devised  by  these  noblemen  and  their 
dependants  to  remove  so  obnoxious  an  individual,  at  all  hazards,  out 
of  the  way.  That  Mary  herself  was  privy  to  this  honid  scheme,  no 
proof  has  ever  been  adduced,  though  she,  unquestionably,  became  its 
net/jn. 
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When  the  quarrel  was  at  the  his:best.  Damley  became  infecieJ  with 
the  small-pox,  and  Manr  hastened  to  visit  him  in  Glasgow.  A  recon- 
ciliation was  the  eonseqaence  of  this  step :  and  Damley,  being  remoTed 
to  Edinburgh,  was  lodged,  for  quiet  and  fresh  air.  in  a  religions  house 
called  the  Kirk  of  Field,  just  within  the  wails  of  the  ciiv.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  February,  1567,  the  Kirk  of  Field  was 
destroyed  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  and  all  within  its  walls 
perished. 

The  murder  of  Damley  was  attributed,  as  if  by  common  consent,  to 
the  earl  of  Bothwell ;  and  Lennox,  the  father  of  Damley.  not  only  lodged 
a  complaint  against  him,  but  conjured  Mary  to  bring  him  to  trial  with 
as  much  speed  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  ends  of  justice.  The 
queen,  who  had  long  treated  Bothwell  with  indiscreet  fainiliarity,  gave 
instructions  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial ;  but  she  took  care,  by 
hastening  the  day,  and  conniving  at  the  attendance  of  Bothwell's  armed 
retainers,  to  place  Lennox  in  a  situation  which  virtually  precluded  him 
from  making  his  appearance  in  court ;  and  Bothwell,  after  waiting  at 
the  bar  for  an  accuser,  who  came  not,  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ac- 
quitted. But  this  ambitious  man  had  already  prevailed  upon  a  large  body 
of  nobles  to  reconmiend  him,  in  the  event  of  Damley's  divorce,  or  disso- 
lution, as  a  fit  person  to  supply  his  place ;  and  having  repudiated  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Uuntle}',  he  intercepted  the  queen,  while 
passing  with  a  slender  escort  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh.  He  bore  her 
away  to  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  of  which  he  was  the  governor,  and  there 
obtained  her  consent  to  their  marriage  :  she  permitted  him  to  conduct 
her  to  the  capital;  created  liim,  on  the  12th  of  May,  duke  of  Orkney, 
and  on  the  15  th  accepted  him  as  a  husband. 

If  Maiy  had  hitherto  been  enabled  to  hold  up  against  the  deep-rooted 
hostility  of  the  leaders  of  the  Congregation,  she  owed  her  success  to  the 
attachment  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  whom  the  extreme  beauty 
of  her  person,  and  the  unaffected  gentleness  of  her  demeanour,  induced 
to  forget  that  she  was  a  Papist.  Her  recent  conduct,  however,  furnished 
a  handle  to  Knox  and  his  brethren,  of  which  they  hastened  to  make  use. 
An  association  was  accordingly  entered  into  under  the  auspicies  of  Mor- 
ton, Maitland,  and  others,  all  of  whom  were  afterwards  proved  to  have 
been  consenting  to  Damley 's  death ;  and,  troops  being  enrolled,  the  con- 
spirators marched,  as  they  declared,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  put  upon  the 
nation  at  large.  Maiy  and  Bothwell,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Dunbar, 
marched  out  to  oppose  the  rebels.  Bothwell  soon  quitted  the  field  and 
fled  to  Denmark ;  while  !Mary,  seeing  her  troops  desert  by  whole  com- 
panies, gave  herself  up  into  the  hands  of  the  conspirators  on  a  general 
assurance  of  good  treatment.  She  was  led,  forthwith,  in  a  sort  of 
triumph  to  Edinburgh,  where,  after  enduring  many  insults  from  the 
populace,  which  her  conquerors  sought  scarcely  to  restrain,  she  found 
herself  a  prisoner  in  the  provost's  house.  On  the  following  day  they 
despatched  her  to  a  castellated  mansion  on  an  island  iv\  Iioe.ivk\v\\» 
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wUhoat    pnmoancing    any    Jmlgment. 
The   queen,  however,  b   cominilted   to 
doee  custody. 
J568  A  project  of  marriaffe  between  the  Scot- 
tish queen  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  set 


on  foot. 
1566  Cranmer's  Bible,  havtal| 
der  the  euperintendt 
Parker,    is   repubUriii 
usually  styled  the  JNM 


ON  the  19th  of  June,  1566,  Mary  was  safely  delivered 
event  which  she  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to  Eli 
queen  was  at  a  ball  when  the  messenger  anived,  and  19 
all  her  wonted  spirit  and  gaiety,  but  she  instantly  sank 
melancholy.     Regaining  her  composure,  she  despatched  a 
with  valuable  presents  to  congratulate  her  cousin,  and  ▼ 
stand  as  godmother  for  the  child.     Meanwhile,  both  in  tl 
and  throughout  the  nation,  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  i 
rise  to  many  and  serious  discussions.     The  House  of  Low 
heretofore  abstained  from  meddling  in  the  matter,  took 
implored  the  queen  to  settle  the  succession ;  while  the  Con 
disposed  to  refuse  even  the  necessary  supplies  till  that  im; 
should  be  conceded.     But  Elizabeth  evaded,  with  char 
stinacy,  their  demands..    She  exchanged  more  than  one  ai 
with  the  Commons,  who,  contrary  to  their  practice  in  H 
insisted  upon  exercising  an  absolute  freedom  of  debate,  8 
upon  them  at  last  to  proceed  to  business  only  by  seemin| 
their  humours.     As  soon,  however,  as  this  was  done,  si 
of  the  two  houses  in  a  speech  which  abounded  with  a 
warning  them  to  beware  how  they  should  in  future  provob 
of  their  sovereign  as  they  had  done  hers. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  estrangement  of  Mary  from  her 
only  continued  undiminished,  but  she  embraced  every  op 
exhibiting  to  her  subjects  at  large  how  cordially  she  d< 
No  reference  was  made  to  him,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of 
and  French  ambassadors,  the  murderera  of  Rizzio  receive 
and  were  permitted  to  return  home.     In  like  manner 
consulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  in  which 
enemies,  the  earls  of  Murray,  of  Bothwell,  and  of  Huntl 
seats;  and  when  he  ventured  to  complain  of  tlie  withd 
power  and  influence  from  his  hands,  he  was  reminded  th 
employed  either  except  to  work  injuiy  to  the  queen, 
plots  and  devices,  of  open  quarrels  and  reconciliations,  foll( 
led  to  a  proposition,  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet,  to  effect  a 
was  followed  up,  on  Mary's  refusal  to  entertain  the  idej 
more  iniquitous  arrangement.     Damley  was  said  to  be  in 
uttering  frequent  threats  against  the  lives  of  Murray,  E 
Bothwell,  and  a  counter-plot  was  devised  by  these  nobl 
dependants  to  remove  so  obnoxious  an  indivic"  ^ 
of  the  way.     That  Mary  herself  was      '   ^^^ 
proof  has  ever  been  adduced, 
victim. 
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where,  with  the  mother  of  the  earl  of  Murray  as  her  gaoler,  who  claimed 
to  be  the  lawful  wife  of  James  the  Fifth,  she  found  reason  to  complain 
of  even  more  than  the  ordinary  sufferings  of  a  captive. 

Elizabeth,  who  had  more  than  once  remonstrated  against  some  of  the 
imprudences  of  which  Mary  was  preparing  to  be  guUty,  now  directed 
her  ambassador  to  interest  himself  in  Mary's  cause,  and  to  demand  that 
she  should  be  restored,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  the  exercise  of  her 
authority.  He  was  authorized,  likewise,  to  obtain  from  her  the  pardon 
of  all  her  enemies,  and  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  young  prince  to 
England,  where  he  might  be  educated  under  the  eye  of  Elizabeth  her- 
self. But  Throgmorton,  the  envoy,  permitted  himself  to  be  cajoled. 
The  malcontents  recalled  Murray  from  France,  whither,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  troubles,  he  had  retired  ;  and  they  soon  compelled  their  un- 
fortunate queen  to  sign  two  deeds,  by  one  of  which  she  relinquished  the 
throne  in  favour  of  her  son  ;  while,  by  the  other,  she  constituted  her 
brother  regent.  Maiy  was  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  and 
the  prince,  then  thirteen  months  old,  having  been  crowned  at  Stirling, 
Murray  entered,  without  scruple,  on  the  duties  of  his  new  office. 

Against  these  proceedings  Elizabeth  entered  a  public  protest.  She 
would  neither  permit  her  ambassador  to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of 
the  infant  king,  nor  acknowledge  Murray  as  regent ;  yet  she  sanctioned 
his  continued  residence  in  the  Scottish  capital,  and  offered  no  interrup- 
tion to  the  correspondence  which  Cecil  maintained  throughout  with  the 
heads  of  the  insurrection.  Both  Elizabeth  and  her  minister  had  views 
of  their  own  which  they  prosecuted  with  the  most  unscrupulous  perse- 
verance. They  desired  nothing  more,  in  all  their  intercourse  with 
Scotland,  than  to  establish  an  absolute  dependence  of  the  lesser  on  the 
greater  country ;  and  events  were  already  in  progress  which  enabled 
them  to  accomplish  that  design. 

Mary  had  languished  in  pnson  several  months,  during  which  the  re- 
gent had  twice  visited  her,  when  her  beauty  and  the  contemplation  of 
her  misfortunes  so  wrought  upon  George  Douglas,  the  brother  of  her 
keeper,  that  he  detennined  to  risk  everything  for  her  deliverance.  He 
managed  the  affair  with  equal  address  and  good  fortune,  and  the  queen, 
being  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Niddry,  in  the  Lothians,  there  erected 
her  standard.  She  was  immediately  joined  by  a  numerous  body  of 
nobles  and  their  retainers,  at  the  head  of  whom,  amounting  to  six  thou- 
sand, she  took  the  road  to  Dumbarton,  with  the  intention  of  abiding 
there  till  she  should  be  able  to  compromise  her  quarrel  with  Murray  and 
his  friends,  towards  whom  her  feelings  appear  to  have  been  the  reverse 
of  vindictive.  But  a  more  unhappy  fate  awaited  her.  At  a  place  called 
Langside,  not  far  from  Glasgow,  the  regent  met  her  with  a  force  inferior, 
indeed,  in  point  of  numbers,  but  far  more  formidable,  by  reason  of  its 
discipline  ;  and  on  the  13th  of  May,  1568,  her  party  sustained  a  signal 
defeat,  from  which  it  never  afterwards  recovered.  The  queen  herself 
£ed,  with,  all  baste,  towards  the  south,  and,  crossing^  the  Solway  Frith  in 
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a  fishing-boat,  landed,  with  a  small  retinue,  in  the  harbour  of  Work- 
ington, whence  she  proceeded  to  Carlisle. 

Mary  took  this  rash  step  against  the  advice  and  entreaties  of  her  most 
attach^  followers.  From  the  agents  of  Elizabeth  she  had  received,  ever 
since  her  escape,  the  most  frienfiy  assurances  of  support ;  she  could  not, 
therefore,  doubt  that  at  least  an  asylum  would  be  afforded  in  her  dis- 
tress ;  and  she  despatched  with  confidence  a  messenger  to  London,  whom 
she  instructed  to  lay  a  statement  of  her  case  before  the  English  queen, 
and  to  solicit  an  interview.  But  Elizabeth  was  surrounded  by  counsel- 
lors more  apt  to  try  all  questions,  both  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy, 
by  the  test  of  expediency  than  by  that  of  good  faith.  Cecil  pointed 
out  to  his  mistress  that  she  could  not,  consistently  with  what  was  due 
to  her  own  character,  receive,  as  a  guest,  a  woman  charged  with  offences 
so  numerous  and  so  deadly  as  those  of  which  Mary  stood  accused,  and 
he  expatiated  on  the  impolicy  of  breaking  with  the  Protestants  of  Scot- 
land, whose  views  corresponded  in  all  respects  with  her  own.  He  thus 
succeeded  in  stifling  the  better  feelings  which  worked  in  his  mistress's 
bosom ;  and  Mary  was  told,  that  till  she  should  have  cleared  herself  of 
the  heavy  charges  that  were  brought  against  her,  an  admission  at  the 
court  of  London  could  not  be  conceded. 

Mary  complained  of  this  usage,  and  refused  to  plead,  as  she  was  re- 
quired, like  an  accused  vassal,  at  the  bar  of  a  superior.  Elizabeth  was 
in  consequence  compelled  to  vaiy  her  mode  of  acting ;  and  the  queen  of 
Scots,  having  vainly  besought  permission  to  quit  the  realm,  was  trans- 
ferred as  a  prisoner  from  Carlisle  to  Bolton  Castle.  Here  the  subtlety 
of  Cecil  suggested  an  expedient  which  sufficiently  served  his  purpose. 
It  was  proposed,  not  that  Mary  herself,  but  that  her  enemies,  should  be 
put  upon  their  trial ;  that  if  they  could  justify  their  behaviour  to  the 
satisfaction  of  certain  English  commissioners,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  their  estates  and  honours ;  and  that  if  they  failed  in  this  respect, 
they  should  be  given  over  to  the  justice  of  their  sovereign.  Mary  gave 
to  this  proposition  a  reluctant  assent ;  Murray  did  not  presume  to  re- 
sist it ;  and  the  city  of  York  was  chosen  as  a  convenient  place  at  which 
to  hold  the  conference. 

Early  in  October,  1568,  the  conference  began ;  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  earl  of  Essex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  confidant  of  Cecil,  acting  as 
commissioners.  The  queen  of  Scots  was  represented  by  Lesley,  bishop 
of  Boss,  the  Lords  Livingstone,  Boyd,  Henies,  and  three  others.  For 
the  opposite  party,  Murray  attended  in  person,  together  with  Morton, 
Lindsay,  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  Maitland,  and 
five  other  counsellors.  The  first  address  of  the  English  commissioners 
ought  to  have  satisfied  all  present  that  no  real  benefit  was  intended  for 
their  country ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  indicated  plainly  enough  the 
designs  both  of  Elizabeth  and  her  minister.  "  You  have  come  hither," 
said  Sadler,  "  to  submit  the  differences  which  divide  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  to  the  queen  of  England,  and,  therefore,  I  fel  ^^^^  ^"^  '^wiX'Si 
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pay  her  grace  the  homage  due  to  her."  Murray  made  tio  reply,  but 
blushed  deeply.  IVIaitland,  however,  fired  ^-ith  a  just  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  his  country,  exclaimed,  "  When  Elizabeth  restores  to  Scotland 
the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  with  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  then 
will  we  do  homage  for  these  territories,  as  was  done  by  ancient  sove- 
reigns of  Scotland  who  enjoyed  them.  As  to  the  crown  and  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  they  are  more  free  than  those  of  England,  which  lately  paid 
Peter-pence  to  Rome."  The  question  of  English  supremacy  was  then 
waived,  and  the  business  of  the  conference  went  forward. 

While  the  trial,  if  such  it  may  be  termed,  continued  to  be  carried 
on  at  York,  Mary  stood  forward  as  the  accuser,  and  Murray,  with  liis 
confederates,  took  the  ground  of  defendants.  Both  parties,  however, 
exhibited  considerable  distrust,  as  well  of  the  good  faith  as  of  the 
authority  of  the  judges ;  for  Mary  demanded  more  than  once  that,  in 
the  powers  given  to  the  commissioners,  the  promise  of  the  English 
queen  to  replace  her  on  her  throne  should  appear;  while  Murray 
required  a  confirmation  of  the  assurance  which  he  had  already  re- 
ceived, that  in  the  event  of  conviction  she  should  never  return  to 
Scotland.  The  immediate  consequence  of  Murray's  misgiving,  whether 
real  or  pretended,  was  to  afford  to  Mary  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
controversy.  She  accused  him  of  rebellion,  of  countenancing  the  im- 
prisonment of  his  sovereign,  and,  finally,  of  compelling  her  by  threats 
of  violence,  to  abdicate ;  while  his  answers  went  no  further  than  to 
explain,  that  these  proceedings,  however  criminal  in  the  abstract, 
were  but  measures  of  defence  against  Bothwell,  of  whom  she  had 
become  the  tool.  But  Murray,  secure  of  a  ready  ally  in  Cecil,  even 
if  he  should  be  deserted  by  Elizabeth,  was  playing  a  deeper  game 
than  met  the  public  eye.  He  had  obtained  possession  of  certain 
letters — whether  genuine  or  forged,  remains  to  this  hour  a  problem 
unsolved — in  which  Maiy  was  made  to  appear  in  the  blackest  light, 
not  only  as  an  adulteress,  but  as  a  party  consenting  to  the  murder  of 
the  unfortimate  earl  of  Darnley.  These,  though  he  abstained  from 
producing  them  in  open  court,  he  exhibited  in  private  to  the  com- 
missioners; and  accompanied  the  communication  with  a  statement, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  bring  forward  all  his  proofs, 
unless  assured  that  a  sentence  of  guilty  against  the  queen  would  for 
ever  exclude  her  from  the  throne.  Nor  did  his  double-dealing  end 
here.  While  the  commissioners  paused  in  the  investigation,  till  they 
should  receive  further  instructions  from  London,  Murray  endeavoured 
to  alarm  the  queen  into  one  of  two  measures.  He  offered,  through 
his  secretary,  Maitland,  to  give  up  the  proofs  of  her  guilt,  to  declare 
her  innocent  by  act  of  parliament,  and  to  secure  to  her  an  ample 
revenue,  on  condition  that  she  should  either  confirm  her  resignation  of 
the  crown,  as  it  had  been  executed  at  Lochleven,  or  else  that,  re- 
taining the  name  of  queen,  she  would  consent  to  reside  in  England, 
and  leave  to  him  the  title  and  authority  of  regent.     To  these  pro- 
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posals  Mary  turned  a  deaf  ear.  She  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
her  party  in  Scotland  was  becoming  every  day  more  respectable,  and 
she  would  not,  by  an  act  of  pusillanimity,  betray  both  them  and  her 
own  character. 

Cecil  and  his  colleagues  in  office,  though  they  distrusted  the  validity 
of  Murray's  proofs,  determined  to  press  the  inquiry  after  a  manner 
which  should  make  them  masters  of  Mary.  With  this  view,  the 
commission  received  instructions  to  transfer  its  sittings  to  Westminster, 
where  new  matter  of  accusation  was  brought  forward.  Murray  now 
adduced  his  papers,  which  were  pronounced  by  the  queen's  agents  to 
be  forgeries;  while  they,  in  their  turn,  accused  the  regent  of  being 
himself  a  party  to  Damley's  murder.  After  five  months  had  been 
devoted  to  the  business  of  the  investigation,  the  contending  parties 
were  informed  that,  as  the  queen  of  England  saw  nothing  on  the  one 
hand  which  induced  her  to  doubt  the  honour  of  the  earl  of  Murray, 
80  on  the  other  she  could  discover  no  proofs  of  the  criminal  charges 
which  he  had  brought  against  his  sovereign.  She  was,  therefore,  de- 
termined to  leave  the  affairs  of  Scotland  as  she  had  found  them. 
Had  the  spirit  of  this  declaration  been  adhered  to,  Mary,  not  less 
than  her  accusers,  would  have  been  set  at  liberty ;  but  whole  Murray 
was  permitted  to  return  home,  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  nominally 
given  as  a  compensation  for  travelling  expenses,  Maiy  became  more 
decidedly  than  ever  a  prisoner.  She  was  removed  from  Bolton  Castle, 
a  place  surrounded  ivith  Eoman  Catholics,  and,  therefore,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Cecil,  insecure,  and  conveyed  to  Tutbury,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  where  she  was  put  under  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

What  effect  was  produced  upon  the  English 

parliament  by  the  birth  of  Mary's  son  P 
Wnat  was  the  result  of  the  quarrels  of  queen 


Mary  and  Damley  ? 
To  whom  was  the  murder  of  Damley  generally 

attributed? 
What  was  the  subsequent  conduct   of  Mary 

and  Bothwell  P 
What  was  the  consequence  P 
In  what  manner  did  Elizabeth  now  interfere  P 

—what  was  the  object  chiefly  desired  by  her^ 

self  and  her  minister  ? 
How  did  Mary  escape  firom  prison  P 
Under  what  circumstances  did  she  seek  reftige 


in  England  P 
In  what  maimer  was  she  treated  by  Elizabeth  ? 
For  what  alleged  purpose  was  the  conference 

at  York  held? 
What   claim  was  there  made  in  Elizabeth's 

name? 
What  were  the  accusations  laid  by  each  party 

against  the  other  ? 
What   proposals  did  Murray  make  to  queen 

Mary? 
What  was  the  result  of  the  conference  ? 
In  what  manner   was  Murray  treated  at  its 

close? — what  conduct  was  pursued  towards 

Mary? 
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[Elizabeth, 
1558.J 

[James  VI., 
1567.1 

[Charles  V., 
1560.] 
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II.,  1564.J 

[PhiUp  II., 
1556.1 

Henry  III. 

PAPAL 
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[Pius  v., 
1566.] 
Gregory  XII. 


1509  The  duke  of  Norfolk  committed  to  the 
Tower,  in  September;  releaned  after  a 
year's  confinement;  shortly  after  reoom- 
mitted,  convicted  of  treason,  Jan.  16, 
1572,  and  executed^  June  2. 


1569  The  earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland raise  an  iusurrectiou  in  the 
north,  November. 

Richard  Grafton's  ChronicU  at  targe  pub- 
lished. 
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1570  Murray,  the  recent  of  Scotland,  assassin- 

ated, Jan.  23 ;  bom  1533. 
A  copy  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Pius  V.,  ex- 
communicating and  deposing  queen 
Elizabeth,  fixed  on  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don's palace,  June  2,  by  John  Felton, 
who  is  executed  as  a  traitor,  Aug.  8> 

1571  Bishop  Jewell,  author  of  the  Apology  for 

the   Church  of  Ettgland,  died,  Sept.   21; 
bom  1522. 

1572  Butchery    of    the    French    Protestants, 

termed  the  Massacre  of  8t.  Bartholo- 
mew, Aug.  24. 
— —  John  Knox,  the  Scottish  reformer,  died 


at  Edinburgh,  Nov.  24:  bom  1505. 

1572  Society  of  Antiquaries  founded;  dissolved 
by  James  I.,  1604 ;  revived  1707 ;  and  ini* 
oorporated  1751. 

Dr.  John  Cains,  or  Kaye,  the  physician, 

who  advanced  Oonville  Hall,  Cambridge 
(founded  by  Edmund  de  Oonvill,  1348), 
into  Gonville  and  Cains  C<dlege,  in  1557-8, 
died  July  29 ;  bora  1510. 

1578  The  Netherlanders  commence  their  at- 
tempt to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  in 
which  they  are  assisted  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth. 

1574  Death  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  May  SO. 


"TVURING  the  conference  at  York,  a  scheme  had  been  devised  for  the 
^  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  The  re- 
gent, Murray,  was  an  advocate  of  the  measure :  his  friend  Maitland  first 
opened  the  subject  to  Mary,  stipulating,  however,  that  she  should  in 
the  first  place  ratify  the  abdication,  as  it  had  been  settled  in  the 
castle  of  Lochleven.  Norfolk  was  soon  made  aware,  by  the  altered 
manners  of  his  mistress,  that  she,  too,  was  privy  to  the  negotiation. 
He  hastened  to  assure  her,  that  to  him  the  scheme  was,  throughout, 
distasteful;  yet  he  consented,  not  long  afterwards,  to  re-open  the 
treaty.  Wood,  the  regent's  secretary,  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
business.  To  Mary  herself  almost  any  device  appeared  admissible 
which  premised  only  to  ensure  her  escape  from  captivity.  She  con- 
sented, therefore,  to  purchase  the  wished-for  deliverance,  by  giving  her 
hand  to  Norfolk ;  and  as  Bothwell,  from  his  retreat  in  Denmark, 
signified  his  consent  to  a  divorce,  and  Lumley,  Aiiindel,  Pembroke, 
and  many  other  nobles,  approved  of  it,  there  seemed  to  be  at  one 
time  more  than  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the  adventure  would  end 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  These  prospects  the  treachery  of 
Murray  eftectuaUy  obscured.  He  never  desired  the  liberation  of  his 
sister ;  he  could  not  disguise  the  state  of  his  feelings  from  Maitland ; 
and  when  the  latter  exhibited  a  disinclination  to  go  along  with  him, 
Murray  treated  him  as  an  enemy.  Finally,  he  communicated  to 
Elizabeth  the  plans  of  Norfolk  and  his  friends,  upon  which  the  duke 
was  immediately  arrested,  and  thrown  into  the  Tower. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  articles  subscribed  by  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  the  other  English  nobles,  implied  that  the  consent 
of  Elizabeth  should  first  of  all  be  obtained,  but  they  took  their 
measures  with  a  view  to  render  the  denial  of  such  consent  impossible ; 
there  were  also  other  persons  of  rank  and  of  influence  who,  equally 
with  Norfolk,  desired  to  see  the  queen  of  Scots  at  liberty;  partly 
from  motives  of  compassion  and  gallantry,  partly  because  they  looked 
upon  her  as  the  head  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Britain.  These 
had  already  made  a  tender  of  their  services,  and  now  she  called  upon 
them  to  make  good  their  professions.  In  an  evil  hour  for  themselves, 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  with  other  popish 
gentlemen  of  the  north,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  under  the  pre- 
text  of  re-establishing  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  ridding  the 
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queen  of  lier  evil  counsellors.  They  were  overthrown  almost  without 
a  struggle,  and  the  common  people  returning  to  their  homes,  the  leaders 
fled  into  Scotland,  where  Northumberland  was  committed  by  the  regent 
a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  while  Westmoreland  found  shelter 
and  honourable  entertainment  at  the  hands  of  the  great,  border  families 
of  Scot  and  Ker. 

Neither  this  ill-judged  movement,  nor  one  equally  rash  and  unfortun- 
ate, in  which  Leonard  Dacres,  of  the  noble  family  of  Gilsland,  almost 
immediately  afterwards  took  the  lead,  served  in  any  degree  to  change 
the  policy  of  Elizabeth's  government,  or  to  soften  the  rigorous  captivity 
in  which  she  held  the  queen  of  Scots.  They  rather  induced  her  to  treat 
with  Murray  touching  the  surrender  of  his  ill-fated  sister  into  the  power 
of  her  enemies.  But  this  treaty,  if  negotiated  at  aU,  which  is  doubtftd, 
was  brought  to  an  unlooked-for  conclusion.  The  regent,  while  riding 
through  Linlithgow,  was  shot  dead  from  a  window,  in  reveuge  of  a  pri- 
vate injury,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton ;  and  Scotland 
presented  for  awhile  one  wide  arena  for  civil  strife,  in  which  the  forces 
of  England  often  took  part. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  Great  Britain,  the  coutinent  of  Europe 
was  again  convulsed  by  a  renewal,  on  a  more  extended  scale  than 
ever,  of  the  religious  wars  both  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries. 
The  league  formed  at  Bayonne,  in  1566,  for  the  extermination  of 
the  Protestants,  had  not  been  concluded  so  secretly  but  that  intelligence 
of  what  was  going  forward  had  reached  Cond6,  Coligni,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Huguenots.  They  sent  secretly  to  their  adherents  in 
every  quarter  a  recommendation  to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  while 
they  themselves  resolved  to  prevent  the  destruction  with  which  they 
were  threatened,  by  striking  an  important  blow  ere  the  enemy  should 
be  prepared  for  it.  The  struggle  no  sooner  began  than  Elizabeth 
renewed  the  cautious  but  efficient  aid  which  she  had  aflForded  to  the  in- 
surgents on  previous  occasions.  No  formal  interruption  of  amity  be- 
tween the  nations  occurred ;  but  while  money  was  disbursed  with  a 
free  hand,  volunteers  were  permitted  to  pass  over,  and  Euglishmen 
fought,  though  not  under  English  colours,  by  the  side  of  Cond6  and 
Coligni.  It  was  in  this  school  that  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  afterwards  so 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  military  entei-prise,  first  studied  the  art 
of  war ;  being  one  of  a  regiment  of  young  gentlemen,  whom  Henry 
Champemon  was  permitted  to  enrol  in  London,  and  to  carry  with  him 
to  the  Continent. 

Meantime  the  gallant  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  meditated  the  design 
from  the  moment  that  an  accident  disclosed  to  him  the  projected 
forcible  conversion  of  his  countrymen,  raised  the  standard  both  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty  in  the  Low  Countries.  To  him,  even  more 
undisguisedly  than  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  Elizabeth  gave  her  counte- 
nance. Not  only  were  troops  raised  for  his  service,  and  money  ad- 
vanced to  fill  his  military  chest,  but  a  still  more  decided  \x\fttWV.  ^^^ 
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adopted  of  crippling  the  resources  of  the  enemy  to  whom  he  was  op- 
posed. It  chanced  that  five  vessels,  laden  with  treasure,  which  a 
company  of  Italian  bankers  had  advanced  for  the  payment  of  the  duke 
of  Alva's  army,  were  forced  to  take  shelter  in  Plymouth  and  South- 
ampton, against  the  threatened  attack  of  certain  Huguenot  privateers. 
Elizabeth  affecting  to  believe  that  the  money  was  still  the  property  of 
the  bankers,  and  that  they  were  seeking  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, seized  it  without  scruple,  and  transferred  it  to  her  own  ex- 
chequer. Philip  remonstrated,  and  Alva  sought  to  avenge  the  assault, 
by  sequestrating  the  property  of  every  English  merchant  over  whom  his 
authority  extended ;  but  Elizabeth  noticed  the  latter  act  only  by  com- 
mitting reprisals,  while  she  did  not  permit  the  former  to  interrupt  the 
apparent  good  understanding  between  Spain  and  England. 

The  civil  war  continued  to  rage  in  France  till  the  year  1570,  when 
an  accommodation  was  effected;  the  contest  in  the  Low  Countries 
scarcely  endured  so  long.  William  of  Nassau,  unable  to  make  head 
against  the  skill  of  Alva  and  the  discipline  of  the  Spanish  troops,  took 
refuge  in  Germany,  whence  he  watched  the  progress  of  events,  with  the 
design  of  being  guided  by  the  turn  which  they  might  take.  Meanwhile 
Elizabeth  was  formally  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  Pius  the  Fifth. 
Circumstanced  as  she  then  was,  she  experienced  some  alarm.  A  man 
named  Felton  had  been  bold  enough  to  afl^  the  pope's  bull  to  the  gates 
of  the  bishop  of  London's  palace.  He  suffered  death  for  the  offence ; 
but  as  the  example  might  produce  imitators,  she  caused  her  parliament 
to  pass  an  act,  which  subjected  to  the  pains  of  high  treason  all  persons 
found  aiding  in  the  publication  of  a  pope's  bull,  as  well  as  those  who 
should  presume,  during  the  queen's  lite,  to  speak  of  any  one,  except 
the  natural  issue  of  her  body,  as  her  heir.  This  she  followed  up  by  a 
statute,  directed  against  the  Puritans, — a  body  who  began  already  to  be- 
stir themselves  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere,  and  who, 
conceiving  that  the  Church  of  England  had  not  sufficiently  separated 
from  the  customs  of  the  Chm*ch  of  Rome,  waged  war  against  the  estab- 
lishment, not  only  upon  questions  of  church  government  and  discipline, 
but  upon  such  minor  points  as  the  dresses  of  the  clergy,  and  the  use  of 
the  ring  in  marriage.  Thus  the  queen's  subjects  were  required  to  fre- 
quent public  worship  in  the  parish  churches,  under  a  penalty  of  one 
shilling  for  each  omission ;  while  by  all  clergymen,  as  well  as  such  lay- 
men as  accepted  office  under  the  crown,  or  were  elected  to  serve  in  par- 
liament, the  oath  of  supremacy,  not  less  than  that  of  allegiance,  was 
required  to  be  taken. 

Both  the  council  and  the  parliament  again  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a  marriage,  as  the  best  means  that  could  be  adopted  of  dispelling 
the  threatened  dangers.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  queen  would 
consent  to  a  union  with  the  young  duke  of  Anjou ;  but  she  at  length 
took  advantage  of  a  difference  on  the  score  of  religion  to  break  off  the 
negotiation,    MeanwMle  the  papists,  alike  indignant  at  the  late  statute, 
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and  encouraged  by  the  pope's  bull,  began  again  to  plot.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk,  forgetful  of  the  promises  which  had  obtained  his  release  from 
the  Tower,  renewed  his  intimacy  with  the  royal  captive  ;  and  became  at 
last  so  infatuated  as  to  arrange  with  the  duke  of  Alva  a  plan  of  foreign 
invasion.  The  treachery  of  one  of  Norfolk's  servants,  whom  he  em- 
ptojad  in  a  confidential  message  to  the  Scottish  Lord  Henies,  betrayed 
this  plot  when  almost  ripe  for  execution.  Norfolk  was  immediately 
arrested ;  he  was  put  upon  his  trial,  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of  his  peers, 
and,  after  some  delay,  executed.  But  the  House  of  Commons,  at  whose 
urgent  entreaty  the  sentence  had  been  carried  into  effect,  were  not  con- 
tent to  stop  there.  They  demanded  that  Mary  herself  should  be  put  to 
death,  not  only  as  the  instigator  of  all  the  seditious  movements  that  had 
taken  place,  but  as  the  enemy  of  true  religion,  and  the  accursed  of  God. 
Elizabeth  was  not  yet  prepared  for  such  a  step  ;  she  entertained  very 
little  esteem  for  the  party  which  urged  it ;  and  finding  that,  in  spite  of 
her  recommendations  to  the  contrary,  they  persisted  in  agitating  the 
question,  she  suddenly  prorogued  the  parliament. 

In  Scotland  the  queen's  nobles,  as  the  adherents  of  Mary  were 
termed^  daily  lost  ground ;  till,  in  the  end,  Morton,  her  implacable 
enemy,  became  regent ;  and  he  who  had  already  sold  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland to  execution,  proved  in  every  other  respect  the  tool  of 
Elizabeth.  In  Trance,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1572, 
that  atrocious  crime  was  committed  which  will  for  ever  be  recorded  in 
history  as  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Upwards  of  ten  thousand 
Protestants,  among  whom  were  included  some  hundreds  of  the  principal 
nobility,  perished  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  in  Paris  alone ;  while  in  all 
the  cities  and  provinces  murder  seemed  to  be  let  loose,  of  which  the  de- 
voted Huguenots  were  the  victims.  But  the  monstrous  scheme,  though 
long  and  cautiously  matured,  failed  to  produce  the  results  anticipated 
from  it.  All  the  leaders  of  the  Keformation  had  not  fallen ;  and  those 
who  survived  ran  to  arms,  not  only  with  a  view  to  avenge  the  slaughter 
of  their  friends,  but  as  the  best  means  of  averting  a  similar  fate  from 
themselves.  Again  was  Elizabeth  applied  to  for  support,  and  while 
she  affected  to  believe  the  explanation  offered  by  the  long,  and 
maintained  the  outward  forms  of  amity  with  his  court,  she  neither 
refused  to  supply  the  pecuniary  demands  of  the  Huguenots,  nor  hesitated 
to  connive  at  the  still  more  effective  aid  which  numbers  of  her  subjects 
afforded. 

The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  formed  part  of  a  mighty  conspiracy 
for  the  universal  suppression  of  Protestantism ;  and  Philip  of  Spain,  the 
acknowledged  protector  of  the  league,  was  not  slow  in  following  it  up 
in  the  Low  Countries.  But  the  men  of  Holland  and  Zealand  rose  upon 
their  oppressors ;  and,  calling  to  their  aid  the  prince  of  Orange,  waged 
a  long  and  fierce  war  with  the  whole  power  of  Spain.  Other  provinces, 
fired  by  their  example,  flew  to  arms,  till  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands 
became  united ;  when  a  solemn  offer  of  the  sovexex^l^  \?^^  xaai^'?.  \.^ 
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Elizabeth,  on  the  single  condition  that  she  would  aid  them  in  casting 
aside  a  yoke  which  they  abhorred.  At  first  the  queen  of  England  had 
cautiously  abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  ttds  quarrel;  she  was 
both  unwilling  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  Philip,  and  incredulous  of^ 
the  perseverance  and  resources  of  the  Dutch;  nor  could  all^i 
arguments  of  the  prince  of  Orange  induce  her  to  undertjdfie 
was  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  friend  to  both  parties.  Whfen, 
however,  she  beheld  the  provinces  united,  and  foimd  that  Philip  con- 
tinued deaf  to  her  remonstrances,  when,  after  the  resignation  of  Alva, 
Bud  the  death  of  Requesens,  duke  John  of  Austria  was  appealed  to,  to 
conduct  the  war,  Elizabeth,  who  contemplated  in  the  last-named  chief 
only  an  aspirant  to  the  hand  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  to  the  throne  of  England,  laid  all  hesitation  aside.  The 
sovereignty  she  still  declined ;  but,  besides  supplying  the  Flemings  with 
money,  she  sent  an  array  of  five  thousand  men  to  their  aid,  which,  under 
various  leaders,  performed  usefiQ  service.  This  measure  originated  in 
the  soundest  views  of  English  policy.  Had  Elizabeth  persisted  in 
maintaining  a  strict  neutrality,  the  Flemings  were  prepared  to  transfer 
to  France  the  offers  which  she  had  rejected ;  off'ers  which,  as  she  well 
knew,  France  would  not  have  been  induced  to  reject  by  any  considera- 
tions of  good  faith  towards  an  ally,  or  of  honour  in  the  maintenance  of 
treaties.  It  was  ib  prevent  this  union — a  union  pregnant  with  the 
worst  consequences  to  England — that  Elizabeth  acceded  to  the  wishes 
of  the  stadtholder,  and  lent  that  aid  to  the  gallant  and  suifering 
Flemings  which  enabled  them,  in  the  end,  to  work  out  their  own  de- 
liverance. 

While  the  other  nations  of  Europe  were  thus  convulsed  in  all  their 
provinces,  England  continued  to  enjoy  a  profound  tranquillity — the 
effects  of  the  prudence  and  vigour  which  characterized  the  queen's 
government,  and  of  the  wise  precautions  which  she  employed  in  all  her 
measures.  Neither  the  renewal  of  anarchy  in  Scotland,  which  followed 
the  resignation  of  the  regency  by  Morton,  nor  frequent  insurrections  in 
Ireland,  sufficed  in  any  serious  degree  to  interrupt  this  state  of  things. 
It  is  true  that  plots,  connected  with  the  pope's  bull,  were  from  time  to 
time  arranged ;  in  which,  not  only  the  liberation  of  Mary,  but  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  was  compassed ;  but  these,  a  system  of  police  not 
over-scrupulous  in  its  mode  of  proceeding,  enabled  the  authorities 
continually  to  detect,  while  the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  parties 
concerned  were  terrible.  The  Puritans,  also,  by  this  time  a  growing 
party,  as  well  as  the  Anabaptists,  and  other  sectarians,  displayed  an 
outward  spirit  of  restlessness  which  it  was  esteemed  necessary  to  curb. 
Nevertheless,  the  peace  of  the  realm  was  in  no  instance  seriously 
broken,  nor  were  the  people  at  large  ever  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  greater 
share  of  happiness  or  contentment.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  were  abund- 
ant and  cheap ;  a  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  was  fostered,  and  a 
T»ce  of  hardy  manners,  by  adventuring  into  imknown  seas,  at  once 
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advanced  the  reputation  and  increased  the  wealth  of  their  country. 
No  doufjt  the  parliaments  were  servile,  and  the  queen  imperious,  per- 
haps despotic.  The  church,  too,  when  tried  by  the  standard  of  more 
modern  opinions,  was  open  to  some  reproach,  by  reason  of  the  severity 

^^|n|h  which  the  powers  of  the  High-Commission  Court  were  wielded! 

L^  MT'lSifil^  liberty,  in  the  sense  now  applied  to  the  terra,  was  then 
nnknown;  and  on  questions  affecting  religion,  toleration  would  have 
"been  accounted  a  sin.  When,  therefore,  1  speak  of  the  English  as 
a  happy  people,  who  lived  under  wise  laws  wisely  administered,  1  use 
the  expression  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  ever  can,  or  at  least  ought 
to  be  used.  They  were  the  best  governed  of  any  nation  in  Europe ; 
they  possessed  all  the  freedom  both  of  action  and  thought  which 
corresponded  vdth  their  own  notions  of  right;  and  had  more  been 
given  to  them,  they  would  doubtless  have  done  as  their  descendants 
did  a  few  years  later — ^they  would  have  grievously  abused  it  to  their 
own  injury. 


What  Mdieme  was  proposed  at  the  Conference 

atTork? 
How  did  Morray  act  regardhig  it  ? 
What  occasioned  the  insurrection  of  the  earls 

of  Northumberland  and   Westmoreland?— 

what  were  its  results  ? 
What  was  the  fate  of  Murray  ? 
What  occasioned  the  renewal  of  the  religious 

wars  on  the  Continent  ? 
What    countenance    to    the    Protestants   did 

Elizabeth  afford? 
Bj  what  pope  was  the  queen  excommunicated  ? 


What  measures  did  the  English  government 

in  consequence  take  P 
What  was  the  fate  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  P 
How  did  affairs  proceed  in  Scotland  P 
What  is  stated  respecting  the  massacre  of  St. 

Bartholomew  ? 
What  offer  did  the  Netherlanders  make  to  the 

queen? 
What  was  her  policy  towards  them  P 
What  is  stated  as  to  the  condition  of  England 

at  this  period  ? 
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1585 


SKGLAKD. 


[Elizabeth, 
1558.] 


BCOTLAITD. 


[James  VI., 
1567.] 


TEAirCB. 


[Henry  III., 
1574.J 


GBRXAITY. 


[Maximilian 

II.,  1564.1 
Rodolph  II. 


srAur. 


[PhUip  II., 
1556.J 


PAPAIi 
STATES. 


[Gregory 
XIII.,  1572.] 

Sixtos  V. 


I.'i75  Two  anabaptists  burnt  in  London,  July  22. 

1L76  Tlie  Ltayue  formed  in  France,  by  the 
duke  of  Guise,  the  pope  of  Rome,  and 
the  court  of  Spain,  to  prevent  the  succes' 
sion  of  a  Protestant  to  the  throne,  the 
reigning  king  being  without  issue,  and 
the  next  heir,  Henry,  king  of  Navarre, 
being  of  that  religion. 

.— -  Martin  Froblsher  makes  a  voyage  of 
northern  discovery  in  this  year,  and 
again  hi  l.'i77  and  1578. 

1577  George  Gascoigiie,  the  dramatic  poet, 
died;  bom  ll^H. 

Francis  Drake  sailed  from  Falmouth,  on 


his   great  voyage  of  circumnavigation, 
Dec.  18. 
1578  The  Newfoundland  fishery  is  mentioned 
as  a  considerable  branch  of  trade  in  this 

1679  T?he   Union   of   Utrecht,  by  which   the 

republic  of    Holland   was    constituted, 

formed,  Jan.  29. 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  keeper  of  the  great 

seal,  and  fother  of  Lord   Bacon,  died, 

Feb.  20 ;  bom  1510. 
Camoens,  tlie  Portuguese  epic  poet,  died, 

born  1524. 
1580  Francis    Drake    arrives    in    Plymouth 
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barbonr,  Sept.  26,  being  the  first  Engliah- 
man  who  nuled  round  the  world. 

1680  Thomas  TuBsdr,  the  writer  on  hasbandTy« 
died ;  bom  1515. 

1661  Francis  Drake  kniffhted  by  the  qneen,  on 
board  his  ship  at  I>eptfora,  April  4. 

— —  The  seven  revolted  provinces  of  the  Ne- 
therlands publish  an  edict  at  the  Hague, 
excluding  Philip  from  all  sovereignty 
over  them,  July  26. 

— —  The  Turkey  Company  established  by 
charter. 

— —  Raphael  Holingshed,  the  chronicler,  died. 

1682  James  Crichton  (the  Admirable)  assassin- 
ated at  Mantua,  by  his  own  jpupil,  the 
son  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  July  1 ;  bom 
at  Clunie,  Perthshire,  1560. 

«— -  George  Buchanan,  the  Scottish  historian, 
dieC  Sept.  28 ;  bora  1606. 

•— —  Waterworks  first  erected  at  London- 
bridge. 

— —  Captain  Stephens  sailed  to  India  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  the  first 
Englishman  who  had  aone  so. 

1588  The  Turkey  Company  sent  out  an  expedi- 
tion overland  into  India,  which  returns, 
after  extensive  travels,  in  April,  1591. 

— —  Bernard  Gilpin,  the  "apostle  of  the 
North,"  died,  March  4 ;  bom  1517. 


1684  The  first  English  colony  in  North  Ame- 
rica, established  by  Wuter  Raleigh,  and 
termed,  in  honour  of  the  queen,  Vu-ginia. 


William,  prince  of  Orange,  the  leader  of 
the  revolted  provinces  of  the  Nether- 


lands, assassinated  at  Delft,  July  10; 
bom  1583. 

1586—6—7  John  Davis  performed  three  mitne- 
cessful  voyages  in  search  of  %  north-west 
passage,  passing  up  the  Strait  whiidi 
Dears  his  name,  to  lat.  66°  40^. 

1686  Thomas  Cavendish,  with  one  ship  of  140 
tons,  one  of  60,  and  a  bark  of  aboat  40^ 
left  Plymouth,  July  21:  he  passed  tlw 
Straits  of  Magellan,  explored  tlw  laiBm/i 
Archipelago  as  fiur  as  the  Philippine  in- 
lands, and  returned  to  Plymoura,  fSgg^ 
9,  1588,  being  the  second  English  oom- 
mander  who  had  sailed  round  Uie  world. 

Babington  and  thirteen  other  conspira- 
tors against  the  life  of  the  queen,  ex- 
ecuted. Sept.  20, 21. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  mortally  wounded  at 

Zutphen,  in  Holland,  Sept.  28 ;  he  died 
Oct.  16,  at  Amheim,  and  his  body,  being 
brought  home,  was  buried  in  St.  Paul"! 
Cathedral,  Feb.  6, 1587. 

Tobacco  and  the  common  potato  brought 

into  England  from  Virginia,  by  some  ot 
the  adventurers  sent  out  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1585. 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  beheaded  al 
inghay  Castle,  by  order  of  Elizabeth,  after 


1587 


ary  queen  of  Scots  beheaded  at  Fother- 

"      yoi  " 
eighteen  years'  unprisonm^nt,  Feb.  8. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  firom  Plymouth, 

April  2,  and  bumt  thirty-three  vessels  at 
Cadiz,  leaving  that  port  April  21. 

John  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  died;  bom 

1517. 


THE  negotiation  for  a  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  began  soon 
after  Elizabeth's  rejection  of  the  Belgian  crown ;  but  as  the  prospect 
of  its  completion  was  seen  greatly  to  elate  the  popish  faction,  she  was 
persuaded  to  break  it  off.  From  the  moment  of  Elizabeth's  return  to 
the  policy  of  which  Burleigh  was  presumed  to  be  the  advocate,  the 
papists  became  more  and  more  busy,  as  well  as  more  and  more  reckless. 
At  Douay,  in  Spanish  Flanders,  and  at  Rome,  colleges  had  been  opened 
for  the  education  of  persons  designed  for  the  popish  priesthood  in  Eng- 
land. These  now  sent  forth  whole  swarms  of  intriguers,  who  sowed, 
wherever  they  went,  the  seeds  of  disafifection  to  the  government.  To 
meet  their  exertions,  laws  more  and  more  severe  were  enacted.  It  was 
pronounced  treason,  and  punishable  as  such,  not  only  to  seek  the 
queen's  deposition,  but  to  be  the  party  in  favour  of  whom  any  such 
movement  should  be  attempted ;  a  statute  which  those  who  promoted 
it  took  no  trouble  to  conceal,  was  aimed  chiefly  against  the  life  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary.  Thus,  during  some  years,  was  a  war  of  plots  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  penal  enactments  on  the  other,  carried  on ;  to  which 
too  many,  of  whose  guilty  intentions  the  proofs  are  far  from  conclusive, 
became  victims. 

The  Flemish  war,  into  which  England  had  entered  at  first  reluct- 
antly, became,  by  degrees,  the  great  school  of  military  conduct  to  the 
most  illustrious  of  her  sons.  Norris,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  the  Lord 
Willoughby,  Sir  Francis  de  Vere,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  all  served 
in  that  contest,  and,  if  we  except  Lord  Leicester,  all  contributed  to 
advance  the  glory  of  their  country's  arms,  and  their  own  reputation. 
Drake,  too,  the  hardy  circumnavigator  of  the  globe,  conducted  a  for- 
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midable  expedition  into  the  West  India  seas,  and  sorely  harassed  the 
Spaniards  in  that  quarter  of  their  extensive  empire  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as  most  secure.  Meanwhile  Elizabeth, 
though  successful  in  all  her  foreign  undertakings,  was  kept  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  uneasiness  at  home,  by  reason  of  conspiracies,  which 
followed  upon  one  another  with  increasing  rapidity.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  she  drew  more  closely  than  ever  the  .bonds  of  amity  with 
king  James  of  Scotland,  and  that,  distrusting  Shrewsbury's  vigilance 
rather  than  his  honour,  she  placed  Mary  in  the  castle  of  Fotheringhay, 
under  the  safe  keeping  of  harsher  gaolers.  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir 
Drew  Drury.  The  plotters  still  found  means  to  communicate  with 
the  captive  ;  and  probably  obtained  from  her  a  sort  of  sanction  of  the 
assassination  which  they  continued  to  meditate.  •  But  though  cautious, 
as  well  as  resolute,  they  did  not,  in  any  instance,  succeed  in  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  queen's  ministers,  Burleigh  and  Walsingham. 
These,  on  the  contrary,  traced  every  ramification  of  each  new  plot 
as  it  arose,  and  sometimes  lent  their  aid  to  carry  forward  the  arrange- 
ments, because  of  the  issue  in  which  they  foresaw  that  the  system  must 
terminate. 

It  had  long  been  clear  to  the  members  of  the  English  cabinet,  that 
there  would  be  no  rest  for  their  country  while  the  queen  of  Scots  sur- 
vived. Committed  as  they  were  by  the  wrongs  already  done,  they  felt 
that  to  restore  her  to  liberty,  far  more  to  a  throne,  would  lead  to  the 
most  hazardous  consequences ;  while  to  prolong  her  captivity  was  to 
keep  alive  the  hopes  of  the  disaffected,  and  to  furnish  a  rallying  point 
about  which  they  could  assemble.  They  determined  to  remove  her  at 
once ;  and  framed,  with  that  view,  the  iniquitous  law  of  which  mention 
has  just  been  made.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1586,  that  a 
young  gentleman  named  Babington,  a  man  of  ardent  mind,  a  bigoted 
papist,  and  an  enthusiast  in  Mary's  cause,  associated  with  himself  a  few 
resolute  friends  in  a  scheme  to  effect  her  deliverance.  The  plan  involved 
not  only  the  murder  of  Elizabeth,  but  the  invasion  of  England  by  a 
Spanish  army ;  and  the  conspirators  succeeded,  as  they  believed,  in 
making  their  intentions  known  to  her  who  was  chiefly  to  benefit  by  them. 
Neither  Babington  nor  his  associates  were,  however,  a  match  for  the 
wily  opponent  with  whom  they  measured  themselves.  Having  per- 
mitted them  to  carry  on  their  device  to  the  exact  point  which  was 
nccessaiy  for  his  purpose,  Walsingham,  the  queen's  secretary,  issued 
orders  for  their  arrest ;  and  they  were  all,  after  a  fair  trial,  convicted  of 
treason,  and  brought  to  the  scaffold. 

The  death  of  these  men,  however,  was  not  all  that  Walsingham  and 
Burleigh  desired  to  accomplish.  They  caused  Mary's  papers  to  be 
seized ;  and  from  them,  as  well  as  from  the  documents  which  had  been 
found  in  possession  of  the  conspirators,  they  made  out  what  they  termed 
to  be  a  clear  case,  such  as  the  recent  statute  had  been  framed  to  meet. 
After  considerable  hesitation,  therefore,  it  was  deteriaVxveiV  Vj  \)ci<fc  \rcvT^ 
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council,  to  put  the  queen  of  Scots  upon  her  trial ;  and  forty  persons, 
the  most  distinguished  of  Elizabeth's  statesmen,  were  directed  to  act 
as  judges.  On  the  14th  of  October,  the  commissioners,  for  so  they  were 
called,  held  their  court  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle ;  and  Mary,  who 
had  at  first  refused  to  plead  before  them,  was  induced,  under  a  protest, 
to  retract  that  refusal.  By  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  who  con- 
ducted the  prosecution,  various  deeds  were  brought  forward,  such  as 
copies  of  letters,  in  which  the  accused  appeared  to  approve  of  an  insur- 
rection, the  dying  confessions  of  Babington  and  his  associates,  and  an 
admission,  from  Mary's  secretaries,  that  she  had  corresponded  with 
Babington  through  the  intervention  of  a  priest  called  Ballard.  Of  some 
of  these  Mary  denied  the  authenticity ;  while  others  she  explained  as 
implying  in  her  no  portion  of  guilt ;  but  the  minds  of  her  judges  were 
already  made  up  ere  the  trial  began.  She  was  found  guilty,  as  an 
agent  in  the  late  conspiracy,  of  having  contrived  and  endeavoured  the 
death  of  the  queen ;  and  received,  in  due  time,  sentence  of  death,  to 
which  all  the  commissioners,  who  met  in  the  Star  Chamber  for  that  pur- 
pose, affixed  their  seals  and  subscriptions. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  issue  of  this  trial  not  only  ful- 
filled Elizabeth's  expectations,  but  corresponded  with  her  wishes ;  the 
death  of  Mary,  indeed,  was  an  occurrence  which  she  had  long  and 
earnestly  desired ;  yet  there  was  about  her  so  much  of  coyness,  even 
in  a  case  of  blood,  that  she  expressed,  perhaps  experienced,  the  greatest 
disinclination  to  sign  the  warrant  of  execution.  Neither  the  entreaties 
of  the  parliament,  nor  the  reasoning  of  her  ministers,  could  overcome 
this  feeling;  a  feeling,  however,  which  in  no  degree  disposed  her  to 
attend  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  or  to  the  threats 
and  expostulations  of  the  continental  powers.  Even  by  these  limits, 
however,  the  inconsistencies  of  the  queen  were  not  bounded.  She 
who  exhibited  so  much  reluctance  to  slay,  by  due  course  of  law, 
scrupled  not  to  tamper  with  Mary's  keepers,  touching  the  possibility  of 
removing  their  prisoner,  by  some  process  which  would  attract  less 
of  public  notice.  But  rough  as  these  men  were,  they  proved  either 
too  honest  or  too  cautious  to  lend  themselves  to  the  purpose,  and 
Elizabeth,  when  all  other  expedients  were  seen  to  fail,  was  compelled 
to  sign  the  warrant.  Even  then,  her  constancy  gave  way,  or  seemed 
to  do  so.  After  delivering  the  deed  to  her  secretary,  Davison,  and  com- 
manding him  to  carry  it  to  the  chancellor,  she  aff'ected  to  have  changed 
her  mind ;  and  burst  forth  into  loud  lamentations,  when  informed  that 
it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the 
queen's  mandate  was  obeyed.  Never  was  a  piece  of  acting  more 
clumsily  performed,  because  no  one  was  deceived  by  it.  Elizabeth 
intended  from  the  first  that  Mary  should  die ;  and  her  sole  regret  was, 
that  there  should  not  be  found  among  her  loving  subjects  persons 
willing  to  sacrifice  both  honour  and  life,  in  order  that  her  character 
might  he  screened  from  tlie  ignominy  of  participating  in  the  execution. 
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On  Tuesday,  tbe  7th  of  February,  1587,  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Kent,  together  with  the  liigh  sheriff  of  the  county,  arrived  at  the 
castle  of  Fotheringhay,  and  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  the  queen  of  Scots.  They  read  to  her  the  warrant  for  execution, 
and  warned  her  to  prepare  for  death  next  morning.  Mary  heard  them 
to  an  end  without  emotion,  and  then  devoutly  crossing  herself,  replied, 
that  she  had  long  anticipated  this  conclusion  to  her  sorrows,  and  was 
prepared  for  it.  "  As  to  the  death  of  your  queen,"  continued  she,  "  1  call 
God  to  witness  that  I  never  imagined,  never  sought  it,  nor  ever  con- 
sented to  it ;  but  the  soul  is  not  worthy  of  the  joys  of  heaven  wliich 
repines  because  the  body  must  endure  the  stroke  of  the  executioner." 
This  she  said  while  the  commissioners  stood  by,  not  without  an  occa- 
sional interruption  on  their  part,  more  especially  from  the  earl  of  Kent, 
who  indulged  in  unseemly  abuse  of  her  religion  ;  and  when  they  were 
withdrawn,  and  her  attendants  appeared  overwhelmed  with  grief,  she 
comforted  them  by  observing,  "  This  is  not  a  time  to  w^eep,  but  to  re- 
joice. In  a  few  hours  you  wiU  see  the  end  of  my  misfortunes.  My 
enemies  may  now  say  what  they  please;  but  the  earl  of  Kent  has 
betrayed  the  secret,  that  my  rehgion  is  the  real  cause  of  my  death.  Be 
then  resigned,  and  leave  me  to  my  devotions." 

The  calmness  which  dictated  these  speeches  did  not  desert  her  to 
the  last.  She  ate  sparingly  at  supper,  pledged  the  health  of  her  servants 
in  a  cup  of  wine,  exchanged  forgiveness  with  them  in  a  very  affecting 
manner,  and  gave  them  a  few  friendly  cautions,  as  to  the  conduct  of 
their  futiu'e  lives.  The  remainder  of  the  night  was  spent,  pai-tly  in 
devotional  exercises,  partly  in  the  writing  of  her  will,  and  partly  in 
repose.  But  her  sleep  was  light  and  broken ;  and  her  lips  moved  con- 
tinually, as  if  in  prayer,  till  day  began  to  dawn.  She  then  arose,  and 
after  distributing  her  money  and  clothes  among  her  domestics,  with- 
drew to  a  little  oratory,  which  joined  her  bed-room,  where,  kneeling 
before  the  altar,  she  continued  to  pour  out  her  inmost  soid  in  deep 
devotion.  This  continued  till  the  sheriff  arrived  to  announce  that  all 
things  were  ready,  and  that  the  hour  of  execution  was  come.  Mary 
did  not  imnecessarily  delay  him.  She  followed  to  the  great  hall,  in 
the  middle  of  which  a  scaffold  had  been  erected — which  was  now  sur- 
mounted by  a  block  and  a  chair,  the  whole  being  covered  with  black 
cloth.  Two  executioners  stood  within  a  low  railing,  which  surrounded 
tlie  scaffold,  while  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  were  collected  about 
two  hundred  spectators,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were  the  halber- 
diers and  guards  of  the  castle.  Maiy  beheld  these  preparations  without 
exhibiting  any  signs  of  teiTor;  but  when  Sir  Andrew  Melville,  the 
steward  of  her  household,  an  old  and  faithful  servant,  who  had  for 
several  weeks  been  excluded  from  her  presence,  threw  himself  on  his 
biees  before  her,  and  began  to  bewail  her  fate,  the  softer  feelings  of 
nature  for  a  moment  prevailed.  She  burst  into  tears,  and  kissing  the 
old  man,  exclaimed,  "  Good  Melville,  cease  to  weep,  ^Avovx  \k»a\.  TsjiC^iRx 
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cause  to  joy  than  moum ;  for  now  tbou  shalt  see  Mary  Stuart  relieved 
from  all  her  sorrows.  Farewell,  good  Melville — once  again,  farewell — 
and  pray  for  thy  mistress  and  queen." 

Ainid  the  ill-suppressed  sobs  of  her  personal  attendants,  and  not 
without  a  visible  sorrow  even  in  the  countenance  of  her  guards,  Mai^' 
proceeded  to  lay  aside  her  veil  and  upper  garments ;  a  task  in  which 
her  servants  could  render  very  little  assistance,  by  reason  of  their  vio- 
lent sorrow.  She  then  listened,  with  great  composure,  to  the  warrant, 
which  the  proper  officer  read  aloud,  and  at  length  mildly  requested 
the  dean  of  Peterborough,  who  spoke  to  her  of  a  change  of  religion,  to 
desist.  She  had  lived,  she  said,  a  Catholic,  and  a  Catholic  she  would 
die ;  and  taking  a  small  crucifix  in  her  hand,  she  addressed  to  the  Ee- 
deemer  her  last  prayer  for  pardon.  This  done,  she  laid  her  head  upon 
the  block,  and  with  two  strokes  it  was  severed  from  her  body.  The 
headsman  immediately  seized  it  by  the  hair,  which  had  grown  grey 
from  sorrow  and  long  captivity,  and  holding  it  up,  exclaimed,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  form  in  such  cases,  "  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth ! " 
"  So  perish  all  her  enemies  1  "  added  the  dean  of  Peterborough ;  but 
there  was  no  voice  save  one,  that  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  to  say,  "  Amen." 
All  the  rest  were  choked  with  sobs  and  tears. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  a  princess  eminent 
among  her  contemporaries  for  beauty,  for  accomplishments,  perhaps  for 
natural  kindness  of  heart ;  but,  beyond  all  question,  for  imprudence  and 
the  terrible  extent  of  her  misfortunes.  From  the  hour  of  her  birth, 
indeed,  amid  disaster  and  defeat,  down  to  the  bloody  close  of  an  eighteen 
years'  captivity,  Mary  enjoyed  few  of  the  advantages  which  are  supposed 
usually  to  attend  upon  exalted  station  and  sovereign  power.  She  was 
by  far  too  civilized  for  the  age  in  which  she  lived ;  too  refined  for  the 
rude  and  turbulent  people  over  whom  it  was  her  destiny  to  reign ;  while 
her  attachment  to  the  ancient  religion  secured  the  hatred  of  men  equally 
ready  to  suffer  martyrdom  and  to  confer  it.  But  it  would  be  equally 
foreign  to  the  truth  to  conceal  that  Mary  was  guilty  of  many  and  grave 
mistakes,  both  in  the  conduct  of  her  domestic  manners,  and  in  the 
arrangements  of  her  government.  Even  if  acquitted  of  all  participation 
in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  it  is  impossible  to  devise  an  excuse  for  her 
precipitate  marriage  with  Bothwell ;  while  the  facility  with  which,  both 
then  and  previously,  she  lent  herself  to  the  designs  of  different  factions, 
proved  that  she  was  not  possessed  of  the  kind  of  talent  which  was  requi- 
site for  administering  the  affairs  of  such  a  coimtry  as  Scotland.  As  to 
the  part  which  Elizabeth  acted  after  her  unhappy  relative  had  taken 
refuge  in  England,  though  it  stood  open  to  the  charge  both  of  duplicity 
and  injustice  in  the  beginning,  somewhat  too  much  has  been  said  respect- 
ing its  enormity  in  the  end.  Elizabeth  had  certainly  no  right  to  detain 
as  a  prisoner  an  exile  who  sought  hospitality  at  her  hands  ;  but  having 
once  coiHmitted  that  crime,  all  the  rest  of  her  proceedings  flowed  out  of 
it  as  a  matter  of  course.    When  Mary  was  tot  "^vA  mtjqu  her  trial  for  con- 
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spiring  the  death  of  the  queen  of  England,  she  had  herself  ceased  to  be 
a  queen.  The  people  of  Scotland  denied  her  authority ;  for  that  of 
James  was  recognised  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  she  was,  therefore,  just 
as  much  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  she  resided,  as  any 
other  individual  within  the  realm.  If  then  the  proofs  of  her  guilt  were 
really  such  as  to  satisfy  her  judges,  they  committed  no  offence  against 
the  eternal  law  of  right  by  condemning  her.  No  doubt  generosity 
.might  have  dictated  another  mode  of  proceeding ;  she  might  have  been 
dismissed  the  kingdom,  or  her  confinement  might  have  been  rendered 
more  rigorous ;  but  the  days  of  Elizabeth  were  not  such  as  recognised, 
to  a  faulty  degi*ee,  the  claims  of  mere  generosity.  Mary  was  dangerous 
as  the  liead  of  a  hostile  party ;  and  so  long  as  there  appeared  to  be  a  fair 
ground  for  putting  her  to  death,  it  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect 
from  the  politicians  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  they  would  neglect  it. 
The  ill-fated  captive  perished  as  much  in  consequence  of  the  impru- 
dence of  her  own  friends  as  of  the  implacability  of  her  enemies. 

The  hypocrisy  of  which  Elizabeth  had  been  guilty  prior  to  the  excr 
cution  of  Alary,  did  not  cease  to  display  itself  after  the  fatal  blow  had 
fallen.  She  affected  the  deepest  sorrow,  refused  to  see  or  converse  with 
any  one,  accused  her  counsellors  of  doing  that  to  which  they  knew  that 
she  was  averse,  and  ordered  the  court  into  deep  mourning.  In  the  same 
spirit  she  despatched  an  embassy  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  James,  and  assured  him  that  he  could  not  lament  more  sin- 
cerely, nor  feel  with  half  the  bitterness  that  she  did,  the  unfortunate 
accident  which  had  occurred.  James  was  a  prudent  and  not  a  warlike 
prince.  He  first  talked  of  avenging  his  mother's  death,  or  losing  life 
and  kingdom  in  the  attempt ;  nor  were  there  wanting  brave  men,  who 
put  on  armour  as  the  best  and  only  befitting  mourning  for  the  queen. 
But  the  concessions  of  Elizabeth,  combined  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
weakness,  and  a  consideration  of  the  dangers  which  might  accrue  to  the 
succession,  determined  him,  in  the  end,  to  adhere  to  a  pacific  policy. 
The  good  correspondence  which  had,  for  a  long  space,  been  interrupted 
between  the  two  countries,  was  resumed ;  and  Elizabeth  found  leisure 
to  turn  her  undivided  attention  to  a  quarter  where  danger  was  seen 
more  immediately  to  threaten. 


What  occasioned  firesh  plots  among  the  pa- 
puts? 

'How  was  it  endeavoured  to  meet  them  ? 

What  military  and  naval  transactions  are 
mentioned  P 

Relate  the  objects  of  Babington's  conspiracy — 
what  was  its  result  ? 


What  stens   were   next  taken  against  Mary 

queen  or  Soots  P 
How  did  Elizabeth  behave  on  the  occasion  ? 
Relate  the  execution  of  the  Scottish  queen. 
What  character  is  given  of  her  P 
Wliat  is  the  view  taken  of  the  conduct  of  the 

queen  of  England  and  her  government  ? 
How  wac  the  king  of  Scotland  appeased  ? 
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SECTION  II.    A.D.  1688—1598. 

CONTEMPORARY     SOVEREIGNS. 

SITGLXITD.  BCOTLXITD.         7XXNCX.  CXBICAITT.  BPAHT. 


I  Elizabeth, 
1558.] 


[James  VI., 
1567.] 


[Henry  III., 

1589.] 
Henry  IV. 


[PhUip  II., 
1556.] 


PhUip  III. 


PAPAL 
BTXTBB. 


[Sixtu»  v., 
1585.] 

Urban  VII. 
Gregory  XIV. 
Innocent  IX. 
Clement  VIII. 


1588  The  Spanish  armada,  leavine  Lisbon,  May 
29,  was  first  seen  by  the  English  fleet  in 
the  Channel,  July  20;  three  contests 
followed,  July  21,  28,  and  25,  and  the 
armada  was  afterwards  dispersed;  the 
admiral  reaching  St.  Andero,  in  Spain, 
Sept.  1. 

The  first  newspaper  printed  in  England, 

which   has   been  preserved,   was   "The 


English  Mercuries  published  by  authori- 

"5  prevenuo 
it  is  dated  July  28,  of  this  year. 


tie,  for  the  prevention  of  false  reportes ; ' 


Death  of  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester, 

Sept.  4;  born  1531. 
The  first  known  erection  of  a  paper>mill 

in  England  took  place  at  Dartford. 

1589  Henry  III.,  kins  of  France,  assassinated, 

August  1,  by  Jaques  Clement,  a  Domi- 
nican monk ;  he  was  the  last  kii^  of  the 
race  of  Valois,  and  in  the  person  of  his 
successor,  Henry  IV.,  Idng  of  Navarre, 
the  house  of  JBourbon  ascended  the 
throne. 
— —  The  stocking-frame  invented  by  William 
Lee,  at  Woodborough,  Notts. 

1590  Sir   Francis    Walslngham,    one   of    the 

.queen's  ministers,  died ;  bom  1536> 

1591  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  lord  chancellor, 

died. 


1598  Henry  IV.  of  France  pabUdy  renonnoeB 
Protestantism,  July  2a. 

1594  Christopher  Marlowe,  the  dramatist,  died ; 

born  1550. 

The  Falkland  Islands  discovered  by  tha 

English  navigator,  Hawkins. 

1595  Torquato  Tasso,  the   Italian  poet,  died, 

April  25 :  born  1544. 

1596  Sir  Francis  Drake  died  on  board  his  ship 

in  the  West  Indies,  Jan.  28;  bom  1545. 
Cadiz  taken  by  the  English,  under  the  eail 

of  Essex  as  general,  and  Lord  Howard  as 

admiral,  Sept.  15. 
An  expedition  of  three  ships  sent  out  to 

India,  being  fiimished  with  letters  firom 

the  queen  to  the  emperor  of  China ;  the 

result  unfortunate. 

1597  The  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  founded 

by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  who  died  Jan.  28, 
1612. 

1598  WiUiam  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  died  Aug. 

4 :  bom  1520. 
O'Neale  defeats  the  English  forces  at  the 

river  Blackwater,  Aug.  14. 
Edmund  Spencer,  the  poet,  died;  bom 

1553. 
Henry  IV.  published  the  edict  of  Nantes 

for  the  toleration  and  protection  of  his 

Protestant  subjects. 


T?I10M  the  time  that  she  made  up  her  mind  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
-*-  the  Hollanders,  Elizabeth,  though  still  ostensibly  at  peace  with  Phi- 
lip, had  permitted  her  subjects  to  harass  the  trade  and  attack  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Spaniards  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Drake,  Cavendish,  and 
other  bold  mariners,  carried  a  piratical  war  into  the  Indian  seas,  whence 
they  returned,  loaded  with  wealth,  to  receive  titles  of  distinction  from 
their  mistress  ;  while  on  shore  Lord  Willoughby,  Sir  Francis  de  Vere, 
and  others,  nobly  supported  the  military  reputation  of  their  country. 
Philip  bore  these  aggressions  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  equanimity  for 
some  time.  His  remonstrances  were,  however,  disregarded ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  treachery  of  one  or  two  officers  of  rank,  who  deserted 
with  all  their  troops,  he  saw  that,  to  reduce  the  Low  Countries,  so  long 
as  England  continued  to  support  them,  would  be  impossible ;  he  there- 
fore began  to  prepare,  on  a  scale  of  unexampled  magnificence,  for  the 
invasion  of  England  itself.  With  this  view  every  port  tliroughout  his 
extensive  empire,  from  Palermo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  was  com- 
manded to  equip  a  fleet,  and  provide  naval  and  military  stores ;  while 
the  duke  of  Parma,  the  most  renowned  general  of  his  age,  was  appointed 
to  command  an  army,  to  which,  both  for  its  numbers  and  its  discipline, 
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Europe  had,  as  yet,  produced  no  parallel.  Alarmed  Elizabeth  and  her 
subjects  might  be ;  for  the  English,  as  a  people,  were  now  unused  to 
the  art  of  war ;  and  the  navy  consisted  of  only  thirty-four  ships  bearing 
the  queen's  commission,  with  such  vessels  as  the  maritime  towns  and 
trading  companies  saw  fit  to  supply ;  yet  the  national  character  never 
showed  itself  to  greater  advantage.  All  ranks  and  orders  of  men  ran  to 
arms.  Nor,  in  this  emergency,  did  dififerences  in  religious  principles 'at 
all  affect  the  patriotism  of  those  who  held  them.  In  the  face  of  a  fresh 
bull  of  deposition,  the  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  raised  soldiers,  with 
which,  as  they  were  not  permitted  to  assume  the  command,  they 
enrolled  themselves  as  volunteers  in  the  ranks,  till  the  whole  kingdom, 
from  one  extremity  to  another,  presented  the  appeanance  of  a  huge  camp. 
And  well  was  Elizabeth  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  enthusiasm  which 
her  people  displayed.  She  rode  from  post  to  post  on  horseback ;  spoke 
to  the  soldiers  with  a  cheerfid  countenance,  and  declared  her  determina- 
tion herself  to  lead  them  to  battle,  and  to  die  with  them  in  defence  of 
their  common  religion  and  independence.  The  valour  of  the  sailors  did 
not,  indeed,  permit  to  these  levies  an  opportunity  of  displaying  in  the 
field  the  value  of  their  protestations ;  but  there  was  not  a  man  among 
them  who  failed  to  avow  his  determination  either  to  repel  the  threatened 
invasion,  or  to  perish. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1588,  the  main  body  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
sailed  from  the  Tagus.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  vessels, 
most  of  them  of  a  size  which  had  not  previously  been  witnessed  in 
Europe ;  and,  besides  the  crews  of  the  different  ships,  contained  not 
less  than  twenty  thousand  troops,  with  a  prodigious  train  of  artillery 
and  other  munitions  of  war.  Of  this  mighty  array,  to  which  the 
Spaniards  had  given  the  name  of  the  Invincible  Armada,  the  duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia  took  the  command — a  brave  man,  but  wholly  un- 
accustomed to  maritime  adventure,  and  so  far  an  unworthy  successor 
to  Canta  Crux,  a  veteran  seaman,  renowned  in  many  battles,  who 
died  just  before  the  expedition  was  ready  to  put  to  sea.  But  the 
commencement  of  the  enterprise  was  unfortunate.  A  storm  took  the 
fleet  as  it  rounded  Cape  Finisterre,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
admiral,  after  losing  several  of  his  vessels,  was  forced  to  withdraw,  for 
purposes  of  repair,  into  the  harbour  of  Corunna.  Meanwhile  the 
English  navy,  under  the  orders  of  the  gallant  Lord  Howard  of  EflSng- 
ham,  stood  out  to  meet  their  enemies.  They,  too,  were  caught  in  the 
gale,  and  returned  to  Plymouth;  a  circumstance  which  contributed 
not  slightly  in  the  end  to  the  preservation  of  their  country ;  for  the 
duke  of  Medina,  having  been  misinformed  as  to  the  amount  of  damage 
done,  stood  over  to  attack  them,  in  direct  violation  of  his  instruc- 
tions, which  forbade  all  minor  actions  till  the  army  should  have 
landed.  Howard,  however,  having  been  warned  of  the  enemy's 
approach  by  a  Scotch  pirate,  instantly  put  to  sea;  and  avoiding  a 
geueral  action,  begin  a  series  of  skilful  skirmishes,  vjMck  ^qoti  ^•d.NJssS!vR.\ 
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both  parties  of  their  relative  fitness  to  contend  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
ocean. 

The  English  seamen,  though  comparatively  few  in  number,  were 
as  skilful  and  enterprising  as  their  opponents  were  the  reverse ;  and 
their  ships,  though  inferior  in  bulk  and  weight  of  armament,  proved 
infinitely  more  pliable  under  every  change  of  weather.  They  could 
choose  at  will  their  own  position,  and  either  cannonaded  the  Spaniards 
from  a  distance,  or  closed  upon  them,  according  as  circumstances  in- 
vited, and  the  chance  of  success  appeared  to  guide.  The  Spaniards, 
on  the  other  hand,  unaccustomed  to  navigate  ships  so  bulky,  fell 
into  total  confusion,  from  which  they  never  recovered.  They  sought 
shelter  in  Calais  roads ;  but  Howard,  fitting  six  of  his  smaller  pinnaces 
as  fire-ships,  sent  them  adrift,  when  the  Spaniards  cut  their  cables  ia 
alarm,  and  fled  in  all  directions.  It  was  now  evident  to  the  duke 
of  Parma,  who,  with  34,000  men,  occupied  the  sea-coast  about  Dun- 
kirk, that  the  intentions  of  his  master  were  frustrated.  He,  therefore, 
refused  to  intrust  his  splendid  army  to  the  convoy  of  a  fleet  which 
had  shown  itself  inadequate  to  face  that  of  the  islanders ;  while  the 
admiral,  after  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  change  of  pur- 
pose, saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  return  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible  to  Spain.  But  the  winds  blew  unfavourably ;  the 
Spaniards  wanted  both  the  courage  and  the  skill  to  face  them,  and 
the  duke  of  Medina,  in  an  evil  hour,  determined  to  circumnavigate 
Great  Britain.  He  weighed  anchor,  and  was  again  assailed  in  his 
voyage  by  the  squadrons  which  watched  him.  These  did  him  con- 
siderable damage,  capturing  several  ships,  and  crippling  more;  but 
that  from  which  he  chiefly  suttered  was  a  furious  gale  of  wind,  which 
overtook  him  when  entangled  among  the  Orkneys.  Numerous  vessels 
were  lost  in  that  gale,  with  all  their  crews  and  passengers,  insomuch 
that,  of  the  gallant  army  which  had  quitted  their  native  country  full 
of  confidence  and  courage,  scarcely  one-half  returned,  to  fill  both  the 
palace  and  the  cottage  with  the  most  alarming  accounts  of  the  in- 
hospitality  of  the  Engb'sh  seas,  and  the  indomitable  valour  of  English 
sailors. 

Elated  by  this  success  into  a  remembrance  of  their  ancient  military 
glory,  the  English  equipped  numerous  armaments,  which  carried  fire 
and  sword  into  almost  all  the  maritime  quarters  of  Philip's  dominions. 
They  were  the  more  encouraged  to  pursue  this  daring  policy  by  the 
course  which  events  had  taken  in  France.  Henry  III.,  not  at  any  time 
cordial  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  league,  became  at  last 
so  jealous  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  that,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  honour 
and  hospitality,  he  put  him  to  death  while  a  guest  under  his  own  roof. 
The  crime  was  an  atrocious  one,  and  went  not  long  unpunished ; 
for  a  fanatical  Dominican,  by  name  Jaques  Clement,  distrusting  the 
king's  sincerity  with  respect  to  the  league,  stabbed  him  in  the  midst 
of  bis  courtiers  while  engaged  in  conversation.     Thus  was  the  sceptre 
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transferred  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  most  accomplished  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  who,  though  a  Huguenot,  and  the  leader  of  the 
party  against  which  the  zeal  of  the  league  was  directed,  yet  contrived 
to  win  over  to  his  cause  not  a  few  of  the  more  moderate  among  the 
Boman  Catholics.  To  Hemy,  Elizabeth  proved  a  powerful  and  a 
steady  friend.  She  supplied  him  with  money,  she  furnished  him  with 
troops,  which  well  supported  the  renown  of  their  forefathers ;  nor 
did  she  withdraw  her  alliance  when  reasons  of  state  induced  him  to 
feign  a  conversion  to  popery.  But  it  was  not  tlirough  the  side  of 
France  alone,  nor  yet  in  the  Netherlands,  that  she  carried  on,  with 
equal  vigour  and  success,  the  war  against  Philip.  Lisbon  was  attacked ; 
Cadiz  taken  and  plundered,  and  the  whole  of  the  sea-board,  from 
that  point  to  Corunna,  kept  in  a  state  of  alarm ;  while  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  South  America,  and  among  the  Azores,  the  English  made 
themselves  terrible  both  to  the  settlers  on  shore  and  the  voyagers 
at  sea.  There  were,  at  this  period,  many  brave  and  skilful  navigators 
in  the  queen's  service,  who  devoted  themselves  to  such  exploits,  and 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  that  high  character  which  has  ever  since 
attached  to  the  English  nation.  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  James  Lancaster,  these,  with  the  young  earl  of 
Essex,  and  many  others  besides,  displayed  a  degree  of  enterprise  and 
talent  which  had  never  been  surpassed,  and  struck  dismay  into  the 
hearts  of  the  enemy  wherever  their  flags  were  unftu:led,  as  well  in  the 
old  world  as  in  the  new. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  indomitable  courage,  and  taking  especial 
delight  in  deeds  of  heroism,  Elizabeth  lavished  upon  the  successful 
commanders,  both  of  her  fleets  and  armies,  numerous  marks  of  favour. 
Among  them  all,  however,  there  was  not  one  who  stood  so  high  in  her 
affections  as  the  young  earl  of  Essex.  She  had  raised  him,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  to  the  rank  of  captain-general  of  horse,  and  treated 
him  with  a  degree  of  fondness  which  resembled  that  of  a  mother 
for  a  spoiled  child,  rather  than  of  a  sovereign  for  one  of  her  subjects. 
Nor  did  Essex  himself  bear  a  trivial  resemblance  to  the  object  of  a 
doting  mother's  fondness.  Brave,  impetuous,  accomplished,  he  was, 
at  the  same  time,  proud,  wayward,  and  irritable;  one  who  often 
quarrelled  with  his  best  friends  about  the  turn  of  a  straw,  and  as 
often  repented  of  his  rashness.  I  have  ranked  Essex  among  the 
warriors  who  contributed  to  raise  the  military  glory  of  their  country ; 
yet  was  his  reputation  that  of  a  fearless,  rather  than  of  a  skilfril 
soldier.  Danger  he  seemed  to  love  for  its  own  sake:  be  his  rank 
what  it  might,  he  took  his  station  always  where  the  battle  raged 
most  warmly;  and  hence  his  qualifications  for  command,  of  what- 
ever order  they  might  be,  never  found  an  opportunity  to  display 
themselves.  Still  there  was  that  about  him  which  eminently  qualified 
him  to  make  an  impression  on  the  romantic  mind  of  his  mistress ; 
and  hence,  when  the  death  of  Leicester  had  disaoYv^  «^  \Afc^  m  ^\:w^ 
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her  happiness  was  supposed  to  have  been  wrapped  up,  it  was  seen,  not 
without  surprise,  that  in  the  society  of  this  new  favourite  her  grief  was 
abnost  immediately  forgotten,  together  with  him  who  was  the  cause 
of  it. 

From  his  first  appearance  as  a  favourite  with  the  queen,  Essex 
became  an  object  of  rooted  dislike  to  multitudes.  Baleigh,  his  rival 
both  for  gloiy  and  in  royal  favour,  naturally  viewed  him  with  aversion. 
Burleigh,  the  aged  and  sagacious  counsellor,  disliked  him;  and  all 
who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  minister  joined  in  the  sentiment. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  numbers,  including  the  Lord  Mountjoy, 
the  earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton,  who,  jealous  of  the  ascendancy 
80  long  exercised  by  the  Cecils,  were  ready  to  support  either  him  or 
any  other  individual  who  might  appear  likely  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
Essex,  though  repeatedly  in  disgrace  (once  indeed  for  laying  his  hand 
on  his  sword  when  saluted  by  the  queen  herself  with  a  box  on  the  ear), 
still  continued  to  surmount  his  difficulties ;  and  even  prevailed,  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Burleigh  and  his  friends,  in  preventing  a 
peace  with  Spain.  This,  with  other  triumphs,  of  a  more  mercenary 
nature,  because  connected  with  appointments  conferred  upon  their 
respective  followers,  rendered  the  hatred  of  the  Cecils  more  and  more 
deep-rooted ;  and  the  opportunity  was  sought  with  eagerness  of  bring- 
ing about  the  ruin  of  a  man  whose  very  faults  seemed  only  to  endear 
him  to  his  infatuated  sovereign. 

The  death  of  Burleigh,  August  4th,  1598,  appeared  to  ensure  to 
Essex  an  absolute  ascendancy  in  the  cabinet;  and  his  friends  urged 
him  to  aim  at  that  prize,  and  that  only;  but  Essex  himself,  whose 
restlessness  and  love  of  fame  years  seemed  not  to  abate,  desired 
another  and  a  more  hazardous  field  of  action.  He  sohcited  the  ap- 
pointment of  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  a  country  which  was  then  suffering 
all  the  distresses  incident  upon  a  successM  rebellion ;  and,  as  his 
enemies  brought  their  influence  to  the  support  of  his,  under  the  idea 
that  they  might  profit  by  his  removal  from  com-t,  the  suit  was  not 
rejected.  Elizabeth  granted  his  petition ;  and,  together  with  the  title 
of  lord-lieutenant,  conferred  upon  him  powers  more  ample  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  had  exercised.  Before  describing  the  uses  to  which 
these  powers  were  turned,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  touch- 
ing the  general  condition  of  the  island,  of  which  a  new  conquest  was 
now  about  to  be  attempted. 

From  the  day  in  which  Ireland  was  first  invaded  by  Strongbow  and 
his  followers,  the  kings  of  England  had  exercised,  in  their  mode  of 
administering  the  affairs  of  that  island,  a  policy  as  naiTow  as  it  was 
unjust  and  unwise.  Instead  of  bringing  the  people  to  a  willing  obedi- 
ence, first  of  all  by  a  series  of  connected  military  operations,  and  then 
by  introducing  among  them  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  they  treated  them, 
from  age  to  age,  as  creatures  of  a  different  species ;  making  grants  of 
temtory  to  individuals  as  often  as  they  were  applied  for,  and  per- 
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mitting  the  persons  thus  privileged  to  expel  the  unhappy  natives  with 
fire  and  sword,  or  to  reduce  them  to  slavery.  Of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  thus  sent  over  to  harass  rather  than  to  protect  the  Irish,  not 
a  few  laid  aside,  by  degrees,  both  the  manners  and  the  dress  of  their 
native  countiy,  and  became  almost  as  savage,  and  quite  as  turbulent,  as 
those  whom  they  had  dispossessed.  Meanwhile  the  natives,  taking 
refuge  among  the  bogs  and  fastnesses  in  the  interior,  dwelt,  as  their 
remote  forefathers  had  done,  imder  the  government  of  the  chiefs  of  clans. 
The  learning  for  which  they  had  once  been  distinguished  died  out,  the 
piety  which  rendered  their  priesthood  renowned  throughout  Europe 
was  forgotten,  and  nothing  remained  but  a  bigoted  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  Eome,  and  a  blind  ignorance,  and  an  implacable  hatred  to- 
wards the  English. 

In  such  a  state  of  society,  where  there  was  no  law  but  the  will  of 
each  conqueror — ^where  institutions  the  most  contradictory  were  estab- 
Ushed  at  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  of  royal  forces,  properly  so 
called,  the  total  amount  rarely  came  up  to  two  thousand  men — sedi- 
tions, feuds,  intestine  strife,  and  civil  wars,  must  continually  prevail. 
If  the  strangers  seemed  disposed  to  rest  quiet  in  their  settlements,  the 
natives  never  failed  to  attack  them ;  if  the  former  endeavoured  to  win 
with  their  swords  a  wider  territory,  it  was  disputed  inch  by  inch.  Thus, 
alternately  conquering  and  assailed,  a  dominion  of  four  hundred  years' 
continuance  tended  only  to  render  the  English  name  more  odious,  and 
their  yoke  more  galling. 

Among  the  ancient  Milesian  clans  or  tribes  there  was  none  more 
warlike  or  more  distinguished  than  that  of  O'Neale.  Many  times  had 
the  chief  made  head  against  the  Saxons,  and  though  defeated  and  held 
under  for  a  generation,  the  next  was  sure  to  produce  a  warrior  willing 
and  ready  to  risk  life  and  character  in  the  struggle  for  independence. 
During  the  eaiiier  period  of  Elizabeth's  reign  Shan  O'Neale,  or  O'Neale 
the  Great,  as  his  countrymen  and  adherents  called  him,  had  repeatedly 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  not  without  success.  He  was  a  perfect 
barbarian,  in  every  sense  of  the  term — truthless,  cruel,  intemperate,  and 
overbearing.  Yet  it  was  not  till  1567,  that  he  was  totally  put  down 
by  Sir  Hemy  Sidney,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  deputies  that  ever 
guided  the  destinies  of  Ireland.  Other  rebellions  followed,  one  of  which, 
that  of  1579,  was  supported  by  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  troops  ; 
but  they  were  all  rather  smothered  over  than  repressed ;  so  that  a 
country  naturally  fertile,  which  ought  to  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
revenue  of  the  empire,  was  found  to  entail  a  heavy  annual  expense  upon 
the  treasury. 

Thus  it  was  till  1585,  when  Sir  John  Perrot,  then  lord-deputy,  put 
arms,  with  too  little  caution,  into  the  hands  of  the  men  of  Ulster, 
that  they  might  be  in  a  condition  to  repel,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
government,  the  piratical  attacks  to  which  they  were  liable  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Scottish  islands.     It  chanced  tl\«i)  «^  \\i\&  cxf>iC\^ 
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juncture,  an  excessive  zeal  for  the  Bomisli  religion  induced  many 
persons  from  that  province  to  take  service  in  the  armies  of  Philip, 
and  to  learn  the  art  of  war  in  the  Netherlands.  These  came  back  by 
ones  and  twos  to  their  own  land ;  and  finding  abundance  of  arms  in 
readiness,  and  multitudes  accustomed  to  wield  them,  they  began  to 
organise  a  more  regular  resistance  than  had  yet  been  offered  to  their 
hereditary  enemies. 

Hugh  0*Neale,  nephew  to  Shan  O'Neale,  had  been  raised  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Tyrone,  with  the  hope  that  he 
might  thereby  become  attadied  to  the  government  which  promoted 
him,  and  aid  in  preserving  peace ;  but  having  murdered  his  cousin,  the 
son  of  Shan,  he  took  rank  as  head  of  the  sept,  and  exerted  all  his 
influence  to  excite,  in  every  comer  of  the  island,  the  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion. O'Neale  was  a  brave,  but  he  was  also  a  politic  man.  He  knew 
that  his  undisciplined,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  ill-armed  followers, 
were  no  match  for  the  trained  soldiers  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  therefore 
deceived  the  deputy  by  continual  tenders  of  submission,  while,  he  was 
organizing  the  means  of  resistance.  He  thus  contrived  to  baffle  Norris, 
one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  age,  who  could  never  obtain  an  ad- 
vantage over  him;  while  Bagnal,  his  successor,  he  overthrew  in  a 
pitched  battle,  by  surprising  him  on  his  march  to  relieve  the  castle 
of  Blackwater.  Ghreat,  indeed,  was  the  effect  of  this  victory.  From 
sea  to  sea  Ireland  rose  in  arms,  and  O'Neale,  assuming  the  title  of 
deliverer  of  his  country,  was  hailed  as  sovereign  by  the  people. 


How  did  Philip  of  Si>ain  resolve  to  revenge 
the  injuries  he  had  received  from  the  English 
armsi' 

What  preparations  were  made  to  omoae  him  ? 

How  cud  the  queen  conduct  herseli? 

When  did  the  Armada  set  sail  ? 

What  was  its  strength?  who  was  its  com- 
mander? 

Relate  its  early  proceedings. 

What  circumstance  greatly  tended  to  its  de- 
feat? 

How  did  it  fare  when  encountered  by  the  Eng- 
lish? 

How  did  the  duke  of  Parma  act  ? 

What  was  the  fate  of  the  expedition  ? 

How  did  the  English  retaliate  ? 

How  did  Queen  Elizabeth  act  towards  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France  ? 


What  nobleman  now  became  the  qiieen'a  great 

fovourite  ? 
What  character  is  given  of  him  P 
What  persons  are  named  as  hostile  to  him? 

why  did  others  become  his  friends  ? 
What  appointment  did  he  solicit  ? 
Why  did  liis  enemies  support  his  suit  P 
What  is   stated  of  the  condition  of  Ireland 

since  the  English  conquest  ? 
Who  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Irish 

chieftains? 
By  whom  and  when  was  he  put  down  ? 
what  other  rebellions  followed  ? 
By  what  imprudent  act  was  another  rebdlloa 

Drought  about  ? 
Who  was  its  leader  ?  how  did  he  aot  ? 
What  victory  did  he  gain  ? 
What  title  was  assumed  by  him  P 
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James  I. 
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[James  VI., 
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VBAKCX. 


[Henry  IV., 
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GXBXAITT. 


[Rodolph  II., 
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[Clement 
VIII.,  1592.1 


1598  Essex  appointed  lord  deputy  of  IreUmd, 

but  returns  suddenly  in  Sept.  1599. 

1599  Oliver   Cromwell    bom   at  Huntingdon, 

AP^  25. 
/«W  OIIbert'B  treatise  On  tfu  Magnet  published, 
which  coiiUdna  the  original  announce- 


ment of  the  hypothesis  of  the  magnetism 

of  the  earth. 
1600  Richard   Hooker,  author  of  XeOetuutieal 

Polity,  died  Nov.  2 ;  bom  about  1558. 
A  society  of  adventurers  incorporated  by 

to^-ol  charter,  dated  Dec  81,  under  th« 
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title  of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  £89,771,  with  bullion  to  the  amount  of 
of  Merchants  Adventurers  trading  unto  £21,742,  and  other  goods  to  that  of  £6,86U, 
the  East  Indies."  sailed  from  Torbay,  May  2,  under  Cap- 
Mi  Essex  raises  a  tumult  in  London,  Feb.  8,  tain  James  Lancaster,  and  having  visited 
is  convicted  of  treason,  Feb.  19,  and  exe-  Sumatra  and  Java,  returned  to  the 
cuted  Feb.  25.  Downs,  Sept.  11, 1608. 
—»■  The  first  adventure  of  the  East  India  Com-  1601  Tycho  Brane,  the  Danish  astronomer, 
pany,  consisting  of  five  ships,  measuring  died  Oct.  14 ;  bom  1.546. 
1500  tons    collectively,    and   valued   at  160S  Elizabeth  died  at  Richmond,  March  24. 

Vi/HEN  Essex,  inflamed  with  the  lust  of  renown,  solicited  and  ob- 
'  '  tained  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  was  furnished  with 
powers  more  than  usually  extensive,  while  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  two  thousand  horse  was  placed  under  his  immediate  command, 
and  great  things  were  expected.  His  reputation  stood  high ;  he  had 
often  condemned  the  systems  pursued  by  his  predecessors,  especially 
that  of  warring  in  detail,  and  it  was  therefore  anticipated  that  his 
movements  would  be  marked  by  a  decision  of  which  those  even  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  them  could  not  boast.  The  public  dis- 
appointment was  proportionably  keen,  when  it  was  found  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  own  theories  and  pursued  in  practice  the  devices  of  others. 
He  imdertook  sundry  petty  expeditions,  permitted  his  soldiers  to  die 
of  fatigue  and  privations,  became  the  dupe  of  the  superior  artifice  of 
Tyrone,  and  entered  with  him  into  a  negotiation  for  peace.  The  in- 
sinuations of  his  enemies  were  scarcely  needed  to  excite,  under  such 
ciraimstances,  the  anger  of  Elizabeth.  She  reminded  him  of  the  high 
hopes  with  which  he  had  amused  her,  reproached  him  with  wantonly 
neglecting  his  duty,  and  commanded  him  to  remain  in  Ireland  till  he 
should  have  retrieved  his  honour. 

Conscious  of  his  own  failure  and  smarting  under  the  sense  of  disgrace, 
Essex  wrote  frequent  and  peevish  letters  to  his  mistress,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  cast  the  blame  upon  those  with  whom  he  was  associated, 
and  even  upbraided  herself  with  fickleness  and  want  of  faith.  These 
called  forth  no  answer,  and  the  earl,  in  a  fit  of  petulant  despair,  suddenly 
quitted  his  post,  and  hastened  to  throw  himself  at  the  queen's  feet.  As 
he  made  his  way  into  her  chamber,  unannounced  and  unexpected,  he 
was  at  first  received  with  marks  of  afl*ection  ;  but,  on  the  morrow,  when 
he  would  have  renewed  the  visit,  a  different  reception  attended  him. 
He  was  commanded  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner  in  his  o^vn  house, 
and  deprived  of  all  his  official  employments.  Essex  strove  to  soften  the 
queen  with  the  appearance  of  a  ready  submission.  He  even  took  to  his 
bed,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  he  was  neither  forgotten  nor 
disregarded ;  for  she  sent  him  broth  from  her  own  table,  and  desired  the 
physician  to  say  that,  had  it  been  consistent  with  her  sense  of  honour, 
she  would  have  visited  him  in  person.  Still  she  relaxed  not,  on  his 
recovery,  from  her  sternness.  He  was  examined  before  the  privy 
council,  found  guilty,  and  banished  the  court.  Unfortunately  for  Essex, 
his  successor.  Lord  Mountjoy,  put  down  in  one  campaign  the  rebellion 
which  had  baffled  all  his  exertions;  and  the  queen,  more  and  more 
incensed,  became  more  and  more  determined  to  break  Ms  ^\owd  «^\rA.^ 
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of  which  she  had  so  often  felt  the  force.  It  so  happened  that  Essex 
enjoyed  one  of  those  monopolies  with  which,  during  Elizabeth's  reign, 
it  was  the  practice  to  enrich  court  favourites ;  he  was  the  exclusive 
dealer  in  sweet  wines.  The  period  for  the  expiration  of  his  monopoly 
drew  nigh,  and  he  applied  to  have  it  renewed.  The  request  was  denied ; 
and  he  who  had  played  the  hypocrite  for  many  months,  associating  only 
with  Puritans,  and  holding  frequent  prayer-meetings  in  his  house,  now 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  rushed  into  a  desperate  enterprise. 

Essex  was  very  popular ;  in  some  degree,  doubtless,  by  reason  of  his 
own  winning  manner,  but  much  more  because  of  the  distinguished  place 
which  he  was  believed  to  hold  in  the  queen's  affections.  He  was  weak 
enough  to  attribute  that  popularity  to  his  own  personal  merits,  and, 
expecting  a  ready  support  from  the  citizens  of  London,  he  devised  a 
wild  scheme  for  seizing  the  queen's  person.  Not  a  voice  was  raised,  not 
a  sword  drawn  in  his  cause ;  and,  after  a  mad  progress  through  several 
of  the  streets,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  his  own  house,  where  he  was 
made  prisoner.  To  commit  him  to  the  Tower,  and  to  try  him  for  high 
treason,  were  measures  which  could  scarcely  be  avoided.  He  was  con- 
demned to  die  ;  and  he  bore  himself  under  the  sentence,  as  he  had  done 
during  the  proceedings,  with  admirable  firmness.  When  conveyed  back 
to  his  dungeon,  however,  the  love  of  life,  as  was  natural,  returned,  and 
he  made  one  eflfort  more  to  preserve  it.  In  other  and  happier  days,  the 
queen  had  given  him  a  ring,  with  instructions,  if  ever  he  should  be  in 
trouble,  to  send  it  to  her,  and  she  would  prove  that  her  friendship  was 
not  evanescent.  He  intrusted  that  ring  to  the  countess  of  Nottingham, 
the  wife  of  a  man  who  secretly  hated  him,  and  it  never  reached  the  eyes 
of  Elizabeth.  The  consequence  was,  that  she,  who  only  waited  for  this 
appeal,  and  who,  when  it  was  not  made,  attributed  the  circumstance  to 
the  excessive  pride  of  the  condemned,  affixed,  in  a  moment  of  irritation 
and  chagrin,  her  signature  to  the  warrant,  and  Essex  was  beheaded,  by 
virtue  of  his  sentence,  vrithin  the  Tower.  But  the  queen  became,  from 
that  hour,  an  altered  woman.  She  doted  upon  him  in  spite  of  all  his 
foibles ;  she  forgot  these  foibles  as  soon  as  he  had  ceased  to  live,  and  she 
was  not  seen  to  smile,  or  to  take  any  interest  in  her  accustomed  amuse- 
ments, from  the  day  of  his  execution.  It  is  true  that  she  continued  to 
transact  business  with  her  wonted  diligence.  She  even  meditated  a  plan 
for  establishing  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  by  erecting  the  whole  of 
the  Netherlands,  including  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  into  a  state ;  a 
device  which  Henry  of  France  had  likewise  considered,  and  which  he 
was  prevented  from  assisting  her  to  realize  only  by  the  distracted  con- 
dition of  his  own  realm.  In  like  manner,  her  firmness  in  dealing  with 
the  parliament  relaxed  not;  and  she  continued  as  eager  as  ever  in 
enforcing  conformity  with  the  established  religion.  But  Elizabeth's 
private  hours  were  no  more  what  they  used  to  be ;  her  health,  too, 
began  to  decline  ;  and  it  was  evident  to  her  attendants  that  she  had  not 
long-  to  live. 
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It  chanced  that  at  this  juncture  the  countess  of  Nottingham  was 
seized  with  a  violent  distemper.  She  believed  that  it  would  prove  fatal, 
and  sending  for  the  queen,  unburdened  her  oppressed  conscience  by  con- 
fessing the  artifice  of  which  she  had  been  guilty.  "  I  have  not  many 
&ours  to  live,"  continued  she,  "  and  I  pray  your  majesty  to  smooth  my 
pillow,  by  giving  me  your  pardon  !  "  The  queen  gazed  at  her  for  a  few 
moments  in  silent  horror.  She  then  seized  her  by  the  shoulder,  shook 
her  violently,  and  cried,  "  God  may  pardon  you,  but  I  never  can  I "  She 
then  burst  from  the  chamber,  but  the  shock  proved  too  much  for  a 
declining  constitution.  She  refused  all  food,  lay  upon  the  floor  day  and 
night,  and  spoke  only  in  groans  and  sighs,  and  inarticulate  words.  Her 
medical  attendants  pronounced  her  dying ;  and  Cecil,  the  son  of  the  great 
Burleigh,  who  had  succeeded  to  a  share  of  his  father's  merits  and  influ- 
ence, hastened  to  question  her  touching  the  succession.  Her  answer 
was  very  explicit.  She  would  have  a  king  to  succeed  her,  and  who  so 
fit  as  the  king  of  the  Scots.  She  was  then  advised  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  fix  her  thoughts  wholly  upon  God,  and  made  answer 
that  she  did  so.  It  was  the  last  sentence  which  she  uttered ;  for  fall- 
ing soon  afterwards  into  a  lethargic  slumber,  she  expired  without  a 
groan,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1603,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age, 
and  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

As  a  queen,  Elizabeth  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  talents 
necessary  for  conducting  a  government ;  as  a  woman,  she  was  more 
than  commonly  subject  to  infirmities  of  temper  and  disposition.  Per- 
fectly fearless — ^not  much  given  to  the  melting  mood — ^yet  cautious, 
politic,  perhaps  wily,  she  considered  that  her  first  duty  was  to  provide 
for  the  independence  and  honour  of  her  country,  and  that  to  it  all  con- 
siderations of  the  welfare  of  other  states  ought  to  be  made  subservient. 
With  these  notions,  it  is  true,  was  inseparably  associated  an  inordinate 
desire  to  maintain  her  own  power ;  yet,  however  lax  she  may  have  been 
touching  the  means  of  upholding  the  latter,  in  the  abstract  she  argued 
justly.  In  private  life  her  most  ardent  admirer  cannot  acquit  her  of 
conduct  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  extremely  unbecoming ;  while 
the  manners  of  the  court  are  admitted  to  have  been  the  reverse  of  pure. 
Still  Elizabeth  was  a  great  and  an  able  sovereign ;  and  to  her,  and  to 
the  renowned  statesmen  whom  she  had  the  wisdom  to  take  into  her 
confidence,  England  is  indebted  for  much  of  that  lofty  character  which 
still  belongs  to  it. 

During  the  reign  of  this  illustrious  princess,  the  government  of 
England,  though  less  despotic,  perhaps,  than  it  had  been  under  her 
father,  cannot  be  said  to  have  depended,  in  any  important  degree,  upon 
the  will  of  the  people.  The  crown,  indeed,  was  supreme,  with  one 
solitary  exception,  that  it  was  not  permitted  to  levy  taxes  without  an 
act  of  parliament ;  but  over  men*s  behaviour  as  citizens,  the  court  of  the 
Star  Chamber  gave  to  it  the  same  arbitrary  control  which  the  Rv^ 
Commission  Court  enabled  it  to  exercise  over  lYvfeVt  T^\^w\a  Q^vasRKsa. 
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It  is  trae  that  even  the  question  of  revenue  lies,  in  this  reign,  open  to 
discussion.  Burleigh,  at  least,  seems  to  have  imagined,  that  the  right 
which  Henry  exercised  of  exacting  taxes  at  pleasure  had  devolved  to 
his  daughter ;  while  the  custom  of  benevolences,  or  forced  loans,  was  not 
only  acknowledged,  but  practised.  Of  purveyance,  likewise,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  privilege  which  enabled  the  sovereign  to  collect,  wherever 
he  went,  the  means  of  subsistence  for  his  retinue,  Elizabeth  made  fre- 
quent use.  She  was  greatly  addicted  to  what  she  termed  progresses, 
in  other  words,  to  journeys  of  state  from  place  to  place  within  the 
realm ;  and  never  failed,  at  each  stage,  to  lay  the  surrounding  land- 
holders under  contribution,  in  order  that  her  own  wants,  and  those  of 
her  attendants,  inight  be  suppHed. 

Besides  these  indirect  modes  of  increasing  the  revenue,  the  sovereign 
was,  in  those  days,  accustomed  to  grant  monopolies  to  an  extraordinary 
amount ;  to  lay  embargoes  on  merchandise  which  the  merchants  were 
preparing  to  export ;  and  to  levy  duties  on  goods  brought  from  abroad 
without  a  special  licence.  In  almost  all  other  respects,  the  subjects  were 
as  completely  under  control  as  if  there  had  been  no  such  institution  as 
the  two  houses  of  parliament.  The  nobility  could  not  marry  ^dthout 
permission  from  the  crown;  no  man,  whatever  his  rank,  could  travel 
except  with  a  passport ;  nor  was  any  foreigner  permitted  to  establish 
himself  in  England  unless  licensed  by  the  proper  authorities  ;  yet  with 
all  this  the  people  were  contented,  for  never  was  a  sovereign  more 
beloved  than  this  queen,  who  committed  to  prison  even  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  if  they  presumed  to  agitate  questions  of  which 
she  had  forbidden  them  to  take  notice. 

The  revenues  of  Elizabeth,  like  those  of  her  predecessors^  arose  chiefly 
from  the  produce  of  crown  lands,  which  were  occasionally  increased  by 
grants  from  the  parliament,  and  from  the  duties  imposed  upon  merchan- 
dise. They  were  not,  however,  adequate  to  the  expenses  of  the  times ; 
and  hence,  Elizabeth,  though  prudent  even  to  parsimoniousness,  left 
her  pecuniary  affairs  in  a  state  of  embarrassment,  which  occasioned  no 
trifling  distress  to  her  successors  during  many  generations. 

In  detailing  the  events  of  the  reign  itself,  sufficient  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  great  religious  questions  which  then  agitated,  and  eventually 
convulsed,  the  minds  of  men.  In  proportion  as  Popery  lost  ground,  a 
spirit  of  exti-eme  fanaticism  showed  itself,  which  as  it  waged  a  war  of 
extermination  against  the  religion  which  she  had  carefully  established, 
Elizabeth  conceived  that  she  was  bound  to  suppress  with  the  hand  of 
power.  All  her  exertions,  however,  proved  insufficient  to  eradicate 
principles  which  partook  not  more  of  a  religious  than  of  a  political 
character ;  and  which,  though  concealed  for  a  time,  brought  about,  at  a 
convenient  season,  a  complete  revolution  in  the  constitution  of  this 
country.  But  that,  perhaps,  for  which  this  period  of  English  history 
deserves  to  be  considered  as  most  conspicuous,  is  the  spirit  of  commer- 
cial  enterprise  which  sprung  up  among  aW.  c\si^^s,  and  of  which  the 
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good  effects  continue  to  be  felt  down  to  the  present  day.  In  this  reign 
Martin  Frobisher  made  his  daring  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  discover 
what  our  own  Parry  and  Boss  have  failed  to  find ;  and  Davis  gave  his 
name  to  the  Straits  which  are  now  visited,  from  season  to  season,  by  our 
hardy  whalers.  The  East  India  Company  also  received  from  Elizabeth 
its  first  charter.  Under  her,  the  trade  with  Muscovy  and  Turkey  was 
opened ;  and  England  became,  in  many  respects,  a  formidable  rival  even 
to  the  traders  of  the  Hanse  Towns.  The  naval  and  military  resources 
of  the  nation  must  have  been  considerable  which  could  overthrow  the 
Invincible  Armada,  at  the  same  time  that  it  had  a  force  embodied  on 
shore,  which  amounted  to  not  less  than  fifty-five  thousand  foot,  and 
upwards  of  three  thousand  cavalry.  It  is  true  that  the  land-forces  were 
mere  militia,  raised  for  the  emergency,  and  dismissed  as  soon  as  danger 
passed  away ;  and  that  of  the  fleet,  which  achieved  so  signal  a  victoiy, 
a  large  portion  was  the  property  of  individuals.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
people  was  good ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  good  spirit  there  are  to  be 
found  materials  out  of  which  either  a  fleet  or  an  army  can,  at  any 
moment,  be  constructed. 

Of  the  domestic  manners  of  this  age,  a  few  words  will  be  sufficient  to 
convey  an  idea.  The  nobility  and  higher  classes  of  gentry  were  pro- 
fusely hospitable,  even  to  the  impairing  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  gradual 
dissolution  oi  their  influence.  What  would  now  be  termed  the  middling 
classes,  imitated  the  example,  as  far  as  their  circumstances  would  allow ; 
but  of  the  peasantry,  or  labourers  in  general,  the  condition  was  very 
wretched.  They  had  not  yet  acquired  habits  of  regular  industry ;  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  having  deprived  them  of  the  charitable 
aid  which  had  been  formerly  afforded,  multitudes  perished  of  want.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  a  law  was  enacted,  which  imposed  upon  parishes  the 
burden  of  supporting  their  aged  and  destitute  poor ;  a  humane  statute, 
of  which  the  results  have  proved  eminently  mischievous,  through  the 
culpable  negligence  of  those  by  whom  its  provisions  were  at  one  period 
administered.  Great  extravagance  in  dress  was  the  prevailing  foible  of 
the  day — ^a  foible  in  which  the  queen  herself  set  the  example ;  for  she 
is  stated  to  have  left,  at  her  decease,  upwards  of  three  thousand  different 
robes,  all  of  them  fit  for  use,  and  all  occasionally  worn.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  letters,  again,  the  Elizabethan  era  am  boast  of  many  and  illus- 
trious names.  Among  poets  we  have  Sidney,  Spencer,  and,  above  all, 
Shakspeare.  Among  scholars,  Ascham  stands  conspicuous;  Hooker  alone 
would  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the  divines ;  while  among  lawyers.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  holds  a  place  to  which  there  is,  perhaps,  none  superior. 
But  a  taste  for  literature  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  circle.  The 
queen  herself  was  well-read  both  in  the  classics  and  in  the  works  of  more 
modem  times ;  she  was  mistress  of  the  French,  the  Italian,  and  Spanish 
languages,  spoke  them  correctly,  and  wrote  them  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy. As  a  matter  of  course,  the  example  which  she  set  was  eagerly 
followed  by  the  courtiers,  who  again  diffused  wxlot\«  \\\«a  ^'e^xA'sxCy^ 
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and  followers  a  taste  for  those  pursuits  in  which  they  either  did  or 
appeared  to  take  delight.  So  marked  were  the  changes  in  men's 
manners,  which,  within  the  spiCe  of  a  few  years,  one  mighty  discovery 
had  brought  about ;  so  important  the  results  which  a  release  from  the 
bondage  of  a  galling  superstition  was  able  to  eflfect. 


How  did  Essex  conduct  himself  in  Ireland  P 

What  effect  had  the  queen's  reproaches  on  him  P 

How  was  he  received  at  court  H 

What  did  his  successor  in  command  acoom- 
plish  ? 

Wliat  was  the  result  ? 

What  scheme  had  Essex  deHsed  ? 

What  steps  were  taken  against  him  P 

What  effort  did  he  make  to  preserve  Iiis  life  ? 

How  was  it  frustrated  ? 

What  effect  had  his  death  upon  the  queen  ? 

What  political  project  did  she  entertain  ? 

Kelate  the  anecdote  of  the  countess  of  Not- 
tingham. 

Ilelate  the  death  of  the  queen. 

What  was  her  a^e  ?  how  long  had  she  reigned  ? 

What  character  is  given  of  the  queen  ? 

What  is  stated  of  her  government  ? 

What  restrictions  did  all  classes  labour  under  P 


In  what  estimation  was  the  queen  held  ? 
From  what  sources  was  the  revenue  drawn? 

was  it  adequate  to  the  expenses  ? 
What  spirit  m  religious  concerns  did  the  queen 

labour  to  suppress  ? 
Wnat  is  stated  on  the  tulgect  of  commercial 

enterprise  ? 
Of  what   kind  were  the  naval  and  military 

resources  of  the  country  ? 
Wliat  account  is  given  of  the  domestic  man- 
ners of  the  period  ? 
What  statute  regarding  the  poor  was  enacted  ? 
What  is  stated  of  the  queen's  fondness   for 

dress? 
What  eminent  men  are  enumerated  P 
What  is  stated  as  to  the  queen's  acquirements, 

and  their  effect  upon  others  ? 
From  what  cause  did  this  change  in  men's 

manners  spring  ? 


CHAPTER  XIX.     A.D.  1G03  to  A.D.  1625. 

JAMES  THE  FIRST. — HIS  EARLY  UNPOPULARITY. — RALEIGH*S  CONSPIRACY.—  CON- 
FERENCE AT  HAMPTON  COURT. — GUNPOWDER  PLOT. — DISSENSIONS  WITH  THE 
PARLIAMENT. — THE  KING*8  FAVOURITES. — THE  PRINCESS  ELIZABETH  MARRIED 
TO  THE  PALATINE. — CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  MATCH. — DEATH  OF  PRINCE 
HENRY. — NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  PRINCE  CHARLES  WITH  THE 
INFANTA  OF  SPAIN. — CHARLES  AND  BUCKINGHAM  GO  TO  MADRID  IN  DISGUISE. 
— THE  TREATY  BROKEN  OFF. — WAR  WITH  SPAIN. — CHARLES  MARRIES  A 
FRENCH  PRINCESS. — DEATH  OF  JAMES. — HIS  CHARACTER. — MISCELLANEOUS 
TRANSACTIONS. 


SECTION  I.     A.D.  1603—1604. 
CONTEMPOBABT    SOVEREIGNS. 
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[James  VI., 
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1589.] 
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JAMES  I.     1603,  March  24—1625,  March  27. 


1603 


James  VI.,  king  of  Scotland,  sets  out 
from  Edinburgh  to  take  possession  of 
the  throne  of  England,  April  5 ;  arrives 
in  London,  May  7  ;  crowned  July  25. 

——  liords  Cobhara  and  Qrev,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  several  others,  are  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  in  July,  and  in 
November  convicted  of  an  attempt  to 
place  the  king's  cousin,  Arabella  Stuart, 
on  the  throne ;  the  lives  of  most  of  them 
are  spared. 

—  A  treaty  signed  between  J^mes  I.  of  Eng- 
land and  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  order 


to  support  the  States  General  against  the 
Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

160S-I613  Between  these  years  eight  voyages  to 
India  were  made  by  the  ships  of  the  East 
India  Company;  seven  were  prosperous, 
the  average  profit  being  171  per  cent. 

1604  The  conference  at  Hampton  Court  be- 
tween the  Churchmen  and  the  Puritans 
commences,  Jan.  14,  broken  up,  Jan.  18; 
from  this  conference  the  present  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  arose. 

Peace  between  England  and  Spain  rati- 
fied, Aug.  18. 


rOR  some  time  previous  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  an  intimate  corre- 
spondence had  been  maintained  between  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  the  head 
of  the  English  cabinet,  and  James,  king  of  Scotland.  It  was  strictly  con- 
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iidential,  and  not  unattended  with  hazard  to  the  minister ;  for  even  his 
merits,  great  as  they  were,  woidd  have  availed  him  nothing,  had  any 
accident  revealed  the  intrigue  to  his  mistress.  The  effect,  however,  was 
to  render  the  accession  of  the  Scottish  monarch  perfectly  safe  and  easy. 
Elizabeth  had  scarcely  breathed  her  last,  when  James  was  proclaimed ; 
and,  a  deputation  being  despatched  to  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of 
ac(|uaintiDg  him  with  what  had  happened,  he  made  immediate  prepara- 
tions to  take  possession  of  the  vacant  throne. 

There  is  a  general  disposition  among  the  people  of  aU  countries  to 
look  Avith  favour  upon  a  new  ruler ;  nor  was  James  cut  off,  by  reason  of 
his  foreign  lineage,  from  the  kindly  feelings  of  his  English  subjects. 
During  his  progress  from  Berwick  to  London,  the  multitude  everywhere 
pressed  upon  him,  and  strove,  by  the  customary  process  of  shouting  and 
noise,  to  evince  their  respect  for  his  merits,  and  their  attachment  to  his 
person.  But  James  was  not  endowed  with  a  temper  on  which  such  acts 
of  loyalty  were  calculated  to  produce  a  favourable  impression.  Though 
sociable  and  familiar  with  his  friends  and  courtiers,  he  abhorred  the 
bustle  of  a  crowd ;  and  prohibited,  by  proclamation,  the  weU-intentioned 
meetings  of  his  somewhat  boisterous  lieges.  This  was  not  a  very  politic 
step  for  the  successor  of  Elizabeth  to  take — one  of  whose  chief  merits  it 
was,  that  she  seemed  to  enter  with  all  her  heai-t  into  the  amusements  of 
the  populace,  and  to  relish  their  rude  caresses.  But  it  was  wise  and 
prudent,  when  compared  with  other  measures  which  his  natural  impe- 
tuosity impelled  James  to  adopt.  A  man  was  caught  in  the  act  of 
marauding  during  the  royal  progress ;  he  was  not  brought  to  trial,  but 
suffered  death  on  the  spot,  by  the  king's  command.  In  like  manner, 
James  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  hatred  to  the  memory  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor ;  the  bare  mention  of  her  name  drew  from  him 
expressions  of  dislike,  nay,  her  very  talents  he  affected  to  hold  cheap, 
while  he  denounced  her  morals.  These  proceedings,  though  perhaps 
neither  unjust  nor  unnatural  in  themselves,  were  very  distasteful  to  the 
English  people,  and  James's  popularity  had  suffered  a  serious  diminution 
ere  he  reached  London ;  nor  was  it  reinvigorated  by  the  closer  view 
which  men  were  then  enabled  to  take,  both  of  his  private  habits  and  of 
his  pubUc  conduct. 

James  came  to  England  full  of  the  most  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
wealth  and  power  to  which  he  had  succeeded.  He  believed  himself  to 
be,  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  term,  an  absolute  monarch,  and 
he  possessed  not  the  prudence,  under  any  circumstances,  to  conceal  that 
belief.  His  liberality,  also,  more  particularly  towards  those  of  his 
countrymen  who  followed  his  fortimes,  was  both  weak  and  mischievous. 
He  impoverished  himself  to  load  them  with  riches  and  honours ;  indeed, 
the  inconsiderate  prodigality  with  which  titles  were  bestowed  upon  the 
natives  of  both  kingdoms,  soon  brought  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
crown's  prerogatives  into  contempt.  But  it  was  not  in  these  particulars 
alone  tliat  James  exhibited  a  remarkable  iguoYvmce  o^  Wi^fc  Y^xasiv^'t'^  <5k\ 
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good  goverament,  and  of  the  genius  of  the  people  over  whom  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  preside.  His  domestic  policy  was  that  of  the  chief 
of  a  faction ;  his  foreign  contradicted  the  fondest  prejudices  of  his  sub- 
jects. But  he  was  scarcely  across  the  border  ere  deputations  from  botli 
the  Puritans  and  the  Papists  met  him :  the  one  soliciting  a  further 
extension  of  reformation  in  church  matters;  the  other  praying  for  a 
relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  under  which  they  groaned.  James  con- 
trived, by  his  mode  of  dealing  with  these  petitions,  to  disgust  and  ex- 
asperate the  bodies  from  which  they  came,  while  he  excited  in  the  minds 
of  churchmen  in  genei'al  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  his  good  faith  was  not 
wholly  to  be  relied  on. 

In  the  first  year  of  this  monarch's  reign,  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  the 
Lords  Grey  and  Cobham,  Sir  Grifiin  Markham,  and  others,  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  king's  person.  As  they  were  altogether  dis- 
imited  in  their  opinions  and  sentiments,  it  seems  difficult  to  conjecture 
the  use  to  which  they  could  have  turned  success,  however  ample,  for 
Grey  was  a  Pmitan,  Markham  a  Papist,  and  Cobham,  like  Baleigh,  of 
whom  he  was  the  tool,  a  sort  of  free-thinker  in  politics  and  religion. 
But  the  plot  was  discovered,  the  conspii-ators  an-ested,  and  put  upon 
their  trial  as  traitors.  The  evidence  against  them  was  sufficient  to 
satisfy  their  judges,  and  they  were  all  condemned ;  but  orJy  three  per- 
sons. Brook,  the  brother  of  Cobham,  and  two  Koman  Catholic  priests, 
suffered;  Grey,  Cobham,  and  Markham,  after  their  heads  had  been 
laid  upon  the  block,  had  their  lives  spared,  but  were,  with  ilaleigh,  con- 
fined in  the  Tower  for  the  remainder  of  their  days. 

The  alarm  of  E-aleigh's  conspii'ucy  having  passed  away,  and  the  cere- 
mony of  his  own  coronation  being  gone  through,  James,  whom  the 
Puritans  continued  to  harass  with  complaints  of  ecclesiastical  abuses, 
determined  to  bring  the  points  at  issue  between  them  and  the  bishops 
to  a  hearing.  With  this  view  he  commanded  a  deputation  from  the 
remonstrants  to  meet  the  prelates  at  Hampton  Court,  where,  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1604,  he  himself  appeared.  The  king  probably  would 
have  willingly  conceded  much,  had  he  found  the  complainants  at  all 
moderate  in  their  demands;  but  they  aimed  at  a  total  subversion  of 
episcopacy,  a  form  of  chiu'ch-govemment  to  which  James  was  sincerely 
attached ;  and  the  conference  led  to  nothing.  A  few  alterations,  chiefly 
explanatory,  were  indeed  introduced  into  some  of  the  services,  and  the 
practice  of  the  commissary  courts  was  ordered  to  be  revised ;  but  in 
every  other  respect,  the  spiiit  of  innovation  was  resisted,  and  its  advo- 
cates treated  with  coldness.  The  consequence  was  an  increased  hostility, 
on  their  part,  towards  the  church,  as  well  as  a  more  marked  distaste  to 
the  civil  government  by  which  it  was  fostered  and  upheld. 

From  this  conference  of  divines  the  king  proceeded  to  meet  his 

parliament,  which,  after  a  prolonged  recess,  occasioned  by  the  terrors 

of  a  plague,  once  more  met  for  the  transaction  of  business.     He  found 

J^,  on  almost  all  subjects,  more  disposed  to  wrangle  with  him  con- 
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oenung  their  natm*al  rights  and  privileges,  than  to  supply  those  pecu- 
niary wants  of  which  he  began  already  to  experience  the  pressure. 

The  truth,  indeed,  is,  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  learned,  even 
during  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  to  feel  and  to  act  upon  its 
own  importance.  Of  its  members,  moreover,  a  considerable  proportion 
were  strongly  tinged  with  the  principles  of  Puritanism ;  and  with  these 
the  results  of  the  Hampton  Court  controversy  told  very  unfavourably, 
in  reference  to  their  dealings  with  the  crown.  Principles  which  had 
been  acted  upon  under  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Tudor  were 
now  repudiated.  The  right  of  the  king  to  grant  monopolies  in  the 
conduct  of  trade,  was  called  in  question;  the  customs  of  purveyance, 
of  wardship,  and  other  feudal  rights,  were  denounced ;  and  a  project 
was  entertained  of  commuting  them  for  an  annual  pension  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  These  proceedings,  together  with  the  refusal  of  a 
subsidy,  exceedingly  provoked  the  monarch ;  but  that  which  distressed 
him  more  than  all  the  rest,  was  the  coldness  with  which  a  proposition 
for  a  legislative  imion  between  England  and  Scotland  was  received. 
It  had  been  the  favourite  project  of  his  whole  political  life ;  he  employed 
every  possible  expedient  to  accomplish  it ;  but  neither  now,  nor  after- 
wards, could  he  prevail  upon  the  Commons  of  England  seriously  to 
entertain  the  idea.  James  took  the  disappointment  much  to  heart ; 
nor  was  his  grief  diminished,  when  he  saw  that,  even  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  evinced  a  disposition  to 
interfere.  In  a  word,  the  first  session  of  his  first  parliament  proved 
to  James  exceedingly  unsatisfactory ;  and  he  brought  it  to  a  close  with 
a  fearful  conviction  on  his  mind,  that  the  power  of  the  crown  was  not 
more  absolute  in  England  than  he  had  found  it  to  be  in  his  native 
country. 

The  results  of  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court  seem  to  have  de- 
termined the  king  to  espouse  zealously  the  cause  of  the  establishment, 
and  of  it  alone.  The  convocation  harag  enacted  a  body  of  canons  for 
the  regulation  of  divers  matters  aflfecting  the  discipline  and  service  of  the 
church,  the  clergy  were  required  by  their  respective  diocesans  to  signify 
their  obedience,  and  all  who  refused,  were,  after  sufficient  time  devoted 
to  discussion,  deprived  of  their  benefices.  The  numbers  thus  deposed 
proved  to  be  very  inconsiderable — ^they  scarcely  amounted  to  fifty 
individuals  ;  but  they  were  an  active  and  a  fearless  band,  who  filled  the 
country  with  complaints  of  their  own  harsh  usage,  and  of  the  king's 
vehement  leaning  towards  Popery.  No  charge  could  be  less  just  than 
the  latter ;  yet  it  was  supported  by  evidence  which  excited,  in  the  minds 
of  more  than  the  Puritan  party,  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness.  It  was  shown 
that  James  had  permitted  the  most  severe  of  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Eoman  Catholics  to  fall  into  disuse.  He  had  connived  at  the  celebration 
of  the  mass  in  private  families,  and  had  not  expelled,  as  the  law 
required,  all  priests  and  missionaries  from  the  shores  of  England.  He 
BOW  made  haste  to  rescue  himself  fix)m  so  foul  a  caVvrnvn^ .    \a.  ^<i  Wsi^ 


too 
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as  the  Roman  Catholics  affirmed,  of  an  old  pledge  to  tlie  contrary,  a 
proclamation  appeared,  renewing  the  legal  fine  of  twenty  pounds  per 
month  upon  all  recusants,  and  requiring,  not  only  that  it  should  be 
regularly  paid  in  all  time  coming,  but  that  arrears  should  be  made 
good.  The  ferment  occasioned  by  this  measure  among  the  body 
against  whom  it  was  directed,  was,  as  he  expected,  very  great ;  and 
there  arose  out  of  it  one  of  the  most  atrocious  as  well  as  extravagant 
plots  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  makes  mention. 


In  what  corresiwndenoe  did  Cecil  engage  ? 

What  was  its  result  ? 

How  did  James  become  unpopular  with  his 
new  subjects  ? 

What  exaggerated  notions  did  he  imbibe  ? 

How  did  hie  bring  his  prerogative  into  con- 
tempt ? 

In  what  manner  did  he  deal  with  the  petitions 
of  the  Puritans  and  the  Papists  ? 

What  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  P 

^liat  was  the  fate  of  the  conspuutors  ? 


What  was  the  object  and  the  result  of  the 

Hamptim  Court  conference  P 
What    disposition    did    James's    parliament 

evince  P 
On  what  ground  were  certain  clergymen  de- 


What 


CTC 

rived  of  their  benefices  P 


charge  was  made  against  the  king  ? 
How  did  he  meet  it  P 

What  effect  was  produced  upon   tbe  parties 
affected  P 
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[James  I., 
1603.J 


[James  VT., 
1567.1 


VBAKCJU 


[Henry  IV., 
1589.] 


eXBMAKT. 


[Rodolph  n., 
1576.J 


SPAXir. 


[Philip  in., 
1598.] 


PAPAL 
8TATKS. 


[Clement 
VIII.,  1592.] 
Leo  XI. 
Paul  V. 


1604  The  Gunpowder  conspirators  hire  a  house 

for  their  operations.  May  24;  commence 
their  mine,  Dec.  11. 

1605  John  Stow,  the  antiquary,  died,  April  5; 

bom  1572. 

——  Discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  Nov.  6; 
execution  of  the  conspirators,  Jan.  1606. 

— -  An  act  passed  "  for  the  bringing  in  of  a 
fresh  stream  of  running  water  to  the 
north  parts  of  the  city  of  London,"  being 
the  origin  of  the  New  River  Waterworlc ; 


the  necessary  powers  were  gram 
corporation  of  the  city,  and  by  th 
ferred,  in  1608,  to  Sir  Hugh  I 


tedio  the 

them  trans- 

„     Middleton. 

The  undertaking  was  completed  in  1613. 

1605  Lord  Bacon's  treatise  0»  Me  Advancement 

of  learning,  being  the  first  part   of  his 

great   work,    "  The  Instauration  of  the 

Sciences,"  was  published  this  year. 

In  this  year,  according  to  Stow,  "began 

the  ordinary  use  of  caroaOut"  a  spedes 
of  coach. 


'PHERE  was  one  Kobert  Catesby,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  and 
■*■  opulent  family,  which  had  been  settled,  during  several  generations, 
at  Ashby  St.  Leger's,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  was  likewise  possessed 
of  considerable  property  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  The  father  of  this 
man,  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  had  more  than  once  been  imprisoned 
for  recusancy ;  but  the  son,  as  soon  as  he  attained  to  the  years  of  dis- 
cretion, abandoned  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  without  professing 
any  religion  at  all,  impaired  both  his  fortune  and  his  health  by  his  ex- 
cesses. In  1598,  he  became  again  a  Papist ;  and  a  disposition  naturally 
sanguine  taking  a  novel  turn,  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Romish  religion.  Catesby  was  one  of  the  desperate 
band,  who,  after  stipulating  for  perfect  liberty  of  conscience,  joined 
Essex  in  his  revolt.  He  had  been  from  the  first  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  the  claims  of  the  king  of  Scots ;  and  he  was  now  wound  up  to  a 
pitch  of  fiir}%  by  the  exaction  of  repeated  fines,  which  left  him  master 
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of  no  ideas  except  such  as  seemed  to  bear  upon  the  avenging  of  his 
church's  wrongs,  by  the  destruction  of  her  oppressors. 

Negotiations  for  peace  with  Spain  were  by  this  time  far  advanced ; 
indeed,  it  had  been  one  of  the  first  acts  in  James's  reign  to  put  an  end 
to  a  war  in  which  he  himself  took  no  interest,  however  agreeable  it 
might  be  to  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects.  To  foreign  aid,  therefore, 
Catesby  could  not  look  ;  and  from  any  open  insurrection  he  was  aware 
that  no  good  result  could  ensue.  He  resolved  to  play  a  darker  and  a 
more  desperate  game ;  he  determined  to  destroy  at  once  both  the  king 
and  the  members  of  the  legislatm'e,  by  blowing  up  the  parliament- 
house  with  gunpowder.  For  some  time  he  pondered  this  hideous 
project  alone ;  but  finding  the  necessity  of  some  confidant  and  asso- 
ciate, he  opened  his  mind,  at  length,  to  an  old  acquaintance,  Thomas, 
the  younger  brother  of  Robert  Winter,  of  Huddington,  in  Worcester- 
shire. Winter  was  greatly  shocked  by  the  proposal,  and  for  a  time 
resisted  it.  But  the  artful  reasonings  of  his  friend  gradually  under- 
mined his  better  principles,  and  he  stipulated,  in  the  end,  only  for  such 
delay  as  should  enable  them  to  solicit  the  mediation  of  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador in  their  favour.  The  Spanish  ambassador  proved  lukewarm, 
as  Catesby  had  anticipated.  Nevertheless  the  journey  which  Wintei 
untlertook  for  the  pmpose  of  sounding  him,  threw  in  their  way  an  as- 
sociate of  incalculable  value — namely,  Guy  Fawkes,  a  native  of  York- 
shire, a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  a  man  of  indomitable  courage.  Him 
Winter  brought  back  from  Ostend — where,  being  thrown  out  of  ser- 
\'ice  in  the  Spanish  army,  he  was  sojourning ;  and  he  became,  in  due 
time,  not  only  a  partner  in  the  counsels  of  the  cabal,  but  the  most  for- 
ward instniment  in  carrying  them  into  execution. 

While  Winter  was  thus  occupied  abroad,  Catesby  had  communicated 
his  secret  to  two  persons  at  home,  namely,  to  Thomas  Percy,  a  relative 
of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  wiithed  under  the  conviction  that 
James  had  deceived  him,*  and  to  John  W^right,  a  recent  convert  to 
Komanism,  and  of  course  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  peraecution.  He  had 
barely  mastered  their  prejudices  against  an  act  so  atrocious,  when  Win- 
ter and  Fawkes  airived,  and  the  whole  received  the  sacrament  from  the 
hands  of  Father  Gerard,  a  Jesiut  missionary,  in  pledge  of  their  fidelity 
one  towards  another.  Still  the  conspirators  lingered,  as  men  are  apt  to 
do  on  the  brink  of  so  foid  a  precipice,  hoping  that  some  accident  might 
yet  occur,  which  should  relieve  them  from  the  terrible  obligation  into 
which  they  had  entered.  But  when  weeks  and  months  passed  away, 
and  the  persecution  continued  unabated,  and  Spain,  after  a  cold  re- 
monstrance, gave  them  up  to  the  mercy  of  their  rulers,  the  associates, 
abandoning  all  hope  except  in  their  own  exertions,  determined  at  every 
hazard  to  proceed.     They  exhorted  one  another  to  sacrifice  their  lives, 

*  It  was  he  who  contended  that  Jamen  had  come  t  sistin  securing  his  succession.   James  denied, 
to  'erm8  with  the  Roman  Cntholica,  wliile  yet  in  |  with  apparent  truth,  that  any  sucli  pledge  had 
Edinburgh,  and  wlio  asserted  that  the  king  of  j  been  given;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  large  pro- 
Scots  had  promit>ed  to  afford  them  a  free  exer-     portion  of  IV\«  Uoxcuiav  C«iX^q\\c»  \«NCivx(«^\!^>sci^ 
die  of  their  religion,  provided  tiiejr  would  as-  I  and  aaslgived  \.Y)\a  «a  XYvftVc  tvoAn^TL  Icit  ^\x^%  vw 
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like  the  Maccabees  of  old,  for  the  deliverance  of  their  brethren,  and  pro- 
nounced it  a  lawful  retribution  to  bury  the  authors  of  their  wrongs  amid 
the  ruins  of  that  house  in  which  laws  so  iniquitous  had  been  enacted. 

There  was  an  empty  house,  with  a  garden  annexed  to  it,  contiguous 
to  the  old  palace  of  Westminster,  which  they  found,  upon  examination, 
to  be  well  adapted  to  their  purposes.  They  hired  it  in  Percy's  name, 
and  began  after  awhile  to  dig  through  the  garden- wall  into  a  dilapidated 
building  which  abutted  upon  the  parliament-house.  Never  did  captives 
toiling  for  deliverance  from  bondage  display  greater  zeal  or  patience. 
They  divided  the  day  into  three  portions,  each  consisting  of  eight  hours, 
and  devoting  two  of  these  to  labour,  and  one  to  rest,  they  took  it  by 
turns  to  sleep  and  to  work,  either  in  forcing  a  passage  through  the 
wall,  which  proved  to  be  three  yards  in  thickness,  or  in  burying  the 
rubbish  under  the  soil  of  the  garden.  But  while  their  task  was  yet  in- 
complete (they  began  on  the  11th  of  December,  1604),  they  learned 
that  the  parliament  which  had  been  sununonedfor  February,  1605,  was 
prorogued  till  the  3rd  of  October,  and  they  immediately  broke  up,  with 
the  design  of  spending  the  Christmas  holidays  at  their  respective  homes 
— without  holding  the  slightest  communication,  by  letter  or  message, 
one  with  the  other. 

While  they  were  in  this  state,  Catesby  took  advantage  of  a  commis- 
sion granted  to  him  by  the  king,  and  began  to  prepare  men,  horses, 
and  arms,  as  if  for  future  service.  He  applied  likewise  to  Gramet,  the 
head  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  to  confirm  the  wavering  resolution  of 
his  associates,  and  by  putting  to  him  hypothetical  questions,  drew  forth 
such  answers  as  set  their  reviving  scruples  to  sleep.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  communication  of  the  design  to  other  parties ;  among 
whom  were  Bates,  a  confidential  servant  of  Catesby,  who  was  employed 
to  couyey  anns  into  Worcestershire ;  Keys,  a  man  of  great  resolution, 
and  desperate  from  the  loss  of  his  property ;  Grant,  the  owner  of  a 
house  at  Norbrook,  which  lay  conveniently  for  their  future  operations, 
and  Ambrose  Rookwood,  of  Stanningfield  in  Suffolk,  who  could  furnish 
a  valuable  stud  of  horses.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  conspirators, 
having  resumed  their  labours,  were  one  day  alarmed  by  a  noise  which 
appeared  to  proceed  from  some  room  immediately  over  their  heads,  and 
they  ascertained  on  inquiry,  that  there  was  a  vaiilted  cellar  beneath  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  was  at  that  critical  moment  offered  for  hire. 
Percy  became,  without  loss  of  time,  the  nominal  tenant ;  and  into  it 
was  conveyed  the  gunpowder,  with  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  load 
a  mine,  already  carried  to  a  partial  degree  through  the  garden-wall,  and 
under  the  foundations  of  the  upper  house  of  parliament. 

Guy  Pawkes  was  despatched,  during  the  summer,  to  Flanders  ;  where, 

besides  holding  frequent  and  confidential  correspondence  with  some  of 

the  leading  Jesuits,  he  exerted  himself  to  establish  a  dep6t  of  arms  and 

jnUitajy  stores,  at  a  point  within  easy  sail  of  the  English  coast.     This 

doncj  he  returned  to  his  confederates  •,  ivot,  however,  without  having  ex- 
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cited  the  suspicion  of  the  vigilant  Cecil ;  ayd  found  them  preparing  the 
means  of  action  by  a  further  extension  of  their  confidence,  and  the  secret 
enrobnent  of  troops.  But  just  at  this  moment  the  hopes  of  all  were 
unexpectedly  darkened,  by  the  appearance  of  a  royal  proclamation,  which 
*  extended  the  prorogation  of  parliament  from  October  to  the  5th  day  of 
November.  Great  indeed  was  the  alarm  excited  by  this  casual  circum- 
stance ;  nor  was  it  removed  till  Winter,  by  closely  watching  the  conduct 
of  the  commissioners,  had  ascertained  that  they  met  above  the  mine, 
with  the  perfect  coolness  of  men  altogether  unaware  of  the  proximity 
of  danger. 

Hitherto  the  heavj*^  expenses  of  the  conspiracy  had  been  exclusively 
defrayed  by  Catesby,  for  his  coadjutors  were  aU  men  of  broken  fortunes, 
and  he  cheerfully  devoted  his  property,  as  he  risked  his  life,  to  the  cause 
in  which  he  had  embarked.  Now,  however,  his  funds  began  to  fail,  and 
taking  the  precaution  of  swearing  them  to  secrecy,  he  opened  his  mind 
to  two  individuals.  Sir  Everard  Digby,  of  Diystoke  in  Eutlandshire,  a 
youth  of  one-and- twenty,  Francis  Tresham,  of  Rushton,  in  North- 
amptonsldre,  a  man  of  maturer  years,  and  still  more  extensive  means. 
Fifteen  hundred  pounds  were  obtained  from  Digby,  as  well  as  an  assur-. 
ance  that  men  and  horses  should  be  forthcoming  in  the  hour  of  need ;  but 
Tresham,  though  he  advanced  not  less  than  two  thousand  pounds,  seems 
to  have  regarded  the  enterprise,  from  the  first,  with  strong  misgivings, 
if  not  with  a  more  hostile  feeling. 

The  middle  of  October  had  now  arrived,  and  all  things  appeared  to 
indicate  that,  whatever  suspicions  might  attach  to  the  persons  of  some 
of  the  conspirators,  the  nature  of  their  design  had  not  yet  transpired. 
When  they  met  to  make  their  final  arrangements,  after  some  debate,  it 
was  agreed  that  certain  popish  lords  ought  to  be  spared,  and  a  list  was 
made  out  of  such  as  it  might  be  advisable  to  warn  in  order  that  they 
might  absent  themselves  from  the  devoted  assembly.  To  Fawkes  was 
assigned  the  task  of  firing  the  train ;  to  Percy,  the  care  of  seizing  the 
young  Prince  Charles.  Dunchurch,  in  Warwickshire,  was  named  as  the 
point  of  general  rendezvous  ;  whence  Digby,  Tresham,  Grant,  and  their 
associates,  were  to  proceed  to  the  house  of  Lord  Harrington,  and  pos« 
sess  themselves  of  the  infant  princess  Elizabeth.  Meanwhile  Catesby 
undertook  to  proclaim  the  heir-apparent  at  Charing  Cross,  and  to  issue 
a  declaration  against  monopolies,  purveyances,  and  wardships.  Last  of 
all,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  regent,  who  should  administer  the  royal 
authority  during  the  nonage ;  though  the  name  of  the  individual,  whom 
it  was  proposed  to  advance  to  so  perilous  a  dignity,  was  not  permitted 
to  transpire. 

As  the  moment  of  action  drew  near,  Tresham's  uneasiness  became 
more  and  more  perceptible,  and  he  proposed  a  suspension  of  the  project, 
on  various  grounds,  at  least  till  the  close  of  the  session.  This  was  done 
after  his  associates  had  declared  themselves  averse  to  include  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  who  had  manied  his  sister,  among  the  nxnoibeii  oi  \)ao^^  \^Wkv.*^ 
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would  be  desirable  to  spare^  But  Catesby,  though  he  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  dissemble  with  the  doubter,  so  far  as  might  be  done  by  an 
affected  acquiescence  in  his  wishes,  never  for  a  moment  relaxed  in  his 
own  exertions,  or  withdrew  his  own  eyes  from  the  goal  that  was  before 
them.  Whether  Tresham  was  deceived  or  not,  the  events  of  a  few  days 
gave  proof  that  either  he,  or  some  one  else  privy  to  the  whole  affair, 
was  resolved  to  save  Lord  Monteagle  at  all  hazards.  That  nobleman, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  had  withdrawn  to  a  country  house,  and 
was  at  supper  with  a  few  friends,  when  a  letter  was  handed  to  him  by  a 
servant,  which  had  been  delivered  in  by  a  tall  man,  closely  wrapped  up 
in  a  cloak.  Monteagle  requested  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  waited 
upon  him  to  read  it  aloud ;  and  it  ran  thus  : 

"  My  Lord,  out  of  the  love  I  have  to  some  of  your  friends,  I  have  a 
care  of  your  preservation,  therefore  I  would  advise  you,  as  you  tender 
your  life,  to  devise  some  excuse  to  shift  off  your  attendance  at  this  par- 
liament, for  God  and  man  hath  concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of 
this  time ;  and  think  not  slightly  of  this  advertisement,  but  retire  your- 
self into  your  country,  where  you  may  expect  the  event  in  safety ;  for 
though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet  I  say  they  shall  receive  a 
terrible  blow  this  parliament,  and  yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurts  them. 
This  counsel  is  not  to  be  contemned,  because  it  may  do  you  good  and  can 
do  you  no  harm,  for  the  danger  is  past  as  soon  as  you  have  burned  the 
letter,  and  I  hope  God  will  give  you  the  grace  to  make  good  use  of  it ; 
to  whose  holy  protection  I  commend  you." 

This  strange  and  incoherent  epistle,  to  which  neither  date  nor  signa- 
ture was  attached,  was  laid,  by  Lord  Monteagle,  before  the  minister,  by 
whom,  after  some  time  spent  in  a  vain  effort  to  discover  its  import,  it 
was  communicated  to  the  king.  The  latter,  whose  natural  timidity  was, 
l)erhaps,  quickened  by  the  recollection  of  his  father's  fate,  pronounced 
that  the  threatened  blow  could  come  only  from  an  explosion  of  gunpow- 
der. His  opinion  being  adopted  by  the  members  of  the  council,  pre- 
parations were  made  to  investigate  the  matter  more  closely.  The  con- 
spirators were  not  left  in  ignorance  of  these  proceedings.  Soon  after 
the  letter  had  been  put  into  the  king's  hands,  the  same  gentleman  who 
read  it  at  Lord  Monteagle's  table,  informed  Winter  of  what  had  happened 
— while  Tresham,  so  early  as  the  1st  of  November,  assured  his  associates 
that  their  plot  was  discovered,  and  its  success  impossible.  Such  warn- 
ings, coming  from  such  quarters,  excited  among  them  some  alarm,  yet 
they  resolved  to  go  on.  A  few  alterations  were,  indeed,  made  in  the 
casting  of  the  several  parts  which  they  had  undertaken  to  play ;  for 
Fawkes  now  posted  himself  as  a  guard  within  the  cellar;  Percy  and  Winter 
undertook  to  superinfend  the  operations  in  London,  while  Catesby  and 
Wright  departed  for  the  general  rendezvous  in  W^arwickshii^e.  But, 
willing  to  be  convinced  by  Percy's  arguments,  that  Tresham  only  feigned 
what  he  feared,  they  refused  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 

On  the  4tb  of  Novembei  the  members  of  the  conspiracy  repaii'ed  to 
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the  stations  which  had  been  severally  allotted  to  them.  They  met  with 
no  interruption,  nor  discerned  any  cause  of  alarm,  till  towards  the  even- 
ing of  that  day,  when  Pawkes,  who  kept  watch  in  the  cellar,  found  him- 
self suddenly  confronted  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  who,  with  Lord 
Montague,  had,  according  to  custom,  inspected  the  preparations  which 
were  made  to  receive  the  parliament.  Little  conversation  passed  between 
them,  for  the  nobles  took  no  further  notice  of  Fawkes  than  to  question 
him  as  to  the  proprietor  of  the  fuel,  over  which  he  seemed  to  keep 
guard.  Yet  even  that,  slight  as  it  was,  would  have  excited  extremely 
uneasy  sensations  in  any  man,  whose  nerves  were  not  cast  in  an  iron 
mould,  like  those  of  the  conspirator.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  even 
Fawkes's  heart  misgave  him  for  a  moment — at  ail  events,  it  is  certain 
that  he  sought  out  Percy,  to  whom  he  made  a  report  of  what  had 
occuiTcd.  But  reassured  by  the  lofty  bearing  of  his  confederate,  he 
immediately  returned  to  his  post ;  and  made  ready,  in  the  event  of  any 
accident  occurring,  to  fire  the  train  at  once,  and  perish  together  with  his 
enemies.  Such  was  his  determination,  when  about  two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  visit  the  magazine,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  that  all  was  in  order.  He  had  applied  the  key 
to  the  lock  with  this  view,  when  a  body  of  soldiers,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  suddenly  rushed  upon  him,  and  as  he  could  not 
lay  his  hand  on  his  sword,  or  offer  the  smallest  resistance,  overpowered 
and  disarmed  him.  The  whole  device  was  forthwith  laid  bare.  Behind 
the  door  stood  a  dark  lantern,  which  contained  a  lighted  taper ;  trains 
were  laid  along  the  floor  to  communicate  with  the  fuel,  and  beneath  the 
fuel  were  concealed  two  hogsheads  and  thirty-two  barrels  of  gunpowder. 
Finally,  in  the  pockets  of  the  prisoner  himself — ^who  was  ready  cloaked 
and  booted  for  a  jom'ney — were  discovered  three  slow  matches,  con- 
cerning the  intended  use  of  which  no  one  could  entertain  a  doubt. 

Early  as  it  was,  the  king  had  already  risen,  and  at  four,  o'clock 
the  prisoner  was  brought  for  interrogation  before  him  and  the  council. 
Nothing  daunted  by  their  presence,  the  prisoner  behaved  with  the 
same  unbending  resolution  which  had  characterized  him  throughout 
the  conspiracy.  He  gave  his  name  as  Johnson,  stated  that  he  belonged 
to  Percy,  avowed  his  design  to  destroy  the  parliament,  but  positively 
refused  to  say  whether  he  had  any  confederates.  Even  the  rack,  which, 
on  his  removal  to  the  Tower,  was  applied,  failed  to  wring  from  him  a 
confession,  till  the  confederates,  by  appearing  in  arms,  rendered  fm-ther 
concealment  useless.  The  truth,  indeed,  is  that  intelligence  of  Fawkes'^ 
capture  was  not  slow  in  reaching  those  members  of  the  plot  whose 
business  it  was  to  remain  in  London.  They  instantly  took  arms  and 
hastened  down  to  Dunchurch,  where,  under  the  pretext  of  a  hunting- 
party,  Digby  had  drawn  together  a  numerous  body  of  his  friends 
and  adherents.  But  the  dejection  displayed  in  their  countenances, 
and  the  long  and  secret  conference  >vhich  they  held  with  thsxi  Wi"^^ 
soon  caused  an  ahinn  of  disappointed  treason  to  m^^.     ^^Bfc  ^'^ 
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one  the  guests  stole  away,  till  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were 
deserted  by  all,  except  a  handful  of  attendants — who  swelled  their 
total  strength  to  about  eighty  persons.  With  these,  who  were  well 
armed  and  mounted,  they  boldly  took  the  field.  As  it  was  useless 
now  to  seize  the  person  of  the  princess,  they  thought  only  of  in- 
creasing their  numbers ;  and  rode  with  this  view  through  the  counties 
of  Warwick  and  Worcester.  But  to  their  indescribable  chagrin  not  a 
Eoman  Catholic  joined  them,  while  the  sheriifs  followed  whithersoever 
they  went,  with  the  whole  array  of  the  counties.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  resolved  to  make  one  effort  more,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
failure,  to  perish.  At  Holbeach,  the  pm*suers  closed  upon  them,  but  as 
they  consisted  of  a  disorderly  crowd,  it  was  considered  not  impossible 
to  defeat  them  by  a  sudden  attack ;  and  it  was  justly  argued,  that  even 
such  a  victory,  if  it  failed  to  accomplish  anything  further,  would,  at  all 
events,  secure  a  retreat  for  themselves  beyond  sea.  As  if  fate,  how- 
ever, had  determined  to  thwart  them  in  all  their  undertakings,  even 
their  magazine  of  gunpowder  became  accidentally  ignited,  and,  besides 
stripping  them  of  the  last  means  of  efficient  resistance,  maimed  a 
immber  of  their  chiefs,  so  that  they  were  totally  incapable  of  exertion. 
Now,  then,  to  die  like  men  seemed  the  only  alternative  left.  Those 
who  had  escaped  the  explosion  threw  open  the  gates,  and  rushed  out, 
sword  in  hand,  only  that  they  might  be  mowed  down  by  the  bullets  of 
their  enemies,  who  fired  upon  them  in  comparative  security.  Percy 
and  Catesby  fell  covered  with  wounds;  Digby,  Kookwood,  Winter, 
and  others,  were  taken;  and  all,  as  well  as  Garnet  the  Jesuit,  died 
upon  the  scaffold,  not  only  confessing  their  crime,  but  making  a 
boast  of  it. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  unnatural  in  the  Protestant  people  of  England,  to 
attach  a  portion  of  the  guilt  of  a  purely  Popish  conspiracy  to  the  whole 
body  of  Koman  Catholics  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  king,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  willingly  confined  his  censures  to  a  few  men  of 
rank,  whose  peculiar  circumstances  appeared  to  connect  them,  in  some 
degree,  either  with  the  conspirators  or  their  design.  The  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, for  example,  being  a  relative  of  Percy,  was  fined  to  the  amount 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  The  Lords 
Mordaunt,  Stourton,  and  Montague,  having  been  convicted  of  a  design  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  meeting  of  parliament,  were  amerced  in  lesser 
sums.  But  these  acts,  though  sufficiently  arbitrary,  feU  far  short  of  the 
people's  expectations.  When  the  parliament  met,  James  recommended 
to  his  Commons  to  forget,  as  he  already  did,  the  violence  which  had  been 
offered  to  them.  The  Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeded  to  pass 
bills  more  and  more  severe  against  the  professors  of  Popeiy.  A  new  oath 
of  abjm-ation  was  invented ;  new  penalties  were  attached  to  recusancy ; 
and  new  powers  afforded  to  magistrates,  and  even  to  constables,  for 
discovering  and  bringing  to  justice  inveterate  delinquents.  To  James, 
}vhose  natural  disposition  was  lenient,  and  vAio  -woxjld.  liave  willingly 
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stood  well,  had  it  been  possible  to  do  so,  even  with  the  court  of 
Borne,  these  enactments  proved  the  reverse  of  palatable.  Nevertheless 
he  was  compelled  to  go  with  the  stream  ;  and  as,  in  due  time,  he  entered 
the  lists  as  a  controversialist  in  defence  of  the  oath  to  which  he  had 
.  assented,  it  excites  no  surprise  to  discover  that  his  zeal  became,  by 
degrees,  more  ardent,  and  his  proceedings  more  arbitrary. 


Who  was  Robert  Catesby  P  by  what  cause  was 
he  irritated  against  the  Government  ? 

What  scheme  ol  revenge  did  he  devise  ? 

What  associates  did  he  procure  P 

To  whom  did  they  fanatically  compare  them- 
selves? 

How  did  they  proceed  to  execute  their  design  ? 

By  what  information  were  they  induct  to 
suspend  their  operations  for  a  time  ? 

How  was  the  interval  employed  ? 

Uow  was  their  design  facilitated  when  they 
resumed  their  labours  P 

How  was  Guy  Fawkes  employed  ? 

What  alarmed  the  conspirators  P 

To  whom  did  Catesby  apply  for  pecuniary  aid  ? 

Whom  did  the  conspirators  resolve  to  warn 


against  attending  the  parliament  ? 

How  did  they  assign  the  different  parts  thej 
were  to  act  ? 

What  proposition  did  Tresham  xurgQ  ? 

What  letter  was  delivered  to  Lord  Monteagle  P 

What  interpretation  did  the  king  put  upon  it  P 

What  caused  some  alterations  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  conspirators  P 

Belate  the  seizure  of  Guy  Fawkes. 

How  did  he  behave  before  the  council,  and  in 
prison  ? 

Belate  the  sequel  of  the  conspiracy. 

What  measures  were  taken  against  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  and  others  P 

What  laws  did  the  parliament  enact  ? 

What  effect  was  produced  upon  the  king  ? 
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ZNGLAiri)  ASD  SCOTLAND. 


[James  I., 
16(I3.J 


[James  VI., 
1567.] 


FBANCB. 


[Henry  IV., 

15»9,] 
Louis  Xlll. 


QBKMASY. 


[Rodolph  II., 
1572.J 

Matthias. 


SPAIK. 


[Philip  III., 
15iW.] 


PAPAL 
BXATKS. 


[Paul  v., 

16U5.] 


1605^7  Henry  Hall  made  three  fruitless  at- 
tempts, for  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  dis- 
cover a  north-west  passage. 

1607  Serious  riots  in  Northamptonshire  and 
the  neighbouring  comities,  occasioned 
by  the  general  inclosure  of  waste  lands. 

— —  Third  recorded  appearance  of  the  comet, 
afterwards  known  as  Halley's, 

— —  First  permanent  British  settlement  in 
North  America  formed  by  "the  London 
Company,"  under  charter  from  James; 
James  I'own  founded. 

1607-10  Three  attempts  to  discover  the  north- 
west passage  made  by  Hudson,  in  the 
last  of  which  he  was  abandoned  by  his 
crew, 

1608-9  A  very  severe  frost  happened  this  win- 
ter; a  fair  was  held  on  the  Thames. 

1609  The  charter  of  the  East  India  Company 

rei;ewed,  constituting  them  a  body  cor- 
porate for  ever;   their  exclusive   privi- 
feges,  however,  to  cease  at  anv  time  on 
three  years'  notice  if  found  prejudicial. 
Mulberry-trees  introduced  into  England. 

1610  The  telescope  first  applied  to  astronomical 

purposes  by  Galileo  at  Padua. 
Henry  IV.  of  France  assassinated  by  Ra- 

vaillac,  May  14. 
Potatoes  introduced  into  Ireland,  a  small 

quantity  being  sent  out  by  Sir  W.  Raleigh 

to  be  planted  in  a  garden  on  his  estate  in 

the  vicinity  of  Youghal. 
—  The  colonization  of  Ulster  oomroenoed  on 

a  systematic  plan  by  King  James. 

1611  The  order  of  baronets  instituted  by  James; 

the  first  patents  dated  May  22. 
— —  ThcHXuw  Sutton,  who  fbunded  tho  Chuter 


House,  this  year,  died,  Deo.  12;  bom 
1582. 

1611  A  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  or  "King 

James's  Bible,"  published,  being  that 
now  in  use. 

1612  A  firman,  or  decree,  granted  by  the  Mo- 

gul, Jan.  11,  permitting  the  English  to 
establish  fitctories  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad, 
Cambaya,  and  Goea,  and  guaranteeing 
the  security  of  their  property  on  the 
payment  ot  an  import  duty  of  S^  per 
cent. 

The  East  India  Company  changes  from  a 

Regulated  into  a  Jomt  Stock  Company ; 
£418,691  raised  as  a  first  joint  stock, 
and  employed  in  four  voyages  in  the 
four  succeeding  years,  at  an  average 
profit  of  87^  per  cent. 

Sir  John  Hanington,  the  translator  of 

Ariosto,  died ;  born  1561. 

1612-13  Sir  Thomas  Button,  in  search  of  a 
north-west  passage,  passed  Hudson's 
strait,  and,  after  having  wintered, 
reached  lat.  65°. 

1618  Marriaee  of  James's  daughter  Elizabeth 
with  the  Elector  Palatine,  whence  sprung 
the  House  of  Brunswick. 

1614  Settlement  of  New  York  in  North  Ame- 

rica by  the  Dutch. 

1615  Francis  Beaumont,  the  dramatist,  died, 

March  9;  born  1586. 

Robert  Bylot,  in  search  of  a  north-west 

passage,  reached  lat.  65°  SO'. 

1616  Cervantes  died,  April  23;  bom  1549. 

Shakspeare  died,  at  Stratford-upon-Avon« 

April  23;  boml^G^. 
The  eai\  and  co\uv\am  oil  ^m«c«»\.  ^\l« 
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victed  of  mnrder,  but  saved  from  punish- 
ment  by  the  king. 

1616  Richard  Hakluvt,  author  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  Vovages  and  Travels,  died, 
Nov.  28 ;  bom  about  1553. 

R.  Bylot  and  Wm.  Baffin   sailed  round 

the  sea  which  bears  the  name  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  which,  in  consequence  of  their 


report,  was  supposed  to  be  a  bay,  until 
PanVs  first  voyage  in  1819. 

1617  Cape  Horn  doubled  by  the  Dutch  navi- 
gators, Lemaire  and  Schouten. 

Ix)rd  Napier,  the  inventor  of  the  method 

of  logarithms,  died,  April  8 ;  bom  1550. 

-— —  The  kirk  of  Scotland  reduced  to  an  oufr> 
ward  conformity  with  that  of  England. 


TN  the  year  1607,  the  peace  of  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Warwick, 
■'-  and  Leicester,  was  disturbed  by  the  mutinous  assemblage,  in  various 
parts,  of  bodies  of  labouring  men,  who  declared  that  it  was  impossible 
to  earn  a  subsistence,  in  consequence  of  the  extent  to'  which  the  farms 
had  been  converted  into  grass  parks.  Armed  only  with  hammers, 
saws,  pickaxes,  and  other  instruments  of  husbandly,  the  malcontents 
began  a  furious  attack  upon  all  inclosures — pulling  down  the  fences, 
levelling  brick  walls,  and  filling  up  the  ditches  by  which  they  were 
surrounded.  Wherever  they  went,  the  insurgents  were  well  received 
by  the  populace,  who,  for  the  most  part,  joined  them;  and  the  only 
violence  which  they  offered  to  the  persons  of  such  as  remonstrated, 
was  to  force  them  into  their  ranks,  and  compel  them  to  work.  These 
unarmed  mobs  struck  the  greatest  panic  into  the  minds  of  their  supe- 
riors ;  and  they  were  not  dispersed  till  the  nobles  put  themselves  at 
the  head  of  their  armed  retainers,  when  a  good  many  were  cut  down  by 
the  exasperated  yeomanry,  and  a  few  of  the  ringleaders  suffered  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  executioners. 

Besides  this  outbreak,  the  domestic  annals  of  England,  during  the 
interval  between  the  years  1606  and  1617,  present  us  with  little  else 
than  a  detail  of  the  follies  and  extravagances  of  a  profuse  and  profligate 
court,  and  of  a  series  of  struggles  which  were  incessantly  carried  on 
between  the  crown  and  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  their 
mutual  privileges.  James,  a  weak,  though  doubtless  a  learned  prince, 
appears  to  have  been  constantly  under  the  guidance  of  some  favourite, 
whose  talents  and  experience  were  rarely  such  as  to  justify  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him.  An  agreeable  person,  a  taste  for  pageants  and 
shows,  a  pert  manner,  even  though  displayed  towards  himself,  were 
qualities  which  the  king  of  England  knew  not  how  to  resist ;  and  hence, 
while  his  council  abounded  with  wise  and  able  statesmen,  his  own  pro- 
ceedings were  rarely  distinguished  by  any  show  of  political  wisdom. 
Among  such  favourites  there  were  two,  of  whom,  by  reason  of  the 
influence  which  they  exercised  over  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  notice.  The  first  was  a  Scotchman,  by  name 
Robert  Can*e,  a  youth  of  good  family,  but  poor,  whom  the  accidental 
fracture  of  his  leg,  by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  during  a  tournament,  intro- 
duced to  the  king's  notice.  Him  James,  after  tending  him  as  a  father 
would  a  son,  during  his  confinement,  and  personally  instructing  him 
in  letters,  and  "  the  craft  of  statesmanship,"  advanced  successively  to 
the  honours  of  knighthood,  of  the  peerage,  and  of  a  privy  councillor. 
He  became,  in  short,  the  dispenser  of  royal  favours,  and  the  pole- 
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star  by  which  the  courtiers  steered  their  course ;  and  for  a  while  his 
conduct  lay  open  to  slight  censure.  But  an  unfortunate  attachment  to 
the  young  lady  Essex,  which  was  as  unfortunately  returned,  led  him 
into  crimes  each  more  heinous  than  the  other.  His  first  offence  was 
an  intrigue  with  this  beautiful  but  giddy  woman ;  his  next,  the  pro- 
curing ^  divorce  between  the  adulteress  and  her  husband,  and  th^n 
taking  her  to  wife.  So  far  he  did  nothing  which  could  injure  him 
in  the  eyes  of  his  master,  or  seriously  aifect  his  reputation  among  a 
body  of  corrupt  courtiers  ;  but  the  third  crime  laid  to  his  charge  could 
not  be  overlooked.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  an  unprincipled  but  able 
man,  had  been  his  confidant  in  the  beginning  of  this  affair,  though  he 
strenuously  dissuaded  him  from  a  marriage  with  the  partner  of  his 
crime.  Carre,  now  earl  of  Somerset,  was  weak  enough  to  inform  his 
wife  of  the  matter,  and  Overbury  being  thrown  into  prison,  died  there, 
as  was  alleged,  of  poison.  It  was  but  natural  that  suspicion  should 
attach  to  the  Somersets,  who  were  put  upon  their  trial.  They  were 
found  guilty ;  she,  upon  her  own  confession,  he  on  presumptive  evi- 
dence, and  they  were  both  condemned  to  die.  But  James  could  not 
bring  himself  to  command  the  execution  of  one  whom  he  had  once 
trusted.  The  miserable  pair,  after  a  long  confinement  in  the  Tower, 
were  released,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  obscurity  and 
mutual  hate ;  subsisting  on  a  pension  which  they  received  from  James's 
bounty. 

The  other  favourite  was  George  Villiers,  a  man  of  very  difi«rent 
temperament;  equally  attractive  in  his  personal  appearance,  but  far 
more  ambitious,  more  haughty,  more  wayward,  and  more  passionate. 
He  had  attained  the  age  of  one-and-twenty,  and  was  just  returned  from 
foreign  travel,  when  at  the  critical  moment  of  Somerset's  disgrace,  he 
attracted  the  king's  notice.  All  the  affection  which  Carre  had  forfeited 
was  instantly  lavished  upon  him.  He  became  Viscount  Villiers,  earl, 
marquess,  and,  at  length,  duke  of  Buckingham,  master  of  the  horse, 
chief  justice  in  eyre,  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  master  of  the  king's 
bench,  constable  of  Windsor;  and  lord  high  admiral  of  England.  But 
these  dignities,  though  they  carried  with  them  great  weight,  added 
little  to  the  power  of  a  man  who  ruled  his  prince  with  a  despotic 
authority,  and  bent  him  to  all  his  humours.  Even  Bacon,  the  great 
luminary  of  his  age,  was  fain  to  seek  in  the  headstrong  favourite  a 
patron  and  protector ;  while  over  Charles,  whom  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  in  1611,  advanced  to  the  station  of  heir-apparent,  he  cast  a 
spell  not  less  potent  than  that  by  which  he  governed  the  king. 

Under  the  tutelage  of  such  a  guide,  all  the  natural  foibles  of  the 
monarch  were  fostered  and  increased.  James  abhorred  business,  and 
Buckingham  encouraged  him  in  avoiding  it.  Four  days  in  the  week 
were  dedicated  to  cock-fighting ;  and  of  the  remainder,  almost  all  were 
spent  in  hunting  or  hawking.  In  the  evenings,  moreover,  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  were  carried  to  the  greatest  cxces%.    TVvviw  ^^w«\/\tv  ^x<^ 
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cessions,  in  shows,  in  tournaments,  and  combats  of  beasts,  not  only 
much  time,  but  a  great  deal  of  money  was  wasted ;  while  the  king, 
when  remonstrated  with,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that,  in  accepting 
the  English  crown,  he  had  no  intention  to  make  himself  a  slave.  "I 
will  rather,"  said  he,  "  go  back  to  my  own  country  than  be  confined  all 
day  to  my  closet,  or  chained  to  the  council-board." 

A  contemplation  of  the  king's  personal  misconduct  probably  en- 
couraged the  Commons  to  carry  forward  those  attacks  on  the  royal 
prerogative,  which  began  in  the  first  session  after  his  accession,  and 
which  his  ill-expressed  anger  never  sufficed  to  restrain.  His  profusion, 
indeed,  by  rendering  him  always  poor,  exposed  him  to  continual  mor- 
tifications ;  for  the  parliament  positively  refused  to  grant  any  supply 
unless  it  were  purchased  by  some  concession.  Thus  harassed  by  the 
pressure  of  his  necessities  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  parsimonious 
and  encroaching  temper  of  the  legislature  on  the  other,  James,  after 
dissolving  the  parliament,  made  an  effort  to  raise  a  revenue  without 
its  assistance.  Upon  certain  descriptions  of  goods,  such  as  wool,  wool- 
fells,  leather,  wine,  &c.,  when  imported  from  abi'oad,  or  shipped  for 
a  foreign  market,  the  kings  of  England  were  accustomed  to  levy  duties. 
This  custom  doubtless  originated  in  a  legislative  arrangement ;  for 
duiing  many  ages,  it  had  been  regarded  as  a  privilege  attached  to  the 
crown ;  and  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  when  the  matter  came 
to  be  regulated,  and  the  tax  obtained  the  appellation  of  Tonnage  and 
Poundage,  the  first  parliament  which  met  at  the  commencement  of 
each  new  reign,  was  in  the  habit  of  settling  it  upon  the  sovereign  during 
his  lifetime.  In  this  respect,  James  had  not  been  treated  differently 
from  his  predecessors.  The  statute  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage  secured 
to  him  a  small  revenue,  which  rose  or  fell  according  to  the  state  of 
foreign  trade ;  and  so  long  as  he  entertained  the  faintest  prospect  of 
being  able  to  meet  his  difficulties  by  such  means,  he  was  content  with 
it.  But  it  now  occurred  to  him,  that,  ijvithout  infringing  upon  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  legislature,  he  might  render  this  their 
admitted  gift  more  valuable.  The  amount  of  duty  to  be  paid  on 
each  cargo  was  originally  fixed  at  a  per  centage  on  its  value.  Such  per 
centage  was  then  considerable ;  but  the  great  influx  of  the  precious 
metals  hito  Europe,  which  ensued  upon  the  discovery  of  America,  had 
reduced  it,  in  latter  times,  to  the  merest  trifle.  James  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, by  which  merchants  and  others  were  warned  that  tonnage 
and  poundage  would  be  exacted  in  the  spirit  of  the  statute  which 
legalized  the  impost.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  traders  loudly  com- 
plained, some  going  so  far  as  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  revenue- 
officers  ;  but  the  question  being  brought  before  the  judges  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  it  was  given,  in  spite  of  Coke's  opposition,  in  the 
king's  favour.  The  event  proved  that  the  funds  thus  obtained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  public  favour,  were  not  equal  to  the  cost ;  but  James  did 
not  stop  here.     He  rcnved  the  feudal  custom  of  exacting  a  benevolence 
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to  defray  the  expenses  of  conferring  knighthood  on  his  son ;  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  obtain,  by  a  commission  imder  the  great  seal,  that 
which  had  long  been  deemed  a  compulsory  loan.  Not  all  these  expedi- 
ents, however,  sufficed  to  deliver  hin  from  his  embarrassments ;  and, 
in  1610,  he  was  compelled,  though  sorely  against  his  will,  to  issue  writs 
for  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament. 

In  spite  of  an  unexampled  interference  on  the  part  of  the  court,  for 
the  purpose  of  swaying  the  elections  in  every  part  of  the  country,  this 
House  of  Commons  proved  to  the  ftdl  as  unmanageable  as  its  prede- 
cessor ;  and  neglecting  the  king's  necessities,  be'gan  at  once  with  passing 
resolutions  condemnatory  of  ail  that  had  taken  place  during  the  recess. 
They  also  denounced  feudal  exactions  as  unsuited  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  demanded  the  abolition  of  purveyance,  and  the  exchange  of 
every  other  kind  of  tenure  into  that  of  free  and  common  soccage.  These 
proceedings  greatly  enraged  the  king,  whose  indignation  was  not  lessened 
by  the  presentment  of  a  long  list  of  grievances,  of  which  the  Commons 
required  the  redress,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  any  finau- 
dad  question.  Without  giving  his  ministers  time  to  complete  an 
arrangement  which  they  had  begun  for  the  commutation,  on  favourable 
terms,  of  the  burdens  denounced,  he  suddenly  dissolved  the  parliament ; 
thus  rendering  it  next  to  impossible  to  establish  a  good  understanding 
between  the  crown  and  the  people. 

While  he  thus  absurdly  misdirected  the  influence  which  he  still 
possessed  in  England,  James  was  not  forgetful  of  the  condition  both 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland;  in  his  dealings  with  the  former  country 
displaying  almost  as  much  of  sagacity  as  he  exhibited  folly  and 
rashness  in  his  management  of  the  latter.  Ireland  had  come  to  him 
conquered,  indeed,  but  not  subdued ;  and  though  avowedly  under  the 
management  of  English  laws,  to  all  practical  purposes  in  a  state  of 
primitive  barbarism.  Revolts  were  continually  breaking  out;  and, 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  military  stations,  there  was 
no  safety  for  either  property  or  life.  James  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  this  state  of  things.  Having  with  difficulty  subdued  O'Dogherty  and 
his  confederates,  and  by  forfeitures  obtained  possession  of  the  whole 
province  of  Ulster,  he  devised  a  plan  for  rendering  that  which  had 
formerly  been  the  most  savage,  at  once  the  most  profitable  and  the  best 
ordered  district  throughout  the  island.  He  divided  the  property  into 
portions,  of  which  none  exceeded  in  amount  2000  acres,  and  allotted 
each  to  a  tenant  or  owner,  who  was  required  to  reside.  In  this  dis- 
tribution, care  was  taken  that  the  tracts  least  accessible  should  be  occu- 
pied by  emigrants  from  England  or  Scotland ;  while  the  open  plains 
were  (fistributed  among  the  natives  themselves.  These  were  taught  the 
arts  of  husbandry  and  manufacture,  and  being  totally  cut  off  from  com- 
munication with  their  former  leaders,  became  in  due  time  an  industrious 
and  quiet  race. 

It  was  not,  however,  into  Ulster  alone  that  Jav(ve<&  ^ttos^  \a  Ssic- 
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troduce  a  taste  for  the  liabits  of  domestic  life.  Throughout  all  Ireland 
he  abolished  the  Betroun  law,  which  set  a  price  upon  every  man's  life ; 
Gavelkind,  by  which  landed  property  is  in  time  frittered  down  into 
minute  portions ;  and  Tanistry,  or  hereditary  chiefship.  The  people 
were  everywhere  declared  to  be  free;  the  right  of  service,  by  which 
tenants  held  their  lands,  was  commuted  for  a  fixed  rent  in  money,  and 
the  lands  themselves  being  assumed  by  the  crown  on  the  plea  that  the 
titles  were  defective,  were  restored  on  such  conditions  as  might  pre- 
vent for  the  future  all  tyranny  and  oppression  over  the  cultivators.  These 
regulations,  with  the  establishment  of  circuit  courts,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  small  but  well-disciplined  army,  produced  such  astonishing 
changes  in  the  condition  of  Ireland,  that  within  nine  years  greater  ad- 
vances were  made  towards  its  reformation  than  had  been  effected  under 
English  nile  during  the  preceding  period  of  four  centuries  and  a  half. 

Very  different,  both  in  its  progress  and  in  its  results,  was  Ji^nes's 
policy  towards  Scotland.  The  Scots  had  carried  the  reformation  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses  to  an  extreme.  They  had  abolished  episcopacy, 
renounced  the  use  of  the  surplice,  and  abjured  all  set  forms  of  prayer 
in  the  celebration  of  public  worship  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  The  church,  in  fact,  was  constituted  on  the  model  of  that 
of  Geneva,  and  was  governed  by  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  a  General 
Assembly.  Both  on  religious  and  political  grounds,  James  stood  op- 
posed to  this  arrangement,  and  he  laboured  hard  to  effect  a  change, 
being  supported  by  a  strong  party  (for  it  was  only  to  the  south  of  the 
Tay  that  men  conscientiously  resisted  the  change),  he  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing the  introduction  of  episcopacy ;  which  was  conferred  upon 
three  clergymen,  sent  to  England  for  the  purpose,  and  by  them  com- 
municated to  their  brethren.  But  his  further  efforts  to  establish  chapters, 
and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  diocesans  the  same  powers  which  were 
exercised  by  English  bishops,  met  with  a  less  cordial  reception.  Of  the 
nobles,  almost  all  had  enriched  themselves  by  the  plunder  of  church 
property  ;  they  became  apprehensive  that  restitution  would  be  required, 
and  they  accordingly  stimulated  the  ministers  to  denounce  both  this 
attempt  and  the  introduction  of  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  a  meditated 
retm-n  to  Popery.  James,  by  visiting  Edinburgh  in  person,  and  display- 
ing a  disposition  to  punish  not  less  than  to  persuade,  so  far  overcame  the 
scruples  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  the  new  constitution  was  ad- 
mitted ;  but  he  had  scarcely  returned  to  London,  ere  murmuring  began 
to  be  heard,  which  it  was  found  impracticable  to  silence,  and  not  very 
easy  to  evade.  Scotland  endured  its  new  form  of  church  government,  no 
doubt ;  but  the  undue  haste  with  which  it  had  been  erected  was  never 
forgiven,  and  the  irritation  it  caused  produced  in  time  disastrous  results. 

Relate  the  particulars  of  the  rural  insurrection  i  Who  was  James's  other  favourite  ? 

of.  1607.  What  honours  were  bestowed  upon  him  P 

By  what  are  the  annals  of  England,  for  some  In  what  manner  did  the  king  pass  his  time  ? 

years  of  James's  reign,  chiefly  marked  ?  What  f(>eling  existed  between  James  and  his 
'  What  la  stated  of  the  king's  favourites  ?  parliaments  ? 

JSehUe  the  gtory  of  Robert  Cain*  How  did  he  endeavour  tc  raise  a  revenue  in- 
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aia 


dependently  of  them  P 

How  was  he  compelled  to  call  another  par- 
liament? 

What  was  the  result  of  its  sittings  ? 

How  did  James  act  regarding  Ireland  ? 

In  what  state  cUd  he  fuid  the  comitiy  at  his  ac- 
oession? 


Relate,  his  proceedings  in  the  province  of  Ulster. 
What  improvements  did  he  introduce   Into 

other  parts  of  the  country  P 
What  were  the  results  P 
What  was  his  conduct  towards  Scotland  f 
What  measures  did  he  succeed  in  introdneing  9 
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CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIGNS. 


1619 
}621 
1623 
1625 


XKOLAVS  AlfD  BCOZLAVB.        VSAKClf 


[James  I., 
1603.] 


Charles  I. 


[Louis  Xin., 
1610.] 


GBBHAITT. 


fMatthias, 

16120 
Ferdinand  II. 


BPJLUr. 


[Philip  lU., 
159S.J 

PhiUp  IV. 


SXATI$ff. 


[PiaulV., 

1605.] 


XV. 


Gregosry  xr- 
Urban  Vlll. 


1618  Sir  Walter    Raleigh   beheaded,   in    Old 

Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  Oct.  29;  bom 

1552. 
—  The  Elector  Palatine  accepts  the  crown  of 

Bohemia,  which  gives  rise  to  the  Thirty 

Years*  war. 
.-—  The  law  of  the  periods  of  the  planetary 

motions  discovered  by  Kepler ;  announced 

1619. 

1619  A  treaty  for  twenty  years  concluded  be- 

tween the  English  and  Dutch,  July  7, 

relating  tlieir  trade  with  the  East 

India  Islands. 
Dr.  W.  Harvey  discovers  the  circulation 

of  the  blood. 
— —  First  settlement  of  New  England  in  North 

America;  Plymouth  town  there  founded, 

— —  Lord  Bacon's  Novum  Orgnnum  published, 
being  the  second  part  of  his  great  work. 
The  Inttauration  of  the  Scieneei. 

——  The  manufacture  of  cotton  introduced 
into  England  about  this  period ;  that  of 
brcKid  silk  also  bei 


1621  Thomas  Harriot  the  mathematician  died, 

July  2 ;  bom  1560. 
Lord  Bacon  impeached  by  the  House  of 

Commons,  and  convicted  of  corruption 


in  his  office  of  lord  chancellor. 
1621  A  patent  granted  by  the  king,  Feb.  20,  tQ 
Edward  Lord  Dudley,  for  his  Invention 
of  the  process  of  smelting  iron-ore  with 
sea-coal,  or  pit-coal,  instead  of  wood* 
fliel,  which  had  been  previously  used  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  occasion  a  restriotiyt 
act  in  1558.  ^ 

1623  The  English  in  Aroboyna  tortured  <^^4 

put  to  death  by  the  Dutch,  Feb. 
Prince  Charles  and   Buckingham  makt 

their  romantic  visit  to  Spain. 
Camden    the    antiquary  died,   Nov.  9; 

bom  1551. 

1624  War  declared  against  Sjmin. 

An  act  passed  dedaring  all  monopoliM, 

grants,  licences,  letters  patent^  for  th« 
sole  buying,  selling,  or  making  of  goods 
and  manufactures,  in  England  ana 
Wales,  to  be  altogether  contrary  to  th« 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  as  such  utt«ii}r 
void,  and  of  none  effect;  patents  of  in- 
vention for  fourteen  years  excepted. 

An  act  against  usury  passed;   reducing 

the  legal  rate  of  interest  from  10  to  8  pw 
cent. 

1625  James  died,  at  Theobalds,  Herts,  Marob 

27. 


T7XGLAND  had  now  for  many  years  maintained  peace  with  the  conti- 
•*-'  nental  nations ;  and  James,  who  detested  war,  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  tranquillity  by  negotiating  advantageous  marriages 
for  his  children.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1613,  his  daughter  Elizabeth, 
then  a  girl  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  wedded  to  Frederic,  the  elector 
palatine.  The  alliance,  which  was  regarded  by  the  people  at  large  with 
especial  favour,  proved,  indeed,  eminently  disastrous  in  its  issue,  by 
involving  James  in  a  quarrel  which  he  possessed  neither  the  energy  nor 
the  means  to  conduct  aright ;  but  as  yet,  no  such  results  were  anticipated 
from  it,  and  the  king  carried  forward  another  treaty,  with  a  view  to 
ensure  the  good  will  of  Spain,  by  a  union  between  one  of  the  Infantas 
and  his  son  Charles.  The  latter  negotiation  had,  however,  made  little 
progress,  when  two  occuiTences  befeU,  which,  though  widely  differeni 
in  kind,  were  almost  equally  calculated  to  throw  impediments  in  the 
way  of  its  accomplishment. 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  having  been  convicted  of  higli  treason,  had  lain  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  under  sentence  of  death,  ever  since  the  year 
of  James's  accession  to  the  throne.  But  the  Tower  was  at  that  time  the 
residence  of  several  enlightened  persons,  who  strove  to  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  imprisonment  by  the  cultivation  of  literature ;  and  Ealeigh,  in- 
fluenced by  their  example,  devoted  the  powers  of  his  active  mind  to  the 
composition  of  a  work  which  has  given  him  a  high  rank  among  the 
English  authors  of  his  age.*  But  the  pursuits  of  literature  suffice  not 
to  appease  the  longing  after  freedom ;  and  the  captive,  after  repeatedly 
petitioning  for  a  release,  and  being  as  repeatedly  denied  it,  devised  the 
following  expedient  to  attain  his  object.  During  one  of  those  explora- 
tory voyages  which  Elizabeth  encouraged  him  to  undertake,  Ealeigh  had 
discovered  along  the  banks  of  the  Oronooko  a  tract  of  fertile  and  open 
country,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  natives.  On  his  return 
home,  he  spoke  of  this  kingdom  of  Guiana  as  abounding  in  gold,  and 
of  its  chiefs  as  of  princes  far  more  civilized  and  wealthy  than  those 
whom  the  Spaniards  had  found  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  Still  he  made  no 
fcflbrt  to  colonize  it ;  but  now,  when  all  other  expedients  failed,  he  re- 
vived this  forgotten  tale,  and  took  care  to  add,  that  Guiana  contained 
one  gold  mine  in  particular,  from  which  sufficient  treasure  might  be  dug 
to  enrich  beyond  all  calculation  both  the  king  and  his  subjects.  James's 
wonder  as  well  as  his  cupidity  was  excited.  At  the  instigation  of  the 
minister,  he  consented  to  the  equipment  of  a  squadron  which  should  be 
put  under  the  orders  of  Raleigh ;  and  Raleigh  eventually  quitted  the 
Tower,  as  the  commander  of  a  fleet,  with  sentence  of  death  still  hanging 
over  liis  head. 

Between  the  period  of  Raleigh's  former  and  his  present  voyage,  the 
Spaniards  had  established  a  settlement  on  the  Oronooko,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Fort  St.  Thomas,  and  in  which  they  placed  a  garrison. 
Their  jealousy  was  excited  by  the  rumom*  of  this  annament,  and  they 
obtained  from  James  an  assurance  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to 
encroach  upon  this  or  any  other  part  of  their  transatlantic  dominions. 
But  Raleigh,  to  whom  the  non-existence  of  the  mine  was  well  known, 
no  sooner  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river,  than  he  forgot  the  pledge 
which  he  had  given  to  his  prince,  and  attacked  St.  Thomas,  of  wluch  he 
obtained  possession,  though  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  son's  life.  The  place 
contained  no  valuable  plunder  to  gratify  the  spoilers ;  his  crews,  indig- 
nant at  the  deception  practised  upon  them,  broke  out  into  mutiny ;  they 
put  him  in  irons,  in  his  own  ship,  and  brought  him  back  a  prisoner  to 
England.  Then  followed  a  remonstrance  from  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
as  well  as  a  threat  of  retaliation,  which  James  was  too  happy  to  avert  by 
sacrificing  a  subject  whom  he  never  loved.  Raleigh  was  not,  indeed, 
tried  for  piracy,  because  the  judges  pronounced  him  already  dead  in  law ; 
but  the  sentence  which  had  been  pronounced  upon  him  upwards  of 


*  Baleigh  published  many  treatises,  as  well 

MS  eome  poetry  of  value;  but  his  great  work 

tnu  tb0  ifuiot-y  o/  the  Wot  Id  i  of  which  the 


plan,  the  sentiments,  and  the  diction,  were  his 
own,  thongh  the  materials  were  supplied  by 
his  friends. 
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fifteen  years  before  Vas  carried  into  execution.  He  died  with  great 
courage,  amid  the  general  lamentations  of  all  classes. 

This  trivial  misunderstanding  was  scarcely  explained  away,  when 
graver  grounds  of  offence  presented  themselves,  in  the  ill-advised  accept- 
ance by  the  Palatine  of  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  which  was  offered  to 
him  by  a  body  of  rebels  against  the  authority  of  the  emperor.  The 
rebels  were,  however,  Protestants,  and  had  just  cause  of  complaint ;  for 
the  emperor  was  a  zealot  in  his  own  religious  opinions  as  well  as  in  his 
system  of  government;  and  hence  the  Palatine,  mthout  consulting 
either  his  father-in-law  or  Prince  Maurice,  the  illustrious  vindicator  of 
the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  Low  Countries,  marched  an  army  into 
Bohemia,  and  proclaimed  himself  king.  Austria  was  supported  by 
Poland,  Saxony,  and  even  by  Spain ;  while  Frederic  saw  no  hope  of 
assistance,  except  from  the  Low  Countries  and  from  England.  But 
though  the  English  people  entered  keenly  into  his  quarrel,  and  cla- 
moured for  an  armament,  James  refused  to  recognise  his  title.  He 
could  have  done  so  only  at  the  expense  of  a  general  war,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  Spanish  alliance,  ^vith  all  its  promised  advantages  ;  and  James 
was  too  averse  to  the  one,  as  well  as  too  eager  for  the  other,  to  put  them 
in  competition  with  the  claims  which  his  son-in-law  brought  forward. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  Palatine  was  not  only  driven  from 
Bohemia,  but  became  a  fugitive  in  Holland,  and  a  dependent  on  the 
bounty  of  strangers ;  while  James  was  soon  made  aware  that  the  mis- 
fortune was  attributed  eveiy  where  to  his  weakness,  and  that  the  remnant 
of  favour  which  his  subjects  had  hitherto  retamed  for  him  was  totally 
dissipated. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  men's  mmds,  when  the  pressure  of  his  neces- 
sities compelled  the  king  once  more  to  summon  a  parliament.  His  first 
application  was,  of  course,  for  a  pecuniary  supply,  but  their  first  mea- 
sure was  to  attack  all  monopolies,  and  to  impeach  certain  individuals  by 
whom  they  had  been  enjoyed ;  the  next,  to  convict  the  lord  chancellor 
Bacon  of  accepting  gifts  from  the  suitors  in  chancery,  and  to  drive  him 
with  disgrace  from  the  public  service.  Had  these  steps,  bold  as  they 
were,  followed,  instead  of  preceded,  the  consideration  of  the  supply, 
James  would  have  probably  thought  lightly  of  them ;  as  it  was,  he  took 
them  grievously  amiss,  and  prorogued  the  parliament.  He  also  caused 
two  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  popular  orators,  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys  and  Sir  Edward  Coke,  to  be  arrested,  and  repeatedly  examined 
them  on  some  secret  charge,  of  which  the  purport  was  never  revealed. 
The  imprudent  monarch  gained  little  by  this  exercise  of  his  power.  A 
stem  necessity  compelled  him  again  to  meet  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  he  had  doubly  offended,  and  he  was  forced  to  assure  them  that  the 
prosecution  of  the  two  parties  related  in  no  respect  to  their  conduct  as 
members  of  the  legislative  body.  Still  the  Commons  refused  to  be  sa- 
tisfied. They  ordered  the  serjeant-at-arms  to  take  into  custody  tlift 
accusers  of  Sandys  and  Coke,  and  made  no  sectel  o^  iVdt  ^'5iVc^\S!Oxssa^v5k\v 
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to  push  the  inquiry  to  the  utmost  attainable  limit,"  Then  followed  mu- 
tual recriminations  and  remonstrances,  which  gerved  only  to  widen  the 
breach,  which  was  rendered  irreparable  by  a  reported  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  Commons  to  remonstrate  against  any  alliance  between  the 
heir  of  the  English  throne  and  a  Eoman  Catholic  princess.  James  made 
haste  to  prevent  the  presentation  of  this  most  offensive  petition.  He 
hurried  up  to  London,  caused  the  journals  of  the  house  to  be  brought 
to  him,  tore  out  with  his  own  hands  certain  obnoxious  resolutions  wluch 
had  been  entered,  and  first  prorogued  and  afterwards  dissolved  the  re- 
bellious parliament. 

One  of  the  chief  inducements  to  the  Spanish  match  lay  in  the  promise 
of  a  rich  dower  with  the  bride,  which  would  have  relieved  the  king  from 
at  least  the  most  harassing  of  the  demands  to  which  he  was  subject. 
The  court  of  Madrid,  however,  seemed  in  no  huny  to  bring  the  negotia- 
tion to  a  point ;  and  Charles,  swayed  by  the  counsels  of  the  favourite 
Buckingham,  began  to  express  great  impatience.  James  went  along 
with  him  in  the  feeling ;  but  when  the  two  young  men  proposed  to  set 
out  "  like  knights-errant  in  disguise,  and  to  urge  the  suit  before  the  lady 
in  person  by  displaying  their  persons  in  Madrid,"  he  would  not  for  a 
whOe  listen  to  the  suggestion.  Nevertheless,  the  entreaties  of  Charles, 
and  the  petulance  and  ill-humour  of  Buckingham,  prevailed.  Without 
so  much  as  laying  the  scheme  before  the  privy  council,  or  seeking  any 
other  sanction  than  that  of  the  king,  Charles  and  his  companion  set  forth 
upon  an  adventure,  to  which  he  pleased  himself  mth  believing  that 
since  the  best  days  of  chivalry  no  parallel  could  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  royal  families  of  Europe. 

Sir  Thomas  Digby,  earl  of  Bristol,  was  at  that  time  ambassador  at 
Madrid,  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  great  discretion,  and  very  considerable 
talents  as  a  diplomatist.  He  was  surprised  one  day  by  the  arrival  at  his 
house  of  two  gentlemen,  who  sent  in  their  names  as  John  and  Thomas 
Smith,  and  who,  with  less  of  ceremony  than  the  manners  of  the  times 
required,  demanded  an  audience.  They  were  admitted,  and  the  am- 
bassador instantly  recognised  the  prince.  The  rumour  soon  got  abroad 
that  the  heir-apparent  to  the  English  crown  was  arrived ;  and  the  king 
of  Spain,  with  all  his  courtiei-s,  flattered  by  the  confidence  thus  reposed 
in  them,  hastened  to  pay  to  him  their  respects.  The  capital  became 
forthwith  a  scene  of  constant  gaiety  and  amusements ;  tournaments, 
buU-iights,  and  other  games,  called  forth  the  skill  of  the  gallants,  and 
delighted  the  multitude ;  while  in  private  Charles  was  assiduous  in 
his  devotion  to  his  intended  bride,  as  well  as  prodigal  of  his  pledges 
touching  her  future  happiness.  It  had  been  early  stipulated  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  that  his  daughter  should  enjoy  perfect  freedom  in  the 
exercise  of  her  religion,  and  that  the  children  of  the  marrmge  should  be 
conmiitted  to  her  guidance  till  they  had  attained  their  thirteenth  year. 
Fresh  articles,  securing  a  toleration  to  all  Roman  Catholics,  were  now 
brought  forward,  and,  though  not  inscribed  iu  the  public  treaty,  were 
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admitted  and  acceded  to  in  private.  But  a  negotiation  which,  in  spite 
of  the  habitual  procrastlhation  of  Spanish  diplomacy,  and  an  artful  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  Pope  to  grant  a  dispensation,  appeared  at  one  period 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  the  shameless 
profligacy  and  the  insolent  familiarity  of  Buckingham  suddenly  broke 
ofi".  The  grandees  of  Spain,  a  grave  and  haughty  race,  paid  to  the 
favourite  less  court  than  he  conceived  to  be  his  due ;  while  the  English 
ambassador  made  little  effort  to  conceal  his  disapprobation  of  an  inter- 
ference as  mischievous  as  it  was  ill-timed.  Buckingham  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  court  and  the  people  ;  and,  after  inducing  the  prince 
to  commit  himself,  even  to  the  granting  of  a  matrimonial  proxy,  de- 
clared all  at  once  that  he  distrusted  the  issue.  By  and  by,  the  two 
lords  withdrew  from  Madrid,  and  at  a  moment  when  nothing  less  was 
expected  there  than  the  perfonnance  of  the  ceremony,  a  messenger 
arrived  to  announce  that  the  prince  had  changed  his  mind,  and  that  the 
treaty  of  marriage  was  at  an  end. 

Such  an  insult  was  not  likely  to  be  borne  with  patience  by  any  king,  * 
and  least  of  all  by  a  king  of  Spain.  He  began  immediately  to  arm, 
while  in  England  the  prospect  of  a  Spanish  war  was  hailed  with  delight, 
and  the  man  by  whose  selfishness  and  vanity  it  had  been  brought  about 
was  treated  as  a  patriot.  Even  the  parliament,  which  it  was  found 
necessary  to  asseml^le,  appeared  to  forget  for  awhile  its  jealousy  of  royal 
power  in  the  contemplation  of  a  contest  from  which,  if  vigorously  con- 
ducted, the  best  results  were  expected  to  accnie,  not  to  England  alone, 
but  to  the  whole  of  Protestant  Europe.  A  sum  of  money  was  readily 
voted  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  and  an  army.  %The  king  was  urged  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Protestant  crusade,  of  which  it  should  be 
the  object  to  bridle  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  while  at  home 
he  was  requested  to  carry  into  their  fullest  force  the  penal  laws  against 
papists.  Never  was  prince  more  sorely  beset  than  James.  Abhorring 
war,  he  began  his  military  preparations  with  extreme  reluctance,  while 
to  the  propositions  for  a  renewal  of  persecution  he  gave  a  steady  denial. 
The  unanimous  wish  of  the  nation,  however,  supported  by  the  advice  of 
his  son  and  the  demands  of  Buckingham,  overcame,  in  the  former  in- 
stance, his  scruples,  and  war  was  declared  against  Spain;  but  the 
papists  remained  unmolested. 

In  his  book,  called  Doron  Basilicon,  James  laid  it  do^vn  as  a  rule,  not 
to  unite  his  son  except  to  a  Protestant  princess,  but  his  pride  urged  him 
to  seek  an  alliance  with  one  or  other  of  the  great,  though  Eoman 
Catholic,  powers  of  Europe.  The  Spanish  match  wa3  no  sooner  cast 
aside  than  negotiations  were  opened  to  complete  one  with  France,  and 
Charles  was  in  due  time  engaged  to  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria,  with 
whom  he  had  danced  at  a  ball  in  Paris,  and  to  whom  he  had  become 
attached.  Meanwhile  an  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  six  thousand 
men  passed  into  Holland,  who  served  with  distinction,  xixvdftx  I^tcssr^ 
Maunce  in  his  campaign  against  Spiuola.    TYv\s  vf«c^  ^^o\<^\  ^^^^ 
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afterwards  by  the  assembling  of  a  second  army,  ^wliicb,  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  thousand  men,  was  committed  tb  The  guidance  of  Count 
Mansfeldt,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  commanders  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  emperor.  It  was  the  design 
of  this  armament  to  reconquer  the  Palatinate,  and  the  king  of  France 
imdertook  to  support  it ;  but  the  troops  were  refused  a  landing  at 
Calais  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  cruelty,  and  driven  to  seek  shelter 
in  Zealand.  A  deadly  distemper,  occasioned  by  the  scantiness  and  bad 
quality  of  their  provisions,  broke  out  among  them,  which  swept  off  not 
fewer  than  five  thousand,  while  the  remainder  were  at  once  too  much 
wasted,  and  too  inconsiderable  in  point  of  numbers,  to  accomplish  any- 
thing. James  deeply  deplored  this  calamity,  and  was  repeatedly  heard 
to  complain,  that  he  who  had  passed  his  youth  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  of  peace,  should  have  been  driven  to  make  war  in  his  old  age.  But 
he  did  not  long  survive  it.  Soon  after  the  marriage  of  his  son  had  been 
accomplished  by  proxy,  and  before  the  bride  arrived  in  England,  he  was 
■  seized  with  a  tertian  ague,  of  which,  on  the  27th  day  of  March,  1625, 
he  died,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign  over  England,  and  fifty  • 
seventh  of  his  age. 

James  the  First  of  England  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  mixtures 
of  good  and  bad  qualities,  concerning  whom  it  is  difficult  to  speak, 
except  in  a  series  of  paradoxes.  Learned,  even  to  pedantry,  yet  ignor- 
ant of  the  ways  of  the  world ;  liberal  to  profusion,  yet  in  many  respects 
mean  and  parsimonious ;  kind-hearted,  yet  vindictive ;  jealous  of  his 
own  authority,  yet  incapable  of  exercising  it ;  he  was  ever  anxious 
to  secure  the  good-will  of  all  his  neighbours,  and  ever  liable,  by  some 
act  of  indiscretion,  to  incur  their  hatred.  As  a  politician,  he  was  at 
once  arrogant  and  timid — jealous  of  his  prerogative,  and  fearful  to 
enforce  it.  His  wisdom,  indeed,  and  he  possessed  much,  was  that  of 
a  counsellor  rather  than  of  a  sovereign ;  his  talent,  that  of  a  philoso- 
sopher,  rather  than  of  the  head  of  a  great  nation.  The  temper  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  was  such  as  few  princes  would  have  been  able 
to  manage ;  for  the  love  of  liberty  had  grown  up  into  a  restlessness 
under  all  control,  and  institutions  were  become  unpopular  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  their  antiquity :  his  method  of  opposing  the  current  only 
added  to  its  force ;  and  the  evils  which  he  desired  to  assuage  became, 
after  every  palliative,  more  and  more  gigantic.  He  left,  in  short, 
a  sad  legacy  behind  him  of  dissension  and  mutual  jealousy,  of  which 
his  successor  was  doomed  to  witness  the  effects,  in  a  very  tragical 
manner. 

The  reign  of  James  is  memorable  at  home  for  the  marked  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  touching 
established  usages ;  for  the  declining  influence  both  of  the  crown  and 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  growing  power  of  the  people.  The  increase 
of  knowledge  consequent  on  the  invention  of  printing,  and  a  deliver- 
ance  &om  the  yoke  of  Popish  thraldom,  \i«i\i^\v\.  lofciv  to  think  more 
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than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  for  themselves;  while  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  ^veakh  /brought  the  different  ranks  in  society  more 
into  collision.  This  period  of  our  history  is  also  marked  by  the 
establishment  of  numerous  colonies  in  North  America,  as  well  as  by  the 
increased  importance  of  the  English  settlements  both  on  the  continent 
and  among  the  islands  of  India.  Elizabeth  gave  a  name  to  Virginia, 
and  settled  a  feeble  colony  along  its  shores ;  and  under  her  a  trade 
with  the  mighty  empire  of  the  Moguls  was  opened  ;  but  it  remained  for 
James,  in  despite  of  numerous  reverses,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
great  republic,  which  after  abiding,  during  two  centuries,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  English  crown,  now  takes  her  place  in  the  foremost  i^ank 
of  civilized  nations. 

As  yet  the  military  protection  of  England  depended  entirely  upon 
a  fleet,  inconsiderable  both  as  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  ships ; 
and  on  a  militia,  trained  both  imperfectly  and  at  remote  intervals  to 
the  use  of  arms.  James  had  no  other  standing  forces  than  he  found 
it  necessary  to  maintain  for  the  defence  of  Ireland ;  while  his  guards 
consisted  of  the  corps  of  gentlemen  pensioners  alone,  of  which  Henry 
the  Eighth  was  the  founder.  His  revenue,  indeed,  which  fell  short  of 
half  a  million,  and  arose  partly  from  crown  lands,  partly  from  what 
would  now  be  termed  excise  and  customs,  was  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  regular  army,  for  his  generosity  was  such  as  to 
keep  him  in  continual  emban-assments,  from  which  his  parliament 
relieved  him  sparingly  and  with  reluctance.  But  James,  as  he  was  a 
pacific  prince,  so  was  he  also  a  great  patron  of  manufactures  and 
commerce.  Under  him,  the  trade,  particularly  in  wool,  prospered 
exceedingly ;  and  in  the  art  of  casting  iron  cannon  England  stood 
unrivalled. 

We  find  that  many  persons,  illustrious  in  the  fields  of  literature 
and  science,  flourished  at  this  time  in  England,  and  gave  a  character 
to  the  age.  Shakspeare  still  lived ;  Ben  Jonson  wrote ;  Camden, 
Baleigh,  and,  above  all.  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  the  great  founder  of 
the  school  of  inductive  philosophy,  delighted  and  instructed  their  con- 
temporaries. Casaubon,  also,  and  Antonio  de  Dominis,  both  came  by 
invitation  to  our  shores,  and  both  experienced  the  hospitality  of  the 
people  and  the  bounty  of  the  sovereign.  Nor,  while  enumerating  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  the  day,  ought  we  to  forget  James 
himself,  whose  erudition  was  undeniably  of  great  extent,  however  faulty 
might  be  both  his  taste  and  his  judgment.  Considerable  attention  was 
paid  to  the  art  of  agriculture,  on  which  many  sensible  treatises  were 
written ;  insomuch,  that  in  spite  of  the  growing  taste  for  inclosures, 
England  became  an  exporting  country  for  com.  All  these  advantages, 
however,  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  spirit  of  dark  and  daring 
fanaticism,  which,  passing  from  rank  to  rank,  led,  in  a  few  years,  to 
scenes  of  trouble  and  bloodshed. 
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How  did  kinfir  James  endeaYoar  to  secure  fhe 

■  continuance  of  peace  ? 
What  ^ve  occasion  to  Raleigh's  expedition? 
How  did  he  conduct  it  ? 
How  was  he  treated  on  his  return  ? 
Belate  the  conduct  and  the  fiite  of  the  elector 
-    palatine. 
To  whom  did  the  English  people  attribute  his 

misfortunes  ? 
What  quarrel  arose  between  the  king  and  his 

new  parliament  ? 
How  did  the  king  act  ? 
How  did  the  Commons  resent  this  P 
What  violent  act  did  the  king  commit  P 
In  what  romantic  adventure  did  Prince  Charles 

and  Buckingham  engage  ? 
How  were  they  received  m  Spain  ? 
How  did  Buckingham  behave  ? 


What  were  fhe  todlequences  ? 

How  did  the  parliament  act  P 

What  did  thernrge  upon  the  king? 

Whatdidhedo? 

What  marriage  did  Prince  Charles  condode  P 

What  was  the  result  of  the  kii^s  military  pn- 
parations? 

Wnen  did  he  die  P— how  long  had  he  lived  and 
reigned? 

In  what  manner  can  James's  character  be  bert 
described? 

For  what  is  his  relgna  remarkable  ? 

What  is  stated  of  his  military  strenctb  and  \A 
revenues:  and  of  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try? 

What  eminent  men  flourished  during  hisre^  ? 

How  were  the  advantages  the  oountiy  poi- 
sessed  counterbalanced  ? 
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CCSiarles  I.,  1625.] 


VBAVCX. 

[Louis  XIII., 
1610.] 


GSBMANY. 

[Ferdinand  II., 
1619.] 


SPAiir. 

[Philip  IV., 
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PAYAX. 
BTAXBS. 

[Urban  VIIL, 
1623.1 


CHARLES  I.     1625,  March  27—1649,  January  30. 


I0SS  Charles  married  to  the  Princess  Henrietta 

Maria,  sister  of  the  king  of  France,  at 

Canterbury,  June  13. 
—  Charles's  first  parliament  assembled,  June 

18;  dissolved  for  refusing  supplies,  Aug. 

12. 


1625  The  plague  raged  in  London  this  jMr, 
carrying  of  S5,U00  persons. 

John  Fletcher,  the  dramatist,  died;  bom 

1576. 

Hackney  coaches  first  established  in  Lon- 
don, being  stationed  at  the  princii^ 
inns,  and  not  in  the  streets. 


A 


FEW  hours  after  his  father  ceased  to  live,  Charles  the  First  was 
proclaimed  at  Temple-bar  and  Charing-cross,  with  the  usual  for- 
malities. Perhaps  no  king  of  England  ever  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment with  a  more  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  people,  or 
a  more  sanguine  expectation  that  he  would  receive  from  their  represent- 
atives both  a  willing  and  an  efficient  support.  He  remembered  witli 
satisfaction  the  expressions  of  good  will  which  the  Commons  had  re- 
cently lavished  upon  him,  he  flattered  himself  that  these  conveyed  a  just 
representation  of  the  sentiments  of  those  by  whom  they  had  been  de- 
livered ;  and  he  counted  on  a  degree  of  popularity  which  would  enable 
hJm  to  carry  through,  without  difficulty,  almost  any  measure  which  it 
m/^hi  be  necessary  to  bring  forward.     Charles  little  knew  either  the 
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temper  of  the  times,- or  the  purposes  of  the  men  with  whom^he  would  be 
called  upon  to  deal.  His  impatience,  therefore,  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  latter,  proved  to  be  such,  that  he  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
calling  the  old  parliament  together,  and  he  accounted  it  a  serious  mis- 
fortune that,  after  issuing  writs  for  the  assembly  of  a  new  parliament  on 
the  7th  of  May,  the  festivities  incident  on  the  arrival  of  his  bride  from 
Paris  hindered  him  from  opening  the  session  till  the  18th  of  June. 

From  the  era  of  James's  accession,  if  not  from  a  still  earlier  date,  the 
lower  house  of  parliament  had  been  divided  into  three  principal  factions  ; 
two  of  which,  though  on  ground  somewhat  dissimilar,  offered  a  steady 
and  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  third.  The  Puritans  in  religion 
constituted  one  of  these  factions ;  a  bold  and  enthusiastic  band,  who, 
austere  to  themselves  and  intolerant  to  others,  sought  to  reform  both 
church  and  state  according  to  their  own  peculiar  notions  of  scriptural 
doctrine  and  scriptural  practice.  The  phantom  which  continually 
haunted  their  imaginations  was  Popery.  They  beheld  it  in  the  gaieties 
and  festivities  of  the  court — ^in  the  relaxations  and  amusements  of  rustic 
life — ^in  the  distinctions  of  rank,  in  the  hierarchy,  in  the  vestments  of 
the  clergy,  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  established  church.  Their  fear- 
less denunciations  of  customs  sanctioned  by  law,  obtained  for  them  no 
little  credit  with  the  people;  who,  taught  by  the  events  of  former 
reigns  to  prefer  principle  to  precedent,  gave  every  one  credit  for  mean- 
ing well,  who  set  himself  in  opposition  to  established  usages.  The 
Puritan  party  was  one  which  gained  continual  accessions  of  strength,  in 
consequence  of  the  appearance  of  self-denial  under  which  its  designs 
were  shrouded ;  but  all  its  efforts  would  have  failed  seriously  to  clog 
the  wheels  of  government,  had  they  not  been  aided  by  the  exertions  of 
allies,  who,  seeking  an  end  at  once  more  rational  and  more  easy  of 
attainment,  made  of  their  more  zealous  brethren,  mere  tools,  while  they 
appeared  to  treat  them  as  guides  and  leaders. 

The  allies  in  question,  forming  another  of  the  three  factions,  composed 
what  is  termed,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  the  Country  Party,  and  con- 
sisted of  men  not  more  eminent  for  their  talents  and  acquirements  than 
for  their  devoted  attachment  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty.  Some  of  them 
were  mere  lovers  of  anarchy — or  men  who  desired  to  advance  their  own 
interests,  no  matter  on  what  terms ;  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
were  men  who  had  awakened  to  a  sense  of  what  was  due  from  the  ruler 
to  the  subject,  and  who  were  resolved  to  extend  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  by  contracting  to  the  utmost  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  It 
was  this  party  which  early  discovered  that  the  real  strength  of  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  legislature  consisted  in  the  control  of  the  public  purse, 
and  came  to  the  resolution  of  opposing  eveiy  grant  of  money  to  the 
sovereign,  which  was  not  purchased  by  the  abolition  of  some  national 
grievance,  or  the  renimciation  of  some  arbitrary  and  oppressive  claim. 

The  third  party  was  made  up  of  the  adherents  of  the  court,  and  of  a 
csertain  number  of  countiy  gentlemen,  who,  educ8L\A(im\i\^\vR^Js.^^  ^ 
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loyalty,  could  not  separate  the  respect  which  they  owed  to  the  crown, 
from  an  absolute  submission  to  the  will  of  him  who  wore  it.  At  first, 
the  loyalists  seemed  to  have  maintained  the  contest  with  their  opponents 
on  something  like  equal  terms.  As  time  passed,  however,  and  the 
electors  became  more  and  more  influenced  by  the  love  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  the  court-party  lost  ground ;  till,  towards  the  close  of 
James's  reign,  they  found  themselves  reduced  to  comparative  helpless- 
ness, because  beaten  on  almost  every  question  of  real  importance.  In 
this  emergency  they  pretended  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  candour. 
They  affected  to  give  their  adversaries  credit  for  the  purest  principles 
and  the  most  upright  intentions  ;  declaring  that  the  sole  difference  be- 
tween them  lay,  not  in  the  objects  sought,  but  in  the  methods  which 
each  recommended  in  the  prosecution  of  these  objects.  Now,  as  no  one 
to  whom  they  expressed  these  sentiments  believed  that  they  were  sincere, 
the  courtiers  utterly  failed  to  soften  the  rancour  or  to  lull  to  sleep  the 
vigilance  of  their  enemies ;  they  succeeded  only  in  disheartening  the 
more  timid  among  their  own  friends,  of  whom  not  a  few  were  induced, 
after  listening  to  such  declarations,  to  desert  their  colours  in  sheer 
despair. 

Besides  these,  there  was  a  fourth  party,  if  such  it  deserves  to  be  called, 
which,  affecting  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  threw  all  its  weight,  as 
often  as  a  convenient  opportunity  occurred,  into  the  scale  of  the  opposi- 
tion. These  were  the  slaves  of  personal  prejudice  and  personal  predilec- 
tion— that  crowd,  not  inconsiderable  in  any  public  body,  which  is  ever 
ready  to  array  itself  against  those  who,  through  accident  or  superior 
merit,  may  have  left  their  contemporaries  behind  in  the  race  of  fortune 
or  of  honour.  Now,  as  James  was  so  ill-judging  as  never  to  be  without 
a  favourite,  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  was  never  Tvith- 
out  a  host  of  personal  enemies ;  who  strove  to  avenge  themselves  upon 
the  subject  by  giving  annoyance  to  the  sovereign,  and  whose  rancour 
would  have  led  them  to  sacrifice  the  one,  provided  only  that  they  could 
ensure,  in  so  doing,  the  ruin  of  the  other  also. 

When  Charles  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne,  he  was  too  young,  and 
too  little  conversant  in  the  chicanery  of  public  life,  to  be  aware  of  the 
power  of  such  motives  in  actuating  the  conduct  of  men  who  appeared  to 
be  honest.  The  applause  of  the  country  party,  which  was  bestowed 
upon  him  in  consequence  of  the  share  which  he  and  Buckingham  had  in 
bringing  about  the  rupture  mth  Spain,  he  received  as  the  offering  of  a 
band  of  patriots  to  a  prince  who  had  done  his  country  good  service.  He 
did  not  know  that  war  was  welcomed  by  the  leaders  of  that  faction  as 
the  readiest  and  most  effective  means  of  accomplishing  their  own  pur- 
poses. Such  men  as  Coke,  Sandys,  Philips,  Seymour,  Digges,  Eliot, 
Wentworth,  Selden,  and  Pym,  possessed  a  great  deal  too  much  penetra- 
tion to  anticipate  any  national  advantage  from  a  struggle  with  Spain. 
They  approved  of  the  measure,  therefore,  only  so  far  as  it  was  calculated 
to  increase  the  king's  difficulties,  and  by  so  doing  to  render  their  attacks 
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upon  the  royal  prerogative  more  easy  and  more  sure ;  nor  was  Charles 
long  in  discovering  that  such  were  their  real  views  in  the  matter. 

The  young  king  had  succeeded  not  only  to  the  prospect  of  an  ex- 
pensive war,  but  to  personal  debts  to  a  very  large  amount ;  and  he 
fondly  looked  forward  to  the  meeting  of  parliament  as  a  ready  means  of 
escaping  from  these  difficulties ;  but  their  earliest  proceedings  showed 
how  greatly  he  was  in  error.  The  king  laid  before  his  faithful  Com- 
mons a  statement  of  his  embarrassments,  and,  in  modest  and  becoming 
terms,  solicited  a  supply.  They  took  no  notice  either  of  the  statement 
or  of  the  request ;  but  presented  a  "  pious  petition  "  for  the  execution,  in 
their  utmost  rigour,  of  the  penal  laws  against  papists.  Now,  the  king's 
palace  was  at  the  moment  full  of  popish  nobles,  whom  he  had  invited 
from  France  to  partake  in  the  festivities  of  his  maniage ;  he  was 
pledged,  moreover,  both  to  his  bride  and  her  father,  to  extend  as  much 
of  toleration  as  might  be  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  realm,  to 
the  professors  of  their  faith.  No  request  could  therefore  be  proposed 
to  him  more  embarrassing  or  more  distasteftd ;  yet  he  conquered  his 
chagrin,  returned  a  gracious  answer  to  the  Commons,  and  renewed, 
with  the  same  modesty  as  at  first,  his  application  for  a  pecuniary 
supply. 

The  king's  business  might  be  urgent,  and  the  honour  of  the  nation  at 
hazard — ^nevertheless,  there  was  a  matter  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
more  zealous  members  of  the  lower  house,  demanded  the  consideration 
of  the  legislature  in  precedency  of  either.  Dr.  Montague,  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains,  had  ventured,  while  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  a 
popish  missionary,  to  deny  that  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  the 
doctrines  of  Election  and  Reprobation  was  held  to  be  correct  by  the 
Church  of  England.  Great,  indeed,  was  the  ferment  which  this  avowal 
occasioned  among  the  Puritans.  Yates  and  Ward,  two  of  their  most 
distinguished  preachers,  prepared  an  information  against  him,  to  be  laid 
before  parliament :  and  the  unfortunate  divine,  having  ventured  "  to 
appeal  unto. Caesar,"  was  pronoimced  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  the  house. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Charles  interfered  to  protect  his  chaplain,  or 
requested  that  to  himself  might  be  intrusted  the  care  of  punishing  the 
delinquent.  The  Commons  continued  obstinate,  and  Montague,  who 
was  already  in  charge  of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  would  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Tower,  had  he  not  put  in  bail  for  his  appearance,  when 
required,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

Charles  bore  with  these  insults  as  patiently  as  he  could,  in  expectation 
that  now  at  length  his  necessities  would  be  considered,  and  that  ftmds 
would  be  supplied  for  the  equipment  of  the  navy,  as  well  as  for  other 
purposes  connected  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  His  es- 
timates of  the  probable  cost  of  preparing  a  fleet  for  sea  amounted 
to  300,000Z. ;  the  Commons  voted  for  the  total  expense  of  the  war 
something  less  than  one  half  of  the  sum.  Instead  of  granting  to  Charles 
for  life,  as  had  been  done  to  his  predecessors,  tUe  ^\\a\.  x^n^\»r&  ^^- 
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cruiug  from  tonnage  and  poundage,  tbey  passed  a  resolution  that  he 
should  be  authorized  to  levy  them  for  one  year  only  ;  thus  indicating  a 
determination  to  hold  him  altogether  at  their  mercy,  by  maldng  him 
dependent  upon  their  votes  for  the  very  means  of  subsistence.  The 
king  received  these  announcements  with  surprise  and  indignation.  He 
jgave  time  only  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  the  bills,  and  then, 
availing  himself  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  plague,  adjourned  the 
iBession,  by  commanding  the  parliament  to  meet  again,  after  a  short 
recess,  in  the  city  of  Oxford. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  parliament  again  met  under  auspices  in  no 
degree  more  favourable  than  had  attended  it  in  London.  The  Com- 
mons refused  to  add  to  their  former  grants,  or  make  a  miserable  subsidy 
of  40,000Z. ;  while  the  opposite  party  wasted  their  time  and  ruffled  their 
tempers  in  angry  debate  and  mutual  recrimination.  Charles  bore  all 
this  with  difficidty,  inasmuch  as  his  own  private  dealings  with  the 
papists  afforded  the  principal  topic  of  discussion ;  but  the  measure  of  his 
displeasure  was  filled  to  oversowing,  when  Buckingham  became  the 
object  of  attack.  The  favourite  having  undertaken,  in  a  conference  be- 
tween the  two  houses,  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  embarrassment  under 
which  his  master  laboured,  found  himself  suddenly  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  the  very  men  whom  he  vainly  hoped  to  propitiate.  He  made  a  report 
of  what  had  passed  to  the  king ;  and  the  king,  in  a  transport  of  rage, 
dissolved  the  parliament. 

Charles  had  been  educated  in  very  extravagant  notions  of  the  extent 
of  kingly  power,  and  he  bore,  therefore,  with  an  ill  grace,  these  en- 
croachments upon  it.  Had  he  possessed  prudence,  he  would  have  sus- 
pended at  once  his  hostile  preparations  against  Spain ;  which,  indeed, 
might  have  been  done  without  any  compromise  either  of  personal  or 
national  honoiur.  But  Charles,  though  he  too  often  yielded  his  own 
judgment  to  the  direction  of  counsellors  less  able  than  himself,  was  firm 
even -to  obstinacy  after  a  resolution  had  once  been  formed.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  he  caused  the  military  preparations  to  go  on;  and,  in 
order  to  raise  money  for  the  public  service,  issued  commissions  for  com- 
pulsory loans,  and  levied  heavy  duties  on  all  goods,  whether  exposed  for 
sale,  or  laid  up  in  merchants'  store-houses.  With  the  funds  thus 
realized,  a  fleet  and  an  army  were  equipped,  which  proceeded  to  attack 
'the  town  and  harbour  of  Cadiz.  But  the  incapacity  of  the  commander, 
not  less  than  the  insubordination  of  the  troops,  caused  the  scheme  to 
miscarry;  and  the  fleet  returned  in  a  short  time  to  Portsmouth, 
covered  with  disgrace. 

While  the  whole  nation  rang  with  complaints,  and  cast  the  blame  of 
the  defeat  rather  on  the  king  than  on  his  general,  Charles,  though 
disappointed  of  the  plunder  on  which  he  had  counted,  was  far  from  de- 
sirous of  putting  an  end  to  a  contest  from  which  it  was  now  evident  that 
he  could  derive  nothing  but  an  increase  of  difficulties.  On  the  contrary, 
Jiuckinghmxi  and  the  earl  of  Holland  Nveye  de%^«i.tched  to  the  Hague, 
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where,  in  order  to  raise  funds,  they  pawned  some  of  the  crown  platfe 
and  jewels.  Prom  the  Hague  they  proceeded  to  Copenhagen,  and 
engaged  the  king  of  Denmark,  by  a  promise  of  a  jearly  subsidy,  to 
march  an  army  of  36,000  men  to  the  relief  of  the  Palatinate.  Iliey 
would  have  gone  thence  to  Paris,  in  the  hope,  by  pressing  instances, 
to  draw  Louis  into  a  fulfilment  of  his  promise ;  but  Buckingham  had 
made  himself  so  offensive  to  the  Prench  court,  when  employed  to 
escort  to  England  the  Princess  Henrietta,  that  he  received  a  mesSRge 
from  Cardinal  Eichelieu  implying  that  his  presence  there  was  not 
desired.  Buckingham  was  thus  forced  to  retmn  home,  and  Holland 
accomplished  nothing  without  him. 

The  money  raised  upon  the  crown  plate  and  jewels  was  soon  ex- 
pended, and  Charles,  who  felt  that  for  the  present  he  had  pushed  the 
royal  prerogative  far  enough,  began  to  contemplate,  not  without  reluct- 
ance, the  assembling  of  another  parliament.  With  a  view  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  electors,  he  adopted  a  course  which  occasioned  an 
irreparable  breach  between  him  and  his  ally  the  king  of  Prance.  He 
caused  the  penal  laws  to  be  enforced  with  rigour ;  drove  the  majority  of 
the  queen's  chaplains  and  attendants  from  the  palace,  and  otherwise 
displayed  great  zeal  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Had  it  stood 
alone,  this  procedure  would  not  have  availed  him  much ;  but  it  was 
accompanied  by  another,  of  which  no  one  could  mistake  the  object,  and 
which  all  united  in  condemning.  Care  was  taken  that  the  most  active 
and  uncompronusing  among  the  leaders  of  the  country  party  should  be 
nominated  as  sheriffs  of  then*  counties,  and  thereby  rendered  ineligible 
to  appear  as  candidates  for  seats  in  parliament.  Charles  gained  nothing 
by  this  palpable  mancBuvre,  except  the  substitution  of  new  enemies  for 
old ;  nor  was  he  more  fortunate  in  producing  an  effect  on  the  public 
mind  by  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.  On  the  contrary,  there  were 
one  or  two  circumstances  accompanying  the  rite  which  failed  not  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  at  the  moment,  and  which  were  long  afterwards  remem- 
bered, when  evil  days  came,  as  having  prognosticated  their  arrival.  In 
the  first  place,  the  populace,  when  required  to  shout  in  token  of  their  ac- 
ceptance of  Charles  as  king,  either  through  accident  or  design  remained 
silent.  In  the  next  place,  and  this  was  esteemed  much  more  serious, 
the  unction  was  administered  behind  a  traverse,  where  it  was  seen  by  no 
one  ;  and  came  from  the  hands  of  a  prelate,  concerning  whose  authority 
serious  doubts  were  entertained.  Archbishop  Abbot,  a  few  years  pre- 
viously, had  accidentally  killed  a  forester,  while  shooting  at  a  buck; 
he  was  absolved,  it  is  tnie,  and  by  James's  authority  reinstated  in  his 
dignities  and  office;  yet  there  were  numbers  who  imagined  that  the 
stain  of  blood  could  not  be  erased,  and  that  a  churchman  so  defiled  was 
for  ever  incapacitated  from  the  discharge  of  at  least  episcopal  duties. 


With  what  expectations  did  Chaxlet  the  First 

ascend  the  throne  ? 
Into  what  nartles  bad  the  House  of  Commons 

become  divided? 


How  did  the  parliament  reply  to  the  kiig's  re- 
quest for  a  subsidy  ? 

How  did  they  vroeeed  ^(iilk  t«9:ttx^  \A  \te«'^&nas' 
lague? 
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What  were  their  other  proceedings  ? 
How  did  the  king  resent  them  P 
What  was  the  result  of  the  military  prepara- 
tions of  the  king  P   » 
How  did  the  king  endeavour  to  raise  money  P 
What  manoeuvre  was  resorted  to   respecting 


the  members  of  the  new  parliament  ?  what 
was  its  result  P 

What  innovations  were  made  in  the  coronatioa 
ceremony  ? 

For  what  reason  was  Ardibishop  Abbot  ob- 
noxious to  some  parties  ? 


SECTION  II.    A.D.  1626—1628. 
CONTEMPOBABY    SOYEBEIONS. 


inreLAirB  akd  sootlavd. 
[CSuurles  I.,  1625.] 


WRAXOm, 

[Louis  XIII., 
1610.] 


[Ferdinand  U., 
1619.J 


SPAiir. 

[PhiUp"lV., 
1621.1 


PA7AL 
8TATS8. 

CUrbimVIII., 
162S.] 


1626  The  second  parliament  met,  Feb.  6;  dis- 

solved without  passing  a  single  act,  June 

15. 
•—  Lord  Bacon  died,  April  9 ;  bom  1561. 
— —  Lancelot  Andrews,  oishop  of  Winchester, 

died  Sept.  25 ;  bom  1565. 

1627  War  declared  against  France,  in  support 

of  the  Protestants. 
— —  ^e  East  India  Comi)anY,  on  petition  to 
the  king,  obtained  autnority  to  punish 
their  servants  abroad  by  martial  as  well 


as  munidpal  law. 
1628  The  third  parliament  met,  March  17 ;  pro- 

rc^pied  26th  June;  reassembled  Jan.  80; 

and  dissolved  March  10, 1629. 
The  Petition  of  Right  accepted  by  the 

king,  June  12. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  assassinated  at 

Portsmouth,  Aug.  21 ;  bom  1592. 
— —  Samuel  Purchos,  author  of  a  collection  of 

voyages,  &c.,  styled  his  FUgrime9,  died; 

bom  1577. 


T?ARLY  in  Pebruaiy,  1626,  Charles  met  his  second  parliament,  which 
-*-'  gave  immediate  proof  that  it  was  actuated  by  the  same  disposition 
which  had  swayed  its  predecessor.  The  first  measure  of  the  Commons 
was  to  appoint  various  committees  with  authority  to  inquire  into  all 
abuses,  both  in  the  church  and  state.  To  the  king's  application  for  sub- 
sidies, an  answer  was  returned,  that  the  Commons  would  cheerfully 
comply  with  his  wishes,  so  soon  as  they  had  received  a  favourable  reply 
to  the  prayer  which  they  were  about  to  present  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances. The  king's  pride  took  fire,  and  he  threatened  the  house  with  his 
displeasure,  but  the  house  not  only  took  no  notice  of  the  menace,  but 
resolved  to  impeach  Buckingham.  With  a  lamentable  want  of  discre- 
tion, Charles  at  this  very  time  involved  himself  with  the  House  of 
Lords,  which,  if  it  had  not  openly  supported  him,  at  all  events  pre- 
served a  steady  neutrality  in  his  contest  with  the  Commons.  The  son 
of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  lord  high  marshal  of  England,  had  presumed 
to  marry  without  receiving  a  licence  from  the  king.  For  this  offence 
Lord  Axundel,  an  opponent  of  the  government,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.  Both  the  king  and  his  advisers  had,  however,  mistaken  the 
temper  of  the  House  of  Lords.  They  remonstrated  against  the  impri- 
sonment of  one  of  their  body,  refused  to  proceed  to  business  till  he 
should  be  released,  and  compelled  the  court,  though  with  a  very  bad 
grace,  to  recede  from  its  intention.  Yet  this  was  not  the  only  ground 
of  offence  which  the  king  offered  to  his  peers. 

Pursuing  a  different  policy  from  that  of  the  favourite,  regarding  the 

Spanish  match,  the  earl  of  Bristol,  who  was  ambassador  at  Madrid,  soon 

fell  into  disgrace,  and  he  had  resided,  ever  since  his  return,  at  a  house 

in  the  country.     The  king,  at  Buckingham's  suggestion,  omitted  to 

•send  a  writ  to  this  nobleman.     Bristol  complained  to  the  lords,  and  a 
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writ  was  sent,  tliough  accompanied  with  a  command  from  the  king  that 
he  should  not  attend  in  his  place.  Again  the  insulted  nobleman  laid 
the  case  before  his  peers,  who  pronounced  it  a  grievous  breach  of  privi- 
lege; and  Bristol  took  his  seat  in  defiance  of  the  royal  prohibition. 
Nothing  could  now  satisfy  the  rage  of  Buckingham,  except  that  a  charge 
of  high  treason  should  be  advanced  against  his  enemy,  which  was  imme- 
diately retorted  by  a  similar  charge  on  the  part  of  Bristol  against 
Buckingham.  But  before  the  complaints  of  either  could  be  duly  inv^ti- 
gated,  Buckingham  himself  was  impeached,  at  the  instance  of  the  Com- 
mons of  England,  of  certain  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

The  king,  warned  of  the  coming  storm,  had  endeavoured  to  avert 
it  by  frequent  messages  and  remonstrances.  To  these  the  Conmions 
paid  no  heed,  and  they  now  conducted  the  prosecution  with  so  much 
violence  and  want  of  delicacy,  as  to  excite  disgust  even  in  the  minds 
of  the  judges.  On  Charles,  as  may  be  imagined,  an  extraordinary 
impression  was  produced,  when  he  learned  that  they  not  only  accused 
Buckingham  of  administering  poison  to  the  late  king,  but  insinuated 
that  he  had  himself  been  cognizant  of  the  deed.  Without  pausing  to 
inquu'e  how  much  of  truth  there  might  be  in  the  rumour,  he  caused 
Sir  Dudley  Digges  and  Sir  John  Elliot  to  be  arrested ;  and,  hastening 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  called  upon  them  to  vindicate  the  character 
and  privileges  of  their  sovereign.  Acrimonious  disputes  ensued  on  this 
proceeding,  but  the  result  was  the  release  of  the  imprisoned  members, 
and  an  assurance  from  both  houses,  that  they  had  never  heard  the 
insulting  expressions  which  they  were  reproached  as  having  given 
utterance  to. 

While  he  yet  laboured  under  the  perils  of  an  impeachment,  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  at  the  instigation  of  the  king,  elected  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  to  be  their  chancellor.  The  Commons  fired  up  at  the 
act,  they  voted  it  an  insult  to  the  house,  and,  in  spite  of  a  prohibition 
from  the  king  himself,  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
proceeding ;  but  the  king  would  not  submit  to  what  he  considered  this 
gross  personal  insult.  He  had  received,  not  without  pain,  their  denun- 
ciations of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  of  the  other  arbitrary  methods 
which  had  been  adopted  to  raise  supplies  during  the  recess ;  but  he 
would  not  sufl^er  them  to  question  the  integrity  of  those  by  whom  his 
favourite  had  been  advanced  to  a  station  of  honour.  After  a  vehement 
address,  in  which  he  strove  to  vindicate  the  character  of  Buckingham, 
and  a  contemptuous  rejection  of  a  reply,  in  which  the  Commons  repeated 
the  charges  against  the  duke,  and  requested  that  he  might  be  dismissed 
from  the  royal  presence,  Charles  took  the  last  step  which  it  remained 
for  him  to  take.  To  the  prayer  of  the  Lords,  that  he  would  pause, 
even  for  a  few  days,  he  made  answer,  "  No,  not  for  one  minute !  "  and 
immediately  dissolved  the  parliament. 

In  the  height  of  his  disappointment  the  king  had  assured  the  Com- 
mons, that,  {f  they  still  persisted  in  refusing  the  sup^lies^  of  whicK 
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he  stood  so  mucli  in  need,  it  would  become  his  duty,  as  sovereign  of 
the  reahn,  to  "follow  new  counsels."  Of  what  nature  these  counsels 
were  he  immediately  proceeded  to  give  proof.  Tonnage  and  poundage, 
though  as  yet  unvoted  at  all,  he  caused  his  officers  to  levy  with  the 
most  unsparing  strictness.  One  commission  was  granted,  to  improve 
the  value  of  crown  lands,  by  effecting  sundry  changes  in  the  tenures  by 
which  they  were  held ;  another,  to  inquire  into  the  arrears  of  penalties 
diA  from  recusants,  and  to  compoimd  for  them.  Privy  seals  were  issued 
'for  the  loan  of  money  from  private  persons.  Towns  and  cities  were 
assessed — ^London  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds ;  and  an  impost,  called  ship-money,  for  which  a  precedent  was 
found  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  levied  upon  all  sea-ports,  without 
distinction,  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet. 

These  harsh  and  impolitic  proceedings  occasioned  a  great  ferment 
throughout  the  country — which,  however,  sufficed  neither  to  intimidate 
the  king,  nor  to  check  the  violence  of  his  counsels.  Nay,  when  intel- 
ligence came  in  of  the  defeat  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  of  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  extinction  which  Protestantism  had  incun'ed  in  Germany, 
Charles  took  advantage  of  the  horror  which  his  people  expressed,  to 
push  the  encroachments  of  the  prerogative  still  further.  Something  had 
been  said  in  the  late  session,  of  a  vote  of  four  subsidies,  which  the  Com- 
mons held  out  as  a  bait  to  tempt  the  com*t  into  concessions.  Charles 
determined  to  collect  the  money,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might ;  and,  having  ascertained  the  precise  amount  to  which  individu- 
als would  have  been  liable,  he  gave  orders  to  extract  it  from  them, 
under  the  denomination  of  a  loan.  Nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than 
this  proceeding,  wliich  was  carried  forward,  moreover,  with  such  harsh- 
ness, that  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom  presented  one  wide  scene  of 
arbitrary  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  bitter  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  people. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  Charles,  thus  embroiled,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  had  at  least  as  much  upon  his  hands  as  he  could 
manage,  and  that  he  would  have  been  careful  not  to  provoke  the 
hostility  of  a  new  enemy,  till  he  had  delivered  himself  from  the  pressure 
of  the  old.  Buckingham,  however,  who  never  forgave  the  treatment 
of  the  French  court,  had  long  laboured  to  effect  a  breach  between 
Charles  and  his  brother-in-law,  and  now,  under  the  pretext  of  support- 
ing the  Huguenots,  who  were  again  preparing  to  rebel,  he  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  his  design.  Orders  was  issued  for  the  equipment 
of  a  fleet  and  army,  of  which  the  destination  was  kept  a  profound 
secret  till,  under  the  command  of  Buckingham,  who  desired  eagerly  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  field,  it  appeared  suddenly  before  Eochelle. 
The  Eochellois,  however,  not  being  prepared  for  this  mission,  refused, 
though  bigoted  Huguenots,  to  admit  the  allies  mthin  their  walls  ;  and 
Buckingham,  in  consequence,  landed  his  troops  on  the  island  of  Bhe. 
Here  he  obtained,  at  first,  some  advanta«^cs  •,  but,  being  at  once  in- 
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Experienced  and  haughty,  incapable  and  impatient  of  fvflvice,  he  de- 
monstrated, in  a  campaign  of  two  months'  continuance,  that  the 
single  military  qualification  of  which  he  was  possessed  was  personal 
courage.  The  wreck  of  the  expedition  returned  to  England,  where 
matters  were  beginning  every  day  to  wear  an  aspect  less  and  less  en- 
couraging. 

To  prepare  for  service  the  fleet  and  army  which  thus  miserably 
failed  in  their  application,  Charles  had  expended  all,  and  more  than  ftf, 
the  proceeds  of  his  late  exactions.  He  could  not  venture  again  to  have 
recourse  to  such  measures ;  for  Ihe  prisons  were  already  fuQ,  and 
men's  minds  appeared  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  determination,  against 
which  it  would  be  useless  to  contend,  except  with  force.  Under  such 
circumstances  a  privy  council  was  held,  and  a  resolution  passed,  that 
it  had  become  absolutely  indispensable  to  call  another  parliaments 
Writs  were  issued  accordingly,  and  on  the  17th  of  March,  1628,  a 
parliament  met,  to  which  the  people  of  England  stand  more  deeply 
indebted  than  to  any  other  which  has  ever  assembled  under  royal 
authoritv. 

That  he  might  meet  his  Commons  with  a  better  grace,  Charles  set 
at  liberty  almost  all  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  other  oifence 
than  resistance  to  the  demands  of  his  revenue  oflicers.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  obtained  seats  in  the  new  parliament,  and  they  re- 
paired to  it  with  minds  resolutely  bent  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
iposterity,  in  all  time  coming,  from  similar  outrages.  Nevertheless, 
as  they  found  from  the  tenor  of  the  king's  opening  speech,  that  he  Was 
in  no  humour  to  bear  with  patience  any  premature  attacks  upon  the 
prerogative,  they  resolved  to  put  a  check  upon  their  tempers,  and  to 
proceed  with  equal  caution  and  address.  They  adhered  to  this  reso- 
lution with  wonderful  firmness.  Their  first  measure  was  to  propose, 
without  absohitely  voting,  a  supply  of  five  subsidies.  Thia,  which  would 
have  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  appeared 
BO  alluring  in  the  king's  eyes,  that,  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  having 
it  withdrawn,  he  threw  no  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  searching 
inquiry  which  they  began  immediately  to  institute.  Out  of  these 
inquiries  sprang  the  famous  "  Petition  of  Right,"  which  when  passed 
into  a  law,  became,  next  to  Magna  Charta — if,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be 
ranked  next  even  to  that — the  great  palladium  of  an  Englishman's 
liberty. 

The  Petition  of  Right,  after  enumerating  sundry  oppressions,  to 
which,  of  late  years,  the  people  had  been  subject,  prayed  the  king 
that  he  would  sanction  and  give  the  force  of  law  to  fom*  important 
resolutions.  The  first  of  these  pronounced  it  illegal  to  molest  by  oaths, 
recognizances,  or  arrests,  any  persons  refusing  to  advance  money  to 
the  king,  unless  required  to  do  so  by  act  of  parliament.  By  the  second, 
all  magistrates,  judges,  peace-officers,  and  others,  were  ^rohibltftd^traw^. 
committing  any  one  to  prison,  against  whom  some  s^fd^'t  ^\ix^gi  ^^>aS^^ 
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not  be  alleged ; .  or  to  retain  him  there  after  due  notice  should  be  given 
of  bail,  and  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  sued  for  and  obtained.  The  prac- 
tice of  billeting  soldiers  upon  private  houses  (an  abuse  of  which,  after 
the  return  of  the  troops  from  Cadiz,  the  government  veere  guilty  to 
a  great  extent),  was  forbidden  by  the  third  and  fourth  articles.  To 
give  authority,  by  commission,  to  any  person  to  punish  by  summary 
process  of  martial  law,  offences  committed  by  soldiers,  marines,  and 
thifr  accomplices,  such  offences  being  cognizable  in  the  usual  courts 
of  law,  was  declared  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution, 
unjust,  and  illegal.  Charles  was  conlbimded,  when,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  opposition  of  the  courtiers,  this  bill,  which  threatened  to  effect 
a  total  revolution  in  the  government  of  England,  passed  both  houses 
by  large  majorities.  He  did  not  venture  openly  to  reject  it ;  but  he 
adopted  an  expedient  which,  while  it  failed  to  accomplish  his  purpose, 
excited  not  more  of  anger  than  of  contempt  among  the  sturdy  com- 
moners. 

The  bill  being  presented  to  him  with  the  formalities  usual  on  such 
occasions,  Charles,  instead  of  the  brief  answer  by  which  the  king  is 
accustomed  to  denote  either  approbation  or  dissent,  caused  the  following 
sentence  to  be  written  under  the  petition,  "  The  king  willeth  that  right 
be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  and  the  statutes 
be  put  in  due  execution ;  that  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  any  wrong  or  oppression  contrary  to  their  just  rights  and  liber- 
ties, to  the  preservation  whereof  he  holds  himself  as  well  obliged  as  of 
his  prerogative."  Nothing  could  exceed  the  indignation  of  the  patriots, 
who,  retiring  to  their  own  chamber,  gave  vent  to  their  fury  in  a  manner 
which  experience  had  taught  them  to  consider  as  most  galling  to  the 
royal  temper.  While  pursuing  his  arbitrary  career  during  the  late  dis- 
solution, Charles  had  commanded  the  clergy  to  preach  to  its  utmost 
limits  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  They  were  not  all  obedient  to 
this  mandate ;  but  one.  Dr.  Manwaring,  not  only  inculcated  a  slavish 
submission  from  the  pulpit,  but,  by  the  king's  desire,  printed  and  pub- 
lished his  sermon.  He  was  now  impeached  by  the  Commons,  con- 
demned to  acknowledge  his  error,  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds,  to 
be  suspended  for  three  years,  and  declared  incapable,  ever  after,  of  hold- 
ing an  ecclesiastical  benefice.  Manwaring  was  pardoned  by  the  king, 
and,  within  a  few  months,  presented  to  a  rich  living ;  and  attained, 
eventually,  to  a  seat  upon  the  bench,  as  bishop  of  St.  David's. 

The  attack  upon  Manwaring  roused  the  king's  anger ;  his  fears  be- 
came alarmed  by  a  threatened  renewal  of  the  charges  against  Bucking- 
ham. He  suddenly  made  up  his  mind  to  yield,  after  incurring  all  the 
odium  of  opposition,  and  calling  the  houses  together,  afiixed  to  the  bill 
the  usual  sentence,  which  gives  to  all  bills  the  force  of  law.  Loud  shouts 
greeted  this  deed — ^yet  were  they  shouts  rather  of  triumph  than  oi 
gratitude ;  for  the  Commons  had  no  sooner  returned  to  their  own  house, 
*him  they  began  to  follow  up  their  victory. 
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By  moderate  men,  it  was  hoped  that  the  leaders .  of  the  popular 
party,  content  with  what  they  had  done,  would  sparl  the  king  any 
additional  mortifications,  at  least  Jfor  the  present.  The  expectation 
proved  illusory ;  for,  after  several  long  debates,  they  presented  to  him  a 
remonstrance,  in  which  the  evils  which  afflicted,  and  the  dangers  which 
threatened,  the  kingdom,  were  eloquently  set  forth.  Eeligion,  it  was 
said,  was  undermined  by  Popery  and  Arminianism ;  both  the  reputation 
and  the  resources  of  the  country  were  thrown  away,  and  its  trade  de- 
stroyed by  mismanagement.  Of  all  these  evils,  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
was  the  root  and  the  origin,  and  hen«e  his  dismissal  from  the  royal  con- 
fidence was  earnestly  solicited.  When  the  king  exhibited  a  disposition 
to  resist  their  demands,  they  reminded  him  with  very  little  delicacy 
that  as  yet  no  vote  of  tonnage  and  poundage  had  passed.  Charles  lost 
all  patience.  He  summoned  the  houses  into  his  presence,  and  from  the 
throne  assm*ed  them  that,  in  consenting  to  the  Petition  of  Eight,  he  had 
neither  relinquished,  nor  intended  to  relinquish,  any  privilege  which  his 
predecessors  had  before  possessed.  . "  As  for  tonnage  and  poundage," 
continued  he,  "  it  is  a  thing  I  cannot  want.  It  was  never  intended  by 
you  to  ask,  and  never  meant  (I  am  sure)  by  me  to  grant."  Having 
said  this,  he  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  bills  of  subsidy,  and  instantly 
prorogued  the  parliament. 

Shortly  after  this,  Buckingham,  either  weary  of  court-life,  or  anxious 
to  retrieve  his  military  reputation,  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to 
undertake  the  guidance  of  a  second  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Eochelle. 
He  repaired  to  Portsmouth  for  that  purpose,  and  had  arranged  all  mat- 
ters preparatory  to  a  general  embarkation,  when  he  was  stabbed  to  the 
heart,  in  open  day,  while  descending  the  stairs  of  his  hotel,  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  of  attendants.  The  murderer  proved  to  be  one  Felton,  for- 
merly a  lieutenant  under  Buckingham's  command,  whose  temper,  na- 
tm*ally  sour  and  gloomy,  had  been  goaded  into  madness  by  the  refusal  of 
promotion.  He  made  no  secret  of  the  act,  in  which,  indeed,  he  seemed 
to  glory ;  and,  as  a  justification  of  what  he  had  done,  quoted  the  terms 
of  the  address  by  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  denounced  the 
favourite  as  a  traitor  even  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Felton  suffered  the 
penalty  due  to  his  crime  with  great  composure,  and  denied,  doubtless 
with  truth,  that  he  was  either  incited  to  the  enterprise,  or  assisted  in  it 
by  any  accomplices. 

The  king  was  deeply  affected  by  the  assassination  of  the  favourite. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  intermit  his  preparations  to  succour  Rochelle,  which, 
however,  surrendered  before  effectual  relief  could  be  conveyed  to  it; 
and  he  never  for  a  moment  withdrew  his  most  assiduous  attention  from 
the  consideration  of  public  business ;  but  there  came  no  successor  to 
Buckingham,  either  in  his  confidence  or  his  affections.  In  Laud  he  re- 
posed great  trust :  Wentworth,  also,  who  had  deserted  the  popular  cause, 
and  was  created  successively  a  baron,  a  viscount,  and  finally,  earl  of 
Strafford,  obtained  a  high  place  in  his  esteem*,  vjYiWfc^o^  «DLS.\i\^<2^RK^. 
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equally  gave  in  their  adliesioki,  and  were  created,  the  former  attorney, 
and  the  latter  solicitor-general.  Nevertheless,  Charles,  though  he  valued 
as  it  deserved  the  advice  of  these  able  counsellors,  became  not  in  their 
hands  the  tool  which  he  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Buckingham.  He  re- 
tained, on  the  contrary,  his  own  opinions  on  all  subjects,  and  was  not 
slow  to  discover  that  the  act  of  changing  sides  had  lost  to  his  new  friends 
all  the  influence  which  they  were  at  one  period  capable  of  exerting. 
Jdhud,  also,  as  past  experience  had  shown,  lay,  in  a  marked  degree,  open 
to  the  hostility  of  the  Commons.  His  rapid  promotion  from  dignity  to 
dignity,  till  he  attained  at  last  to  the  primacy  itself,  gave  almost  as 
much  umbrage  as  his  known  abhorrence  of  Calvinism  and  Noncon- 
formity; while  his  indomitable  courage,  by  removing  all  hope  of 
influencing  him  by  the  motive  of  fear,  served  only  to  convert  prejudice 
and  distaste  into  rancorous  hatred. 
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1629  Peace  concluded  with  France,  April  14. 
-—  John  Speed,  the  historian,  died  July  27; 

bom  1555. 
— —  Oliver  Cromwell  made  his  first  appearance 
in  parliament  this  yetir. 

1630  Henry  Briggs,  first  Savilian  professor  of 

geometry  at  Oxford,  died  Jan.  26;  bom 

about  1556. 
--—  Death  of  Kepler,  November,  at  Ratisbon ; 

bom  1571. 
r— —  Nov.  27,  peace  proclaimed  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain. 
Dr.  John  Donne,  the  poet,  died  March  31 ; 

bom  1578. 
ICSl  Sir  Robert  Bmce  Cotton,  who  formed  the 

Cotton  Library,  died  May  6 ;  bom  1570. 
Oassendi  first  observed  the  transit  of  the 

phmet   Mercury   over  the    Sun's   disc, 

Nov.  17. 
— —  Michael  Drayton,  the  poet,  died ;   bom 

156S. 
1632  Battle  of  Lutzen,  Nov.  6 ;  Gustavus  Adol- 

phus,  king  of  Sweden,  killed ;  bom  1594. 
— —  Edward  Fairfax,  translator  of  Tasso,  died; 

bom  about  1580. 
— —  A  great  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  by 

wSicb  4000  i>ersons  perished. 
JdSS  Galileo  condemned  by  the  Inqnisition  at 


Rome,  June  22,  as  guilty  of  heresy,  in 
having  held  that  the  sun  was  the  centre 
of  the  world,  and  did  not  move  ft'om  east 
to  west,  and  that  the  earth  did  move,  and 
was  not  the  centre  of  the  world. 

1633  The  king  pays  a  visit  to  Soothind,  where 

he  is  crowned,  June  18. 

1634  Sir  Edward  Coke  died,  Sept.  8;  bom  1550. 

1635  Lope   de   Vega,  the  Spanish  poet»  died 

Aug.  26 ;  born  1562. 

A  licence  to  trade  to  India  granted  by  the 

king  to  Sir  William  Coarteen ;  the  ground 
alleged  being  the  misconduct  of  the  East 
India  Company* 

First  accurate  measurement  of  an  arc  of 

the  meridian,  by  Nor>vood. 

John  Hampden  refuses  to  pay  the  ship- 
money. 

A  riot  at  Edinburgh,  caused  by  the  at- 
tempt to  introduce  the  English  liturgy, 
July. 

Ben  Jonson  died  Aug.  6 ;  bom  1574. 

Cornelius  Jansen,  oishop  of  Yjpres,  in 
Flanders,  founder  of  the  Janseuists,  died 
May  8;  bom  1585. 

The  first  known  observation  of  the  transit 
of  Venus  over  the  sun's  dis<^  by  Jeremiah 
Horrox. 
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16S9  The  Soots  invade  England,  but  agree  to  a 

truce. 
1640  Bobert  Burton,  author  of  Th»  Anatomy  qf 

Melancholy^  died  Jan.  25 ;  bom  1576. 
— —  Philip    Massinger,    the   dramatist,   died 

March  17 ;  bom  1584. 
•^-—  The  parliament  assembled  after  a  twelve 

years'  interval,  April  13;  dissolved  May 

-TT—  Bubena,  the  painter,  died,  at  Antwerp, 
May  80;  born  1577. 


1640  The  Scots  again  invade  Englan^  August* 

The  parliament  known  as  the  Long  Par- 
liament, assembled  Kov.  8. 

Most  of  the  decrees  of  the  Star  Chamber 

and  Court  of  High  Commission  are  de** 
dared  illegal,  and  the  persons  they  have 
imprisoned,  released. 

•—  A  revolution  accomplished  in  Portugal, 
the  Spanish  viceroy  oeing  killed,  and  the 
funily  of  Braganza  seated  on  the  throne^ 
in  the  person  of  John  IV.,  Dec.  1. 


IITHEN,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1629,  the  parliament  reassembled, 
' '  Charles  endeavoured  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commons  to  his  own 
pressing  necessities ;  the  Commons,  as  their  custom  was,  had  a  thousand 
wrongs  of  which  to  complain.  The  religious  Puritans  exclaimed  against 
the  growth  of  sundry  heresies,  and  inveighed  with  peculiar  bitterness 
against  what  they  termed  the  introduction  of  a  new  clause  into  the 
Articles — a  clause  which,  however,  was  not  new — "that  the  Church 
hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  hath  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  faith."  The  country  party  protested,  with  much  greater  reason* 
against  an  unjustifiable  act  of  which  the  king  had  been  guilty.  During 
the  recess,  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the  Petition  of  Right  had  been 
printed  and  circulated  through  the  country,  with  a  transcript  of  the  first 
reply  which  the  king  had  made  appended  to  each.  The  patriots  were 
vehement  in  their  condemnation  of  this  deceit,  which  Chaiies  made 
haste  to  rectify,  and  they  testified  their  displeasure  by  condemning,  as 
illegal,  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  had  not  yet  been 
constitutionally  gi-anted.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  session  of 
1629,  Oliver  Cromwell  first  began  to  make  himself  conspicuous.  He 
was  a  zealous  member  of  the  Committee  of  Religion,  and,  directing 
much  of  his  indignation  against  the  patrons  of  Manwaring,  pronounced 
it  disgraceful  before  men,  and  hateful  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  that  those 
ehould  attain  to  ecclesiastical  preferment  who  "  preached  flat  popery." 

Unwilling  to  come  to  an  open  rupture,  of  which  he  felt  that  the  con- 
sequences must  necessarily  be  serious,  Charles  strove  to  soften  the 
rancour  of  the  country  party,  by  conceding  his  right  to  levy  tonnage 
and  poimdage,  except  as  a  free  gift  from  the  people.  The  Commons, 
however,  passed  votes  of  censure  against  the  officers  of  revenue,  and 
sunmaoned  them  to  the  bar  of  the  house.  The  Speaker,  acting  at 
Charles's  suggestion,  strove  in  vain  to  stop  this  headstrong  proceeding, 
and  as  he  had  it  in  command,  attempted  to  adjourn  the  house  when 
the  question  came  on.  A  furious  tumult  arose.  He  was  forcibly  held 
in  his  chair,  the  doors  were  locked,  and  certain  violent  resolutions  were 
carried  by  acclamation.  In  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  the  king  himJself 
came  to  the  door  of  the  house,  and  was  refused  admission.  He  com- 
manded it  to  be  burst  open.  Happily,  this  last  measure  of  violence  was 
not  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  Commons  had  obeyed  the  mandate  of  the 
Speaker,  and  were  then  in  the  act  of  adjourning  their  debate  ;  neverthe- 
less, the  king  could  not  forgive  the  insult  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected.    He  caused  sevei-al  of  the  most  popu\i\i  Vevxdex^  \;i  \i^  «ct^ie5wt^, 
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and  dissolved  the  parliament,  with  a  threat,  not  obscurely  delivered, 
that  he  should  never  expose  himself  to  disgrace  by  meeting  a  similar 
body  again. 

The  members  committed  became  at  once,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
martyrs  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  of  which  the  king,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  accounted  the  enemy.  His  first  act  excited  the  anger,  his  second, 
the  contempt  of  the  people ;  and  perhaps  the  latter  is,  when  directed 
towards  a  sovereign,  the  more  perilous  feeling  of  the  two.  Peace  was 
hastily  concluded  both  with  Prance  and  Spain ;  tonnage  and  poundage 
were  exacted  with  greater  rigour  than  before ;  all  persons  possessed  of 
landed  property  to  the  amount  of  forty  pounds  a  year  were  required  to 
accept  the  honour  of  knighthood,  or  to  pay  a  fine ;  monopofies  were 
revived  in  every  department  of  trade,  and  thrown  into  the  hands,  not 
of  individuals,  but  of  companies ;  while  all,  no  matter  what  their  rank 
might  be,  who  exhibited  any  reluctance  to  treat  proclamations  as  law, 
were  subjected  to  severe  penalties.  But  while  custom-house  officers 
were  permitted  to  break  all  bulks,  or  to  seize  goods,  even  in  store-houses 
and  cellars,  recusants  were  openly  admitted  to  compositions ;  and  the 
tenants  of  crown-lands  received,  as  a  compensation  for  compulsory  loans, 
what  amoimted,  in  many  instances,  to  little  short  of  a  grant  of  the  fee- 
simple  of  their  faims.  Such  conduct  in  the  king  was  matched  by  the 
bearing  of  Laud  in  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  By  inno- 
vating on  the  mode  of  celebrating  divine  worship,  the  latter  gave  great 
offence  to  more  than  the  Puritans,  and  excited  an  uneasy  suspicion — 
for  which  there  was,  indeed,  no  foundation  in  fact — that  he  looked 
forward  to  a  speedy  reunion  between  the  Churches  of  England  and  of 
Home. 

The  two  great  engines  of  which  Charles  made  use  in  the  furtherance 
of  his  projects  against  public  liberty,  were  the  courts  of  High  Commis- 
sion and  of  the  Star  Chamber.  By  the  former,  all  offences  against  the 
established  religion,  including  the  reprobation  of  its  ministers,  and 
attacks  on  its  creeds  and  formularies,  were  visited ;  by  the  latter,  such 
civil  offences  as  might  not  be  exactly  cognizable  in  other  courts  were 
investigated  and  punished.  The  following  specimens  of  the  mode  of 
procedure  adopted  in  each  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  those  foimidable  tribunals. 

There  was  one  Leighton,  a  Puritan  preacher,  a  man  of  enthusiastic 
temper  and  courage,  who,  setting  danger  at  nought,  published  a  libel 
against  the  court  of  High  Commission,  in  which  he  dealt  very  freely 
with  the  characters  of  the  bishops.  Being  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  out- 
raged court,  he  was,  after  a  brief  trial,  found  guilty,  and  a  sentence 
passed,  which  in  due  time  was  carried  into  execution.  He  was  fined  five 
thousand  pounds ;  was  twice  publicly  fiogged,  having  one  of  his  ears  cut 
off,  and  one  of  his  nostrils  slit,  on  each  occasion ;  and  then,  bloody  and 
mutilated  as  he  was,  became  an  inmate  of  a  prison,  till  it  should  please 
^e  sovereign  to  release  him.     A  similar  pimishment  was  inflicted  about 
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the  same  time,  by  the  Star  Chamber,  on  a  barrister  named  Piynne, 
whose  oiFence  consisted  in  the  publication  of  a  silly  book,  in  which  stage- 
plays  were  condemned  as  immoral,  the  queen,  by  implication,  accused 
of  unchastity,  and  the  court  of  Star  Chamber  pronounced  a  nuisance. 

Galled  by  these  proceedings,  and  harassed  by  the  vigilance  of  Laud, 
who  put  to  silence  the  most  popular  of  their  preachers  by  enforcing  the 
law  of  licence,  the  more  sincere  of  the  Puritans  began  to  emigrate  in 
great  numbers  to  America,  where  they  founded  the  colony  of  New 
England.  Had  Charles  and  his  advisers  been  actuated  by  considerations 
of  sound  policy,  they  would  have  promoted  the  emigration,  rather  than 
strove  to  arrest  its  tide.  But  more  eager  to  break  the  spirit  of  the 
party,  than  to  rid  themselves  of  a  body  of  disaffected  men,  they  pro- 
hibited, by  proclamation,  a  continuance  of  the  system,  and  actually 
brought  back  from  the  river,  Hazelrig,  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  all  of  whom  had  embarked  to  join  their  associates  across  the 
Atlantic.  They  found  ample  reason,  a  few  years  later,  to  lament  this 
unwise  step ;  when  the  men  thus  thwarted  in  their  design  of  withdi-aw- 
ing  from  the  stage,  became  the  most  active  and  daring  leaders  in  the 
scenes  of  confusion  that  overtook  the  kingdom. 

In  Ireland  also  and  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  other  quarters,  there 
were  presented  many  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  peace.  The 
former  coimtry,  indeed,  after  coming  under  the  management  of  the  earl 
of  Strafford,  soon  ceased  to  be  troublesome.  By  the  exercise  of  a  vigorous 
policy,  he  not  only  suppressed  all  attempts  at  rebellion  in  the  provinces, 
but  rendered  the  parliament  as  submissive  as  even  Charles  could  have 
desired.  His  small  but  well-equipped  army,  also,  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
the  highest  efficiency.  But  it  was  widely  different  with  Scotland,  where 
the  spirit  which  came  in  with  the  Beformation,  continued  to  exercise  a 
boundless  sway  over  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  never  forgave  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy  by  James,  or  his 
abortive  attempt  to  force  upon  them  a  liturgy ;  and  if  they  abstained  from 
exhibiting  their  indignation  otherwise  than  by  murmurs  and  complaints, 
it  was  because  the  former  grievance  proved  more  nominal  than  real,  and 
the  latter  had  ceased  to  operate.  The  imprudence  of  Charles,  and  the 
immoderate  zeal  of  Laud,  soon  brought  matters  back  to  more  than  their 
original  disquiet.  The  king  had  demanded  and  obtained  from  the  nobles 
and  gentry  a  restitution  of  a  part  of  the  church  property,  and  appeared, 
in  their  jealous  eyes,  to  meditate  a  resumption  of  the  whole :  and  in  an 
evil  hour  he  issued  a  proclamation,  by  which  the  use  of  the  surplice,  and 
of  the  English  prayer-book,  was  enjoined  in  the  Scottish  churches. 
The  passions  of  the  mob  were  excited ;  the  most  popular  of  the  fanatical 
preachers  were  countenanced  in  their  extravagances ;  it  was  said,  that 
not  prelacy  alone,  but  popery,  was  about  to  be  re-introduced ;  and  that 
there  was  no  hope  left,  except  in  the  firmness  of  men  themselves. 

It  was  in  Edinburgh  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the 
offensive  ordinances.     The  dean  appeared  in  his  svxr^We^  «cA  ^iw^^^  ^xA 
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began  to  read  tbe  service,  when  t1]«re  arose  all  at  once,  from  various 
parts  of  the  building,  a  wild  tumult  of  voices,  which  gave  vent  to  th^ 
most  alarming  cries  and  the  most  indecent  execrations.  Still  the  dean 
went  on — till  suddenly,  a  three-legged  stool  was  discharged  from  th^ 
hand  of  a  strong  woman,  which,  had  it  not  missed  its  mark,  would 
have  silenced  him  for  ever.  A  scene  of  the  most  disgraceful  riot  en- 
sued. The  windows  were  broken;  the  bishop,  who  took  the  dean's 
place,  was  pelted  with  mud  and  stones ;  and  the  whole  body  of  eccle- 
siastics were  not  only  driven  from  the  church,  but  narrowly  escaped 
assassination  in  the  streets.  It  was,  indeed,  the  intervention  of  a  feYi( 
well-disposed  gentlemen,  supported  by  the  civil  power,  which  alone 
saved  them,  though  not  till  sJter  the  bishop  had  been  rolled  in  the 
kennel,  and  his  robes  torn  into  shreds. 

The  example  set  in  the  metropolis  was  immediately  followed  in  aU 
the  most  considerable  towns  in  the  south  and  west  of  Scotland ;  and  it 
was  to  no  purpose  that  Lord  Traquair,  the  king's  representative,  strove 
to  repress  the  movement,  for  that  which  began  in  popular  tumult,  soon 
organized  itself  into  a  systematic  and  well-ordered  conspiracy.  A  bond, 
which  received  the  imposing  title  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
was  entered  into  for  the  subversion  of  prelacy  and  the  maintenance  of 
true  religion.  It  soon  obtained  the  signatures,  not  of  the  preachers  and 
common  people  alone,  but  of  some  of  the  most  influential  nobles  in  the 
kingdom.  Indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  but  one  determination  among  all 
classes — ^namely,  to  resist,  even  unto  death,  the  evils  with  which  they 
were  threatened.  Not  even  the  offer  to  abandon  the  service-book,  and 
a  promise  that  the  authority  of  the  bishops  should  be  curtailed,  made 
now  the  slightest  impression.  The  General  Assembly  met ;  it  de- 
nounced episcopacy  altogether ;  it  ratified  the  covenant ;  it  called  upon 
all  true  sons  of  the  kirk  to  fight  for  God  and  his  cause ;  and,  the  people 
rising  to  arms  in  every  quarter,  a  force  soon  took  the  field,  than  which, 
both  from  its  enthusiasm  and  numbers,  Scotland  had  rarely  furnished 
one  more  formidable.  Nor  was  it  wanting  in  able  leaders.  General 
Leslie,  an  officer  of  great  talent  and  experience,  who  had  grown  grey  in 
the  service  of  the  United  Provinces,  appeared  at  its  head;  and  after 
seizing  almost  all  the  strongholds  north  of  the  Tweed,  took  up  a  position 
on  the  left  bank  of  that  river. 

Among  other  expedients  to  supply  himself  with  money,  Chtirles,  soon 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  1629,  had  issued  a  proclamation 
for  the  levying  of  ship-money,  not  in  the  towns  along  the  coast  only, 
but  throughout  all  England.  Other  arbitrary  acts  on  his  part  had  given 
deep  umbrage  to  the  people ;  but  this  last  created  a  ferment,  to  which 
there  had  as  yet  appeared  nothing  akin.  It  was  never  heard  of  before, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  irdand  counties  should  be  subject  to  such  a  tax, 
of  the  legality  of  which,  even  as  it  affected  the  sea-ports,  no  one  professed 
to  be  an  advocate.  Multitudes,  however,  had  paid,  being  threatened 
niiji  prosecution  or  imprisonment,  when  John  Hampden  boldly  resisted 
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the  demand  of  twenty  shillings.  He  was  proceeded  against  in  the  court 
of  Exchequer ;  and,  after  a  long  and  anxiotts  trial,  sentence  was  given 
against  him  by  seven  out  of  the  twelve  barons.  Encouraged  by  this  de- 
cision, the  king  now  resumed  the  impost,  and  partly  by  means  of  the 
funds  thereby  realized,  partly  by  a  forced  loan,  he  contrived  to  enrol  and 
bring  into  the  field,  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  With  this  he 
marched  towards  the  border ;  but  he  soon  found  that  in  point  neither  of 
discipline  nor  temper  were  his  forces  to  be  brought  into  comparison  with 
those  of  the  insurgents.  He  consented  to  open  a  negotiation,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  truce ;  as  well  as  by  an  agreement  on  both 
sides,  to  refer  the  matters  in  dispute  between  them  to  the  decision  of  a 
new  parliament  and  a  new  general  assembly. 

Though  very  little  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  the  king,  whose 
military  chest  was  already  exhausted,  made  haste  to  disband  his  troops, 
while  he  himself  returned  to  London,  that  he  might  consult  with  his 
friends  there  as  to  what  course  it  behoved  him  to  follow.  He  was 
scarcely  gone,  when  the  Scots,  as  if  eager  to  convince  him  of  his  error, 
resumed  their  hostile  attitude.  To  repeat  the  measures  which  had 
enabled  him  to  raise  his  first  armament,  while  it  would  probably  have 
met  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  must,  without  doubt,  exasperate  the 
people  beyond  all  endurance.  Other  modes  of  using  the  prerogative 
failed,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  a  parliament  must  be  assembled. 
A  parliament  was  accordingly  called,  but  no  business  whatever  was  done ; 
for  the  Commons  proving  altogether  impracticable,  the  parliament  was 
dissolved  within  the  space  of  three  weeks  from  the  opening  of  the  session. 
Very  serious  disturbances,  and  still  more  alarming  conferences,  took 
place  on  this  occasion.  The  discarded  commoners,  repairing  to  the 
houses  where  the  deputies  from  Scotland  resided,  assured  them  that  the 
people  of  England  were  prepared  to  make  with  them  common  cause — 
while  the  mob  attacked  Lambeth  palace  with  great  fury,  and  were  hin- 
dered from  levelling  it  with  the  earth,  only  by  a  discharge  of  fire-arms. 

Not  inattentive  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  the  south,  the  Scots 
were  again  in  arms.  A  body  of  twenty-three  thousand  foot,  and  three 
thousand  horse,  passed  the  Tweed,  and,  meeting  with  little  opposition, 
soon  overran  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  a  large  portion  of  York- 
shire. Meanwhile  the  king,  round  whom  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  began  to  rally,  raised,  from  the  most  devoted  of  his  adherents,  a 
slender  pecuniary  supply ;  and  again  set  out,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  to  meet  the  invaders.  He  faced — ^but  warned  by  the  results 
of  one  or  two  skirmishes  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  engage  them, 
he  carefully  avoided  a  battle.  Again  his  resources  began  to  fail ;  in  order 
to  restore  them,  he  called  a  great  council  of  peers,  to  meet  him  at  York 
— a  sort  of  feudal  assembly,  of  which  England  had  seen  no  specimen  since 
the  era  of  the  PJantagenets.  But  the  peers,  though  not  wanting  in  will, 
were  unable  to  furnish  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  a  9»vssol 
wholly  inadequate  to  place  the  king  on  a  footiwg  m\k  >i)afc  ^-^^  'va 
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which  he  was  opposed.  This,  however,  was  not  tlie  only  act  which 
the  peers  were  prepared  to  perform.  They  had  intended  to  recom- 
mend, at  all  hazards,  the  calling  of  another  parliament;  when,  to 
the  surprise  of  some,  and  the  great  joy  of  others,  Charles  anticipated 
the  request.  A  truce  was  forthwith  concluded  with  the  Scots.  They 
were  allowed  for  their  maintenance,  out  of  the  royal  treasure,  a  certain 
monthly  stipend ;  and  the  king,  having  thus  secured  his  people  against 
the  dangers  of  rapine,  depaited  for  the  metropolis. 

No  difficulties,  short  of  those  by  which  he  was  actually  surrounded, 
would  have  induced  the  king  to  adopt  a  measure,  from  which  he 
augured,  but  too  surely,  a  renewal  of  im-oads  upon  his  prerogative, 
and  the  utmost  peril  to  his  advisers.  The  Commons  were  no  sooner 
met,  than  they  proceeded  to  condemn,  as  illegal  and  oppressive,  every 
act  which  had  been  performed  during  the  recent  recess,  by  the  au- 
thoiity  of  an  order  in  council.  This  sweeping  declaration  included 
not  only  such  proceedings  as  bore  upon  the  arbitraiy  collection  of 
revenues,  but  the  judgments  of  courts  of  law,  whether  directed  against 
defaulters,  or  against  men  charged  with  sedition  and  nonconformity. 
Leigh  ton  and  Prj'nne,  as  well  as  all  persons  similarly  cu'cumstanced, 
were  released  from  confinement,  and  damages  to  the  amount  of  five 
thousand  pounds  were  given  them  in  each  case  against  the  judges. 
Ministers,  ejected  because  they  refused  to  obey  the  canons,  were 
reinstated  in  their  benefices.  The  nation,  it  was  said,  had  suffered 
so  much  from  the  want  of  a  parliament,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  provide  against  the  recurrence  of  such  an  evil  for  the  future. 
A  bill  was  accordingly  passed,  which,  while  it  limited  the  duration 
of  each  parliament  to  three  years,  rendered  it  imperative  on  the  crown 
to  issue  writs  for  a  new  parliament  within  three  years,  at  the  furthest, 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  old ;  and  took  away  the  power  of  dissolving 
at  all,  till  the  houses  should  have  sat  at  least  fifty  days.  So  far  the 
Commons  certainly  did  nothing  that  was  not  beneficial  to  the  country. 
Their  next  measure  was  one  of  pure  revenge — of  which  the  conse- 
quences were  not  more  fatal  to  the  immediate  sufl'erer  than  to  many 
of  those  who  took  a  prominent  part  against  him. 


What  were  the  complaints  of  the  new  parlia- 
ment ? 

What  remarkable  man  was  among  their  mem- 
bers P 

How  (lid  the  king  endeavour  to  appease  the 
parliament  ? 

V^'hat  tumult  ensued  ? 

On  what  did  the  king  resolve  ? 

How  did  the  king  now  govern  ? 

What  were  the  powers  and  proceedings  of  the 
Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  Court  P 

What  instances  are  given  of  their  severity  ? 

What  step  did  the  Puritans  now  take  P 

Of  what  imprudence  was  the  government 
guilty  ? 

What  was  now  the  condition  of  Ireland  ? 

What  causes  led  to  discontent  in  Scotland  P 


Relate  the  tumult  at  Edinburgh. 

Uy  what  steps  was  it  followed  ? 

What  expeoienb  to  raise  money  had  the  king 

practised  P 
What  was  the  result  of  Hampden's  opposition  ? 
What    agreement    was    concluded   with   the 

Scots P 
How  did  the  king  feel  himself  compelled  to  call 

a  parliament  P 
What  was  the  result  ? 
What  assembly  did  the  king  next  convene  ? 
What  announcement  did  he  make  P 
What  were  the  first  proceedings  of  the  new 

parliament  P 
What  bill  did  they  pass  ? 
What  was  their  next  measure  P 
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SECTION  IV.     A.D.  1640—1642. 
CONTEMPORARY    SOY  •REIGNS. 


BXGLAKD  A.ND  SCOTLAND. 


[CharlcB  I.,  1625.] 


FBANCB. 

[Louis  XIII., 
1610.J 


OEBHAKT. 

[Ferdinand 
111.,  1637.] 


SPAiir. 

[PhiUpTlV., 
1621.] 


PAPAL 

STATES. 

[Urban  VIII., 
1623.] 


1610  The  kine's  chief  ministers,  Laud  and 
Strafford,  impeached  by  the  Commons, 
and  committed  to  custody,  shortly  after 
the  meeting  of  parliament*. 

1641  Sir  John  Sucklmg,  the  poet,  died.  May  7 ; 
bom  1609. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  committed  to  the 

Tower,  Feb.  1 ;  attainted  bv  act  of  par- 
liament, April  2 ;  executed.  May  12 ;  bom 
1593. 


The  king  pays  a  visit  to  Scotland. 

I  in  Ireland  begur 
Protestants  massacred. 


Rebellion  in  Ireland  begun,  Oct.  13;  40,000 


The  parliament  raises  an  army  to  put 
down  the  Irish  rebellion,  but  retain  it  in 
England  to  act  against  the  king. 

Several  of  the  bishops,  who  had  protested 
against  their  enforced  absence  from  par- 
liament, committed  to  the  Tower,  I)cc. 
SO ;  in  the  following  year  a  bill  is  passed 
expelling  bishops  from  parliament,  and 
seizing  their  revenues. 

Sir  Anthony  Vandyck,  the  painter,  died; 


bom  1598. 

1641  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  the  antiquary,  died ; 

born  1562. 

The  first  pendulum  clock,  according  to 

some  authorities,  was  made  in  England. 

1642  Impeachment,  by  the  king's  order,  of  five 

members  of  parliament  m  the  House  of 
Lords,  Jan.  8;  visit  of  the  king  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of 


seizing  them,  Jan.  4 ;  the  members  escape 
into  the  city,  and  the  king  apologizes  for 
the  attempt. 
Galileo  Galilei,  died  Jan.  8 ;  bora  1564. 


The  king  refUses  to  consent  to  the  Militia 

hich  pi  ^  ^      

the  hands  or  the  parliament,  and  retires 


Bill,  which  placed  all  military  power  in 


to  York;   the  parliament  immediately 

raises  an  army. 
WiUiam  Bedell,  bishop  of  Kilmore,  died, 

through  his  treatment  by  the  Irish  re' 

bels,  Feb.  7j  bora  1570. 
Charles  sets  up  his  standard  in  a  solemn 

manner  at  Nottingham,  Aug.  22. 


''FHE  man  most  obnoxious  to  popular  odium  of  all  by  whom  the 
-■-  councils  of  the  king  were  believed  to  be  influenced  at  this  moment, 
was  Lord  Straff'ord.  Awakened,  by  the  violence  of  the  popular  party, 
to  a  sense  of  his  countiy's  danger,  he  had  gone  over  to  the  other 
side,  where  he  used  more  than  common  exertions  to  ^laintain  the 
royal  authonty,  both  in  England  and  Ireland ;  and  his  talents  being 
equal  to  his  zeal,  the  king  owed  it  mainly  to  him,  that  as  yet  one 
portion  of  his  dominions  professed  obedience  to  his  will.  The 
Commons  determined,  both  out  of  rancour  towards  the  individual, 
and  as  a  means  of  exhibiting  the  full  extent  of  then*  power,  that 
Strafford  should  sufler.  With  closed  doors,  they  voted  him  an  enemy 
to  his  country,  and  di*ew  up  articles  of  impeachment — which  the 
House  of  Ijords  consented,  without  so  much  as  a  remonstrance,  to 
entertain.  Straftbrd,  who  was  with  his  master  when  intelligence  of 
the  proceeding  reached  him,  hastened  to  the  house.  He  was  not  so 
much  as  permitted  to  sit  down ;  but  being  infonned  of  the  decision  to 
which  his  peers  had  come,  was  handed  over  to  the  usher  of  the  black 
rod,  and  conveyed  to  prison.  A  like  fate  would  have  awaited  the  chief 
secretary,  Windebank,  had  he  not  anticipated  it  by  a  timely  flight,  but 
Laud  was  too  magnanimous  to  fly.  He,  also,  at  the  iustance  of  the 
Commons,  stood  charged  with  high  treason,  and  passed  from  his  palace 
at  Lambeth  to  the  Tower. 

These  bold  proceedings,  while  they  deprived  Charles  of  the  ablest 
and  most  trustworthy  of  his  advisers,  produced  a  great  eft'ect  through- 
out the  nation,  and  prepared  men's  minds  for  other  and  not  less 
atrocious  measures,  which  rapidly  gathered  owe  \ipo\\.  «L\io^ite:.    ^nA^^, 
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sherifiFs,  pursuivants,  every  qpe,  "in  i^oii,  who  had  taken  any  part  in 
the  execution  of  obnoxiou8*proclamations,  were  mercilessly  prosecuted, 
and  still  more  mercilessly  punished.  Committees  sat,  indeed,  which, 
carrying  on  the  several  departments  of  the  government,  took  all 
power,  nominally  as  well  as  virtually,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  executive. 
Meanwhile  the  language  customary  in  such  cases  was  held  equally 
within  and  without  the  house.  No  man  desired  to  bring  about  a 
revolution — no  man  wished  to  innovate  upon  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution— to  renovate,  to  restore,  to  improve,  these  were  the  sole  ends 
at  which  the  patriots  aimed ;  and  to  support  their  representatives  in 
the  pursuit  of  so  just  a  purpose,  the  people  could  not  too  strenuously 
exert  themselves.  The  populace,  stimulated  by  the  perusal  of  numerous 
tracts,  which  the  party  took  care  to  circulate  among  them,  entered  with 
great  earnestness  into  the  contest ;  while  the  royalists,  brow-beaten  in 
all  quarters,  and  deprived  of  the  leaders  whom  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  follow,  looked  on  with  amazement  and  horror  at  events  which 
they  believed  themselves  unable  to  control. 

Among  other  means  of  strengthening  themselves,  the  Commons 
entered  into  a  bond  of  mutual  alliance  and  support  with  the  deputies 
from  the  Scottish  army.  Liberal  sums  were  voted  for  their  use,  while 
the  management  of  them  was  intrusted,  not  to  the  king,  but  to  a 
committee  ;  and  the  Scots,  in  return,  laboured  to  disseminate  through- 
out London  hostility  to  the  establishment,  and  a  preference  for  their 
own  more  bald  and  republican  foim  of  church  government.  They 
so  far  succeeded,  that  a  petition  was  got  .up  in  which  "the  corruptions 
of  the  church  "  were  denounced  in  no  measured  terms ;  and  as  fifteen 
thousand  names  were  appended  to  it,  the  party  proceeded  to  turn  it  to 
account.  A  bill  was  passed  which  pronounced  clergymen  incapable 
of  exercising  any  civil  authority,  or  otherwise  interfering  in  the  man- 
agement of  civil  matters.  This,  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake 
the  design,  the  Lords  refused  to  sanction;  neveitheless,  the  bishops 
(for  against  them,  considered  as  peers  of  parliament,  the  firet 
grand  attack  was  made)  received  from  day  to  day  more  alanning 
proof  that  it  was,  indeed,  high  time  to  prepare  for  the  worst 
extremities. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment 
against  Lord  Strafford  having  brought  its  labours  to  a  close,  the 
earl  was  arraigned  before  his  peers,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
hardship.  In  the  first  place,  the  king,  with  a  cruel  facility,  gave 
his  consent  to  the  examination  of  the  members  of  the  privy  council, 
touching  advice  given  by  them,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  In  the  next  place,  the  Irish 
parliament,  which  had  so  recently  loaded  the  lord-lieutenant  with 
honours,  sent  over  a  deputation  to  support  the  prosecution.  And 
last,  though  not  least,  the  House  of  Lords  was  carefully  weeded  of 
all  whom  the  prosecutors  suspected  of  a  friendly  feeling  towards  the 
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accused.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  after  purloining  from  the  cabinet  of  his 
father,  the  secretary,  a  document  containing  notes  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  privy  council,  adduced  it  as  proof  that  Strafford  had  encouraged 
the  king  in  his  arbitraiy  proceedings,  by  an  assurance  of  support 
from  the  troops  whom  he  had  enrolled  in  Ireland.  Then,  and  then 
only — for  all  the  other  charges  fell  to  the  ground — Strafford  felt  that 
he  was  in  danger;  yet  his  defence  proved  so  eloquent,  so  touching, 
and  so  manly,  that  his  judges  exhibited  manifest  symptoms  of  an 
intention  to  acquit  him.  The  Commons  withdrew  to  their  own 
house ;  the  proceeding  by  impeachment  was  abandoned,  and  a  bill  of 
attainder  brought  in,  and  read  with  closed  doors.  A  report  was,  at 
the  same  time,  industriously  circulated,  that  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  for 
the  assassination  of  the  people's  representatives  had  been  discovered. 
Mobs  were  assembled,  which  threatened  the  life  of  the  king  himself, 
and  kept  all  London  in  alarm.  Then  came  a  covenant,  drawn  up  after 
the  model  of  that  which  had  been  adopted  in  Scotland — to  which  the 
members  of  the  lower  house  affixed  their  signatures;  and  the  paper 
being  submitted  to  the  Lords,  only  the  bishops  and  the  Popish  peers 
ventured  to  object  to  it.  They  were  commanded  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  house ;  and  as,  though  differing  widely  on  every  other  topic, 
they  were  equally  disposed  to  support  Strafford,  that  nobleman  was  left 
with  only  nineteen  friends  in  an  assembly  which  consisted  of  fifty-six 
members. 

Thus  was  the  bill  of  attainder  carried  through  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  it  now  only  remained  to  obtain  the  royal  assent. 
Charles  paused  upon  the  brink  of  so  terrible  a  precipice — for  he  knew 
that  Strafford  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Commons,  only  through 
his  fidelity  to  the  crown ;  and  the  crown,  not  many  weeks  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  session,  had  assured  him  of  protection  at  all  hazards. 
He  consulted  the  bishops,  of  whom  one,  Juxon,  of  London,  entreated 
him  to  do  no  violence  to  his  own  conscience ;  and  he  spent  days  and 
nights  in  a  state  of  pitiable  distress.  But  neither  the  advice  of  Juxon, 
nor  the  dictates  of  his  own  better  feelings,  served  to  counteract  that 
sense  of  utter  despondency  to  which,  at  this  juncture,  Charles  seems 
to  have  given  way.  Having  received  from  Strafford  himself  a  letter, 
couched  in  the  most  chivalrous  and  romantic  terms,  in  which  he 
besought  his  master  to  accept  the  blood  of  a  devoted  servant,  as  a 
voluntary  offering  for  the  peace  of  the  nation,  the  king  signed,  by  com- 
mission, the  fatal  bill.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1641,  this  high-minded 
nobleman  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  amid  the  shouts  and  yeUs  of  a 
blood-thirsty  mob. 

While  the  fate  of  Strafford  yet  trembled  in  the  balance,  certain  friends 
both  to  him  and  to  royalty  made  an  effort,  ill-advised,  perhaps,  and  in 
its  result  truly  unfortunate,  to  enlist  the  army  in  their  cause.  Finding 
the  troops  dissatisfied,  on  account  of  the  preference  shown,  m  e.Nwj 
respea,  to  the  Scots,  they  drew  up  a  petition,  m  l\vea  ii«Hi'fc/\Q.  ^<k^^ 
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the  parliament  was  assured  of  their  readiness  to  march  upon  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  senators  from  the  presence  of  illegal 
mobs,  and  aiding  them  in  the  maintenance  of  their  own  just  privileges, 
as  well  as  of  the  just  privileges  of  the  crown. 

Before  a  sufficient  number  of  signatures  could  be  collected,  the  secret 
was  betrayed  by  Colonel  Goring  to  Mr.  Pym,  and  the  utmost  use  was 
made  of  it,  both  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  to  sanction 
further  encroachments  on  the  king's  prerogative.  Bills  were  hastily 
brought  in  for  the  abolition  of  the  Courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High 
Commission,  to  both  of  which,  Charles,  after  some  hesitation,  consented ; 
and  a  royal  proclamation  became  in  consequence  binding  on  those,  and 
those  alone,  who  might  choose,  of  their  own  free  will,  to  treat  it  with 
respect.  Then  followed  a  law,  which,  by  changing  the  terms  of  the 
judges'  patents,  and  ensuring  to  them  a  continuance  in  office  during 
good  behaviour,  placed  them  above  the  temptation  to  pervert  justice  in 
subserviency  to  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign.  Had  the  Commons  stopped 
here,  no  friend  to  rational  liberty  could  have  found  fault  with  them ; 
but  unfortunately  they  did  not  stop  here.  After  dissolving  sundry 
courts  besides — such  as  the  marshal's  couit,  the  court  of  stannaiy,  and 
other  legacies  from  the  feudal  times,  they  brought  forward  a  motion  that 
the  parfiament  then  assembled  should  not  be  dissolved,  except  by  its 
own  consent.  The  king  ratified  this  act,  which  placed  him  for  ever  at 
the  mercy  of  his  enemies — ^probably  because  he  felt  that  his  affairs  were 
already  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  remedy  than  the  sword. 

Charles  had  long  promised  to  visit  his  subjects  of  Scotland  ;  and  he 
now  made  ready  to  redeem  that  pledge,  in  spite  of  a  warm  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Commons,  who  anticipated  no  good  fi'om  the  journey. 
They  feared  that  the  presence  of  their  sovereign  might  revive  the  dor- 
mant loyalty  of  the  Scots,  and  after  that,  the  support  which  had  hereto- 
fore been  given  to  themselves,  would  be  transfeiTcd  to  their  enemies. 
That  the  king's  hopes  corresponded  with  their  apprehensions,  the  events 
of  a  few  weeks  demonstrated.  Charles  went  to  Scotland,  prepared  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  popularity.  He  took  into  his  confidence  those 
whom  he  had  least  reason  to  tmst,  but  only  thereby  weakened  the 
attachment  of  his  real  friends ;  and  yielded  right  after  right,  till  he  had 
ceased  to  retain  anything  of  monarchy  except  the  name.  Still  the 
English  parliament  retained  its  apprehensions,  and,  affecting  to  credit 
a  rumour  of  fresh  conspiracies,  applied  for,  and  obtained,  a  guard  from 
the  king's  general  in  the  south,  the  earl  of  Essex.  By  this  time,  both 
the  army  of  the  north  and  the  Scottish  army  were  disbanded.  As  soon 
as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  king  would  not  defer  his  northward  jour- 
ney, the  arrears  due  to  both  were  paid  up,  and  the  men  and  officers 
dismissed  to  their  own  homes. 

The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary  to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  con- 

stitutes  the  single  incident  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  mention,  as 

diversifying,  in  any  manner,  the  genevaV  asijiect  of  affairs,  or  throwing  a 
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ray  of  light  over  the  increasing  storm.  Ifc  took  place  previous  to  the 
king's  departure  from  London ;  and  the  satisfaction  arising  from  it  was 
still  felt,  when  there  broke  out  in  Ireland  a  rebellion,  so  disastrous  in  its 
consequences,  as  to  cast,  for  the  present,  every  other  topic  into  the  sha(l(\. 
The  king,  unwilling  to  disband  Strafford's  troops,  which,  though  ofli- 
cered  exclusively  by  Protestants,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Papists, 
had  instructed  the  Lords  Ormond  and  Antrim  to  keep  the  men  together, 
either  by  sending  them  over,  regimented  as  they  were,  to  serve  in  the 
Low  Countries,  or  by  instructing  them,  when  formally  disembodied,  to 
look  upon  their  military  engagement  as  still  subsisting.  He  had,  like- 
wise, with  a  view  to  ensure  the  loyalty  of  his  Irish  subjects  in  genera!, 
signed  certain  bills  for  bettering  their  condition,  which  he  desired  his 
representative  to  submit  to  the  parliament,  and  to  press  forward  with  all 
the  weight  attaching  to  his  office  and  station.  The  Irish  parliament, 
aware  of  the  king's  intentions,  suddenly  prorogued  itself;  while  the 
lords-justices  exerted  their  whole  influence  to  defeat  his  object.  Irri- 
tated by  this  twofold  defeat,  the  earl  of  Antrim  arranged,  with  the  heads 
of  several  clans,  a  project  for  surprising  Dublin  Castle,  and  erecting  the 
royal  standard.  This  scheme  was  very  imperfectly  concocted ;  the  in- 
struments were  altogether  incongruous,  both  in  feeling  and  ultimate 
wishes ;  and  the  execution,  in  every  respect,  corresponded  with  the  in- 
adequate preparations  that  were  made  for  it.  Warned  of  the  meditated 
attempt  on  the  castle,  the  justices  succeeded  in  defeating  it ;  while,  one 
after  another,  many  of  the  parties  pledged  to  rise,  withdrew  from  their 
engagement.  The  consequence  was,  a  wild  and  disorderly  rising  of  the 
natives,  who  made  Protestants  and  persons  of  English  lineage  eveiy- 
where  their  victims  ;  and  who,  by  using  the  king's  name,  a  measure  for 
which  they  possessed  no  authority,  implicated  him  in  the  guilt  of  those 
atrocities,  of  which  they  and  their  barbarous  leaders  were  the  authors. 

Charles  was  preparing  to  quit  Scotland,  when  intelligence  of  these  dis- 
asters reached  him.  He  made  haste  to  nominate  the  earl  of  Ormond  to 
the  vacant  dignity  of  lieutenant,  and  gave  him  full  powers  to  suppress 
the  rebellion,  even  at  the  sword's  point ;  after  which  he  himself  set  out 
for  London,  very  little  gratified  with  the  results  of  the  experiment  which  . 
he  had  tried  among  his  northern  subjects.  When  he  entered  London, 
the  populace  greeted  him  cordially  and  respectftilly ;  while  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  addressed  him  in  a  tone  of  loyal  affection  to  which 
he  had  for  some  time  been  a  stranger.  The  king  was  much  gratified,  and 
ventured,  for  the  moment,  to  encourage  a  hope  that  the  tempest  had 
expended  its  violence  ;  but  the  House  of  Commons,  conscious  that  there 
was  for  them  no  safe  retreat,  greeted  him  with  a  remonstrance,  in  which 
every  arbitrary  act  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  since  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  was  set  forth  with  studied  particularity ;  and,  instead  of  pre- 
senting it,  as  custom  required,  to  the  sovereign  himself,  they  caused  it  to 
be  printed,  and  widely  circulated  throughout  the  counttY.  TV\jst^  ^'^'s. 
no  mistaking  the  design  of  this  proceeding,  w\\\c\\  W\ft  Yvtx'*  n^vx^^  ^j^^^-^.- 
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voured  to  meet  by  publishing  a  reply.  ¥ew,  indeed,  took  the  trouble  to 
peruse  the  latter  document ;  all  men  of  all  parties  read  the  former ;  and 
a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  throne,  which  had  begun  of  late  to  revive, 
was  suddenly  and  irretrievably  choked  ere  it  had  time  to  gather  strength. 
The  movement  party,  appealing  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  mob,  were 
by  the  mob  eagerly  supported ;  and  thus,  in  a  short  time,  all  London 
swarmed  with  bands  of  ruffians,  who  made  open  war  upon  character, 
station,  property,  and  life  itself.  Bands  of  gentlemen,  on  the  other  hand, 
began  to  assemble  around  the  king's  palace,  between  whom  and  the  rab- 
ble frequent  collisions  took  place ;  and  who,  bestowing  the  epithet  of 
Eoundheads  on  their  opponents,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  were  by  them,  in 
return,  denominated  Cavaliers.  It  was  the  great  object  of  these  mobs 
to  overawe  both  the  king  and  the  bishops ;  the  latter  being  regarded 
with  perfect  truth  as  the  main  bulwark  of  monarchy.  The  prelates  soon 
found  it  impossible  to  attend  to  their  duties^  in  the  parliament ;  and 
hence,  thirteen  of  them,  after  stating  this  fact,  drew  up  a  protest  against 
any  acts  which  might  be  passed  during  their  compulsoiy  absence.  But 
if  the  bishops  acted  injudiciously,  the  behaviour  of  the  Conunons  was 
at  once  tyrannical  and  unjust.  The  protesting  prelates  were  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  threatened  with  impeachment. 

Indignant  at  this  gross  violation  of  all  law  and  decency,  the  king  took 
a  step  which  tended  only  to  involve  him,  more  and  more,  in  difficulties 
and  dangers.  He  demanded  the  impeachment  of  the  leaders  of  the  coun- 
try party ;  and,  finding  the  Commons  slow  to  meet  his  wishes,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  person  to  arrest  the  obnoxious  individuals.  Lord  Kimbolton, 
afterwards  earl  of  Manchester,  Hollis,  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig,  Hampden, 
Pym,  and  Strode,  were  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  fury,  and  they  all, 
being  quietly  smuggled  out  of  the  house,  escaped  the  j&rst  burst  of  royal 
indignation.  Nevertheless,  the  very  attempt  to  seize  them  in  their  places 
produced  a  ferment,  in  comparison  with  which  all  other  tumults  might 
be  esteemed  trifling.  The  obnoxious  members  found  refuge  in  the 
Guildhall.  They  were  conducted  thence  to  Westminster,' by  six  thou- 
sand men  in  arms,  and  a  numerous  artillery ;  while  the  king,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  soften  his  enemies,  by  acknowledging  that  he  had  done  wrong, 
was  glad  to  escape,  almost  alone,  to  his  palace  at  Hampton  Court. 

Kapid  was  the  progress,  from  this  time  forth,  of  that  terrible  disease 
which  threatened  with  one  common  destruction  the  dignity  of  the  throne 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  king's  friends,  distracted  and  divided 
among  themselves,  fled  from  their  proper  posts  in  both  houses ;  whereas, 
the  country  party,  whose  views  no  one  could  longer  misunderstand,  re- 
peated their  blows  against  the  last  bulwarks  of  royalty  with  the  utmost 
vigour.  The  bishops  were  expelled  from  parliament  by  a  biQ,  to  which 
the  king,  at  his  consort's  persuasion,  consented.  The  queen  herself  was 
even  threatened  with  impeachment,  her  chaplain  imprisoned,  and  her 
confessor  driven  into  exile.  She  saw,  as  well  as  her  husband,  that  there 
^  one  course  to  pursue ;  and  carr^iwg  aE  that  remained  of  the 
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crown  jewels  and  plate  along  with  her,  she  quitted  the  kingdom.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Commons,  not  unaware  of  the  purposes  which  took  her 
abroad,  hastened  to  render  them  abortive.  They  passed  a  bill,  conferring 
on  themselves  the  command  of  the  militia,  as  well  as  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating the  governors  of  fortified  places  and  the  lords-lieutenant  of 
counties,  and  sent  to  Charles,  then  a  sojourner  in  Dover,  with  an  inti- 
mation that  his  immediate  consent  was  expected.  The  king  endeavoured 
to  procrastinate ;  but  finding  that  procrastination  would  not  avail,  pe- 
remptorily refused  the  demand.  He  turned  his  face  towards  the  north, 
and  never  halted  till  he  arrived  in  York,  where,  as  yet,  the  hearts  of  all 
classes  were  with  him.  He  was  followed  thither  by  numbers,  upon 
whom  a  conviction  of  the  truth  had  at  length  broken  in ;  by  Lord  Falk- 
land, by  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord  Clarendon,  and  by  many  illustrious  in- 
dividuals besides  :  and  he  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  body-guard 
of  six  hundred  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  all  of  them  mounted  and  armed 
at  their  own  expense.  Charles  felt  himself  once  more  a  king,  and  to 
the  insulting  demands  of  the  parliament  he  returned  such  answers  as 
left  no  alternative  to  either  party,  except  an  appeal  to  the  sword. 

Great,  indeed,  were  the  advant-ages  enjoyed  by  the  republican  party 
'at  this  most  important  crisis  in  pubUq  affairs.  They  had  already  removed, 
on  their  own  authority,  such  lieutenants  of  counties  and  governors  of  forts 
as  they  believed  to  be  well  disposed  to  the  royal  cause ;  and  were  thus  in 
possession  of  all  the  military  resources  of  the  kingdom.  An  army,  more- 
over, which  had  been  for  some  time  embodied  with  the  ostensible  view  of 
suppressing  the  rebeUion  in  Lreland,  was  at  their  devotion ;  while  of 
money  they  teceived  ample  supplies,  as  well  from  the  assessments  which 
they  laid  upon  the  people  at  large,  as  from  the  voluntary  offerings  of 
their  supporters.  The  king,  on  the  contrary,  was  at  once  destitute  of 
treasure,  and  dependent,  both  for  men  and  arms,  on  such  as  chose  volun- 
tarily to  supply  them ;  while  even  they  took  care,  by  a  manifesto,  ably 
drawn  up,  to  make  public  rather  their  hostility  to  the  designs  of  the 
levellers,  than  then*  blind  devotion  to  the  cause  of  royalty.  Yet,  his 
courage  rising  with  the  amount  of  difficulties  which  surrounded  him,  he 
shrank  not  fi-om  the  mighty  struggle.  Sir  John  Hotham,  a  partisan  of 
Hampden's  faction,  had  been  recently  put  in  command  of  the  citadel  of 
Hull.  It  contained  the  arms  of  the  troops  recently  embodied  against  the 
Scots,  of  which  it  was  a  prodigious  object  with  the  king  to  obtain  posses- 
sion ;  and  he  made  a  bold  attempt  to  win  it.  But  Hotham  refused  to 
admit  his  sovereign,  even  though  accompanied  by  a  private  escort  only, 
and  the  baffled  king  vainly  complained  to  a  parliament  which  supported 
the  man  who  had  obeyed  their  instructions.  Meanwhile  Colonel  Goring, 
who  betrayed  the  secret  of  the  negotiation  with  the  army,  seems  to  have 
repented  of  his  baseness.  He  was  governor  of  Portsmouth,  and  doubt- 
less excited  the  suspicion  of  the  Commons ;  for  an  order  all  at  once 
reached  him,  to  resign  his  stronghold  into  other  hands,  and  himself  to 
join  the  army,  which  was  already  assembled  undet  \\i"&  t«:^  ^"l  ^jsj^'s?.* 
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Goring  exacted  an  oatb  of  fealty  from  his  troops,  and  then  avowed  that, 
having  accepted  his  command  under  the  king's  commission,  he  could 
not,  unless  so  ordered  by  his  sovereign,  resign  it  in  favour  of  another. 
The  Commons  were  not  more  surprised  then  enraged ;  and  Essex,  in 
obedience  to  their  command,  which  he  had  learned  to  regard  as  law, 
marched  with  all  his  forces,  and  invested  the  place. 

When  Charles  heard  of  this  movement  he  was  at  York,  where  a  slen- 
der supply  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  the  produce  of  the  jewels  which 
Henrietta  had  carried  to  Holland,  reached  him.  He  hastened  to  distri- 
bute them  among  his  friends,  and,  satisfied  that  the  moment  of  action  was 
at  length  arrived,  gathered  those  friends  around  him.  A  manifesto  was 
forthwith  published,  which,  after  enumerating  all  the  wrongs  of  which 
the  parliament  had  been  guilty,  and  assuring  the  king's  lieges  of  his 
design  to  govern  according  to  law,  denounced  Essex  and  his  assistants 
and  abettors,  both  in  the  field  and  elsewhere,  as  traitors.  This  was 
followed  by  an  immediate  advance  to  Nottingham,  where,  on  the  22nd 
of  August,  1642,  the  royal  standard  was  hoisted. 
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the  army  on  the  side  of  the  government  P 
How  did  Charles  endeavour  to  conciliate  his 

Scottish  subjects  ? 
What  did  the  parliament  now  obtain  ? 
What  roval  marriage  took  place  at  this  time  ? 
Belate  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  the  Irish 


rebellion. 


i 


How  was  the  king  received  on  his  returp  firom 
Scotland  P 

How  did  the  House  of  Commons  act  ? — ^how  did 
the  king  endeavour  to  meet  their  designs  ? 

What  names  were  now  bestowed  upon  the  as- 
sailants and  defenders  of  royalty? 

How  were  the  bishops  treated  ? 

How  did  the  king  resent  the  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ? 

What  followed  from  this  proceeding  ? 

What  demands  were  now  made  upon  the  king  ? 

How  did  he  act  P 

In  what  condition  for  war  were  the  two  oppo- 
site parties  ?  * 

Relate  the  conduct  of  Hotham  and  Goring. 

What  decisive  step  did  the  king  now  take  ? 
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SECTION  I.    A.D.  1642-1643 
CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIGNS. 


164S 


ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

[Charles  I.,  1C25.] 


FBANCS. 

[Louis  XIII., 

1610.] 
Louis  XIV. 


6EBMANY. 

[Ferdinand 
III.,1637.J 


SPAIN. 

[Philip  IV., 
1621.J 


PAPAL 
STATES. 

[Urban  V'll., 
1623.] 


1642  Tlie  first  encounter  in  the  civil  war  takes 
place  at  Powick  bridge,  near  Worcester, 
Sept.  22,  being  a  skirmish  of  cavalry,  in 
which  ^Ae parliamentarians  are  defeated. 

B/ittle  ofEdgehill,  Oct.  23. 


1642  The  royal  army  approaches  London,  and 
defeats  the  parliamentarians  at  Brent- 
ford, Nov>  12,  but  soon  after  is  obliged  to 
withdraw  into  winter  quarters. 

The  parliament  seize  upon  the  revenues  ot 
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the  crown  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  Nov. 
26. 

1C42  Cardinal  Richeliea  died,  Dec.  4 ;  bom  1585. 

Van  Diemen's  Land  diHcovered  by  Tas- 

man,  a  Dutch  Navigator,  and  named 
after  Anthony  Van  Diemen,  then  govern- 
or of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies. 

Guido  Beni,  the  painter,  died ;  bom  1575. 

1043  The  qxicen  lands  in  Yorkshire  with  arms 
and  stores  for  the  royal  army,  February. 

.—  Battle  of  Hopton  Heath,  March  29. 

Fairfax  defeated  at  Bramham  Moor,  April 

3,  and  at  Adderton,  June  29. 

-~—  Reading  surrendered  to  the  earl  of  Essex, 
April  26. 

— —  Battle  of  Banbury,  May  6. 

Hopton  defeats  the   parliamentarians  at 

Stratton,  and  in  several  other  battles  in 
the  west  of  England,  April,  May,  June. 

The  Commons  Impeach  the  queen  of  high 

treason.  May  23. 

«—  An  excise  duty  upon  beer  and  other  arti- 
cles first  imposed  by  the  parliament, 
June. 

>^—  John  Hampden  mortally  wounded  in 
Chalgrove  Field,  near  Oxford,  June  18; 
died  June  24 ;  born  1594. 

>—  The  battle  of  Limsdown,  near  Bath,  July 
5. 

Comndssioners  despatched  by  the  English 


parliament  to  invite  the  assistance  of  the 
Scotch,  July  6. 

1643  Waller  defeated  at  Roundway-down,  July 
13. 

Bristol   surrendered  to   Prince    Rupert, 

July  24. 

A  cessation  of  arms  agreed  upon  between 

the  duke  of  Ormond  and  the  Irish  rebels, 
Sept.  15. 

The  first  battle  of  Newbury,  Berks,  Sept. 

20,  in  which  Lord  Falkland  is  killed. 

The  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  for 

reformation  and  defence  of  religion,  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  the  kmg,  and 
peace  and  safety  of  the  tliree  kingdoms 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  sub* 
scribed  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  and 
the  Assembly  of  Divines,  Sept.  25. 

The  two  Houses  of  Parliament  order  a 

new  great  seal,  Nov.  11,  and  declare  all 
letters,  patents,  and  grants,  otherwise 
sealed,  or  no  effect. 

The   regalia  and    communion    plate    of 

Westminster  Abbey  seized  by  the  par- 
liament, November. 

John  Pym,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  par- 
liament, died  Dec.  8 ;  bom  1584. 

A  settlement  at  Madras  first  made  by  the 

English;  the  town  of  Madraspatnam 
being  ceded  by  the  local  chief. 

The  barometer  invented  by  Torrioelli. 


TXTHEN  the  king  was  driven  to  unsheath  the  sword,  he  laboured  under 
'  *  every  possible  disadvantage.  All  the  fortified  places  in  the  king- 
dom, with  their  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition,  were  in  the  bands 
of  the  republicans.  The  same  faction  had  an  army,  well  equipped  and 
disciplined,  of  which  the  earl  of  Essex  was  in  command,  and  which 
amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men .  The  fleet  was  entirely  at  their  devotion, . 
being  officered  by  persons  of  their  own  choice,  and  the  sea,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  in  a  great  measure  closed  against  the  king.  Almost  all  the 
towns,  moreover,  especially  London,  were  with  them ;  and  if  throughout 
the  rural  districts  their  adherents  fell  somewhat  short  of  those  of  the  king, 
the  difficulty  of  assembling  a  loosely-scattered  population  rendered  this 
disadvantage  virtually  innocuous.  Again,  talent  of  the  highest  order, 
enthusiasm  the  deepest  and  the  most  dark,  an  unquenchable  thirst  of  re- 
venge, and  boundless  ambition — all  these  passions  were  in  fiiU  operation 
in  the  breasts  of  their  leaders ;  and  they  all  found,  in  a  popukce  excited 
by  the  most  artful  means,  ready  instruments  with  which  to  work  their 
purposes.  Did  the  Commons  complain  that  money  was  wanting  ?  Not 
only  were  taxes  paid  without  reluctance,  but  voluntary  ofierings  of  plate 
and  jewels  came  in  from  all  quarters — ^nay,  the  expedient  of  fasting  one 
day  in  the  week,  and  devoting  the  price  of  that  day's  meals  to  the  public 
service,  was  no  sooner  suggested  than  it  was  eagerly  embraced.  We 
cannot  be  surprised  to  find,  under  such  circumstances,  that  there  was 
exhibited,  on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  no  disposition  to  concede  for  the 
sake  of  peace — or  that  they  refused  to  grant  anything  to  the  feelings  or 
principles  of  a  prince  whom  they  believed  to  be  absolutely  at  their  mercy. 
While  the  mass  of  what  would  now  be  termed  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  adhered  to  the  parliament,  rnXk  «k  <sKi\s&v^'«s^^ 
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proportion  of  the  lower  orders  both  in  town  and  country,  the  long  saw 
liimself  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the  nobility  and  gentry;  a 
high-spirited  and  loyal  race,  who,  not  indisposed  to  keep  the  prerogative 
within  just  limits,  were  at  the  same  time,  both  from  principle  and 
prejudice,  strongly  attached  to  the  cause  of  monarchy.  A  few  indeed, 
even  of  this  class,  continued  their  attendance  at  Westminster,  some 
from  a  conviction  that  they  would  best  promote  the  general  good  by 
endeavouring  to  moderate  the  excessive  violence  of  the  country  party  ; 
others  because  they  found  themselves  involved  in  a  tempest  which 
they  had  contributed  to  raise,  and  were  now  unable  to  control.  But 
even  of  those  who  for  a  time  had  stood  forward  in  the  cause  of  what 
they  conceived  to  be  public  liberty,  the  ablest  and  the  most  conscien- 
tious now  took  their  place  under  the  royal  banner.  Such  were  the 
upright  and  the  accomplished  Lord  Falkland,  the  able  and  honest  Hyde, 
the  gallant  earl  of  Newcastle,  and  many  others ;  while  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  earls  of  Northumberland,  Holland,  Lincoln,  and  Bedford,  with 
Selden,  Whitlock,  Hollis,  Waller,  Pierpoint,  and  Rudyard,  laboured 
continuEdly  to  bring  about  a  pacification  by  mutual  concessions.  That, 
however,  in  which  the  king  felt  himself  mainly  deficient,  was  the  com- 
mand of  money  and  of  arms.  With  respect  to  the  former,  he  could  de- 
pend on  little  else  than  the  voluntary  contributions  of  his  friends,  some 
oi  whom  mortgaged  their  last  acre  in  the  cause ;  while  in  the  absence 
of  the  latter,  he  was  compelled  to  borrow  the  weapons  of  the  train- 
bands, under  a  pledge  that  they  should  be  restored  at  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities. 

When  the  royal  standard  was  hoisted  at  Nottingham,  the  king's 
whole  force  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  infantry  and  two  thousand 
cavalry.  The  latter,  composed  entirely  of  gentlemen  and  their  tenantry, 
were,  indeed,  of  a  very  superior  order,  and  the  former,  though  im- 
perfectly disciplined,  might  be  accounted  good  troops ;  but  of  artillery, 
of  which  he  possessed  fifteen  or  sixteen  pieces,  he  could  cany  little 
into  the  field,  by  reason  of  the  great  scarcity  of  draught  animsds,  and 
the  absence  of  means  with  which  to  purchase  them.  Still  the  die  was 
cast,  and  no  alternative  remained,  except  to  follow  up  with  vigour 
the  fortune  which  was  before  him.  An  attempt  was  indeed  made  to 
le-open  a  negotiation,  which  the  parliament  met  with  insult  and 
neglect,  while  they  pushed  the  siege  of  Portsmouth,  and  compelled  it, 
through  the  negligence  of  the  commander,  to  yield  in  a  fijw  days  to 
the  pressure  of  famine.  Charles  thereupon  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  avowed  once  more  his  determination  to  uphold  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  laws ;  and  then,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  Essex,  marched 
towards  Shrewsbury,  where  his  friends  were  prepared  to  welcome  him 
with  strong  reinforcements. 

The  first  blow  struck  in  this  memorable  contest,  if  we  except  a 
eavaby  skirmish  not  far  from  Worcester,  occurred  ou  the  23rd  of 
Odober,  1&42,  at  a  place  called  Edgehill,  in  the  county  of  Warwick. 
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Essex,  alanned  for  the  safety  of  London,  bad  marched  by  a  route 
parallel  to  that  of  the  king,  and  failing  to  interpose  himself,  came  up 
with  the  royal  forces  about  three  miles  in  advance  of  the  village  of 
Keynton.  The  action  was  severe,  but  indecisive ;  each  side  suffering 
a  partial  reverse,  and  each  claiming  a  victory.  Yet  the  moral  effect 
was  favourable  to  the  king,  who  took,  a  few  days  afterwards,  the 
castle  of  Banbury,  with  its  governor  and  a  thousand  men.  Encouraged 
by  the  bold  attitude  which  Charles  had  assumed,  his  partisans  began 
everywhere  to  muster  their  followers ;  and  there  occurred,  between 
them  and  the  adherents  of  the  parliament,  frequent  skirmishes — ^unim- 
portant in  themselves,  but  marked  with  all  the  hardihood  and  much  of 
the  ferocity  which  gives  its  peculiar  character  to  domestic  warfare  in 
general. 

Incomplete  as  the  victory  of  Edgehill  was,  it  seems  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  a  rapid  march  upon  London  would  have  placed 
Charles  at  this  time  in  a  situation  to  obtain  peace  on  very  favour- 
able terms.  The  parliament  experienced  great  alarm,  and  the  friends 
of  order,  of  whom  London  contained  many,  lent  all  their  influence 
to  the  side  of  negotiation — while  Essex,  cut  off  from  the  great  road, 
was  compelled  to  make  a  wide  detour,  and  the  train-bands,  without 
him,  were  in  no  condition  to  offer  an  effectual  resistance.  Charles, 
however,  loitered  by  the  way,  halting  in  Oxford,  establishing  a  garrison 
in  Reading,  and  entering  into  discussion  with  the  conmussioners  whom 
his  enemies  employed  to  delay  his  progress.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  repubKcans  found  time  to  revive  the  spirits  of  their  adherents, 
and  to  throw  up  a  chain  of  works  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  which, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  cavaliers  at  Tumham-green,  was  occupied  by 
twenty-four  thousand  men,  Essex  and  his  regulars  forming  a  part  of 
the  garrison.  The  royalist  leaders  decided  against  offering  battle,  and 
the  troops  fell  back  leisurely  and  in  good  order  to  the  winter  quarters 
which  were  allotted  to  them  in  Oxford. 

The  winter  of  1642  was  spent  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  re-open  the 
negotiation  which  late  events  had  interrupted.  Probably  neither  party 
was  sincere ;  at  aU  events,  the  demands  on  the  one  side  were  treated 
by  the  other  as  inadmissible ;  while  both  made  the  best  preparations 
which  circumstances  would  allow,  to  open  the  next  campaign  with 
effect.  The  parliamentarians,  as  their  resources  were  in  every  respect 
more  ample,  so  were  they  the  first  to  take  the  field.  On  the  15th  of 
April,  1643,  they  invested  Reading ;  and,  the  king  being  unable  to  bring 
any  effectual  relief,  the  place  was  surrendered  on  capitulation ;  but  in 
conducting  these  operations  during  a  season  unusually  severe,  the 
republicans  suft'ered  so  much  from  sickness  that,  for  the  space  of  nine 
months  aftei-wards,  Essex  felt  himself  incapable  of  acting  on  the  of- 
fensive. Meanwhile,  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  the  king's  general  in  the 
north,  kept  Lord  Fairfax  and  the  Hothams  at  bay ;  and,  besides  se- 
curing the  obedience  of  Northumberland,  Cumte\aai^)^^^\ssivst^<^ 
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and  Durham,  ^ined  some  successes  in  Yorkshire.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  midland  counties,  fortune  was  more  evenly  balanced  ;  and  in  the 
south  the  parliament  had  for  a  time  the  advantage.  But  if  Waller,  by 
the  reduction  of  Winchester  and  Chichester,  the  relief  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  capture  of  Hereford,  did  the  Commons  good  service,  the  exploits 
of  Sir  Ealph  Hopton,  and  the  cavaliers  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  were 
not  less  advantageous  to  the  king.  Besides  obtaining  many  lesser 
triumphs,  these  brave  men  achieved  two  important  victories  :  one  on 
Bradoc  Down  over  General  Ruthven,  the  other  at  Stratton  Hill,  over 
the  earl  of  Stamford.  The  latter,  indeed,  proved  at  once  so  decisive, 
and  so  little  expected,  that  it  drew  the  attention  both  of  the  king  and 
of  the  parliament  to  the  west,  and  both  made  ready  to  support  with 
every  disposable  man  their  respective  adherents  in  that  quarter, 

The  earl  of  Essex,  on  account  both  of  his  rank  and  of  his  religion, 
was  not  a  favourite  with  the  root-and-branch  portion  of  the  parliament. 
His  inactivity,  also,  disgusted  them ;  at  least,  they  made  it  a  pretext  for 
neglecting  to  furnish  such  supplies  as  he  demanded ;  while  they  equipped 
a  corps  of  eight  thousand  men,  and  sent  it  under  their  favourite,  Waller, 
to  oppose  the  men  of  Cornwall.  Under  these  circiunstances,  the  earl 
had  fallen  back  from  Reading  to  Thame,  where  a  skirmish  took  place, 
which  cost  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  as  well  as  the  most 
uncompromising  among  the  authors  of  this  bloody  revolution. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  troubles,  Charles,  had  been  joined 
by  his  two  nephews,  the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  the  sons  of 
the  unfortunate  Elector  Palatine.  Rupert,  a  fiery  impetuous  soldier, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  royal  cavalr}%  at  the  head  of 
which,  on  numerous  occasions,  he  acquired  great  honour;  and  being 
now  weary  of  the  state  of  inaction  to  which  he  had  so  long  been  con- 
demned, he  determined  to  try  whether  any  impression  might  be  made 
on  the  roundheads  by  surprise.  With  this  view  he  put  himself  under 
the  guidance  of  one  Colonel  Urrej^  a  deserter,  who  led  him  by  a  cir- 
cuitous path  to  the  rear  of  Essex's  quarters ;  and  falling  suddenly 
upon  two  regiments  of  horse,  and  a  body  of  foot,  which  occupied 
Wycombe,  he  slew  a  considerable  number,  and  made  live  hundred 
prisoners.  He  was  on  his  way  back  to  Oxford,  when  the  enemy's 
cavalry  overtook  him,  and  a  sharp  action  ensued  at  Chalgi'ove.  It 
ended  in  the  repulse  of  the  pursuers ;  but  that  which  gave  to  the 
affair  its  chief  consequence  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  victors  and  the 
vanquished  was,  that  Hampden,  the  gi'eat  leader  of  the  antiraonarchical 
faction,  perished  in  the  melee.  He  had  hastily  followed  the  cavalry  as 
a  volunteer,  and  received  a  pistol-shot  in  his  shoulder,  of  which  he  soon 
afterwards  died. 

In  the  mean  time.  Waller  was  in  full  march  into  Somersetshire,  and 

at  Lansdown,  near  Bath,  came  up  ^vith  the  royalists,  now  under  the 

command,  of  Prince  Maurice  and  the  Marquess  of  Hertford.     A  fierce 

bat  indecisive  battle  ensued,  which  cost  the  cavaliers  some  valuable 
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lives,  and  deprived  them  for  a  time  of  the  services  of  the  gallant  Hop- 
ton.  Nevertheless,  they  continued  their  progress  as  far  as  Ex)undway 
Down  near  Devizes,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  coi*ps  of  calvary  under 
Wilmot,  and  again  stood  to  receive  an  attack  with  equal  firmness  and 
better  success.  Waller  sustained,  on  this  occasion,  a  signal  defeat, 
which  so  disheartened  Essex,  that  he  abandoned  his  position  at  Thame, 
and  fell  back  upon  London.  Immediately,  the  king,  who  had  received 
valuable  succours  from  abroad,  sent  Prince  Kupert  westward,  by  whose 
junction  with  the  Comishmen  an  army  was  brought  together  superior 
in  point  both  of  numbers  and  valour  to  any  which  had  as  yet  appeared 
on  either  side.  It  pushed  rapidly  upon  Bristol,  and,  through  the  . 
cowardice  or  incapacity  of  the  governor,  that  city,  the  second  in  point 
of  wealth  and  importance  in  the  kingdom,  submitted  to  the  king's 
authority. 

Great  was  the  dismay  experienced  in  London,  when  intelligence  of 
these  events  came  in,  and  numerous  and  well-founded  were  the  appre- 
hensions, lest  the  royalists,  victorious  on  all  sides,  should  march  upon 
the  capital,  and  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  war  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  Strenuous  efforts  were  accordingly  made  to  set  a  treaty  of  -• 
accommodation  on  foot ;  indeed,  the  Lords  sent  to  the  Commons  a  series 
of  resolutions,  all  tending  to  that  point ;  but  the  Commons,  though  at 
first  they  gave  to  the  overture  a  favourable  consideration,  were  soon 
brought  again  under  the  dominion  of  the  more  violent  of  their  leaders. 
It  appeared,  moreover,  that  of  the  advantages  which  they  had  won  in 
the  field,  the  royalists  were  incapable  of  making  use.  There  existed  a 
jealousy  between  Newcastle  and  Prince  Rupert,  which  rendered  the 
former  reluctant  to  place  himself  under  the  personal  command  of  the 
latter.  Newcastle  had  carried  all  before  him  in  the  north;  he  had 
defeated  Lord  Fairfax  at  Atherton  Moor ;  he  had  invested  Hull ;  and 
though  worsted  in  a  partial  encounter  at  Homcastle,  where  Oliver 
Cromwell  commanded,  was  still  superior  to  anything  which  the  par- 
liamentarians could  oppose  to  him ;  yet  he  made  no  effort  to  join  the 
king,  though  warned  that  such  a  movement  was  expected,  and  that,  if 
accomplished  in  good  time,  the  results  could  not  fail  of  being  decisive. 
Newcastle  found,  in  the  reluctance  of  the  Yorkshire  gentlemen  to 
abandon  theii*  own  homes,  a  ready  excuse  by  which  to  evade  a  measure 
that  was  disagreeable  to  himself;  and  the  king  was  in  consequence  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  only  wise  plan  which  had  as  yet  been  formed 
since  the  opening  of  the  contest. 

Baffled  in  his  main  design,  yet  eager  to  accomplish  sometliing,  the 
king  was  persuaded  to  lay  siege  to  Gloucester :  a  place  important  on 
account  both  of  its  wealth  and  situation,  but  strong,  and  occupied  by  a 
numerous  and  an  enthusiastic  garrison.  The  parliament  found  time, 
during  the  progress  of  that  siege,  to  make  peace  with  Essex,  on  whose 
mind  the  wrongs  which  he  liad  suffered  made  a  deep  impression.  TVv^ 
Londoners  were  ])rcvailed  upon  to  sweW  \\\s\  t?\\^?»,  \}A  ^>c\e^  m^>A't^ 
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full  fourteen  thousand  nien.  Two  other  armies  were  raised,  one  under 
the  earl  of  Manchester,  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand,  and  a  second 
of  equal  strength,  of  which  the  command  was  conferred  upon  Waller. 

Nothing  disheartened  by  the  defection  of  the  earls  of  Bedford,  Hol- 
land, and  Conway,  who  proceeded  to  Oxford ;  nor  by  a  similar  act  on 
the  part  of  Clare  and  Lovelace ;  nor  yet  by  the  retreat  of  Northum- 
berland to  his  own  home,  they  voted  that  no  peace  should  be  made 
with  the  malignants ;  but  that  the  pious  people  of  Scotland  should  be 
invited  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment  of  true  religion  and  civil 
freedom  in  both  kingdoms.  In  due  time,  commissionei*s  took  their 
departure  for  Edinburgh,  where  their  arrival  was  already  expected ; 
and,  in  spite  of  a  stout  opposition  from  the  Independents,  the  Scots 
were  received  into  alliance  on  their  own  terms,  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  being  accepted  by  the  English  almost  as  it  had  been  originally 
taken  by  the  Scottish  reformers. 

Meantime,  the  earl  of  Essex,  carrying  with  him  ample  stores,  set  out 
for  the  beleaguered  city.  He  conducted  the  movement  with  such  skill 
and  diligence,  that  the  royalists,  though  greatly  superior  in  cavalry, 
failed  to  interrupt  him ;  and  Gloucester,  receiving  an  abundant  supply 
both  of  ammunition  and  food,  was  enabled  to  defy  the  utmost  exertions 
of  the  besiegers.  It  was  not  the  business  of  Essex  to  fight,  so  he  with- 
drew again  immediately,  and  strove,  by  a  demonstration  in  the  direction 
of  Worcester,  to  deceive  the  royalists ;  but  he  succeeded  only  in  part. 
By  forced  marches,  they  reached  Newbury  before  him ;  and  a  battle 
became  inevitable.  Like  many  others  during  the  civil  war,  it  ended 
without  giving  any  decided  advantage  to  either  party ;  for  night  closed 
round  the  combatants  while  they  yet  fought,  and  the  dawn  of  next  day 
saw  Essex  pursuing  his  route,  cautiously,  though  in  excellent  order, 
towards  London.  In  this  action  fell  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  accom- 
plished of  all  the  nobles,  who  set  life  and  fortune  on  the  hazard  in  their 
sovereign's  cause ;  Lucus  Cary,  viscount  EaMand — ^the  delight  and 
the  ornament  of  private  society  ;  the  friend  too  of  liberty,  so  long  as  it 
ran  not  into  licentiousness;  and  now,  only  by  the  stem  impulse  of 
duty,  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  civil  strife.  Never  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  had  he  been  seen  to  smile.  Of  his  person,  also,  on 
the  adornment  of  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  bestow  great  pains, 
he  became  singularly  regardless,  and  the  burden  of  every  speech  to 
which  he  gave  utterance  both  in  private  and  public,  was  "  Peace,  peace." 
On  the  morning  of  the  battle,  however,  he  dressed  himself  with  unusual 
care,  and  assigned  as  a  reason,  that  the  enemy  should  not  find  his  body 
in  an  indecent  situation  ;  "  for  I  am  weary  of  the  times,"  continued  he, 
"  I  foresee  much  misery  to  my  country,  and  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  out 
of  it  ere  night."  This  high-minded  man  had  barely  attained  to  his 
thirty-fourth  year  when  he  perished. 

Nothwithstanding  the  failure  at  Gloucester,  and  the  safe  return  of 
Essex  to  London,  the  general  results  of  the  contest  were  as  yet  favour- 
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able  to  the  king.  His  prospects  of  the  future  were  not,  however,  so 
satisfactory  ;  because  success  availed  him  little,  and  the  want  of  money 
alone,  of  which  the  effects  had  been  severely  felt  throughout,  rendered 
it  next  to  impossible  long  to  protract  the  war.  Yet  he  endeavoured, 
during  the  early  months  of  the  winter,  to  k6ep  alive  the  courage  of  his 
adherents  by  a  display  both  of  energy  and  moderation,  for  which,  at  one 
period  of  his  career,  few  would  have  given  him  credit.  Finding  that  the 
Commons  had  engaged  the  assistance  of  the  Scots,  he  caused  a  stop  to  be 
put  to  the  civil  war  in  Lreland,  and  drew  over  a  small  but  disciplined 
corps  from  that  countiy,  which  performed,  for  a  while,  good  service  in 
North  Wales.  He  then  summoned  his  parliament  to  meet  him  at 
Oxford,  and  appealed  to  the  better  feelings  of  the  nation,  by  showing 
them  a  rival  council  to  that  against  which  he  was  in  arms.  Of  com- 
mons he  met  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighteen,  while  two 
hundred  and  twenty  took  the  covenant  at  Westminster ;  but  his  list  of 
peers  comprised  forty-three,  while  that  of  his  enemies  included  the 
names  of  twenty-two  only.  Neither  this  expedient,  however,  nor  the 
readiness  with  which  he  yielded  one  point  after  another,  could  either 
awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  nation,  or  soften  the  rancour  of  the 
republicans.  The  winter  of  1643  passed  away,  and  the  prospect  of 
peace  was  still  as  remote  as  ever. 


By  what  parties  were  the  kbie  and  the  parlia- 
ment respectively  supported? 

By  whom  was  the  king  now  joined  ? 

What  other  persons  are  named  as  desirous  of 
peace? 

Wnat  were  the  king's  great  deficiencies  P 

What  forces  had  the  kwg  P  where  did  he  march 
for  reinforcements  P 

Relate  the  first  events  of  the  war. 

How  was  the  king  led  to  n^lect  his  advan- 
tages? 

What  important  poet  was  captured  by  Essex  P 

Relate  how  affairs  stood  in  other  quarters. 

How  did  Hampden  come  by  his  death  P 


How  did  the  war  proceed  in  the  west  of  Enp- 

land? 
What  effiacts  were  produced  in  London  P 
How  were  the  successes  of  the  royalists  ren- 
dered useless  P 
What  exertions   to    relieve  Gloucester  were 

made  by  the  parliament  P 
What  alliance  was  made  with  the  Scots  P 
How  was  the  battle  of  Newbury  brought  on  P 
What  account  is  given  of  Lord  Falkland  P 
In  whose  favour  bad  the  contest  as  yet  been  P 
Under  what  difiSculty  did  the  king  labour  ? 
What  measures  did  he  taks  to  reueve  imnself  ? 
What  was  their  effect  P 
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1644  The  Scots  pass  the  Tweed  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  Jan.  15 ;  join  Fair&x,  April 
20,  and  immediately  lay  siege  to  York. 

— —  Tlie  king's  Irish  troops  defeated  at  Nant- 
wich,  by  Fairfax,  Jan.  25. 

William  Chillingworth,  the  divine,  died, 

Jan. ;  bom  1602. 

Archbishop  Laud  is  put  upon  his  trial, 

March  li,  but  the  peers  remsing  to  con- 
vict him  of  treastm,  he  is  attiunted  by 
the  Commons,  Nov.  16,  and  is  executed 
Jan.  10, 1645. 

——  George  Sandys,  the  traveller  and  poet, 
son  of  ArchDishop  Sandys  (bom  1519, 
died  \ie»),  di«d  March;  bom  1577. 


1644  The  royalists  defeated  by  Waller  at  Cher- 
rvton  Down,  March  29. 

Waller  defeated  at  Cropre^y-bridge,  June 

29. 

The  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  July  2,  th« 

royalists  totally  defeated. 

The  queen  embarks  for  France,  from  Fal- 
mouth, July  14. 

York  surrenders  to  the  Soots  and  parlia- 
mentary forces,  July  16. 

Essex's  foot,  being  surrounded  in  Cora- 
wall,  lay  down  tneir  arms,  Sept.  2;  tli« 
general  and  the  cavalry  escape  h^  fM.. 

Francis  (),\xax\ea,  Oda  v^«  ^«\,  %«vN»^\ 
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1644  Battle  of  Aberdeen,  where  Montrose  de- 

feated the  covenanters,  Sept.  12. 

— ^  Newcascle  captured  by  the  Scots  and  i>ar- 
liamentarians,  Oct.  19. 

Second  battle  of  Newbury,  Ctet.  27. 

—  A  new  form  of  public  worship,  termed 
the  Directory,  established  by  the  parlia- 
ment, Nov.  26. 

Sir  Alexander  Carew,  and  Sir  John  and 

Captain  Hotham,  pai'liamcntary  Com- 
manders, executed  for  correspoudmg  with 
the  king. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  Eastern  traveller, 

died ;  bom  1580. 

Conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars. 

1645  A  negotiation,  called  the  Treaty  of  Ux- 

bridge,  carried  on  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  between  the  king  and  the  par- 
liament. 

Lord  Maguire  executed  by  order  of  the 

parliament  for  his  concern  in  the  Irish 
rebellion,  Feb.  20. 

The  parliamentary  army  remodelled  by 

Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  April. 

«—  The  siege  of  Taunton  by  the  royal  forces, 
raised.  May  11,  the  town  having  been  for 
some  time  defended  by  Robert  (after- 
wards admiral)  Blake,  its  governor. 

The  king  defeated  at  Naseby,  June  14;  he 

shortly  after  takes  reftige  in  Oxford. 

^—  Prince  Rupert  surrenders  Bristol,  July; 
in  the  same  month,  Bridgewater,  BaUi, 
and  Sherborne,  and  also  Carlisle,  Pon- 
tefract,  and  Scarborough,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  parliamentarians. 

Montrose  defeated  at  Philiphaugh,  near 

Selkirk,  Sept.  IS. 

The  king  endeavours  to  open  a  conference 

with  the  parliament,  offering  to  come  to 
London  for  that  'pxucpoee,  but  is  reftised 
a  safe-conduct,  September. 

About  this  year  began  the  meetings  of 

scientific  persons  at  London,  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society. 

1646  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  president  of  the 

Court  of    Session,   beheaded  at  Edin- 


burgh, as  an  adherent  of  the  monarchy, 
Jan.  SO. 

1646  Devonshire  and    Cornwall  are   brought 

under  entire  subjection  by  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell,  February  and  March,  Lord 
Hopton  embarking  for  the  Continent, 
by  treaty,  March  16,  and  Prince  Charles 
retiring  to  Jersey. 

Lord  Astley,  marching  to  join  the  king  in 

Oxford,  is  defeated  at  Stow,  March  21. 

— >  The  king  escapes  from  Oxford,  April  27, 
and  throws  himself  upon  the  protection 
of  the  Scottish  army  at  Newark,  May  5 ; 
is  by  them  shortly  after  carried  to  New- 
castle. 

The  king  directs  his  partisans  to  make 

terms  with  the  enemy,  June;  Oxford 
immediately  surrenders,  and  Ragland 
Castle,  the  place  which  last  continued  to 
display  the  royal  standard,  Aug.  16. 

Permission  granted  to  the  princes  Rupert 

and  Maurice,  and  other  Royalist  com- 
manders, to  retire  to  the  Continent, 
June;  Montrose  escapes  ft-om  Scotland 
in  disguise,  September. 

The  great   seal,   and  other  insignia  of 

royalty,  taken  at  Oxford,  broken  to 
pieces  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  June  28. 

— >  The  parliament  make  proposals  to  the 
king,  requiring  the  abolition  of  episco- 
pacy and  the  punishment  of  his  adhe- 
rents, to  which  he  refuses  to  assent, 
August. 

Hugo  Grotins  died,  Aug.  28 ;  born  1583. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  the  parliamentary  ge- 
neral, dies,  Sept.  14 ;  bom  1592. 

The  parliament  n^otiate  with  the  Scots 

for  the  surrender  of  the  king,  who  is  at 
length  delivered  up  to  them,  Jan.  SO, 
1647,  and  removed  to  Holdenby  Castle, 
where  the  parliament  open  a  fresh  treaty 
with  him. 

1647  The  Scottish  army  crosses  the  Tweed  on 

its  return  home,  Feb.  11. 


IN  consequence  of  the  king's  want  of  funds,  many  of  his  soldiers  now 
began  to  desert,  from  an  absolute  inability  to  subsist  at  their  quarters. 
Others,  more  reckless,  lived  by  plunder,  in  which  some  even  of  the  su- 
perior officers  set  the  example ;  while  the  fact  of  their  doing  so  hindered 
multitudes,  whose  hearts  were  in  the  cause,  from  espousing  it.  So  much 
marauding  caused  in  several  counties  a  sort  of  independent  organization 
among  the  inhabitants,  who,  taking  no  part  in  the  great  struggle,  banded 
together  for  the  sole  purpose  of  defending  their  own  property.  Armed 
at  first  with  hedge-stakes,  latterly  with  more  formidable  weapons,  the 
club-men,  as  they  were  called,  went  about  in  strong  bodies,  sometimes 
of  four  or  five  thousand  men,  and  treated  as  enemies  whomsoever  they 
found  in  the  act  of  plundering,  no  matter  under  what  banners  they 
served.  With  tie  parliamentarians  money  was  abundant — ^their  armies 
became  more  numerous  and  better  disciplined  every  day ;  while  officers 
were  found,  to  compete  with  whom,  both  for  diligence  and  skill,  those 
of  the  king  were  wholly  inadequate.  The  Irish  division,  after  reducing 
several  strongholds,  was  suddenly  attacked  near  Nantwich,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  and  destroyed.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  Hopton, 
while  endeavouring  to  penetrate  inlo  ^\i?>§G^  «wd  Kent,  was  routed, 
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though  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  by  Waller,  at  Cherryton. 
Early  in  January,  twenty  thousand  of  the  Scots  passed  the  Tweed. 
They  endeavoured  to  sm"prise  Newcastle,  but  failed ;  after  which  they 
crossed  the  Tyne,  took  possession  of  Sunderland,  and  compelled  the 
marquess  of  Newcastle  to  observe  them  with  his  whole  army.  By  this 
manoeuvre,  the  Fairfaxes,  after  clearing  Lincolnshire,  were  enabled  to 
threaten  York,  the  loss  of  which  would  have  seriously  impaired  the  king's 
influence  in  those  parts ;  and  Newcastle  was,  in  consequence,  compelled 
to  throw  himself  into  the  place  with  all  the  infantry  imder  his  command. 
Immediately  the  Scots  pushed  forward ;  they  formed  a  junction  with 
Fairfax's  troops,  and  the  combined  armies  sat  down,  in  due  form,  before 
the  metropolis  of  the  north. 

There  prevailed  all  this  while  a  clamour  throughout  London  for 
peace.  More  than  one  conspiracy,  indeed,  if  the  term  be  admissible,  had 
been  formed  to  attain  that  object — of  which  one  was  remarkable,  as 
originating  with  Waller  the  poet,  and  other  individuals  scarcely  less  dis- 
tinguishable for  their  integiity.  Nay,  the  very  women  came  in  crowds  to 
demand  it  of  the  parliament ;  nor  were  they  driven  away,  except  by  the 
exercise  of  force,  which  cost  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  forward.  But 
the  parliament,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  inattentive 
to  their  own  growing  unpopularity,  sent  Lord  Manchester  and  Cromwell 
with  six  thousand  additional  troops,  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  north ; 
and  the  siege  of  York  was  vigorously  pressed.  On  the  other  hand, 
Prince  Rupert,  after  signalizing  his  valour  in  Lincolnshire  and  Cheshire, 
took  with  him  Newcastle's  cavahy,  under  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  hur- 
ried, at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
city.  The  republicans  abandoned  their  lines  at  his  approach,  and  fell 
back  as  far  as  Marston  Moor,  whither  the  prince,*  supported  by  every 
disposable  man  from  the  garrison,  followed.  On  the  second  of  July  he 
attacked  them  in  position,  and  sustained,  after  a  fierce  encounter,  the 
most  disastrous  defeat  which  had  anywhere  attended  the  royal  arms 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

From  that  hour  the  fate  of  the  campaign — ^the  fate,  indeed,  of  the  war, 
was  determined.  The  king  displayed  both  courage  and  skill  in  the 
south  ;  he  overcame  Waller  at  Cropredy  Biidge ;  he  compelled  Essex's 
infantry  to  capitulate  at  Lostwithiel;  and  he  fought  a  severe  action,  with 
comparatively  trilling  disadvantage,  against  Manchester  and  Cromwell, 
at  Newbury ;  but  such  exploits  could  by  no  means  compensate  for  the 
rout  of  Marston  Moor,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  loss  of  York,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  marquess  of  Newcastle  from  the  king's  service.  Never- 
theless, when  the  armies  on  both  sides  withdrew  into  quarters,  there 
were  not  wanting  circumstances  from  which  Charles  was  induced  tc 
hope  that  a  pacification,  on  terms  not  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  monarchy, 
might  be  obtained.  In  the  first  place,  Essex,  though  he  had  rejected 
an  appeal  from  the  leaders  of  the  cavaliers,  was  well  known  io  \i^  \^^issr^ 
of  the  struggle,  and  distrustful  of  the  views  oi  t\io^e  Yi\\o>a5^^^">^  ^^Rk^- 
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tinuanoe.  In  the  next  place,  the  spirit  of  party  had  displayed  itself 
among  the  parliamentarians,  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  senate ;  where 
the  principles  of  Presbyterianism  and  Independency  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Republicanism  and  Aristocracy  on  the  other,  were  brought,  by 
the  progress  of  events,  into  violent  collision.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Nathaniel  Ei«mes,  and  Oliver  St.  John,  boldly  avowed  them- 
selves the  advocates  of  equality  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters ; 
the  earls  of  Essex,  Northumberland,  Warwick,  Denbigh,  and  Manches- 
ter, with  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Sir  William  Waller,  Hollis,  Massey, 
Whitlock,  Ma^uard,  and  Glyn,  adhered  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  pro- 
moted every  reasonable  plan  of  accommodation  with  the  king ;  but  the 
contest,  though  sharp  for  awhile,  ended  entirely  in  favour  of  the  levellers. 
They  carried  the  famous  measure  called  the  "  Self-denying  Ordinance; " 
thereby  depriving  of  military  command  all  such  persons  as  should  chance 
to  have  seats  in  either  house  of  parliament ;  and  then,  with  astonishing 
address,  obtained  an  exception  in  favour  of  Cromwell,  for  whom  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  now  appointed  commander-in-chief,  applied  as  a  tem- 
porary second.  The  levellers,  in  order  to  vindicate  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation,  then  consented  once  more  to  open  a  negotiation  with 
the  king ;  and  took  care,  while  advancing  demands  to  which  they  knew 
that  he  would  never  accede,  to  profess  the  most  earnest  desire  for  peace. 
The  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  as  this  abortive  negotiation  was  termed,  proved 
to  be,  like  those  which  preceded  it,  a  mere  mockery. 

The  treaty  of  Uxbridge  had  not  yet  been  formally  opened,  when 
Archbishop  Laud,  committed  to  the  Tower  in  1641,  was  brought  to  trial, 
condemned,  and  executed.  The  judicial  murder  of  so  faithful  a  servant 
deeply  affected  Charles.  He  spoke  of  it  as  of  an  act  which  would  not  fail 
to  rouse  the  anger  of  Heaven,  and  listened  with  extravagant  hopes  to  the 
tale  of  Montrose's  victories  in  the  north ;  victories  which,  while  they  en- 
sured to  the  conqueror  an  immortality  of  personal  renown,  produced  no 
permanent  effect  upon  the  general  issues  of  the  war.  Indeed,  the  term 
of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  royalists  was  already  near  at  band ;  for 
when  the  season  for  active  operations  returned,  the  parliamentarians 
presented  in  all  quarters  so  decided  a  superiority,  that  the  hearts  of  the 
bravest  began  to  fail,  and  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  sufficed  to  prove  that 
the  most  gloomy  of  these  anticipations  were  but  too  well  founded. 

The  disposition  of  the  forces  on  both  sides,  in  thebegimiing  of  1645, 
was  as  follows : — Of  the  Scottish  army  a  part  was  employed  in  the  re- 
duction of  Pomfret  and  other  places  in  Yorkshire ;  a  part  carried  on  the 
siege  of  Carlisle,  which  made  an  obstinate  defence.  Chester,  into  which 
Lord  Biron,  with  the  remains  of  the  troops,  had  thrown  himself,  was 
closely  blockaded,  and  reduced  to  great  extremities.  In  Somersetshire, 
Sir  Richard  GrenviUe,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  cavaliers,  invested 
Taunton ;  while  in  the  western  counties  Goring,  with  a  corps  of  a  similar 
strength,  committed  great  excesses,  both  on  friends  and  foes.  But  the 
anniea  on  which  mainly  depended  l\ie  Me  ol  the  war  were  those  com- 
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manded  on  one  side  by  Charles,  on  the  other  by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell, 
of  which  the  former,  occupying  Oxford,  fell  somewhat  short  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  while  the  latter,  posted  at  Windsor  and  in  the  villages 
near,  amounted  to  twenty-two  thousand.  Yet  it  was  not  in  the  numbers 
so  much  as  in  the  composition  of  their  troops  that  the  parliamentary 
leaders  possessed  now  a  decided  advantage.  The  new  organization 
given  to  their  battalions,  if  it  rendered  them  somewhat  less  imposing  on 
the  muster-roll,  had  effectually  weeded  them  of  all  except  men  of  tried 
courage  and  resolution ;  they  consisted  entirely  of  Independents  in  re- 
ligion, fanatics  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  who  accounted  wounds 
meritorious,  and  death,  for  the  cause  in  which  they  were  embarked,  a 
sure  passport  to  heaven.  The  royalists,  on  the  contrary,  dissolute  from 
the  first,  were  becoming  more  and  more  forgetftd  of  the  commonest 
rules  of  discipline  every  day,  while  many  of  them  longed  for  peace  with 
a  degree  of  ardour  which  at  least  diminished,  if  it  could  not  extinguish, 
their  zeal  in  war.  This  feehng,  indeed,  together  with  the  estrangements 
and  feuds  which  had  for  some  time  prevailed  among  the  superior  officers, 
rendered  the  king's  military  means  the  reverse  of  formidable.  Never- 
theless, he  put  his  trust  in  Providence,  and  on  the  7th  of  May,  antici- 
pated the  designs  of  his  enemies  by  marching  out  of  Oxford  and  taking 
the  road  to  Chester. 

Five  weeks  spent  in  marches  and  countermarches,  during  which  some 
towns  were  taken  and  others  relieved  on  both  sides,  brought  the  armies 
of  the  king  and  of  Fairfax  into  presence,  at  the  village  of  Naseby,  about 
ten  miles  distant  from  Northampton.  Both  sides  were  eager  to  engage, 
and  a  battle  took  place,  in  which,  after  displaying  prodigies  of  vdour, 
the  royalists  were  totally  routed.  All  the  king's  artillery  and  baggage, 
his  cabinet,  containing  copies  of  his  correspondence,  and  his  private 
carriage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  who  made  at  the  same 
time  not  fewer  than  four  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners,  of  whom  five 
hundred  were  officers.  A  universal  panic  seized  upon  the  cavaliers  in 
all  quarters.  Town  after  town  opened  its  gates.  Bristol,  into  which 
Prince  Rupert  had  thrown  himself,  and  which  he  undertook  to  maintain 
for  four  months,  capitulated  at  the  first  appearance  of  an  enemy. 
Bridgewater,  Chester,  Sherborne,  and  Bath,  surrendered ;  the  siege  of 
Taunton  was  raised ;  Goring  became  powerless  and  fugitive ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  west,  including  the  important  city  of  Exeter,  was  reduced 
in  like  manner.  Lord  Digby,  who,  with  twelve  hundred  horse,  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  join  Montrose  in  Scotland,  was  intercepted  at  Sherbum, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  his  people  dispersed ;  and  Lord  Astley,  while  march- 
ing to  reinforce  the  king  with  three  thousand  men,  received  a  total  over- 
throw at  Stow,  in  Oxfordshire.  "  You  have  done  your  work,"  said  the 
gallant  nobleman,  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary 
officers,  "  and,  unless  you  choose  to  fall  out  among  yourselves,  may  now 
go  play." 

Meanwhile  the  king,  after  passing  from  poal  \jo  "\>(i?X.,  \iw3^  ^\\.^  ^ 
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Oxford,  when,  harassed  on  the  one  hand  by  fears  for  his  friends,  and 
tormented  on  the  other  by  the  insolence  of  his  enemies,  he  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  save  the  one,  and  to  mitigate  the  rancour  of  the  other,  by 
renewed  offei*s  of  an  accommodation.  The  parliament  returned  no 
answer  to  his  repeated  overtures ;  they  would  not  so  much  as  grant  him 
a  personal  safe-conduct  to  London,  and  issued  orders  for  his  arrest,  in 
case  he  should  attempt  clandestinely  to  visit  them.  In  the  extremity 
of  his  despair  he  looked  to  Ireland  and  its  popish  population  for  succour, 
and  found  in  Lord  Glamorgan  a  willing  though  a  rash  agent,  one  who 
with  chivalrous  loyalty  stood  ready  to  risk  not  life  alone,  but  reputation, 
in  his  sovereign's  defence ;  but  the  tide  had  set  in  mt\\  a  degree  of 
violence  which  no  obstacles  could  interrupt,  and  even  the  hopes  which 
he  entertained  from  the  animosities  that  prevailed  among  the  parlia- 
mentarians failed.  iTiough  at  bitter  enmity  among  themselves,  the 
Presbyterians  and  Independents  equally  agreed  that  it  was  their  duty 
not  less  than  their  wisdom,  to  cnish  the  common  enemy,  and  to  prevent 
him  from  combating  one  faction  by  means  of  another. 

In  the  beginning  of  1646,  intelligence  reached  the  king  that  Fairfax 
was  advancing  at  the  head  of  a  nmnerous  army  for  the  pui-pose  of  in- 
vesting Oxford.  Almost  at  the  same  time  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of 
Montrose  at  Philiphaugh,  and  of  the  anival  of  the  Scottish  army  before 
Newark,  while  each  new  hour  brought  him  fresh  rumours  of  the  disper- 
sion of  his  partisans,  wherever  they  attempted  to  rally  or  show  a  front. 
It  was  now  that  the  arguments  of  the  French  minister,  MontreviUe, 
supported  by  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  national  feeling  in  his  favom*, 
determined  him  to  tlirow  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  Scots,  and  to 
trust  to  the  impression  which  such  an  act  of  confidence  might  produce 
to  ensure  a  fiiendly  welcome.  lie  therefore  seized  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  to  withdraw  from  his  quarters,  attended  only  by  Dr.  Hudson, 
a  clergyman,  by  IMr.  Ashburnham,  and  three  servants,  and  on  the  5  th  of 
May,  after  a  perilous  journey,  which  carried  him  through  the  midst  of 
Fairfax's  posts,  anived  at  the  Scottish  camp,  where  his  reception  was 
such  as  to  convince  him  that,  however  respectful  they  might  be  in  their 
demeanom*,  he  was  not  regarded,  either  by  officers  or  men,  othenvise 
than  as  a  prisoner.  Besides  exacting  from  liim  such  orders  as  caused 
liis  adherents  everywhere  to  lay  down  their  arms,  the  Scottish  generals 
compelled  him  to  listen,  even  during  divine  service,  to  the  most  vehement 
harangues  against  tyranny;  while,  in  conjunction  with  commissioners 
from  the  English  parliament,  they  offered  to  him  such  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation as  a  vanquished  monarch  might  expect  at  the  hands  of  victorious 
rebels.  The  English  parliament,  however,  though  they  refused  not  to 
join  their  Scottish  brethren  in  this  business,  were  far  more  intent  on 
getting  the  person  of  the  king  intrusted  to  their  own  keeping.  They 
tried  menace,  but  it  availed  not ;  they  tried  an  appeal  to  principle  antl 
to  vanity  with  the  like  bad  success ;  they  offered  a  sum  of  money  for 
t^e  smi'ender  of  the  captive,  and  it  was  accepted.     The  Scots,  having 
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stipulated  for  the  payment  of  400,000/.,  of  wliich  a  portion  was  secured 
at  the  time,  gave  up  the  king  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ;  and  with- 
drew, covered  with  disgrace,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  corrupted 
them,  into  their  own  country. 

From  Newcastle,  whither  the  Scots  had  conveyed  him,  Charles  was 
conducted,  under  an  escort,  to  Iloldenby  Castle,  in  Northamptonshii^e. 
Here,  though  permitted  to  pursue  such  occupations  as  he  might  choose, 
he  was  strictly  watched,  all  access  to  him  being  prohibited,  except  under 
a  warrant  from  the  commissioners  ;  and  here,  unaided  as  he  was  by  the 
advice  of  any  of  his  counsellors,  he  was  required  once  more  to  enter  into 
a  negotiation  of  which  the  terms  became  from  day  to  day  more  repulsive 
to  his  principles.  Charles  consented  to  confirm  the  ascendency  of  the 
Presbyterian  discipline  for  three  years,  on  condition  that  freedom  of  con- 
science should  be  allowed  to  Episcopalians ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
term  he  should  be  permitted,  with  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  to  settle 
the  aflFairs  of  the  church  on  a  permanent  basis.  Of  the  army  and  navy 
he  gave  up  the  command  for  ten  years ;  and  he  pledged  himself  to  give 
full  satisfaction  with  respect  to  the  war  in  Ireland.  These  concessions, 
however  acceptable  to  those  who  had  the  welfare  of  the  country  really 
at  heart,  fell  far  short  of  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  ruling 
faction.  The  Lords  received  the  king's  message  favourably,  and  voted 
that  he  should  be  removed  to  Oatlands  ;  the  Commons  took  no  notice 
of  the  subject,  till  it  became  too  late  to  notice  it  effectually. 


Wliat  gave  rise  to  the  association  of  club-men  ? 
What  reverses  befell  the  king's  forces  ? 
Bv  whom  was  the  siege  of  York  formed  ? 
What  efforts  to  procure  peace  were  made  in 

London  ? 
How  did  the  parliament  act  ? 
Relate  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor. 
What  successes  did  tlie  king  now  obtain  P 
Wliat  hopes  did  he  entertain  r 
Into  what  parties  were  the  parliamentarians 

divided  ? 
Who  were  the  leading  men  of  each  ? 
^Vhat  measure  did  the  levellers  can*y  ? 
What  abortive  treaty  was  set  on  foot  ? 
When  was  Laud  put  to  death  ? 
^Vliat  were  the  results  of  Montrose's  victories  ? 


How  were  both  parties  engaged  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  campaign  ? 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  new  organization 
of  the  parliamentary  forces  ? 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  royalists  ? 

What  were  the  effects.of  the  battle  of  Naseby  ? 

To  what  condition  was  the  king  now  reduced  ? 

What  step  did  he  take  ? 

How  was  he  treated  in  the  Scottish  camp  ? 

What  orders  were  extorted  from  him  ? 

How  did  the  English  parliament  obtain  pos- 
session of  his  person  ? 

Where  was  he  conducted  to  ? 

What  negotiation  was  carried  on  with  him  ? 

How  did  the  Lords  receive  his  concessions  ? 

How  did  the  Commons  ? 
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SXGLJLNI)  AND  SCOILjLITD. 

[Charles  L,  1625.] 
Republic. 


FBJLKCB. 

[Louis  XIV., 
1643.] 


GERMANY. 

(Ferdinand 
11  J.,  1637.] 


SFXIN. 

(Philip  IV., 
1621.J 


PAPAL 
STATES. 

[Innocent  X., 
1614.] 


1647  A  quarrel  breaks  out  between  the  parlia- 
ment and  their  army.  The  latter  form 
a  council  of  officers  and  agitators,  and 
refuse  to  disband  or  to  embark  for  Ire- 
land, Mav. 

— —  The  king  is  seized  at  Holdenby  Castle  and 
carried  to  the  army  near  Saflron  Walden, 
June  4 J  the  parliament  put  London  in  a 
state  of  defence. 

—  The  army  ujarch  through  London,  de- 


stroving  its  defences,  and  place  the  king 
at  llanipton  Court,  Au^.  16,  where  they 
carry  on  negotiations  with  him. 

1647  The  king  escapes  from  Hampton  Court, 

Nov.  11,  and  retires  to  the  Isle  of  WighL 
where  he  is  made  prisoner,  and  conmied 
in  CarisbrookCastle. 

1648  Peace   of    Munster   between   Spain   and 

Holland  (the  independence  of  O^ft  \a&.\.«t 
being  ackuov!\c3igft^\  3;xvv..^. 


8G0 
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1648  Insarreciionf  in  fitToor  of  the  Irine, 
raised  in  Wales  and  in  the  north,  in 
March,  but  speedilv  suppressed.  At  the 
same  time,  many  snips  or  war  desert  the 
parliamentarv  service,  and  retire  to  the 
coast  of  Holland,  where  Prince  Rupert 
takes  the  command. 

— —  Insurrections  break  oat  In  Sorrejr,  Lin- 
colnshire, Kent,  and  Essex,  in  liay  and 
June ;  Colchester  is  surrendered  to  Fair- 
fax,  and  Sir  George  Lucas  and  Sir 
Gteorge  Lisle,  the  commanders,  shot, 
Aug.  28. 

— —  The  duke  of  Hamilton  invades  England 
in  August,  but  is  defisated,  and  taken 
prisoner. 

— —  A  negotiation,  called  the  Treaty  of  New- 
port, carried  on  without  success  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament,  September 
to  November. 


1618  The  Treaty  of  Newport  broken  off.  Nor 
27 ;  the  king  is  iremoved  to  Hurst  Castle, 
Nov.  80,  and  shortly  after  to  Windsor. 

— —  The  parliament  having,  Dec  2,  voted 
the  king's  concession  satisflEustory,  la 
*' purged/'  by  Colonel  Pride,  all  the 
members  averse  to  extreme  measures 
being  expelled,  Dec  6.  A  committee  is 
then  appointed  to  draw  up  the  diarget 
against  the  king. 

The  ordinance  for  the  king's  trial  rejected 

by  the  Peers,  Jan.  2;  public  notice  given 
of  the  trial,  Jan.  9. 

A  new  mat  seal  *  for  the  Commonwealth 

order^,  Jan.  10. 

16i9  The  king  brought  in  custody  to  St. 
James's,  Jan.  15;  brought  to  trial  in 
Westminster  Hall,  Jan.  20;  received 
sentence  of  death,  Jan.  27;  beheaded  at 
Whitehall,  Jan.  30. 


f\F  the  two  parties  into  which  the  lower  house  of  parliament  was 
^  divided,  the  Presbyterians  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  national 
religion,  and  desired  to  erect  it  after  the  model  of  the  church  of  Scotland^ 
with  a  General  Assembly,  Synods,  and  Presbyteries.  The  Independents, 
assuming  that  all  men  stand  in  the  same  relation  towards  God,  denied 
that  there  was  any  occasion  either  for  a  national  church,  or  a  clergy,  and 
contended  that  it  was  free  to  any  one,  provided  only  he  experienced  an 
inward  call,  to  take  the  lead  at  any  moment  among  his  brethren,  in  the 
exercises  of  prayer  and  preaching.  In  the  house,  the  Presbyterians  were 
as  yet  the  prevailing  faction ;  in  the  army — but  especially  in  that  portion 
of  it  of  which  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were  in  command — ^the  tenets  of 
Independency  greatly  preponderated.  There  were,  indeed,  very  few 
even  of  the  private  soldiers  who  were  not  tinctured  with  its  principles, 
and  of  the  officers,  almost  all  taught  them  openly.  To  the  House  of 
Commons,  such  an  army  became,  now  that  the  king  was  powerless,  an 
object  of  violent  suspicion.  It  was  determined  to  disband  the  troops, 
and,  as  a  measure  preparatory  to  this,  a  portion  were  ordered  to  prepare 
for  immediate  service  against  the  papists  in  Ireland.  But  the  army, 
well  schooled  by  the  leaders  whom  the  self-denying  ordinance  had  given, 
experienced  no  inclination  to  submit  to  these  mandates.  They  remon- 
strated ;  claimed  large  arrears  of  pay ;  refused  to  quit  their  lines  or 
separate ;  and  finally  established  among  themselves  a  sort  of  parliament 
of  their  own,  of  which  delegates  from  the  ranks  composed  one  chamber, 
and  a  certain  number  elected  from  among  the  officers  the  other. 

Of  this  daring  movement,  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  most  distinguished, 
as  well  as  the  most  popular,  of  the  military  leaders,  was  the  author. 
The  son  of  a  brewer  in  Huntingdon,  though  descended  from  a  good 
family,  this  man,  in  spite  of  a  forbidding  aspect  and  an  imperfect  elo- 
cution, had  raised  himself,  by  the  exercise  of  consummate  hardihood  and 
address,  from  the  rank  of  a  private  citizen  to  his  present  elevated  posi- 
tion. He  sat  for  the  first  time  in  the  parliament  of  1628,  as  member 
for  his  native  borough,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  hostility  to 

*  Tills  seal,  m  mentioned  at  p.  866,  bore  the  date  1648,  because  the  legal  year  then  did  not  end 
illl  March  25, 
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the  established  church.  In  1640,  and  again  in  1641,  the  townsmen  of 
Cambridge  elected  him  as  their  representative,  and  he  became  immedi- 
ately one  of  the  most  able,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  daring,  assailants 
of  all  that  yet  remained  of  royal  prerogative.  Cromwell's  genius,  how- 
ever, fitted  him  not  less  to  shine  in  the  field  than  to  lead  in  the  senate- 
house;  and  as  he  early  saw  that  in  the  field  the  questions  at  issue 
between  the  king  and  his  parliament  must  be  decided,  he  began,  long 
before  to  others  the  necessity  was  apparent,  to  make  ready  for  the  con- 
test, and  came  forth  all  at  once  the  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse,  against 
which  no  portion  of  Charles's  army  was  ever  able  successfully  to  make 
head. 

Deep,  designing,  and  long-sighted,  Cromwell  was  not  slow  in  estab- 
lishing an  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  all  with  whom  he  became 
associated.  Of  Essex  and  Manchester,  and  other  titled  soldiers,  he  early 
entertained  a  jealousy — and  he  succeeded  in  removing  them  out  of  his 
way  by  the  self-denying  ordinance.  Fairfax,  on  the  contrary,  was  all 
along  a  tool  in  his  hands,  which  he  used  rather  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the 
parliament  than  to  direct  the  troops ;  for  Cromwell  made  use  of  more 
than  common  means  to  confirm  his  own  supremacy  over  the  superior 
officers  and  soldiers.  Like  them  he  was  an  Independent — he  took  part 
in  their  prayer-meetings,  entered  into  all  their  feelings,  pitied,  their 
sufferings,  exclaimed  against  their  wrongs ;  and,  now  that  the  fitting 
moment  had  arrived,  made  use  of  them  to  overturn  a  government  of  the 
hostility  of  which  he  was  aware,  and  whose  weakness  he  despised. 

For  some  time  after  the  murmurs  of  the  soldiers  began  to  be  heard 
Cromwell  appears  to  have  disguised  his  own  intentions  from  the 
Commons ;  among  whom  he  took  his  seat  as  usual,  and  before  whom 
he  lamented  the  evils  with  which  his  country  was  threatened.  He  was 
accordingly  nominated,  along  with  Skippon,  L-eton,  and  Fleetwood,  as 
member  of  a  commission  of  which  it  was  the  business  to  inquire  into  the 
grievances  of  the  army,  and  he  proceeded,  in  June,  1647,  to  the  head- 
quarters, at  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex.  But  ere  he  reached  the  lines, 
affairs  had  taken  a  new  aspect,  owing  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  design 
which  also  originated  with  himself.  One  Joyce,  originally  a  tailor,  now 
a  comet  of  horse  in  Fairfax's  army,  had  proceeded  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  men  to  Holdenby ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the 
commissioners,  had  seized  the  king's  person,  and  removed  him  to  the 
camp.  Cromwell  now  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  army  against 
the  Commons,  affected  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  king,  commanded 
that  every  indulgence  should  be  granted  him,  and,  putting  the  troops  in 
motion,  marched  into  London. 

The  alarm  of  the  Commons  was  not  more  excited  than  the  hopes  of 
the  unfortunate  king,  when  they  became  aware  of  this  movement.     The 
former  strove  to  rouse  the  citizens  in  their  defence,  and  failing  in  this, 
endeavoured  to  mollify  the  rebels  by  concession ;  the  UdtfiY  fkSi.VvR.^^'^ 
himself  that  the  time  had  at  length  arrived  w\\&iv  l\v^  T\e«,ea%\\Ae^  ^^'l  Vc^ 
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enemies  themselves  would  restore  him  to  power.  But,  in  proportioh  as 
he  freed  himself'  from  the  pressure  of  his  personal  rivals,  Cromwell  gradu- 
ally relaxed  in  the  court  which  he  paid  to  the  king.  The  parliament  had 
recently  admitted  into  its  body  upwards  of  a  hundred  new  members. 
Such  of  these  as  were  most  obnoxious  to  the  Independents,  as  well  as  all 
who  aided  the  Presbyterians,  were  expelled — while  Cromwell,  after 
lodging  the  king  at  Hampton  Court,  and  afl'ecting  to  treat  with  him  about 
an  earldom  for  himself,  and  other  minor  matters,  suddenly  ceased  to  hold 
with  him  any  personal  intercourse.  The  king  was  sui*prised,  for  the 
general  had  not  only  peimitted  the  attendance  of  one  of  his  own  chaplains, 
but  had  procured  for  him  the  happiness  of  once  more  embracing  his 
children,  the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth. 
Being  now  persuaded  by  those  who  perliaps  did  not  wish  him  well,  he 
quitted  Hampton  Court  on  the  11th  of  November,  attended  by  only 
three  friends.  Ignorant  whither  to  betake  himself,  he  trusted  to  the 
generosity  of  Hammond,  the  friend  of  Cromwell,  and  the  governor  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  made  him  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrook  Castle ;  sub- 
ject, at  first,  to  nothing  more  than  a  respectful  vigilance,  but  by  and 
by,  to  the  most  rigid  confinement. 

Meanwhile  the  spmt  which  he  had  himself  excited,  gained  so  perfect 
an  ascendancy  in  the  aimy,  that  Cromwell  found  his  Independents  almost 
as  unmanageable  as  either  the  king  or  the  parliament.  The  agitators, 
as  the  delegates  were  termed,  continued  to  meet  and  to  discuss  all 
questions,  both  of  civil  aud  military  policy,  with  a  freedom  which 
accorded  ill  witli  the  views  of  their  master.  They  were  commanded 
to  disperse;  they  refused  obedience,  and  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
exhibited  itself  throughout  the  camp.  But  to  this  Cromwell  soon  put 
a  stop;  he  ordered  a  review,  seized  some  of  the  riugleaders,  while 
standing  in  line,  caused  one  to  be  shot  as  an  example  to  the  rest,  and 
at  once  restored  order  and  discipline.  As  to  the  parliament,  that  was 
now  at  his  beck;  and  it  only  remained  to  determine  how  the  king 
should  be  disposed  of. 

The  suggestion  of  a  public  trial  and  execution  of  the  sovereign, 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  Ireton.  To  the  opinions  of  that  man, 
at  once  a  soldier,  a  lawyer,  a  statesman,  and  a  religious  enthusiast, 
Cromwell  affected  to  pay  great  deference — and  he  readily  listened  to 
arguments  which,  under  the  guise  of  a  strict  regard  to  justice,  fell 
in  with  the  most  sanguine  of  the  views  which  he  had  ever  ventured 
to  encourage.  It  was  necessarj^  however,  to  involve  the  parliament 
in  the  guilt  of  so  extraordinary  a  transaction :  the  Commons  beheld 
with  alarm  the  growing  power  of  Cromwell,  and  the  absolute 
control  which  he  exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  troops  ;  and, 
greatly  as  they  disliked  the  idea  of  the  king's  restoration,  they  would 
have  preferred  even  that,  to  subjection  under  the  yoke  of  the  army. 
Though,  therefore,  they  voted  that  all  con*espondence  with  the  king 
should  cease,  the  hearts  of  the  maionV'^  nn^ivI  not  with  their  voices; 
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ana  they  seized  the  first  opportunity  that  offered,  to  rescind  the  deter- 
mination. 

The  misfortunes  of  Charles,  not  less  than  the  tyranny  of  the  par- 
liament, which,  governing  by  committees,  set  all  laws  at  defiance,  had 
for  some  time  excited  a  strong  wish,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  to 
re-establish  the  kingly  power.  This  was  the  great  motive  in  Eng- 
land, while  in  Scotland,  abhorrence  of  Independency,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  establish  the  Presbyterian  chm-ch,  operated  with  equal,  if  not 
with  greater  power.  The  Scots  had  sent  commissioners,  together  with  . 
those  from  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  to  treat  with  Charles  touch- 
ing his  restoration;  and  a  rumour  obtained  circulation  that  the  king 
had  subscribed  to  the  Covenant,  and  that  Cromwell  and  his  troops 
were  now  the  sole  obstacles  to  the  settlement  of  the  empire.  With  one 
voice  both  the  parliament  and  the  general  assembly  proclaiined  a 
crusade  in  support  of  God  and  the  king ;  and  multitudes,  responding 
to  the  call,  offered  to  serve  in  so  holy  a  cause.  But  when  a  true 
statement  of  the  case  arrived,  and  it  became  known  that  Charles 
assented  only  to  a  temporary  establishment  of  Presbyterianism,  the 
enthusiasm  which  had  at  first  been  excited,  began  to  abate.  Still  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  himself  a  moderate  Presbyterian  and  a  monarchist, 
succeeded  in  drawing  together  an  army,  respectable  in  point  of 
numbers ;  while  the  gallant  Montrose  hoisted  at  once  the  royal  standard, 
about  which  three  thousand  men  assembled.  Immediately  the  cavaliers 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  many  who  till  now  had 
taken  no  side  in  the  quarrel,  grasped  their  weapons ;  and  even  of  the 
fleet  a  considerable  portion  declared  for  the  king,  and  went  over  to  put 
themselves  under  the  conunand  of  the  duke  of  York,  then  a  resident  at 
the  Hague. 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  appearance  of  danger,  Cromwell,  Fairfax, 
and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Independent  faction,  made  ready  for  the 
struggle.  The  army  was  largely  reinforced;  but  as  its  services  were 
needed  in  many  quai*ters  at  the  same  time,  London  was  unavoidably 
given  up  to  the  protection  of  the  train-bands,  and  the  parliament 
recovered  for  a  brief  space  its  authority.  The  first  use  which  the 
Commons  made  of  their  recovered  influence,  was  to  recall  their  ex- 
pelled members;  the  next,  to  begin  again  the  treaty  with  the  king, 
which  had  so  recently  been  broken  oft'.  Charles  knew  that  he  must 
yield  to  their  demands,  and  he  did  so  as  far  as  his  conscience  would 
allow.  He  gave  up  eveiything,  the  army,  the  right  of  appointing  to 
all  oflices,  the  control  over  the  revenue — all,  indeed,  except  the  Hvesi 
and  fortunes  of  his  devoted  friends,  and  the  existence  of  the  apostolical 
order.  But  though  the  parliament,  after  much  debate,  agreed  to  treat 
upon  this  basis,  no  good  either  to  them  or  to  Charles  resulted  from 
the  concession.  The  Independents  were  already  victorious  over  all 
their  enemies.  The  absurd  fanaticism  of  the  Scol^  \vYcAa\^\  'Osisxsv 
from  acting  as  one  body  with,  the  English.  Toy«k\A!sXa,  ?ccv^  \io'Oss.  ^^x>5i 
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cut  to  pieces  in  detail ;  while  the  moyements  made  in  Kent,  in  Essex, 
in  Wales,  and  elsewhere,  were  all  put  down.  Immediately  the 
violence  of  the  conquerors  was  turned  against  both  king  and  parliament. 
The  former  was  forcibly  conveyed  from  Newport  to  Hurst  Castle ;  the 
latter  were  threatened  with  summary  vengeance  if  they  refused  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  England,  even  by  the  blood  of  a 
royal  delinquent.  The  Commons  presenting  a  bold  front,  and  de- 
nouncing Eair&x  and  his  colleagues  as  traitors,  one  Colonel  Pride 
was  despatched  with  two  battalions  to  bring  them  to  order ;  and  hia 
summary  method  of  expelling  all  who  refused  to  adopt  the  views  of  his 
superiors,  has  ever  since  been  commemorated  as  Pride's  Purge.  About 
fifty  persons  only  were  left  in  the  house  to  represent  the  Commons 
of  England,  and  these,  of  course,  were  the  tools  of  Cromwell  and  his 
faction.  * 

The  government  of  England  was  now  entirely  vested  in  the  army, 
from  whose  members  a  species  of  council  was  selected,  which,  under 
the  appellation  of  Grandees,  dictated,  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  the 
course  which  it  behoved  the  parliament  to  pursue.  These  persona 
thirsted  for  the  king's  blood ;  and  being  unwilling  to  incur  the  charge 
of  secret  assassination,  they  demanded  that  he  should  be  publicly 
arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  English  people.  The  "  Bump  "  (such 
was  the  term  applied  to  the  remnant  of  the  House  of  Commons)  was 
too  servile  to  resist  this  demand ;  and  a  biU  was  passed,  which  declared 
it  treason  in  a  king  to  levy  war  against  his  people,  and  appointed  a 
High  Court  of  Justiciary  to  try  Charles  Stuart  lor  this  new  offence. 
During  the  progress  of  the  civil  war,  the  House  of  Peers  had  acted  a 
very  subordinate  part ;  of  late,  they  were  become  altogether  con- 
temptible; but  on  this  occasion  they  displayed  a  gleam  of  their  ancient 
glory,  and,  without  one  dissentient  voice,  they  rejected  the  proposition. 
Immediately  the  Commons  voted  by  acclamation,  that  in  themselves, 
as  the  choice  of  the  people,  all  power  was  vested ;  and  the  ordinance 
for  the  trial  of  Charles  Stuart  of  England  was  pronounced  valid,  in 
defiance  of  an  opposition  which  no  man  any  longer  regarded. 

From  his  prison  at  Hurst  Castle,  the  king  was  conveyed  to  Windsor, 
amid  the  pitying  gaze  of  the  populace,  now  everywhere  restored  to 
their  senses.  He  was  removed  thence,  on  the  15  th  January,  1649,  to 
St.  James's,  and  on  the  20th,  found  himself  arraigned  in  Westminstei 
Hall,  before  the  commissioners  appointed  by  parliament  to  judge  be- 
tween him  and  his  accusers.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
persons  elected  to  this  invidious  office,  only  sixty-nine  answered  to 
their  names.  John  Bradshaw,  a  seijeant-at-law,  was  their  president ; 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Harrison,  were  among  the  members  ;  and  Coke, 
Steele,  and  Aske,  acted  as  solicitors  for  the  people.  The  trial  was  the 
merest  mockery.  At  first,  the  cidm  and  dignified  demeanour  of  the  king 
overawed,  in  some  degree,  his  persecutors,  while  his  refusal  to  recognise 
the  authority  under  which  they  acted,  delayed  the  proceedings  tliree 
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whole  days  ;  but  his  fate  had  long  ago  been  determined  on,  and  on  the 
27  th,  the  court,  after  hearing  a  few  witnesses,  passed  upon  him  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  signed  the  warrant  for  its  execution. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  interest  which  the  very  mob  appeared  to 
take  in  these  extraordinary  proceedings.  As  the  king  went  to  and 
from  the  court  to  his  lodgings,  the  populace  greeted  him  with  bless- 
ings ;  and  even  among  the  soldiery  one  voice  was  heard  to  repeat  the 
benediction.  The  man  was  instantly  struck  to  the  earth  by  his  officer, 
while  others,  who  spat  in  the  king's  face,  received  commendation.  But 
neither  insults  nor  expressions  of  pity  could  shake  the  firmness  of  the 
royal  martyr.  He  spent  most  of  his  hours  in  devotion,  or  in  conversing 
with  Juxon,  bishop  of  London.  Of  the  members  of  his  family,  only 
two,  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  were 
now  in  England ;  and,  as  they  were  not  debarred  firam  his  society, 
the  king  derived  much  consolation  from  the  opportunity  which  was 
afibrded,  of  giving  to  them  liis  dying  advice.  His  son  Charles, 
prince  of  Wales,  used  every  exertion  to  save  his  father's  life ;  sending 
over  a  sheet  of  paper  signed  by  his  own  hand,  and  duly  sealed,  with 
instructions  to  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  to  fill  it  up  as  they  chose ;  but 
it  was  now  too  late  to  recede.  On  the  30th  of  January,  Charles 
was  conducted  to  the  scaffold — a  temporary  erection  in  front  of  the 
palace  of  Whitehall  —  where,  after  forgiving  his  enemies,  praying 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  avowing  himself  a  member  of 
the  Protestant  church  of  England  as  it  had  been  committed  to  him 
by  his  father,  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  and  died  by  a  single 
blow. 

Charles  doubtless  had  his  faults,  both  as  a  sovereign  and  as  a  man ;  for 
his  manners,  though  correct,  were  austere ;  his  truth  sometimes  ques- 
tionable ;  and  his  love  of  power,  derived  from  the  tuition  of  his  father, 
very  great.  But  had  he  found  his  first  parliament  less  encroaching,  it  is 
probable  that  his  rule  would  have  been  more  gentle,  and  better  in  accord- 
ance with  the  growing  spirit  of  freedom  ;  as  it  was,  his  prejudices  came 
so  early  into  collision  with  those  of  his  people,  that  a  reconciliation  at 
any  future  period  was  rendered  next  to  impossible.  With  respect  to  the 
faction  which  persecuted  him  even  to  the  death,  but  one  opinion  can 
now  be  formed.  They  were  no  friends  to  public  liberty ;  for  never,  unde» 
the  most  arbitrary  monarch,  were  the  people  of  England  subject  to 
a  more  rigid  tyranny ;  neither  did  they  compose  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  which,  at  least  latterly,  had  recovered  its  reverence  for  the  per- 
son of  the  king.  Even  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  him,  scarcely  one  half  could  be  induced  to  attend  at  his  trial ; 
and  many  of  those  who  concurred  in  his  condemnation,  subscribed  the 
sentence  with  feelings  of  shame  and  remorse.  But  it  is  ever  so  in  revo- 
lutions. A  few  violent  men  take  the  lead ;  their  noise  and  their  activity 
seem  to  multiply  their  numbers :  and  the  great  body  of  the  ijeoi^l^^^>^^ 
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indolent  or  pusillanimous,  are  led  in  triumph  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  a 
paltry  faction. 

The  execution  of  the  king  was  followed  by  many  important  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  country.  The  House  of  Lords  was  abolished ; 
monarchy  was  denounced  as  illegal ;  and  a  new  great  seal  formed,  on 
which  was  engraved  this  legend :  "  The  first  year  of  freedom,  by  God*s. 
blessing  restored,  1648."  All  public  business  was  thenceforth  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  names  of  the  Keepers  of  the  Liberties  of  England,  and  it 
was  declared  high  treason  to  proclaim  or  any  othenvise  acknowledge 
Charles  Stuart,  commonly  called  Prince  of  Wjdes.  In  the  same  spirit, 
the  king's  statue  in  the  Boyal  Exchange  was  thrown  down,  and  on  the 
pedestal  were  engraved  the  words,  "  Exit  tyrannus,  Regum  ultimus."  * 
Nor  was  the  sword  of  vengeance  sheathed  after  it  had  drunk  royal  blood. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Lord  Capel,  the  earl  of  Holland,  a  traitor 
to  both  parties,  were  executed,  together  with  many  others  of  less  note 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  era  of  Charles  is  memorable  as  being  that  of  Milton,  our  great 
poet ;  of  Hyde,  Lord  Clarendon,  the  faithful  historian  of  his  own  times ; 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Dr.  Hammond,  and  other  distinguished  writers.  It 
seems  certain,  also,  that  Charles  himself  was  the  author  of  the  JEikon 
Basilike,^  a  work  of  the  most  affecting  merit.  IVIilton  compared  its  effects 
to  those  wrought  on  the  Boman  people  by  the  reading  of  Caesar's  will ; 
and  some  have  not  scrupled  to  attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  to  it  the 
restoration  of  the  royal  family.  The  work  passed  through  fifty  editions 
within  the  short  period  of  one  year ;  and  it  has  ever  since  been  accounted 
one  of  the  best  prose  compositions  to  which  the  era  of  Charles  the 
First  gave  birth. 


What  account  is  given  of  'the  Presbyteriaus 

and  Independents  ? 
Which  was  the  prevalent  party  In  the  army  ? 
How  did  the  parliament  endeavour  to  dispose 

of  their  forces  ? 
What  step  did  the  army  take  ? 
What  account  is  given  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ? 
How  did  he  obtain  possession  of  the  king's 

person? 
Wnat  part  did  Cromwell  take  with  regard  to 

the  dispute  between  the  army  and  the  par- 
liament ? 
How  was  the  king  treated  by  Cromwell  P 
How  was  he  induced  to  attempt  to  escape? — 

into  whose  hands  did  he  fall  ? 
How  did  Cromwell  put  down  the  rising  tnrbn- 

lence  of  the  arm^r  ? 
With  whom  is  the  idea  of  bringing  the  king  to 

public  trial  said  to  have  originated  ? 


Wliat  led  to  a  rising  of  the  royalists  ?  how  was 

it  put  down  P 
What  disposition  did  the  Commons  now  show  ? 
How  were  they  treated  by  the  army  ? 
What  preparations  were  made  fbr  the  trial  of 

the  king  ? 
How  was  the  trial  conducted  ? 
When  was  the  sentence  pronounced  ? 
How  did  the  king  pass  the  time  prior  to  his 

execution  P 
What  effort  to  save  his  life  was  made  by  his 

son? 
Describe  the  execution. 
What  character  is  given  of  the  king? 
What  is  remarked  concerning  his  opponents  ? 
By  what  changes  was  the  execution  of  the  king 

followed  ? 
What  noblemen  and  others  were  put  to  death  ? 
What  eminent  men  are  mentioned  ? 
What  is  stated  concerning  the  Eikon  BittUik*  t 


•  "Tlie  Tyrant  is  gone,  the  last  of  Kings." 
t  Eikon  Satilike :  the  Portraitur*  of  hi$  naered 
Majesty  in  hU  Solttude$  and  hit  Sufferingt.ia  the 
title  ofa  work  published  very  shortly  after  the 
execution  of  the  King.  It  consists  partly  of 
political  papers,  partly  of  pious  meditations, 
sad  vraa  regarded,  especially  by  the  republicans. 


as  a  kind  of  official  vindication  of  the  conduct 
of  Charles  throughout  the  civil  war,  and  as  in- 
tended to  pave  tne  way  for  the  restoration  of 
royalty.  Milton  was  employed  to  reply  to  it, 
which  he  did,  in  a  work  styled  Sikonoclattttf  or 
the  Image-breaker. 
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SECTION  I.    A.D.  1649—1653. 
CONTEMPORABT    SOVEREIGNS. 
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SITGLXKD  AITD  SCOTLAND. 

[Republic,  1649.] 
[Oliver  Cromwell.] 
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[Louis  XIV., 
1648.] 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH.     1649,  January  30—1660,  May  29. 


1049  The  ofBce  of  King  and  the  House  of  Lords 
abolished  bj  vote  of  the  Commons,  and 
the  powers  of  government  committed  to 
a  Council  of  State  of  19  members. 

•^—  Charles  II.  is  proclaimed  king  at  Edin- 
burgh, Feb.  8. 

— —  Robert  Blake  appointed  one  of  three 
commissioners  of^the  navv,  and  nomi- 
nated  to  the  command  of  a  squadron, 
February. 

•^—  The  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  Lords  Hoi- 
land  and  Capel,  beheaded  in  Palace-yard, 
March  9. 

•^—  Cromwell  being  appointed  lord-governor 
of  Ireland,  sails  from  Milford-haven  with 
his  whole  army,  for  that  country,  in  the 
beginning  of  August. 

— —  Cromwell  takes  Drogheda  by  storm,  Sept. 
16,  and  afterwards  captures  Wexford, 
Ross,  Clonmell,  Cork,  and  Kinsale. 

— —  The  East  India  Company  and  Courteen's 
Association  united. 

— -  A  post-office  established  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Prideaux,  attorney-general  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, for  the  weekly  conveyance 
of  letters. 

1650  Des  Cartes  died,  Feb.  11 ;  bom  1596. 

'—  James  Graham,  marquess  of  Montrose, 
hanged  at  Edinburgh,  May  21;  bom 
1612. 

— —  Charles  II.  arrives  in  Scotland,  June  28. 

Cromwell,  commander-in-chief    of    the 

forces  of  the  Commonwealth,  enters 
Scotland,  July  22,  and  defeats  the  Scot- 
tish royalists  at  Dunbar,  Sept.  8. 

——  The  Pnnoess  Elizabeth,  second  daughter 
of  Charles  I.,  died  a  prisoner  in  Caris- 
brook  Castle,  Sept.  8 ;  born  1685. 

— —  George  Fox,  being  brought  before  two  jus- 
tices in  Derbyshire  as  a  non-confonuist, 
exhorted  those  about  him  to  tremble  at 
the  name  of  the  Lord ;  he  and  his  friends 
were  then  deridingly  called  Quakers. 

1^1  Charles  II.  crowned  at  Scone,  Jan.  1 ;  he 
entered  England  with  a  Scottish  army, 
August  6,  and  was  proclaimed  king  at 


Carlisle,  Aug.  9. 

1651  Blake  destroys  the  greater  part  of  the 
royal  squadron  under  Prince  Rupert,  at 
Malaga,  in  January. 

Victory  of  Cromwell  over  Charles  II.,  at 

Worcester,  Sept.  8;  Charles  escapes,  and 
lands  in  France,  Oct.  22. 

War  commenced  between  the  English  and 

Dutch  in  October. 

— -  General  Ireton,  Cromwell's  son-in-law, 
died  of  the  plague  at  Limerick,  Nov.  26; 
bora  1610. 

Navigation-act  passed  Oct.  9,  taking  effect 

Dec.  1. 

The  East  India  Company  take  possession 

of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Dutch. 

Blake  constituted  sole  admiral  of  Eng« 

land  for  nine  months :  fights  the  Dutch 
under  Van  Tromp  in  tne  Downs,  May  19, 
with  some  advantage,  and  again  on  Oct. 
28 ;  but  is  defeated  by  Van  Tromp  on  the 
same  spot,  Nov.  29. 

Inigo  Jones,  the  architect,  died,  July  21 ; 

born  about  1572. 

A  public  coffee-house  opened  for  the  first 

time  in  Loudon,  in  St.  Michael's  Alley, 
Comhill,  by  a  Greek  servant,  whom  a 
Turkey  merchant  bad  brought  with  him 
from  the  Levant. 

Origin  of  the  English  power  in  Bengal ; 

the  East  India  Company  obtaining  from 
the  Mogul  a  licence  for  unlimited  free 
trade. 

1653  Cromwell  dismisses  the  Long  Parliament, 
April  20. 

— >  Blake  defeats  the  Dutch  under  Van  Tromp 
ofi'  the  North  Forelaud,  June  4. 

A  new  parliament  of  140  members  sum- 
moned by  Cromwell,  which  met  July  4, 
and  on  Dec.  12  resigned  their  powers  mto 
his  hands. 

Oliver  Cromwell  assumes  the  title  of  Lord 

Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  the 
designation  of  His  Highness,  Dec.  16. 


HTHE  immediate  eflfect  of  the  execution  of  Cliarles  the  First  was  to 
•*-  loosen,  everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  bonds  of  order 
and  good  government.     The  wildest  fanatics, boWv  m  cvn^  wA\^v;g^'^>2^^ 
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matters,  took  the  lead,  and  the  fabric  of  society  was,  for  a  space, 
shaken  to  its  veiy  basis.  Amid  this  apparent  confusion,  however,  there 
still  existed  three  powerful  parties  who  beheld  one  another  with  im- 
placable hostility,  and  soon  began  to  struggle  for  pre-eminence.  There 
were  the  Royalists,  who,  though  defeated  and  broken,  ceased  not  to 
watch  with  anxiety  the  fortunes  of  their  young  master ;  there  were  the 
Presbyterians,  whom  hostility  towards  the  Independents  induced  to 
forget  minor  differences,  and  cast  their  eyes  in  the  same  direction ;  and 
there  were  the  Independents  or  republicans,  the  immediate  authors  of 
all  the  crimes  and  misery  which  had  overspread  the  country.  These 
last  were,  indeed,  comparatively  few  in  number,  but  what  they  wanted 
in  numerical  strength,  they  made  up  by  energy  of  character ;  and,  above 
all,  they  were  supported  by  the  army.  Cromwell  had  long  established 
the  supremacy  of  his  own  influence  in  the  camp ;  and  he  saw  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  it  behoved  him  to  exercise  it. 

The  rule  of  the  parliament  was  very  uneasily  borne  by  the  people  at 
large,  but  it  was  in  Scotland  that  the  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  resist 
first  displayed  themselves.  When  they  delivered  over  the  king  into  the 
hands  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  the  Scots  had  taken  a  pledge 
for  his  personal  safety ;  and  they  had  strongly  remonstrated  against  Ws 
trial  and  execution,  so  soon  as  a  report  of  the  intended  proceeding  reached 
them.  They  now  made  haste  to  proclaim  Charles  the  Second,  whom  they 
invited  to  subscribe  to  their  Covenant,  and  promised;  mider  certain  re- 
strictions, to  acknowledge  as  their  sovereign ;  and  nothing  doubting  that 
the  invitation  would  be  accepted,  they  took  up  arms  in  his  name.  But 
startling  as  this  state  of  things  might  be,  the  danger  in  Ireland,  now  in 
open  and  prosperous  rebellion,  was  considered  by  the  government  to  be 
still  more  urgent.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  begin  by  reducing  the 
latter  country  to  subjection ;  and  Cromwell  intrigued  for,  and  obtained, 
the  commission  of  lieutenant,  with  absolute  authority. 

With  the  death  of  Charles  expired  the  last  vestige  of  that  monarchical 
system  under  which  the  English  people  had  lived  from  the  earliest  ages, 
and  to  which  they  were,  in  all  ages,  warmly  attached.  The  privileges 
of  the  hereditary  peerage,  also,  which  had,  for  some  time  past,  been 
rather  nominal  than  real,  ceased  altogether ;  insomuch  that  there  were 
not  wanting  instances  of  degenerate  nobles,  who  took  their  seats  as  the 
representatives  of  counties  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  that  house, 
then,  all  power  virtually  centered ;  though,  having  been  weeded  of  every 
member  against  whom  a  suspicion  of  attachment  to  old  things  lay,  there 
were  never  counted  more  than  seventy  individuals  present  at  a  debate. 
Still,  as  the  House  of  Commons  could  not  claim  to  be  regarded  except  as 
a  legislative  body,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  create  an  executive 
also ;  and  the  names  of  forty-one  persons,  the  most  conspicuous  for  their 
abhorrence  for  royalty,  were  given  in,  as  of  men  qualified  to  form  a 
couDcH  of  regency.  Out  of  these  forty-one,  however,  only  nineteen 
»^ouJd  consent  to  act,  because  there  weie  but  nineteen,  including  four- 
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teen  regicides,  who  could  bring  themselves  to  subscribe  a  test,  which 
declared  their  approbation  of  all  that  had  been  done  about  the  king  and 
the  kingly  office.  Such  was  the  new  constitution  which  a  victorious 
and  bloody  faction  set  up  ;  and  of  which  they  unscrupulously  declared 
their  intention  of  extending  the  authority  not  only  over  England  and 
Ireland,  but  over  Scotland  also. 

The  Scots,  who  though  they  had  given  a  sovereign  to  England,  still 
regarded  themselves  as  an  independent  people,  experienced  no  inclina- 
tion to  yield  their  necks  to  the  yoke,  and  made  ready  to  maintain  their 
liberty  by  force  of  arms.  The  Irish,  likewise,  though  subject,  by  right  of 
conquest,  to  the  English  dominion,  were  exceedingly  averse  to  obey  the 
usurpers.  The  marquess  of  Ormond,  a  man  of  tried  courage  and 
loyalty,  after  a  painful  stmggle  with  the  bigoted  Popish  chiefs,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  something  like  union  into  their  counsels ;  and  the 
parliamentary  troops  being  few,  and  of  doubtful  fidelity,  his  successes 
were  for  a  time  considerable.  In  this  emergency,  Cromwell  received  a 
commission  to  act  in  Ireland  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men.  He 
hastened  the  equipment  of  the  coips ;  for  it  was  not  unknown  to  him, 
that  the  young  king  entertained  serious  ideas  of  joining  Ormond  in  the 
field..  But  ere  he  reached  his  field  of  operations,  the  danger  was  in  a 
great  degree  past,  inasmuch  as  Ormond  had  permitted  himself  to  be 
surprised  while  investing  Dublin,  and  suffered  a  total  defeat.  AU,  there- 
fore, that  was  left  for  Cromwell  to  accomplish,  may  be  considered  as  the 
gleaning  of  the  harvest ;  and  he  did  his  work  here,  as  he  did  it  every- 
where, ruthlessly  and  effectually. 

Cromwell  commenced  operations  with  the  siege  of  Tredah  (now  called 
Drogheda),  which  he  carried  by  assault,  putting  the  whole  of  the  gar- 
rison to  the  sword.  A  similar  fate  befell  Wexford,  under  circumstances 
of  even  greater  atrocity ;  indeed  his  campaign  was  one  of  sieges  only,  for 
the  rovalists  never  recovered  the  disaster  at  Dublin,  and  showed  no  force 
in  the  field.  A  few  terrible  examples,  moreover,  so  intimidated  the 
king's  garrisons,  that  one  after  another  they  submitted,  the  men  passing 
into  the  ranks  of  the  republican  army,  and  so  making  good  the  losses 
which  war  and  sickness  had  occasioned.  Two  brief  campaigns,  thus 
conducted,  sufficed  to  reduce  Ireland  to  a  state  of  order,  which  was  the 
less  likely  to  be  interrupted,  that  Ormond  fled  over  sea,  and  was  fol- 
lowed, at  short  intervals,  by  forty  thousand  of  the  most  restless  and 
turbulent  of  the  people.  But  there  were  dangers  threatening  in  other 
quarters,  and  Cromwell  hastened  to  oppose  himself  to  them  also. 

Charles  the  Second  had,  by  the  care  of  his  father,  been  early  removed 
from  the  perils  of  an  unsuccessful  contest.  He  had  resided  sometimes  in 
France,  sometimes  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  he  received  at  Breda  the 
deputation  which  the  Scots  sent  over  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  him  to 
their  shores.  While  the  king  negotiated  with  these  envoys,  his  gallant 
supporter,  Montrose,  gathered  together  a  band  of  five  hundred  men,  and 
threw  himself  ashore  at  Caithness.     Having  ascexVaMVfcvii  >\\^  \ss^?Mfc  '^i^ 
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the  conditions  upon  which  the  emissaries  from  the  Scottish  parliament 
were  requested  to  insist,  Montrose  made  up  his  mind  to  anticipate  the 
king's  acquiescence,  and  trusting  something  to  the  dispositions  of  the 
northern  clans,  and  more  to  the  resources  of  his  own  genius,  he  boldly 
invaded  the  kingdom  by  virtue  of  his  commission  as  royal  lieutenant. 
•His  fate  was  a  melancholy  one.  Being  destitute  of  cavalry,  and  without 
support  from  the  people  of  Caithness,  he  suffered  a  surprise  from  a  body 
of  horse ;  and  his  followers  being  dispersed,  he  himself,  with  the  greater 
proportion  of  his  officers,  fell  a  prisoner  into  their  hands.  He  was  con- 
ducted to  Edinburgh  -amid  every  imaginable  species  of  ignominy,  and 
being  arraigned  and  condemned  as  a  traitor,  suffered  death. 

The  fall  of  Montrose  took  from  Charles  the  last  hope  which  he  had 
ventured  to  encourage,  that  he  might  yet  recover,  with  even  the  sem- 
blance of  regal  power,  a  footing  in  lus  native  country.  He  felt  that  there 
was  no  longer  a  choice  left,  except  either  to  accede  to  the  propositions 
made  to  him  by  the  Scots,  or  to  continue  an  exile  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  chose  the  former  alternative,  and  passing  over  to  Edinburgh, 
became  at  once  an  object  of  insult  to  the  preachers,  and  of  the  harshest 
and  most  unfeeling  treatment  to  the  nobility  and  people.  They  forced 
him  to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  compelled  him  to  do  penance  for  his  own 
sins,  and  for  the  sins  of  his  father  and  his  grandfather ;  and  gave  many 
other  proofs,  both  to  himself  and  those  around  him,  that  he  was  used 
only  as  a  pageant  for  party  purposes.  Nevertheless,  as  men  of  all 
stations  ran  to  arms,  and  a  force,  formidable  in  point  of  numbers, 
hoisted  the  king's  standard,  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  was  experienced 
in  London,  more  especially  when  it  was  found  that  Fairfax,  a  bigoted 
Presbyterian,  refused  to  take  command  of  the  troops  with  which  it  had 
been  pronounced  necessary  to  invade  Scotland.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Cromwell  was  recalled,  and  he,  after  a  pretended  effort  to  over- 
come the  general's  scruples,  readily  put  himself  at  the  head  of  sixteen 
thousand  men,  with  whom  he  marched  northward. 

Eor  a  while,  the  Scots,  over  whom  Lesley,  an  old  and  experienced 
soldier  of  the  Dutch  school,  held  universal  sway,  defended  themselves 
with  equal  valour  and  address.  They  shunned  a  general  action ;  and 
taking  up  a  strong  position,  so  as  to  cover  Edinburgh,  wore  out  the 
patience  of  the  invaders  by  hunger  and  frequent  skirmishes.  So  severe, 
indeed,  were  Cromwell's  sufferings,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire ;  and 
shut  himself  up  in  Dunbar,  an  open  town,  which  lies  between  a  semi- 
circle of  hiUs  and  the  sea.  Of  that  semicircle  Lesley  took  possession, 
and  had  his  counsels  been  followed,  Dunbar  must  have  been,  without 
doubt,  the  scene  of  Cromwell's  overthrow.  But  they  were  not  followed. 
A  fanatical  clergy,  working  upon  the  minds  of  a  fanatical  soldiery,  com- 
pelled him,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1650,  to  offer  a  battle,  which  the 
invaders  gladly  accepted,  and  won  with  facility. 

The  effect  of  this  defeat  was  not,  upon  the  whole,  unfavourable  to  the 
royal  cause;  for  it  induced  the  Scots  to  unbend  somewhat  from  their 
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absurdities,  and  throw  more  power  into  the  hands  of  Charles,  but  it 
was  soon  followed  by  other  events,  each  more  and  more  decisive  of  the 
struggle.  Lesley,  out-manoeuvred  at  the  Tor  Wood,  found  himself  cut 
off  from  his  supplies,  and,  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  young  king, 
marched  boldly  into  England.  He  was  followed  with  the  utmost 
promptitude  by  Cromwell,  who  overtook  him  at  Worcester,  and  at- 
tacking him  in  a  position  of  extraordinary  strength  gave  him  a  comph^te 
overthrow.  Charles  had  urged  the  march  southward,  under  the  belief 
that  he  would  be  joined,  as  he  proceeded,  by  crowds  of  Englislxmen. 
He  was  deceived — for  very  few  gathered  under  Ids  standard;  but  if 
their  loyalty  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  them  into  the  field,  it  displayed 
itself  in  a  very  striking  manner  after  his  defeat.  Charles's  adventures, 
during  forty-one  days  which  were  passed  by  him  as  a  fugitive,  surpass 
all  that  the  most  fertile  imagination  of  the  writer  of  a  romance  could 
devise.  Once  he  escaped  detection  by  sheltering  himself  amid  the  bushy 
foliage  of  an  oak  tree ;  he  was  repeatedly  disguised  as  a  peasant,  and 
sometimes  as  a  woman.  Upwards  of  forty  persons  were  privy  to  these 
devices,  and  all  of  them  knew  that  a  single  act  of  treachery  on  their 
parts,  would  suffice  to  enrich  their  families  for  ever.  Yet  they  kept 
his  secret  with  the  most  honourable  fidelity,  and  guided  him  to  the 
coast.     He  took  ship  at  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  and  landed  at  Eescamp, 

in  Normandy. 

The  battle  of  Worcester  fully  established  the  authority  of  the  par- 
liament over  every  part  of  the  British  islands,  for  though  both  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  resistance  continued  for  a  while  to  be  made,  the 
former  country  was  soon  reduced  to  obedience  by  General  Monk,  the 
latter  by  Ireton  and  Ludlow,  successively  commanders-in-chief  in  the 
room  of  CromweU.  Abroad,  too,  the  daring  band  of  usurpers  who 
swayed  the  energies  of  England  caused  themselves  to  be  respected  ;  for 
their  fleet,  besides  reducing  the  English  settlements  in  America,  chased 
Prince  Eupert  from  the  seas,  chastised  the  king  of  Portugal  for  afford- 
ing him  shelter,  and  maintained  a  fierce  and  advantageous  struggle  with 
the  Dutch.  The  house  of  Orange  had  exhibited  a  strong  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  royal  family  of  England ;  and  the  States  treated  coldly  the 
advances  of  the  Commonwealth  to  a  closer  union.  This  was  enough  to 
provoke  the  hostility  of  men  who  felt  that  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
foreign  war  lay  their  best  chance  of  repressing  divisions  and  discontents 
at  home.  But  though  Bl^ke  and  his  gallant  companions  well  supported 
the  honour  of  their  country  in  numerous  battles,  the  republicans  soon 
found  that  they  had  mistaken  the  temper  of  the  people,  when  they  ima- 
gined that  in  the  contemplation  of  military  glory,  they  would  forget  the 
pressure  of  domestic  grievances.  Men  clamoured  for  those  reforms  in 
the  system  of  representation  which  they  had  been  promised.  They 
called  upon  the  parliament  to  fulfil  its  pledge,  by  dissolving  itself,  now 
the  civil  war  was  at  an  end ;  and  neither  violence  nor  chicaneiy  sufficed 
to  aUay  the  discontent,  which  began  day  by  da^  \,o  Tyssvxsaa  ^  \s\ks^<^ 
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threatening  aspect.  That,  however,  which  gave  the  finishing  blow  tc 
their  influence,  was  an  insane  attempt  to  disband  the  army — a  bodj 
of  which  they  had  become,  not  without  reason,  afraid,  because  the) 
saw  that  it  was  no  longer  under  their  control. 

Aware  of  what  was  going  on,  and  alive  to  the  dangers  which  menacec 
himself,  CromweU,  strong  in  the  renown  which  his  "  crowning  victory  * 
had  earned,  summoned  a  council  of  officers,  ascertained  that  he  coulc 
depend  upon  their  devotion,  and  induced  them  to  remonstrate,  in  strong 
terms,  against  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament.  Complaints  wen 
made  of  the  large  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  troops ;  and  the  parliameni 
was  reminded,  that  though  it  had  done  good  service,  the  time  was 
come  when  it  ought  to  give  place  to  another.  Eemonstrance  producec 
no  effect,  for  the  members  met  as  usual,  and  passed  a  resolution  nol 
to  dissolve  themselves,  but  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  their  numbei 
by  new  elections ;  but  Cromwell  soon  put  an  end  to  the  controversy 
Taking  with  him  a  body  of  three  hundred  soldiers,  he  repau-ed  oi 
the  20th  of  April,  1653,  to  the  house,  and  leaving  the  guards  outsid* 
the  door,  assumed  his  usual  seat.  He  listened  to  the  debate  for  awhile 
but  just  as  the  question  was  going  to  be  put,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  tc 
his  friend  Harrison,  who  was  near,  "  This  is  the  time — I  must  do  it.' 
Immediately  he  started  up,  and  poured  out  a  volume  of  abuse,  botl 
upon  the  assembly  at  large,  and  upon  particular  members.  "  Foi 
shame,"  cried  he,  stamping  his  foot  as  a  signal  for  the  soldiers  to  enter 
"  get  you  gone,  and  make  way  for  better  men.  You  are  no  longer  e 
parliament ;  I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a  parliament.  The  Lore 
has  done  with  you ;  He  has  chosen  other  instruments  to  do  his  work.' 
He  then  commanded  a  halberdier  to  seize  the  mace,  which  he  called 
a  "  fool's  bauble,"  and  driving  out  the  members  before  him,  locked  the 
doors  of  the  house,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  returned  to  his 
lodgings  at  Whitehall. 
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OLIVER  CROMWELL,  PROTECTOR.     1653,  Dec,  16—1658,  Sept.  3. 


1654  Peace  between  the  Dutch   and   English 

concluded,  April  5. 
The  protector's  first  parliament   assem* 

bled,  Sept.  8. 

John  Selden  died,  Nov.  30 ;  bom  1584. 

1055  A  royalist  insurrection  breaks  out  in  the 

west  of  England,   in  January,  but   ia 

speediljT  suppressed. 
— —  Madras,  in  the  East  Indies,  made  a  presi« 

dencv.    (Fort  St.  George.) 
•>—  War  declared  against  Spain,  April. 
An  English  force,  under  Admiral  Penn, 

and  General    Venables,  takes   Jamaica, 

from  the  Spaniards,  May. 
— —  A  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  protector 

and  the  king  of  Fi-ance,  signed  Oct.  24. 
— —  The  Jews  are  again  permitted  to  reside 

in  England,  having  been   banished  by 

Edward  I.  in  1290. 
1856  Spain   declared    war    against    England, 

Feb.  15. 
Archbishop  Usher  died;    born  1580;   he 

was  buried  in  Westncdnster  Abbey  by 

order  of  the  protector. 
——  John    Hales,  a  divine  and  critic,  died; 

bom  1584. 
Joseph  Hall,  bishop  of  Norwich,  died; 

born  1574. 
-i~  Three   ships   of  the   Spanish  plate-fleet 

captured  oy  a  part  or  Admiral  Blake's 

squadron  off  Cadiz,  Sept.  9. 
1657  Admiral  Blake  destroyed  a  Spanish  plate- 
fleet  of  sixteen  vessels  in  the  harbour  of 


Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe,  April  20. 

1657  The  title  of  King  offered  to  Cromwell  bv 

his  parliament;  he  declines  it;  May  8, 
but  IS  declared  Lord  Protector  for  life, 
with  power  to  name  his  successor,  and 
inaugurated  in  Westminster  Hall,  with 
much  ceremony,  June  26. 

—^-  An  university  founded  at  Durham,  by  let- 
ters jpatent  from  the  protector.  May  15; 
the  institution  was  suppressed  at  the 
Restoration,  but  founded  anew  in  1831. 

Dr.  William  Harvey,  who  discovered  the 

circulation  of  the  blopd,  died,  June  8; 
bom  1569. 

Admiral  Blake  died,  as  he  reached  Ply- 
mouth Sound  on  his  return  to  England, 
Aug.  17 ;  he  was  interred  in  Westmmster 
Abbey,  Sept.  4;  born  1596. 

The  air-pump  improved  by  Robert  Boyle ; 

it  was  mvented  by  Otto  de  Guericke,  in 
1654. 

A  new  charter  granted  to  the  East  India 

Company  for  seven  years,  by  the  pro- 
tector, on  the  advice  of  the  council,  the 
trade  having  been  virtually  open  for  the 
last  four  years. 

1658  Dunkirk  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the 

French  marshal,  Turenne,  June  25,  and 
given  up  to  the  English. 

The  protector's  fiftvourite  daughter,  Mrs. 

Claypole,  died  Aug.  6;  the  protector  was 
seized  with  illness,  Aug.  12;  and  died 
Sept.  S. 


''pHUS,  amid  the  derision  and  contempt  of  a  disappointed  people,  the 
^  very  semblance  of  liberty  was  set  aside,  by  the  iron  hand  of  military 
despotism.  Cromwell,  without  condescending  to  solicit  the  advice  of 
any  except  his  armed  partisans,  assumed,  at  once,  more  than  the  rights 
of  a  conqueror.  He  issued  summonses  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  persons,  of  diiferent  towns  and  counties  of  England,  to  five  of 
Scotland,  and  to  six  of  Ireland,  of  whose  devotion  to  himself  he  felt 
assured ;  and  by  his  sole  act  and  deed  devolved  upon  them  the  sem- 
blance of  supreme  authority  over  the  state.  He  determined  that 
they  should  exercise  their  legislative  functions  during  a  space  of  fifteen 
months,  at  the  close  of  which  they  were  to  select  a  like  number  of 
persons,  who  should  succeed  them  in  their  high  oj05ce. 

There  was  a  man  in  this  body,  by  name  Praise  God  Barebones,  a 
Puritan  of  the  most  inveterate  degree,  and  a  leather-seller  by  trade. 
From  him  the  whole  assembly  came  shortly  to  be  designated  "  the 
Barebones'  parliament,"  by  a  people  who  were  not  slow  in  discovering 
both  the  folly  and  the  meanness  of  their  rulers.  Their  great  object 
was,  according  to  their  own  statements,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  reign 
of  the  Eedeemer ;  and  that  there  might  be  nothing  left  which  could,  by 
possibility,  impede  its  arrival,  they  proposed  to  abolish  the  clerical 
functions,  and  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  church.  They  next 
attacked  learning  and  the  universities,  the  common  law,  and  the 
chancery  jurisdiction  —  while  they  seriously  proposed  to  replace  all 
these  by  the  establishment  of  the  Law  of  Moses.  Marriage  they  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  civil  ceremony,  and  ordered  it  to  bfe  CQ\i\xtk<cX&\  \\!i  ''iw^ 
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presence  of  a  magistrate.  Nor  was  their  foreign  policy  marked  by 
greater  wisdom  than  their  domestic.  They  talked  of  subduing  Anti- 
christ by  force  of  arms ;  they  rejected  the  friendship  of  the  Dutch, 
because  they  were  a  worldly  people,  and  determined  to  begin  the  great 
work  of  universal  conversion  by  their  extirpation.  But  their ^  most 
grievous  offence  of  all,  in  the  eyes  of  CromweU,  was  the  disposition, 
which  they  began  by  degrees  to  exhibit,  of  governing  as  if  their 
authority  came  not  from  him,  but  from  God.  The  same  summary 
method  which  had  been  employed  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Eump, 
was  applied  to  cure  them  of  the  delirium  under  which  they  laboured. 
A  body  of  soldiers  ejected  them  from  St.  Stephen's,  and  they  were 
heard  of  no  more. 

Once  more  was  the  power  of  the  state  committed  to  the  hands  of 
the  military;  and  Cromwell  was  declared  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  and  invested  with  more  than  regal  authority,  while 
to  assist  him  a  council  was  appointed,  which  was  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
one,  nor  fall  short  of  thirteen  members.  He  was  to  summon  a  parlia- 
ment every  three  years,  and  to  allow  them  to  sit  five  months  without 
adjournment,  prorogation,  or  dissolution.  The  biUs  which  the  parlia- 
ment passed  were  to  be  presented  to  the  protector  for  his  assent ;  but, 
if  within  twenty  days  it  were  not  obtained,  they  were  to  become  laws 
without  it.  A  standing  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand 
horse,  the  first  which  had  ever  existed  in  England,  was  established, 
of  which  the  supreme  control  was  given  to  the  protector,  and  which, 
without  his  consent,  could  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished.  The 
protector  had  authority,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  enact  laws 
during  the  recesses  of  parliament ;  and  these  were  equally  binding  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland  as  in  England.  Such  was  the  new  constitu- 
tion for  the  British  empire — ^^vhile  the  members  of  council  appointed 
to  watch  over  it  were,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  mere  tools  of  the  pro- 
tector. 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  1654,  Cromwell,  who  had  taken  the  oaths 
of  office  immediately  on  his  appointment,  met  his  first  parliament, 
which  was  formed  upon  a  more  popular  system  of  representation  than 
ever  before  subsisted  in  this  country.  Out  of  foiur  hundred  English 
members,  two  hundred  and  seventy  were  returned  by  counties ;  the 
remainder  were  elected  by  London,  and  the  more  considerable  corpora- 
tions throughout  the  kingdom.  All  small  boroughs  were  disfranchised, 
and  an  estate  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  qualification  of  an  elector.  Scotland,  again,  sent  its  thirty  mem- 
bers, and  Ireland  as  many,  on  the  same  principles ;  and  on  no  previous 
occasion  was  more  absolute  freedom  exercised  in  the  choice  of  the 
people's  representatives. 

If  Cromwell  expected  that  by  these  precautions  he  would  succeed 

in  covering  his  own  ambition,  and  winning  upon  the  confidence  of  the 

country,  he  soon  discovered  that  he  was  mistaken.     The  new  parliament 
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exhibited  so  untractable  a  spirit,  that  he  was  compelled  to  exact  from 
each  separate  member  a  pledge  that  he  would  not  consent  to  any 
alteration  in  the  government,  as  it  had  been  settled  in  one  person ;  and 
all  who  refused  to  subscribe  the  declaration  were  stopped  at  the  door  of 
the  house  by  an  armed  guard.  Even  this  measure,  however,  failed  of 
its  effect ;  for  conspiracies  soon  began  to  threaten,  and  on  the  22nd 
of  January,  1655,  he  dissolved  the  parliament.  Then  followed  a  rash 
insurrection  among  the  royalists  in  the  west,  who  had  counted  too 
much  upon  the  general  discontent — ^by  the  suppression  of  which  the 
hands  of  the  protector  were  strengthened,  and  his  authority  confirmed ; 
nor  was  that  authority  exercised,  except  in  individual  cases,  otherwise 
than  for  the  public  good.  All  the  chief  offices  in  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature, for  example,  were  filled  with  men  of  integrity,  so  that,  amid 
the  virulence  of  faction,  the  decrees  of  the  judges  were  upright ;  and 
to  every  man  except  himself,  and  to  himself  except  where  necessity 
required,  the  law  was  the  great  rule  of  conduct  and  behaviour.  The 
army  he  managed  with  equal  delicacy  and  address,  increasing  the  pay  of 
the  soldiers,  supporting  a  strict  discipline,  and  teaching  them  to  feel, 
that  on  the  permanence  of  his  rule,  their  own  existence  as  a  body 
depended.  In  matters  of  religion,  he  was  indeed  intolerant  to  Prelatists 
and  Papists  ;  but  the  Presbyterians  he  left  in  possession  of  such  endow- 
ments as  they  had  acquired,  ftnd  to  all  other  sects  he  granted  a  perfect 
freedom  of  conscience.  Over  Scotland  and  Ireland,  hitherto  the  most 
turbulent  portions  of  the  empire,  he  exercised  a  perfect  control.  The 
civil  administration  of  the  former  was  placed  in  a  council,  consisting 
principally  of  Englishmen,  and  justice  was  dispensed  by  seven  judges, 
of  whom  four  were  Englishmen  also.  Yassalage  he  abolished,  and  by 
a  chain  of  forts  drawn  across  the  island,  and  a  body  of  one  thousand 
men,  constantly  in  aims,  he  kept  the  nobles  and  chiefs  in  awe.  Even 
the  clergy  obeyed  him ;  for  he  permitted  no  church  assemblies  to  meet, 
knowing  that  even  a  fanatical  clergy  are  harmless,  except  when  acting 
as  a  body.  Ii^  like  manner,  his  management  of  Ireland  was  character- 
ized by  the  utmost  display  of  vigour.  He  caused  a  large  portion  of  the 
land  of  the  country,  which  had  been  forfeited  in  the  late  struggle,  to  be 
occupied  by  settlers  of  his  own  selection ;  and  he  even  entertained  the 
idea,  at  one  time,  of  shutting  up  the  native  Irish  within  the  compass  of 
the  rugged  province  of  Connaught.  But  though  the  latter  project  was 
abandoned  as  impracticable,  he  caused  his  power  to  be  so  keenly  felt, 
that  tho  most  turbulent  spirits  bent  before  him,  and  Ireland  enjoyed 
a  temporary  exemption  from,  at  least,  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

Meanwhile,  in  his  foreign  policy,  Cromwell  would  brook  neither 
neglect  nor  insult  from  any  power,  however  formidable.  The  court  of 
Prance  found  it  necessary,  by  coldness  and  personal  indignities,  to  drive 
Charles  from  his  asjdum  in  Paris ;  the  court  of  Madrid,  because  it  failed 
to  prevent  an  act  of  private  assassination,  of  which  Cromwell's.  ^c«^\&- 
sentative,  Ascham,  became  the  victim,  provokeOi  \v\a  ^et^e.'SiX.'W^^^^^ 
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War  was  declared,  and  Spain,  already  overmatched  both  by  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies,  suffered  terribly  in  the  struggle.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  valuable  island  of  Jamaica  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  by  whom  it  has  ever  since  been  retained.  Nevertheless, 
Cromwell  was  guilty  of  a  great  error  in  thus  humbling  a  state  which  had 
long  ceased  to  be  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Europe ;  though  it  might, 
if  judiciously  treated,  have  continued  in  some  measure  to  hold  in  check 
the  growing  influence  of  France.  But  Cromwell  was  a  bigot,  like  the 
majority  of  those  about  him,  and  he  waged  war  with  Spain,  not  so  much 
because  she  had  given  him  grounds  of  offence,  or  appeared  to  thwart 
his  views  of  aggrandizement  or  commerce,  as  because  of  all  the  Popish 
countries  she  was  the  most  attached  to  the  religion  of  Kome. 

Hoping  that  the  lustre  of  his  successes  abroad  would  have  some  in- 
fluence on  the  dispositions  of  men  at  home,  Cromwell  ventured,  in  1657, 
to  call  a  second  parliament,  into  which  he  used  every  practicable  device 
to  ensure  the  admission  of  a  majority  which  should  be  favourable  to  his 
own  designs.  He  succeeded,  for  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  returned 
the* nominees  of  their  master;  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  persons  were 
prevented  from  taking  their  seats  by  an  arbitrary  edict  from  the  council. 
By  the  subservient  body  thus  called  together,  the  pretensions  of  Charles 
Stuart  were  formally  denounced,  and  a  tender  was  made  of  the  regal  title 
and  state  to  the  protector.  To  be  the  founder  of  a  new  race  of  kings 
had  long  been  the  object  of  Cromwell's  ambition  ;  for  that  he  had  waded 
through  oceans  of  blood,  and  now  that  the  prize  seemed  placed  within 
his  reach,  it  could  be  no  consideration  of  trifling  weight  which  induced 
him  to  reject  it.  The  principal  officers  of  the  army,  however,  were 
averse  to  it,  and  the  very  members  of  his  own  family — Fleetwood,  who 
had  married  his  daughter,  and  Desborow,  who  had  married  his  sister, 
declared  against  his  acceptance  of  the  regal  dignity.  They  told  him  that 
if  he  assumed  the  crown,  they  would  throw  up  their  commissions,  and 
never  have  it  in  their  power  to  serve  him  again.  CromweU  wavered 
long  and  painfully,  but  at  last,  ambition  yielded  to  prjidence ;  and  he 
was  content  to  receive  a  solemn  inauguration  in  Westminster  Abbey  as 
Protector  for  life. 

On  the  26  th  of  June,  the  parliament  prorogued  itself,  and  did  not 
meet  again  till  the  20th  of  January,  1658.  During  that  interval,  the 
protector  made  an  effort  to  re-establish  a  House  of  Peers  by  summoning 
together  six  or  eight  of  the  ancient  nobles,  several  gentlemen  of  fortune 
and  influence,  and  some  of  his  own  officers,  who  had  risen  from  the 
meanest  stations.  This  unwise  measure  not  only  recalled  to  men's  minds 
the  constitution  of  other  days,  but  it  lost  to  the  protector,  by  the  re- 
moval of  many  of  his  best  friends  into  the  House  of  Peers,  the  majority 
which  he  had  hitherto  commanded  in  the  Commons.  Thus  he  soon 
found  himself,  with  reference  to  his  second  parliament,  in  a  much  worse 
plight  than  with  his  first,  and  he  hastened  to  dissolve  the  refractory 
body. 
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From  this  period  (February  4tli),  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Crom- 
well governed  without  any  other  counsel  than  that  which  his  own 
courage  and  his  own  talents  afforded.     On  the  Continent,  he  continued 
to  command  the  respect  both  of  friends  and  enemies ;  for  his  troops,  as 
if  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  their  chief,  never  fought  except  to  conquer. 
But  at  home,  he  was  continually  alarmed  by  the  report  of  plots  and  in- 
trigues, and  he  became  from  day  to  day  more  and  more  an  object  of  aver- 
sion to  the  people.     The  royalists  hated  him  as  a  usurper ;  the  Presby- 
terians abhorred  him  as  a  persecutor  of  the  Covenant ;  while  the  Inde- 
pendents looked  on  him  as  an  apostate  from  their  principles,  and  therefore 
as  a  deadly  enemy.     There  were,  moreover,  fanatics  belonging  to  all 
classes,  who  made  no  secret  of  their  intention  to  rid  the  earth  of  so  great  a 
tyrant :  indeed  there  was  one.  Colonel  Titus,  who,  under  the  signature  of 
Allen,  did  not  scruple  to  publish  a  book  in  justification  of  the  proposed 
deed.    All  these  matters  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  the  protector,  not  only 
robbing  him  of  peace,  but  seriously  affecting  his  health.     He  now  wore 
armour  constantly  under  his  clothes,  and  was  alike  uneasy  in  solitude 
and  in  a  crowd :  in  the  former  situation,  lest  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  his  loneliness ;  in  the  latter,  lest  some  mortal  enemy  should  approach 
him  unobserved.     The  cares  of  the  state,  also,  weighed  heavily  upon 
him ;  while  the  sickness  and  death  of  his  favourite  daughter,  Mrs.  Clay- 
pole,  who  is  said  to  have  upbraided  him  with  his  treason  to  the  king, 
almost  with  her  parting  breath,  bowed  him  to  the  dust.     He  had  long 
been  subject  to  gout  and  inflammatory  attacks,  to  which  was  added,  in 
the  month  of  August,  a  fever,  which  terminated  in  tertian  ague.     Under 
that  disease  he  sank ;  for  on  the  3rd  of  September,  the  anniversary  of 
his  great  victories  of  Dunbar  and  of  Worcester,  and  a  day  which  he  had 
ever  taught  himself  to  regard  as  fortunate,  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  having 
with  difficulty  named  his  son  Richard  as  his  successor.     The  period  of 
his  death  was  marked  by  a  tremendous  storm,  an  incident  commented 
upon  with  equal  absurdity  by  both  his  friends  and  his  enemies. 

Thus  died,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men  whom  England,  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  has  ever 
produced.  By  the  efforts  of  his  own  genius,  which  set  the  restraints  of 
principle  and  of  prejudice  alike  at  defiance,  Oliver  Cromwell  raised 
himself,  at  a  period  when  there  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  widest 
scope  for  talent,  and  therefore,  a  more  than  common  share  of  talent 
brought  into  play,  from  the  station  of  a  private  gentleman,  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  mighty  empire.  He  was  forty-three  years  of  age  ere  he  served 
in  the  field,  yet  he  became,  as  it  were  by  intuition,  the  ablest  com- 
mander of  his  age ;  and  though  never  listened  to  as  a  speaker  in  the 
lower  house  of  parliament,  he  nevertheless  contrived  to  mould  both  it 
and  the  upper  house  to  his  own  purposes.  In  religion,  Cromwell,  what- 
ever he  might  have  been  during  the  last  years  of  his  public  life,  was  at 
its  commencement  a  sincere  bigot.  Yet  was  he  T^la^iwL  m  V\^  \sss5Xfe 
private  hours^  almodt  to  childishness  ;  and  m\iia  OYiii^T\iOLA^,V\^V\sv\- 
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ness,  his  consideration,  and  warmth  of  affection,  are  said  to  have  been 
remarkable.  How  far  his  religious  tenets  may  have  undergone  a  change 
after  he  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  greatness,  must  ever  remain  in 
doubt,  as  the  most  contradictory  accounts  have  been  given  by  those 
who  had  better  means  than  we  have  of  forming  a  judgment. 


In  what  manner  was  the  ''Barebones' "  parlia- 
ment called  together  ? 

Why  did  it  receive  that  name  ? 

Of  what  nature  were  their  proceedings  ? 

How  were  they  disposed  ofF 

What  new  form  of  government  was  now  estab- 
lished? 

What  kind  of  parliament  was  called  together  ? 

Did  it  answer  Cromwell's  expectations  P 

Wliat  was  the  result  of  the  royalist  insurrec- 
tion in  the  west  P 

In  what  manner  was  Cromwell's  government 
In  general  conducted  ? 

How  did  he  rule  Scotland  and  Ireland  ? 


What  was  his  foreign 

What  valuable  island^  was  acquired  t^  Eng- 
land? 

What  induced  Cromwell  to  go  to  war  with 
Spain? 

What  offer  did  Cromwell's  second  parliament 
make  to  him  P 

Why  did  he  decline  it  P 

Why  was  he  obliged  to  dissolve  his  parliaf 
ment? 

How  did  he  afterwards  govern  P 

How  was  his  life  embittered  ? 

What  occasioned  his  death  ? 

What  character  is  given  of  Oliver  Cromwell  P 
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RICHARD  CROMWELL,  PROTECTOR.     1658,  Sept.  4—1669,  Maij. 


1658  Bichard  Cromwell  proclaimed  protector, 

Sept.  4. 
The  late  protector  interred  in  Henry  the 

Seventh's  chapel,  Sept.  20;   his   public 

fUneral,  Nov.  23. 
The  art  of  mezzotinto-engraving  supposed 


to  have  been  invented  by  Prince  Bupert. 
1659  Bichard  Cromwell's  parliament  assembles, 
Jan.  27;  the  officers  of  the  army  com* 
bine  against  him,  and  compel  him  to 
dismiss  the  parl^ment,  April,  and  to 
resign  the  protectorate  shortly  after. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH.     1659,  JIfay— 1660,  May  7. 


1859  The  Long  Parliament  resumes  its  sittings, 
May,  taking  the  title  of  "  Keepers  of  the 
Literties  of  England."  They  attempt  to 
deprive  Lambert  of  his  command,  when 
they  are  dismissed,  Oct.  13,  hy  the  offi- 
cers, who  govern  under  the  title  of  the 
"Committee  of  Safety." 

— —  Treaty  of  the  Hague  signed  between  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Holland,  to  main- 
tain the  equilibrium  of  the  North,  May 
21. 

— —  Henry  Cromwell  submits  to  the  authority 
of  the  parliament,  June. 

•—  Sir  George  Booth  and  other  royalists  rise 
in  arms  in  Cheshire,  in  July,  but  are 
speedily  put  down  by  Lambert. 

^—  General  Monk  declares  against  the  "  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,"  Nov.  2;  Lambert 
marches  against  him,  but  is  aesorted  by 
bis  troops;  the  officers  then  restore  the 
parliament  early  in  December. 


1659 


1660 


John  Bradshaw,  who  presided  in  the  oonrt 
which  tried  Charles  I.,  died;  bom  about 
1500. 

Monk  crosses  the  Tweed,  Jan.  I.  and  ad- 
vances to  York,  where  he  is  joined  by 
Fairfax. 

General   Lambert  is  committed  to  the 

Tower  by  the  Parliament,  in  January, 
whence  be  escapes,  April  9,  but  is  re- 
taken at  Daventry,  April  22. 

Monk  arrives  in  London,  Feb.  8 ;  disarms 

the  city  of  London,  but  joins  the  citizens 
in  demanding  a  free  parliament. 

The  Long  Parliament  having  committed 

the  government  to  a  council  of  state, 
dissolves  itself,  March  16;  a  convention 
parliament  assembles,  April  25,  which, 
on  May  1,  recalls  the  king. 

The  statue  of  Charles  I.  replaced  in  the 

Hoyal  Exchange,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Commonwealth  taken  down.  May  7. 


TJ ICHAED  Cromwell,  on  whom  the  Protectorate  now  devolved,  was 
"  a  young  man  of  very  moderate  talents,  and  still  more  moderate 
ambition,  whose  fitness  to  conduct  even  an  established  government 
mi^ht  have  admitted  of  a  question ;  yet  for  a  brief  space  his  authority 
seemed  to  be  acknowledged,  not  only  without  opposition,  but  with 
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cheerfulness ;  for  addresses  poured  in  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  both  the  parliament  and  the  army  obeyed  him.  But  the  devotion 
which  some  experienced,  and  more  affected,  soon  began  to  cool,  and 
cabals  and  intrigues  were  fonned  against  him  in  all  quarters,  ilichard 
Cromwell  was  neither  a  fanatic  nor  a  successful  warrior.  His  hold, 
therefore,  upon  the  soldiery,  was  of  the  most  precarious  kind ;  and 
though  nominally  directed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the 
soldiers  were  now,  as  they  had  long  been,  the  real  masters  of  England. 
A  conspiracy  among  the  leading  officers,  of  which  Fleetwood,  the  pro- 
tector's brother-in-law,  put  himself  at  the  head,  compelled  him  to  dis- 
solve the  parliament — and  his  own  abdication,  perhaps  not  un^villingly 
ratified,  followed  immediately  afterwards. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

FOR  a  short  time  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  lest  Henry, 
his  brother,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  yomig  man  educated 
in  camps,  and  possessed  both  of  courage  and  talent,  might  dispute  the 
decree  of  these  military  disposers  of  events.  Henry,  however,  wavered 
too  long,  and  was  in  the  end  driven  to  an  unconditional  submission ; 
while  the  officers,  after  maturely  considering  whether  it  might  not  be 
advisable  to  govera  ostensibly,  i\s  well  as  in  reality,  by  the  sword,  made 
up  their  minds  to  restore  the  Long  Parliament.  This  was  done  accord- 
ingly, and  seventy  individuals,  for  the  most  part  regicides  and  bigoted 
republicans,  became  with  their  speaker,  Lenthal,  the  nominal  sovereigns 
of  England.  But  the  army,  which  conferred  these  honours  upon  them, 
never  intended  that  they  should  carry  with  them  substantial  power; 
and  hence,  when  the  parliament,  in  electing  an  executive,  appeared  care- 
fully to  exclude  all  influential  military  officers  from  the  body,  the  dead- 
liest offence  was  given,  and  the  most  inveterate  hostility  excited.  The 
bigots  who  composed  this  rump  parliament,  also  disgusted  equally  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Royalists  ;  and  both  Presbyterians  and  Royalists 
entered  into  plots  for  the  restoration  of  order,  even  should  it  be  necessary 
in  so  doing  to  reinstate  the  king  upon  his  throne.  Charles  eagerly  lent 
himself  to  these  movements  ;  but  his  counsels,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
adherents,  were  betrayed,  and  an  insurrection,  which,  in  Cheshire,  bore 
at  one  time  a  promising  appearance,  was  suppressed  without  difficulty, 
and  its  leaders  either  taken  or  slain. 

The  parliament  stood  not  more  in  dread  of  Charles  and  his  avowed 
partisans  than  of  their  own  troops ;  yet  had  they  been  compelled  to 
employ  General  Lambert,  with  a  division  of  the  army,  to  restore  order 
in  Cheshire.  They  were  soon  taught  that  men  who  carry  arms  possess 
the  power,  if  they  be  willing,  to  give  rather  than  receive  the  law. 
Lambert  not  only  treated  with  neglect  a  Speaker's  order  for  his  super- 
session ;  but  engaging  Fleetwood  and  others  to  concur  in  the  project, 
marched  upon  London,  and  dissolved  the  parliament.  This  was  done 
with  every  mark  of  ignominy  and  contempt,  and  lV\ft  swY^e«v<&  «0iSw3^^&^ 
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being  seized  by  those  who  could  alone  advance  a  pretension  to  wield 
it,  the  British  empire  became  subject,  in  its  utmost  extent,  to  a  military 
government.  A  body  called  the  "  Committee  of  Safety,"  consisting  of 
twenty- three  members,  discharged  the  offices  both  of  the  legislative  and 
the  executive ;  and  the  free  parliament  which  had  been  promised  to  the 
people  was  heard  of  no  more. 

The  condition  both  of  Charles  and  of  his  adherents  now  appeared 
utterly  desperate.  Broken  by  frequent  defeats,  deprived  by  death  or 
exile  of  their  leaders,  bowed  down  through  the  heavy  exactions  to 
which  they  were  liable,  and  proscribed  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
Eoyalists  appeared  to  have  sunk  into  that  state  of  absolute  stupor  and 
despondency  which  is. in  most  cases  the  prelude  to  an  abandonment  of 
principle  itself.  There  were,  indeed,  among  them  not  a  few  whose 
anxiety  to  behold  the  re-establishment  of  a  fixed  constitution  would 
have  led  them  to  swear  allegiance  to  almost  any  usurper  who  possessed 
sufficient  vigour  to  establish  his  throne ;  while  of  the  remainder,  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  had  become  mere  dreamers — who  religiously 
drank  the  king's  health  wherever  they  knew  that  they  were  safe,  and 
felt  satisfied  in  thus  giving  vent  to  what  they  considered  as  their 
loyalty.  The  failure  of  the  Cheshire  con«piracy  appeared  to  have  cut 
off,  both  from  Charles  and  from  others,  the  last  hope  which  they  seem 
to  have  encouraged  of  his  possible  reinstatement  in  power.  His 
appeals,  therefore,  to  the  courts  of  Prance  and  Spain  for  aid,  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  coldness  ;  indeed  the  former  power  intimated 
that  she  should  gladly  be  delivered  from  his  presence  within  her  terri- 
tories. Yet  at  this  very  juncture,  when  his  prospects  appeared  to  be  the 
most  dark,  a  light  was  ahready  springing  up  to  cheer  him  ;  and  that  too 
in  a  quarter  whence,  from  various  causes,  he  had,  perhaps,  the  least 
•right  to  expect  that  ^ny  good  would  arise. 

General  Monk,  who  had  been  left  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  chief 
command  in  Scotland,  by  the  vigour  of  his  counsels,  and  the  adnurable 
disposition  of  his  means,  had  long  kept  that  turbulent  country  in  a  state 
of  perfect  submission.  The  younger  son  of  an  ancient  but  dilapidated 
family  in  Devonshire,  Monk  had  entered  the  army  in  early  life  as  a  pro- 
fession. At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  espoused  the  royal 
cause,  and  performed  many  and  meritorious  services  in  Ireland,  where 
the  kindness  of  his  nature,  not  less  than  his  gallantry  and  skill,  secured 
for  him  the  devoted  affection  of  his  soldiers.  But  having  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  parliamentarians,  when  serving  under  Biron  in  Wales, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where,  throughout  the  extended  space 
of  two  years,  he  suffered  all  the  miseries  of  a  rigorous  confinement.  His 
merits  were,  however,  known  to  CromweU,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to 
accept  a  command  in  a  force  which  the  parliament  was  about  to  employ 
against  the  Irish  rebels ;  and  as  these  were  alike  hostile  to  the  king  and 
bis  enemies,  Monk  persuaded  himself  that,  in  fighting  against  them,  he 
might  still  adhere  to  the  principles  of  laia  early  life.     But  in  this,  he 
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had  deceived  himself.  His  regiment  was  recalled  to  England — and  he 
became  at  last  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  combating  the  avowed  sup- 
porters of  monarchy  itself. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Monk  never  entirely  overcame  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  early  youth,  and  he  no  sooner  beheld  Lambert,  whom  he 
cordially  abhorred,  in  power,  than  he  began  to  intrigue  against  him ; 
and  to  speak  of  the  propriety  of  substituting  the  nile  of  a  parliament  for 
that  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  Of  the  re-establishment  of  the  mo- 
narchy he  said  not  one  word ;  yet  were  the  hopes  of  the  Eoyalists  every- 
where excited,  and  even  Charles  himself  strove,  through  more  than  one 
channel,  to  open  jsl  communication  with  this  ancient  friend  of  his  house. 
Meanwhile  Lambert  and  his  coadjutors  experienced  the  greatest  alarm. 
They  sent  down  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  army  of 
Scotland,  and  to  win  over,  if  possible,  the  troops  from  the  general.  These 
Monk  placed  luider  arrest — ^while  by  seeming  to  consult,  and  to  be 
guided  by  the  judgments  of  those  around  him,  he  exercised  over  both 
men  and  officers  the  most  absolute  control.  He  raised  money  from  a 
sort  of  convention  of  Scottish  estates,  and  began  his  march  towards 
London.  The  committee  equipped  armies,  and  issued  oixlers  of  levy  to 
oppose  the  invader ;  but  of  the  veteran  troops,  some  deserted  to  him, 
and  others  refused  to  leave  their  quarters ;  while  the  newly-raised  corps 
were,  in  numerous  instances,  gained  over  by  men  whose  hopes  outran 
the  progress  of  events.  With  these  Monk  held  no  intercourse — ^but, 
amusing  the  committee  with  negotiations,  continued  steadily  to  advance. 
The  committee  felt  that  they  could  no  longer  exact  obedience  to  their 
decrees,  even  in  the  collection  of  taxes ;  and  they  again,  as  a  last  re- 
course, reinstated  that  wretched  parliament  which,  but  a  few  months 
previously,  they  had  dissolved. 

In  the  mean  time.  Monk  continued  to  advance,  and  the  parliament 
became  equally  jealous  of  him  and  of  their  own  general.  Lambert  they 
stripped  of  his  authority,  and  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  they  endea- 
voured to  tamper  with  Monk's  soldiers,  and  draw  them  from  their  duty. 
They  were  not  successful  in  the  latter  device,  for  Monk  reached  the 
vicinity  of  London  with  a  force  which  received  daily  accessions,  and  per- 
emptorily required  that  every  trooper  who  served  not  under  his  banners 
should  be  removed  from  the  capital.  He  was  obeyed,  though  with 
reluctance;  and  for  a  time  all  things  appeared  to  go  on  smoothly; 
because  the  general,  while  he  required  the  Commons  to  fix  a  period  for 
their  own  dissolution,  paid  them  every  respect  while  they  sat.  He  even 
marched  into  the  city,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  the  Speaker,  and 
punished  the  turbulence  of  the  corporation  by  military  execution.  He, 
however,  had  scarcely  offended,  ere  he  again  appeased  the  citizens,  by 
throwing  the  entire  blame  upon  the  parliament,  and  by  requesting  their 
assistance  in  the  design  which  he  openly  avowed,  of  effecting  a  more  full 
and  fair  representation  of  the  wishes  and  principles  of  the  peoijle.  M. 
his  suggestion,  the  members  whom  previous  go\eYmxvew\,^\\a!^  ^-ij^^^t^. 
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returned  to  their  places ; '  the  Independents  and  Republicans  withdrew, 
and  on  the  16th  of  March,  1660,  the  Long  Parliament,  after  appointing 
a  council  of  state,  formally  dissolved  itself. 

Monk,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  revolution,  opened  his  mind  to  no 
one — ^insomuch  that  his  own  brother,  a  clergj'man  of  the  Church  of 
England,  whom  Charles  sent  over  to  him,  failed  to  obtain  his  con- 
fidence. Even  now,  when  his  behaviour  spoke  for  itself,  he  refused 
to  commit  himself  in  writing ;  and  could  with  difficulty  be  prevailed 
on  to  open  his  mind,  in  conversation,  to  one  of  the  king's  most  trusty 
agents.  But  he  had  adopted  the  wisest  and  the  most  effectual  course 
to  secure  the  result,  at  which  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  had 
all  along  aimed.  Men  were  weary  of  continual  changes.  They  were 
disgusted  with  the  hypocrisy  of  a  succession  of  demagogues,  who, 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  increasing  public  freedom,  had  brought 
their  country  under  the  most  degi-ading  tyranny;  and  they  longed, 
whether  Presbyterians  or  members  of  the  established  church,  to  be- 
hold the  re-establishment  of  that  constitution  which  alone  held  out 
to  them  the  prospect  of  permanent  tranquillity.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  elections  went  everywhere,  as  Monk  had  anticipated, 
in  favour  of  the  Royalists.  Yet  even  in  this  stage  of  the  business, 
the  general  cai'efuUy  abstained  from  making  any  suggestion  which 
might  be  construed  into  a  command.  He  desired,  indeed,  to  have 
the  king  recalled,  and  recalled  without  conditions — ^yet  he  was  anxious 
that  the  arrangement  should  spring  from  the  unbiassed  judgments  of 
the  people  of  England,  acting  through  their  representatives.  He  had 
not  miscalculated  the  result.  In  spite  of  a  bold  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  regicides  to  excite  disaffection  in  the  army — an  attempt  which 
the  escape  of  Lambert  from  the  Tower  had  well  nigh  rendered  suc- 
cessful— Monk's  good  foi-tune  never  forsook  him.  The  Peers  returned 
of  their  own  accord  to  their  chamber,  of  which  the  doors  were  open 
to  receive  them.  The  Commons  inveighed  against  Cromwell,  and  the 
murderers  of  their  late  sovereign ;  while  the  general,  taking  advantage 
of  the  disposition,  caused  it  to  be  announced  to  them,  that  a  servant  of 
his  majesty  was,  even  then,  at  the  door,  with  a  letter  from  the  king  to 
his  Commons.  The  effect  was  electrical.  He  was  desired  to  enter ; 
the  letter,  which  contained  the  promise  of  a  general  amnesty,  was  eagerly 
read,  and  there  arose  a  cry,  which  was  immediately  taken  up  in  all  parts 
of  the  house,  "  God  save  King  Charles  the  Second !  " 

From  that  moment  the  fate  of  Britain  was  determined.  The  peo- 
ple gladly  followed  the  example  set  them  by  the  senate ;  and  Charles 
was  brought  back  amid  such  general  rejoicing,  that,  to  use  the  words 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  "  a  man  could  not  but  wonder  where  those  persons 
dwelt  who  had  done  all  the  mischief,  and  kept  the  king,  for  so  many 
years,  from  enjoying  the  comfort  and  support  of  such  excellent  sub- 
jects."  On  the  29th  of  May,  being  his  birth-day,  Charles  the  Second 
entered  London  in  triumph,  accompameOi  \i^'  '^Voy^^  \<\iQ  \vQid  hastened 
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to  Dover  to  welcome  him,  and  who  obtained,  as  he  deserved,  the  highest 
marks  of  his  master's  favour  and  gratitude. 

With  regard  to  the  private  manners  of  this  period,  we  may  observe 
that  in  exact  proportion  as  the  Puritans  denounced  even  innocent 
amusements,  the  Royalists  earned  an  opposite  system  to  extremes. 
They  became  dissolute  and  debauched,  in  spite  of  the  good  example 
set  them  by  Charles  the  First ;  and  took  pleasure  in  excesses,  because 
they  appeared  to  widen  thereby  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them 
and  their  enemies.  The  Eoundheads,  on  the  other  hand,  affected  an 
absolute  abhorrence  of  all  sports  and  recreations.  Horse-races,  morice- 
dances,  with  other  sports  to  which  the  common  people  were  attached, 
they  reprobated,  as  heathenish  custoins,  and  put  them  down,  both  in 
London  and  in  the  country,  by  force  of  arms.  Meanwhile  they  pro- 
faned chmxhes,  and  plundered  the  clergy  without  scruple.  In  several 
cathedrals  the  rings  still  remain  in  the  walls  to  which  Cromwell's 
troopera  tied  their  horses ;  and  the  absence  of  the  brass,  and  the  more 
precious  metals,  from  the  tombs  of  deceased  abbots  and  bishops, 
points  out  where  the  rapacity  of  these  hypocritical  plunderers  exercised 
itself. 

The  era  of  the  Republic  is  distinguished  for  the  rise  of  Quakerism,  of 
which  George  Fox,  the  son  of  a  Lancashire  weaver,  was  the  founder. 
The  name  was  given  to  the  sect  in  consequence  of  the  convulsions  and 
distortions  with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  intersperse  their  devo- 
tional exercises ;  though  they  themselves  assumed  the  appellation,  which 
they  still  retain,  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

From  the  era  of  the  Great  Civil  War  we  date  the  existence  of  a 
standing  army  in  England.  The  same  period  added  greatly  to  the 
population  and  consequent  importance  of  the  Colonies  in  North  America, 
as  well  as  to  that  addiction  to  commercial  pursuits  for  which  the  Eng- 
lish are  remarkable,  and  which  renders  trade  in  this  country  more 
respected  and  followed  than  in  any  other  nation  of  Europe.  Many 
eminent  men  lived  and  wrote  in  this  season  of  trouble,  as  Milton, 
Clarendon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Usher  and  Hammond,  Waller  and  Cowley 
the  poets,  Inigo  Jones  the  great'  architect,  Selden,  Chillingworth, 
Harrington,  Davenant,  and  Hobbes ;  the  last,  one  of  those  wrong- 
minded  men  who  love  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  opinions  of  the 
world,  and  exhibit,  by  their  own  conduct,  that  they  have  not  learned 
to  credit  themselves.  Harvey,  from  whose  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  so  much  good  has  resulted,  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  was  not  absolutely  discountenanced  even  by  the  re- 
publicans. 

In  the  arts  of  painting  and  music,  the  English  had  as  yet  made  little 
progress.     Charles,  indeed,  by  patronising  Vandyke,  and  giving  encour- 
agement to  Lawes,  strove  to  introduce  a  better  taste.     But  the  Puritans 
considered  the  practice  of  these  arts  as  a  distoit\o\i  ol  >^^  1:iyji>^\viak 
which  God  had  given,  and  denounced  it  as  imi[^\oua. 
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Belate  the  brief  protectorate  of  Richard  Crom- 
well. 

What  form  of  eovemment  was  next  estab- 
lished ? 

From  whom  was  opposition  expected?  how 
did  he  conduct  himself? 

What  was  the  result  of  the  Cheshire  insnrreo- 
tion? 

How  did  Lambert  and  the  armv  now  act  ? 

What  was  the  apparent  condition  o^  Charles 
and  his  adherents  ? 

What  account  is  given  of  the  early  life  of 
General  Monk  ? 

In  what  manner  did  he  rule  Scotland  ? 

In  what  manner  did  he  oppose  Lambert  and 


his  associates  ? 
Belate  his  advanoe  upon  London,  and  Ma  pro* 

oeedings  up  to  the  dissolution  oi  the  Long 

Parliament. 
How  had  he  conducted  all  his  measures  ? 
In  what  manner  did  the  elections  terminate? 
How  was  the  king's  letter  received  ? 
When  did  the  king  enter  London  ? 
What  is  stated  of  the  manners  of  the  period  of 

the  Commonwealth  ? 
What  new  religious  sect  arose?   whence  did 

they  receive  their  ordinary  name? 
What  matters  are  stated  to  date  tcova  this  eraP 
What  eminent  men  are  mentioned  ? 
What  is  stated  regarding  the  fine  arts  ? 
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DISFAVOCB  WITH  THE  PARLIAMENT. — WILLIAM  PRINCE  OP  ORANGE.— 
CHARLES'S  SUBSERVIENCY  TO  FRANCE. — CONTESTS  WITH  THE  PARLIAMENT 
ABOUT  THE  SUCCESSION. — TITUS  GATES. — SCOTTISH  AFFAIRS. — CHABI.E8  GO- 
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xzroLAirs  avd  bcotlait]). 
[Charles  II.,  1649.*] 


nuircx. 

[Louis  Xrv., 
1648.] 


GxsicAinr. 

[Leopold  I., 
165S.] 


WAiir. 

[PhUip  IV., 

1621.] 
Charles  II. 


PAPAI. 
BTATX8. 

[Alexander 
"SiL,  1656.] 


CHARLES  II.     1660,  May  8—1686,  February  6. 


1660  Charles  proclaimed  king  at  LondMi,  May 

8;  he  embarked  at  Scheveling,  May  23, 

landed  at  Dover,  May  25,  and  entered 

London,  May  29. 
——  The  regicides  required  to  give  themselves 

uPi  by  proclamation,  June  6;  nineteen 

Who   do  so,   have   their   lives   spared; 

twenty-nine  others  are  tried  and  con- 

victed  in  October,   of   whom  ten  are 

executed. 

The  Act  of  Indemnity  passed,  August. 

——  The    parliament    setUes  a  revenue    of 

£1,200,000  upon  the  king. 

The  array  disbanded,  November. 

The  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Brad- 

shaw,  and  Pride,  disinterred  and  buried 

under  the  gallows,  Dec. 
••— -  An  act  passed,  reducing  the  legal  rate  of 

interest  from  8  to  6  per  cent. 
- —  An  act  passed,  levying  a  duty  of  8rf.  on 

every  gallon  of  coffee,  chocolate,  sherbet, 

and  tea,  made  and  sold. 

1661  Insurrection  of  the  Fifth-Monarchy  men, 

January. 
-—  A  new  charter  granted,  April  8,  to  the 
East  India  Company,  vesting  in  them 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  right 
of  making  peace  and  war  with  "any 
prince  or  people  net  being  Christians, 
and  of  senmng  home  unlicensed  persons. 


1661  King  Charles  II.  crowned  at  Westminster, 

April  23. 
The  second  Long  Parliament  assembles, 

Mays. 
The   Barbary    States    chastised  by  the 

English  fleet. 
The    marquis    of   Argyle    beheaded    at 

Edinburgh,  May  27 ;  born  1508. 
Thomas  Fuller,  the  historian,  died,  Aug. 

15;  bom  1608. 
— ~  Dr.  Bryan  Walton,  editor  of  the  Fol^gki 

Bible,  died  Nov.  29;  bom  1600. 
The  Corporation  Act  passed. 

1662  An  Act  passed.  May   19,   ratifying  the 

liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  as  re- 

vised  and  passed  by  the  Convocation,  in 

its  present  Ibrm. 
The  king  married  Catherine   Henrietta, 

Infanta  of  Portugal,  May  21,  her  dowry 

being    Tangier,    Bombay,    and    about 

£500,000. 
Sir   Henry  Yane   (bora  1612)  beheaded, 

June  16,  and  General   Lambert   (bora 

1620,  died  1693)  sentenced  to  imprison- 

ment  for  lifb. 
Act  of  Uuilbrmity  came  into  operation, 

Aug.  24. 
— —  The  town  of  Diukirk  sold  to  the  French 

king  by  Charles,  for  £400,000,  Nov.  17; 

Mardye  sold,  Dec.  7. 


•  Although  Charles  II.  did  not  become  king  i  father,  80th  .Tanuary,  1649;  so  that  the  year  of 
/^  facto  until  the  29th  of  May,  1660,  his  regnal  I  his  restoration  is,  in  legal  instruments,  called 
J  eara   were  computed  from  the  death  of  hia  \  Vha  t«ccf/tK  of  his  roign. 
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1662  The  first  pendulum  clock  made  in  Eng- 
land by  a  Dutchman. 

166S  The  Eoyal  Society  incorporated  by  char- 
ter, April  22. 

——  Guineas  first  coined  in  England. 

——  Reflecting  telesc<^  c(Histmcted  by  James 
Gr^fory. 

1664  War  with  Holland  resolved  on,  April. 

. The  Dutch  settlement  of  New  York  sur- 
rendered to  the  English,  Aug.  27. 

— —  War  declared  by  England  agamst  Holland, 
Nov. 

•— —  The  Conventicle  Act  passed. 

— —  The  French  East  India  Company  e^tab- 
lished. 

1665  The  Great  Plague  of  London  began,  May, 

and  raged  throughout  the  year. 
— —  The  Dutch  defeated  by  the  English,  off 

Harwich,  June  S. 
— —  The  king  and  court  removed  to  Oxfwd, 

where  the  first  of  the  present  series  of 

the  Oazette  in  England  was  printed,  Nov. 

7. 

1666  France  declared   war   againot   England, 

Jan.  26;  the  Danes  also  entered  mto  a 
league  with  the  Dutch  against  England. 

— —  The  plague  ceases  in  February. 

— —  A  sea-fight  between  the  English,  under 


the  duke  of  Albemarle  and  Prince  Ru- 
pert, and  the  Dutch,  imder  Van  Tromp 
and  De  Ruyter,  began,  June  1,  cff  Har- 
wich, and  continued  the  four  following 
days. 

1666  The  Dutch  under  De  Ruyter  defeated  by 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  duke  of  Albfr* 
marie,  July  28. 

— — ~  The  great  fire  of  London  began,  Sept.  2, 
and  continued  four  days. 

Edmund     Calamy,    the    nonconformist, 

died,  Oct.  29;  bom  1600. 

War  dechired  by  England  against  Den- 
mark, in  October. 

The  Covenanters  raise  a  rebellion  in  Soot- 
land,  but  are  defeated  in  the  battle  of 
Pentland  Hills,  Nov.  27. 

James  Shirley,  the  dramatist,  died;  bcarn 

1594. 

Reflecting  telescope  oonstmcted  by  New- 
ton. 

At  this  time  40,000  persons  were  employed 

in  the  silk  manufacture. 

Newton  invents  the  Binomial  Theorem, 

and  subsequently  the  system  of  Fluxions^ 
of  which  it  is  the  basis. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  estab- 
lished. 


niHE  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  opened  under  circumstances  the 
-^  most  propitious.  Disgusted  with  the  hypocrisy,  and  weary  of  the 
misrule,  to  which  since  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  they  had  been 
subject,  even  the  most  ardent  lovers  of  liberty  began  to  apprehend  that 
it  was  not  to  be  secured,  except  under  the  forms  of  the  old  constituticm ; 
and  the  people  at  large,  who  remembered  only  the  quiet  which  they  had 
enjoyed  while  a  king  occupied  the  throne,  hailed  the  Eestoration  as  a 
sure  prelude  of  a  return  to  the  same  order  of  things  which  had  prevailed 
so  happily  m  their  own  early  youth,  and  of  which  their  fathers  had  told 
them.  As  regarded  the  monarch  himself,  never  was  a  prince  better 
calculated  to  turn  popular  prejudice  to  a  good  account.  Endowed  by 
nature  with  a  maiUy  person ;  possessed  of  a  peculiarly  atti'active  and 
gracious  manner;  easy,  affable,  gay,  good-humoured — ^he  won  the 
hearts  of  all  classes,  by  the  total  absence  of  stateliness  with  which  he 
received  their  congratulations,  and  the  seeming  cordiality  with  which 
lie  entered  into  their  extravagant  delight.  Charles,  constitutionally  in- 
dolent, was  also  constitutionally  humane,  and  considered  power  as  a 
thing  to  be  desired  only  because  it  would  enable  him  to  indulge  his 
own  humours  unquestioned.  While  yet  an  exile  in  Breda,  he  had 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  his  subjects  were  assured  of  a  general 
pardon  of  past  offences,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  absolute  free- 
dom of  conscience ;  and  though  he  had  qualified  both  promises  by  a 
reference  to  the  will  of  the  parliament,  he  did  not  hesitate,  so  soon  as 
he  ascended  the  throne,  to  carry  them  liberally  into  effect.  Six  only 
of  those  who  had  signed  the  warrant  for  the  late  king's  death,  with 
four  of  the  principal  agents  in  conducting  the  trial,  were  brought  to 
the  scaffold ;  but  the  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Pride,  and  Eradshaw, 
were  taken  from  their  graves,  and  subjected  to  insults  w\v\ck  ^qvjJA 
bring  disgrace  only  on  those  by  whom  they  were  *mWvc\feii. 
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When  Charles  took  into  his  own  hands  the  reins  of  government,  h( 
found  the  spirit  of  party  veiy  violent  throughout  the  nation.  Betweei 
Churchmen  and  Presbyterians  in  particular  the  bitterest  jealousy  pre- 
vailed ;  and  as  the  Convention  (for  so  the  legislative  body  was  called,  bj 
whose  suffrages  the  Kestoration  took  place)  contained  a  much  largei 
proportion  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  body,  Charles  considered  ii 
prudent  to  deal  with  both  as  if  they  were  alike  acceptable  to  himself 
Monk,  a  Presbyterian,  was  created  duke  of  Albemarle ;  several  othei 
laymen  of  the  same  persuasion  were  advanced  to  the  peerage,  anc 
Calamy  and  Baxter,  two  eminent  Presbyteriam  divines,  were  appointee 
king's  chaplains.  The  legislature,  in  return,  evinced  its  satisfaction  bj 
restoring  to  such  benefices  as  chanced  to  be  vacant,  the  survivors  of  the 
ejected  bishops  and  clergy.  Still,  care  was  taken  that  to  the  church  nc 
decided  superiority  should  be  given;  while,  in  settling  the  revenue, 
which  was  done  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  the  utmost  attention  was  paic 
to  the  people's  libei-ties.  All  the  enactments  which  had  restrained  th( 
prerogative  under  Charles  the  Pirst,  were  revived ;  and  it  was  ordered, 
that  not  more  than  a  quarter's  revenue  should  be  voted  at  one  time. 

Having  thus  set  the  wheels  of  government  in  motion,  the  Convention, 
on  the  29  th  of  December,  dissolved  itself;  and  writs  were  immediately 
issued  for  the  assembling  of  a  new  parliament.  So  completely  had  th( 
king's  proceedings  secured  the  confidence  of  the  people,  that  everywhen 
the  elections  ran  in  favour  of  the  court ;  insomuch,  that  out  of  foui 
hundred  members  of  the  lower  house,  there  were  not  fifty  returnee 
inimical  to  the  prerogative,  or  unfriendly  towards  the  church.  Theii 
first  enactments,  indeed,  clearly  showed  that  in  all  matters,  save  the 
unlimited  command  of  the  public  purse,  they  were  willing  to  plac( 
Charles  the  Second  in  the  same  situation  with  his  ancestors.  The 
bishops  were  restored  by  acclamation  to  their  seats  in  the  House  ol 
Lords.  The  passing  of  the  Corporation  Act  rendered  it  imperative  oi 
magistrates  to  renounce  the  Covenant,  and  to  receive  the  Communioi 
from  the  hands  of  an  established  clergyman.  The  Act  of  Uniformit) 
required  from  all  ministers,  schoolmasters,  and  others,  an  assent  to  th( 
articles  and  canons  of  the  church ;  and  not  fewer  than  two  thousand 
divines,  having  refused  to  conform,  were  deprived  of  their  livings, 
Even  the  king's  marriage  with  the  Princess  Catherine  of  Portugal— 
a  Koman  Catholic,  and  therefore  an  object  of  suspicion — ^was  not  ob- 
jected to.  But  it  was  not  in  England  only  that  Charles  appeared  tc 
reign  in  the  hearts,  as  well  as  over  the  persons  of  his  subjects.  Ireland, 
ground  to  the  dust  by  Cromwell,  was  gi*ateful  for  such  relaxations  as 
Charles  admitted,  and  continued,  under  the  duke  of  Ormond,  tranquil 
and  peaceable ;  while  Scotland,  relieved  from  the  forts  and  garrisouj 
which  had  hitherto  bridled  her,  submitted,  under  her  native  parliament 
to  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy.  Thus,  in  all  parts  of  his  do- 
minions,  Charles  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  order  prevailed ;  and 
if  from  time  to  time  the  murmm*s  oi  ^  wt^lectcd  cavalier  broke  in  upoi 
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his  pleasures,  lie  endeavoured  to  stifle  them,  by  reflecting  that  a  king  of 
England  cannot  be  the  sovereign  of  a  party,  and  that  in  all  states  of 
society  there  must  be  partial  evil,  which  neither  human  laws  nor  human 
sympathy  can  reach. 

Had  Charles  united  to  his  own  happy  temper  and  captivating  address 
even  a  portion  of  his  father's  integrity  and  firmness  of  purpose,  his 
reign  would  have  doubtless  been  one  of  the  most  fortunate,  as  well 
as  glorious,  in  our  annals.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  period  in  the  history 
of  England  on  which  the  patriot  looks  back  with  a  sense  of  such 
burning,  shame  and  humiliation.  Unstable,  selfish,  incapable  of  any 
solid  attachments,  careless  of  the  hbnour  of  his  countiy,  and  even  of 
his  own,  Charles  soon  began  to  give  proof  that  his  highest  ambition 
extended  no  further  than  to  secure  for  himself  and  those  immediately 
about  him  ample  means  of  unworthy  gratification.  His  amiable  and 
gentle  consort  was  neglected ;  while  his  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  the 
company  of  abandoned  women,  some  of  whom  were  even  ennobled  and 
pressed  upon  the  injured  queen  as  maids  of  honour.  His  male  com- 
panipns,  too,  were  men  of  wit,  doubtless,  but  destitute  of  religion,  or 
even  of  a  sense  of  propriety.  In  such  a  court,  the  presence  of  Clarendon 
could  not  but  be  felt  as  a  restraint ;  for  Clarendon  was  too  sincerely 
attached  to  his  master's  honour  not  to  reprove  even  royal  vices.  But 
Charles,  if  he  hated  the  reproofs,  entertained  a  high  respect  both  for 
the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  reprover ;  while  the  marriage  of  James 
duke  of  York  to  the  chancellor's  daughter  caused  even  the  minions  of 
the  king's  pleasures  to  exercise  caution  in  their  intrigues  to  subvert  his 
influence. 

The  extravagance  of  Charles  and  the  rapacity  of  his  mistresses  soon 
exhausted  both  the  funds  which  the  parliament  had  granted,  and  the 
ample  marriage-portion,  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  the 
Princess  Catherine  had  brought ;  and  to  obtain  a  supply  was  now  the 
only  topic  discussed  in  court.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell's 
protectorate,  the  English  had  been  in  possession  of  Dunkirk,  a  station 
which  the  people  valued  as  an  equivalent  for  Calais.  Both  Erance  and 
Spain  greatly  coveted  the  town,  and  Charles  determined  to  open  a 
negotiation  for  its  sale  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  parliament 
had  refused  to  vote  funds  for  keeping  Dunkirk  in  a  state  of  defence ; 
and,  except  as  a  point  from  which  to  carry  on  an  aggressive  war  against 
France,  it  was  of  no  real  value.  Nevertheless,  the  student  of  history 
blushes  when  he  reads  that  a  king  of  England  bartered  away,  for  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  only  continental  possession 
of  which  the  countiy  could  then  boast.  A  mighty  clamour  was  raised 
so  soon  as  this  transaction  became  known ;  which  another  act  of 
royal  authority,  different  in  kind,  indeed,  but  equally  unwise,  served  not 
to  allay. 

In  proportion  as  affairs  settled  ^own  into  something  like  habitwi^L 
order,  men  began  to  look  back  upon  the  false  Ai^V.^  \N\LV?ft.\v^\s^s^^^ 
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them,  with  horror,  and  to  account  all  who  were  not  Mendly  to  the 
established  constitution  in  church  and  in  state,  as  enemies  to  good 
government,  and  of  course  to  public  tranquillity.  Puritans,  !^tii- 
Monarchy-men,  and  even  Presbyterians  themselves,  became,  equally 
with  Papists,  odious  in  the  sight  of  the  people ;  and  hence,  severe  laws 
were  enacted  with  the  view  of  rooting  out,  if  possible,  nonoonfonnily, 
under  whatever  guise  it  might  show  itself.  The  king  and  the  duke 
of  York,  whose  leaning  towards  popery  began  early  to  be  suspected, 
expressed  a  strong  disapprobation  of  these  measures.  They  were  not, 
indeed,  sony  to  throw  the  odium  of  intolerant  legislation  upon  the 
parliament,  because  it  formed  a  part,  and  not  a  trifling  part,  of  their 
great  design  to  render  the  nation  disgusted  with  parliaments ;  but  they 
themselves  took  eveiy  opportunity  of  declaiming  against  this  grievous 
oppression  of  men's  consciences,  and  of  screening,  as  £ar  as  tibeir  in- 
fluence went,  the  recusants  from  punishment.  Among  other  measures, 
Charles  pretended  to  regard  the  laws  against  nonconformity  as  inocHU- 
patible  with  a  due  regard  to  the  compact  into  which  he  had  originally 
entered  with  his  people.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  remonstrances  <h 
Clarendon,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  of  which  even  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters could  not  mistake  the  object.  Under  the  pretext  of  establishing 
that  liberty  of  conscience  of  wluch  he  had  assured  his  subjects  from 
Breda,  he  suspended,  by  virtue  of  the  prerogative,  the  decrees  of  the 
legislature,  and  permitted  to  the  Papists  the  right  of  publicly  celebrat- 
ing their  worship  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  a  moment,  the  Pres- 
byterians, whom  he  hoped  to  win  over,  joined  the  Churchmen,  and 
Charles  was  compelled,  by  a  strong  demonstration  of  public  feeling,  to 
revoke  his  ill-judged  edict. 

There  had  prevailed  for  some  time  between  the  people  of  England 
and  of  Holland  a  feeling  of  mutual  dislike,  the  necessary  result  of  a 
rivalry  in  conunercial  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  naval  renown.  To  the 
court  of  England  the  Hollanders  were  equally  obnoxious,  though  for 
a  different  reason ;  they  were  abhorred  on  account  of  their  bigoted 
Protestantism.  Charles,  hoping  to  obtain  from  the  antipathies  of  his 
parliament  those  supplies  which  they  refused  to  award  from  a  principle 
of  loyalty,  forced  a  war  upon  the  Dutch.  He  did  so,  in  defiance  of  the 
protestations  of  the  chancellor,  under  the  idea  that  France  and  Denmark 
would  gladly  join  him;  and  he  found  himself  almost  immediately 
opposed,  single-handed,  to  the  fleets  of  these  three  powers.  France  and 
Denmark  espoused  tlie  cause  of  the  Dutch.  Nevertheless,  the  English 
fought  with  their  accustomed  valour,  and  in  several  great  naval  actions 
either  achieved  the  victory  or  came  off  without  disgrace.  On  the  3rd 
of  June,  1665,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  English  ships,  commanded 
by  the  duke  of  York  and  Prince  Rupert,  engaged  an  equal  number 
of  Dutch  vessels,  under  Obdam  and  Tromp,  and  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter,  Obdam  himself  perishing  with  all  his  crew.  On  the 
Ist  of  June  in  the  year  following,  after  the  French  had  joined  the 
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Dutch,  another  battle  took  place,  which  lasted  four  whole  days,  and 
ended  in  the  repulse  of  the  Ens^lish.  But  this  disgrace,  if  such  it  may 
be  termed,  was  eflFectually  wiped  out  by  the  splendid  victory  of  the 
28th  of  July,  in  which  De  Kuyter,  with  eighty  sail,  was  forced  to  take 
shelter  in  his  own  posts,  from  the  valour  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
duke  of  Albemarle,  the  leaders  of  an  equal  force.  Thus,  during  some 
years,  was  a  fierce  contest  carried  on,  which  served  no  other  purpose 
than  to  exhaust  the  treasure,  and  expei^  the  best  blood,  of  two  war- 
like and  enterprising  nations. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  war,  two  events  befell,  of  which  it 
would  be  improper  to  omit  making  some  mention.  London  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  a  very  different  city  from  London  in  the  nine- 
teenth ;  the  streets  were  narrow  and  ill-ventilated ;  the  houses  close 
and  gloomy;  and  the  more  obscure  lanes  and  alleys  crowded  with  a 
population  among  whom  habits  of  ordinary  cleanliness  were  unknown. 
It  had  repeatedly  been  visited  by  grievous  diseases,  which,  when  once 
established  in  so  favourable  a  position,  did  not  fail  to  produce  terrible 
havoc.  In  the  depth  of  the  winter  of  1664-5,  there  had  appeared,  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis,  two  or  three  isolated  cases  of  a  com- 
plaint, to  which,  from  the  symptoms  that  accompanied  it,  the  faculty 
gave  the  name  of  plague.  Great  alarm  was  naturally  excited,  espe- 
cially when  it  came  to  be  observed  that  the  number  of  deaths  was  con- 
siderably on  the  increase.  At  length,  towards  the  end  of  May,  imder 
the  influence  of  a  warmer  sun,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  close  and  stagnant 
atmosphere,  the  evil  burst  forth  in  all  its  terrors.  From  the  centre  of 
St.  Giles's,  the  infection  spread  rapidly  over  the  adjacent  parishes 
— threatened  the  court  at  Whitehall,  and  stole  its  way  into  the  city. 
A  general  panic  ensued.  The  nobility  and  gentry  fled  from  the  devot^ 
place ;  the  royal  family  followed :  and  then,  all  who  valued  their  per- 
sonal safety  more  than  considerations  of  home  and  profit,  made  ready 
to  imitate  the  example.  From  every  outlet,  the  tide  of  emigration 
flowed  into  the  country,  till  it  was  checked  at  last  by  the  lord  mayor's 
refusal  to  sign  bills  of  health,  and  by  the  opposition  of  the  neighbour- 
ing townships,  which  rose  in  their  own  defence,  and  formed  a  barrier 
around  the  devoted  city. 

In  this,  as  in  eveiy  other  like  visitation,  the  liberality  of  the  rich  was 
eminently  displayed.  The  king  subscribed  a  thousand  pounds ;  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  five  hundred;  the  corporation  of  London 
six  hundred ;  and  other  eminent  individuals  in  proportion ;  but  neither 
the  donations  of  some,  nor  the  more  noble,  because  more  perilous,  self- 
devotion  of  others,  sufficed  to  stay  the  progress  of  that  dire  visitation. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  city  was  divided  into  wards,  each  having 
its  allotted  complement  of  watchers,  nursers,  and  searchers.  The  red 
cross  painted  on  a  thousand  doors,  with  the  legend,  "  Lord,  have  mercy 
on  us,"  placed  above,  gave  notice  that  pestilence  rei^Tved-wYlViMiLs  -^Xs^^ 
the  dead  became  ao  numerous,  that  it  was  deemeOL\io\\L\xvev^^^«o^.«xA 
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hazardous  to  expose  them,  even  for  a  moment,  to  public  gaze.  Those 
who  expired  in  the  streets  were  immediately  removed  and  cast  into  pits ; 
for  those  who  died  in  their  dwellings,  the  tinkling  of  a  bell,  accompanied 
with  the  glare  of  links,  announced,  night  after  night,  that  the  death-cart 
was  approaching.  No  coffins  were  prepared ;  no  funeral  service  was  read ; 
no  mourners  were  permitted  to  follow  the  remains  of  their  relatives  or 
friends.  The  cart  proceeded  to  the  nearest  cemetery,  and  shot  its 
burden  into  the  common  grave,  a  deep  and  spacious  trench,  capable  of 
holding  some  scores  of  bodies,  and  dug  either  in  the  churchyard,  or  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  parish. 

The  disease  raged  in  London  during  some  months,  cutting  off  its  in- 
habitants by  thousands  every  week.  In  the  country,  too,  more  especially 
at  Colchester,  Norwich,  Winchester,  Cambridge,  and  Salisbury,  its 
ravages  were  fearftd.  Of  the  number  of  its  victims  there  and  elsewhere, 
no  accurate  account  has  been  preserved;  but  as  they  amounted  in 
London  alone  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  thousand,  the  whole 
number  of  deaths  was  probably  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  plague  ceased  in  February,  1666,  and  men  had  returned  to  their 
former  habits,  whether  of  business  or  pleasure,  when  another  calamity 
overtook  the  metropolis,  scarcely  at  the  moment  less  alarming,  though 
eventually  the  cause  of  great  and  lasting  improvements.  During  the 
prevalence  of  a  gale,  of  which  the  violence  drove  both  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleets  into  harbour,  there  suddenly  burst  out,  in  a  baker's  shop  in 
Pudding-lane,  near  London- bridge,  a  fire,  which,  commimicating  with  the 
wooden  storehouse  hard  by,  soon  spread  over  the  neighbourhood.  Every 
effort  to  arrest  its  progress  proved  vain ;  for  the  engine  which  raised 
water  from  the  Thames  was  consumed  in  the  beginning,  and  the  pipes 
from  the  New  Eiver  were  found  to  be  dry.  Driven  onwards  by  the 
wind,  the  flames  gradually  embraced  the  whole  of  the  interval  between 
the  Tower  and  the  Temple.  Thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  houses, 
with  eighty-nine  churches,  including  St.  Paul's,  were  reduced  to  ashes ; 
and  a  space  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  acres  within,  with  sixty- 
three  without,  the  city  walls,  presented  one  mass  of  smoking  ruins.  Both 
Charles  and  his  brother  exerted  themselves  nobly  to  arrest  the  destruc- 
tion ;  which,  by  throwing  down  whole  rows  of  dwellings,  and  so  cutting 
off  the  communication  between  the  fire  and  its  aliment,  was  at  length 
stayed.  The  people,  however,  who  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
impressions  made  upon  them  by  the  plague,  were  too  much  the  slaves 
of  superstition  and  of  prejudice,  to  attribute  this  second  visitation  to 
accident.  The  fire  was  openly  stated  to  be  the  work  of  incendiaries ; 
and  the  Papists,  being,  for  various  causes,  the  most  obnoxious  portion 
of  the  community,  bore  the  blame. 

What  were  the  feeliugpi  of  the  people  towards 

the  new  kin;?  ? 
How  man  V  of  the  regicides  were  brought  to  the 

scaffold? 
How  did  the  king  endeavour  to  conciliate  the 
_  Presbvteriana  ? 

^  *Jie  Legislature  act  P 


In  what  situation  was  Charles  placed  with  the 

new  parliament  P 
What  was  for  a  time  the  general  condition  ct 

his  dominions  P 
What  was  the  king's  private  character  ? 
What  expedient    was    resorted    to  to   raiM 
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What  was  the  king's  motive  for  issuing  a  pro- 
clamation in  fovour  of  the  nonconformists  P — 
how  was  he  induced  to  withdraw  it  P 

What  occasioned  a  war  with  Holland  ? 

What  is  mentioned  of  the  engagements  that 
took  place  P 

What  account  is  given  of  the  first  appearance 
of  the  plague  of  1665? 


What  was  the  condition  of  London  while  it 

lasted? 
In  what  other  places  did  it  make  great  ra- 

.vages?   what  is  stated  as  to  the  number  of 

Tlnims? 
Bt  what  calamity  was  the  plague  succeeded  ? 
What  was  the  extent  of  the  destruction  ? 
To  what  cause  was  it  attributed  ? 
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CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIGNS. 


1667 
1670 
1676 

1667 


XirGLAiri)  AlTD  SCOTLAND. 

[Charles  II.,  1660.] 


TBAKCB. 


[Louis  XrV., 
1643.J 


GBBicAirr. 


[Leopold  I., 
1658.] 


PAPAL 
BXAXS9. 


[Alexander 
VII.,  1655.] ' 

Clement  IX. 

Clement  X. 

Innocent  XI. 


De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admiral,  sailed  up 
the  nver  Medway,  and  burnt  several 
English  men-of-war,  at  Upnor  Castle, 
near  Chatham,  June  10. 

The  peace  of  Breda  concluded  between 
England^  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark, 
July  81. 

Abraham  Cowley,  the  poet,  died,  July  28 ; 
bom  1618. 

Jeremy  Taylor,  bishop  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor, died,  Aug.  IS ;  bom  1613. 

George  Wither,  the  poet,  died ;  bora  1588. 

Foundation  of  the  new  Royal  Exchange 
laid  by  Charles  II.,  Oct.  2S. 

The  earl  of  Clarendon  goes  into  exile. 

Treaty  of  triple  alliance  between  England, 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  signed  by  the  first 
two,  Jan.  23. 

Sir  John  Denham,  the  poet,  died,  March 
10:  bora  1615. 

Zachariah  Gillam  sent  out  by  prince 
Rupert  to  examine  Hudson's  Bay;  the 
results  of  his  voyage  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

St.  James's  Park  planted,  and  made  a 
thoroughfkre  for  public  use,  by  Charles 

The  island  of  Bombay  granted  by  the 
crown  to  the  East  India  Company. 

William  Piynne,  the  lawyer,  died,  Oct. 
28;  bora  1600. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost  published. 

George  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  died, 
Jan.  3 ;  bora  1608. 

Colonel  Blood  attempts  the  life  of  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  Dec.  6, 

Colonel  Blood  attempts  to  steal  the  re- 
galia firora  the  Tower,  May  9 ;  died  1680. 

Bayonets  first  used  by  the  French. 

Treaty  between  France  and  England, 
Feb.  12,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the 
Hollanders. 

Proclamation  of  Charles  in  favour  of  non- 
conformists, issued  March  15;  revoked 
early  next  year. 

The  Dutch  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  in 
Southwold  Bay,  by  the  English  and 
French.  May  28. 


1672  Francis  WiUoughby,  the  naturalist,  died. 

July  8 ;  bora  1635. 

First  national  copper  coinage  issued,  su-* 

perseding  tradesmen's  tokens. 

1673  Moli^re,  the  French  dramatist,  died,  Feb. 

17;  bora  1622. 

Plate  glass  first  cast  in  England,  by  Vene- 
tian artists,  brought  to  London  by  the 
duke  of  Buckingham. 

The  Test  Act  passed,  which  required  all 

officers,  civil  and  military,  to  receive  the 
Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Church  of  England;  the  duke  of 
York  in  consequence  resigns  his  ofiSce  ^ 
lord  high  admiral. 

1074  Peace  of  Westminster  between  Enehuid 
and  Holland,  Feb.  19. 

John  Milton  died,  Nov.  8 ;  bom  1608. 

Edward  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  author 

of  a  History  of  the  Bebelliottj  died  in  exile 
at  Rouen,  Tec.  9;  bora  1608. 

1675  Marshal  Turenne  killed  at  Sultzbach,  in 

Suabia,  Germany,  July  27;  born  1611.     . 

Greenwich     Observatory     founded     by 

Charles  II. 

-— -  James  Gregory,  the  mathematician,  died, 
Oct.;  born  1680. 

Newton's  great  discoveries  in  Optics  com- 
pleted. 

1676  Sir  Matthew  Hale  died,  Dec.  25 ;  bora  1609. 

Halley,  the  astronomer,  visited  St.  He- 
lena for  the  purpose  of  making  a  cata- 
logue of  the  stars  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. He  accomplished  his  task,  and 
returned  in  November,  1678. 

1677  Isaac  Barrow,  the  divine  and  mathema* 

tician,  died,  May  4 ;  bora  1630. 
Marriage  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the 

princess  Mary,  Nov.  4. 
John  Harrington,  author  of  Oceana,  died ; 

bora  1611. 

1678  A  treaty  concluded  between  England  and 

Holland,  Jan.  26,  by  which  the  Dutch 

detached  Charles  from  the  interests  of 

France. 
Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy 

established  by  charter,  July  1. 

Peace  of  Nimeguen  signed,  Aug.  11. 

Andrew  Marvell  died,  Aug.  16;  bora  1020, 


CHAELES,  who  possessed  no  passion  for  military  glory,  and  had 
engaged  in  hostUities  with  the  Dutch,  partly  with  a  view  to  please  his 
people,  partly  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  divert  ai^oit\avi^i\)wi\i  ^^so^*^ 
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to  his  own  selfish  purposes,  was  by  this  time  grown  heartily  tired  of  the 
war.  The  Commons  watched  him  closely ;  and  the  subsidies  which  th^ 
voted  proved  so  inadequate,  that  he  gladly  took  advantage  of  a  cartel, 
to  make  the  Hollanders  aware  that  they  might  obtain  peace  upon  veiy 
moderate  terms.  The  Dutch,  aware  that  they  coidd  gain  nothing  by 
the  contest,  gladly  consented  to  negotiate ;  and  plenipotentiaries  met  at 
Paris,  with  a  detennination  on  both  sides,  not  to  permit  questions  of 
mere  form  to  interfere  with  their  arrangements.  While  the  treaty  was 
yet  in  progress,  the  king  foolishly  consented  to  dismantle  his  flee^  and 
dismiss  his  soldiers.  He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  the  Dutch  admiral, 
De  Euy  ter,  put  to  sea,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  squadron ;  and  meet- 
ing with  no  force  capable  of  resisting  him,  dashed  at  the  Medway,  and 
committed,  both  there  and  in  the  Tliames,  great  havoc.  The  naval 
arsenal  at  Sheemess  was  sacked ;  several  ships,  which  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  river,  were  burned ;  and  the  flag  of  England  was  insulted  almost  in 
the  port  of  London.  Great  indeed  was  the  clamour  throughout  the 
country  when  these  disasters  became  known ;  while  the  king  made  haste 
to  enrol  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
taking  revenge  on  so  perfidious  a  people.  But  the  parliament,  which 
regarded  all  levies  of  land-forces  as  directed  rather  against  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  at  home  than  against  a  foreign  enemy,  refused  to  contribute 
to  their  maintenance ;  and  the  troops  being  disbanded,  the  negotiation 
went  on  as  if  no  such  expedition  as  that  of  De  Ruyter  had  taken  place. 
Peace  was  concluded  on  terms  which  the  English  considered  unfavour- 
able, though  it  left  them  in  possession  of  the  valuable  colony  of  New 
York,  which  they  had  won  in  the  commencement  of  the  struggle. 

The  nation  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  treaty ;  and  their  ill- 
humour  fell  upon  Clarendon,  the  chancellor,  who  had  never  been  a 
favourite  with  the  people.  The  nonconformists  hated  him  on  account 
of  his  high-church  principles ;  the  papists  abhorred  him  because  of  his 
hostility  to  their  creed ;  the  cavaliers  considered  him  as  the  cause  of 
the  neglect  with  which  they  were  treated ;  and  the  courtiers  disliked 
him  because  of  his  superior  talents,  and  somewhat  overbearing  manner. 
Clarendon  had  ever  served  his  master  faithfully ;  he  had  even  opposed 
his  wishes,  and  thwarted  some  of  his  designs,  because  he  foresaw  that 
their  accomplishment  would  prove  fatal ;  but  Charles  had  little  feeling 
of  gratitude.  The  Commons  brought  in  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the 
chancellor,  which  was  carried,  without  difficulty,  through  their  own 
house,  but  resisted  in  the  Peers ;  not  through  any  personal  predilection 
for  the  accused,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  unconstitutional  vagueness 
and  generality  of  the  charges.  Clarendon  immediately  withdrew  to 
France,  where,  after  spending  his  last  days  in  seclusion,  which  he 
amused  by  drawing  up  his  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  he  died,  with- 
out having  received  so  much  as  a  kind  message  from  the  prince  whose 
family  he  had  served  so  long  and  so  faithfully. 
If  Clarendon  had  erred  at  all  in  the  advice  which  he  gave  the  king, 
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it  was  in  bis  predilection  for  a  Prench  alliance  that  he  went  astray. 
More  jealons  of  domestic  than  of  foreign  control,  he  h^fi  encouraged 
Charles  to  look  to  Louis  for  support  against  his  own  parliament ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  England  had  been  brought  to  play  a  part 
in  the  game  of  European  politics  very  secondary  to  her  ancient  and 
inveterate  rival.  The  removal  of  the  chancellor  seemed  in  this  respect 
to  infuse  new  vigour  into  the  king's  councils.  Prince  Eupert,  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  Mr.  Secretary  Trevor,  and  the  Lord  Keeper  Bridgman, 
became  for  a  while  his  chief  advisers ;  and  these  being  men  of  honour, 
as  well  as  persons  of  judgment  and  good  sense,  the  attitude  which  Eng- 
land assumed  among  the  nations  was  such  as  became  her.  Louis  the 
Eourteenth,  by  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  of  Castile,  became  the 
next  but  one  in  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne ;  and  though  he 
originally  pledged  himself  never  to  unite  the  two  monarchies,  he  b^;an 
by  degrees  to  treat  that  engagement  as  something  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain.  He  also  took  advantage  of  an  old  custom  in 
Brabant,  which  gave  to  the  female  by  a  first  marriage,  a  claim  of 
inheritance,  where  private  property  was  at  stake,  preferable  to  that 
of  a  male  by  a  second  marriage,  and  pretending  that  his  queen  had 
acquired  a  right  to  that  valuable  province,  invaded  the  Netherlands  at 
the  head  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and  made  himself  master  of  several 
of  its  most  important  fortresses.  Such  a  state  of  things  was  not  viewed 
with  indifference  by  the  able  and  upright  men  to  whom  Charles  had 
given  his  confidence.  They  despatched  Sir  William  Temple,  a  worthy 
representative,  to  the  Hague ;  and  under  his  auspices,  a  triple  league 
was  formed,  by  which  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  undertook  to 
put  bounds  to  French  ambition. 

So  bold,  yet  so  judicious  an  arrangement,  secured  for  England  the 
respect  of  foreign  nations  ;  nor  were  the  proceedmgs  of  the  new  min- 
isters marked  by  less  of  vigour  or  of  wisdom  at  home.  In  Scotland 
some  disturbances  took  place,  which,  as  they  originated  in  the  fana- 
ticism of  a  few  illiterate  men,  were  very  easily  suppressed;  while 
in  L^land,  nothwithstanding  an  impolitic  law  which  forbade  the  im- 
portation of  cattle,  public  tranquillity  was  but  partially  disturbed. 
It  was,  indeed,  in  managing  the  English  parliament — where  the 
parsimony  of  the  Commons  became  daily  more  and  more  inconvenient, 
and  the  Lords  themselves  were  apt  to  forget,  in  the  prosecution  of 
obnoxious  individuals,  what  was  due  to  their  own  dignity  not  less 
than  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  governed — that  the  chief  difficulty  was 
experienced.  StiU  the  tide  of  public  affairs  flowed  on,  upon  the  whole, 
smoothly,  till  the  year  1670,  when  another  change  unfortunately  occurred 
in  the  kmg's  choice  of  his  familiars.  It  was  then  that  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  management  of  five  noblemen,  who,  from  the  initial  letters  in 
their  names,  were  designated  the  Cabal;  and  who,  being  destitute  of 
all  prinaple  themselves,  soon  led  him  into  the  most  flagrant  error^^  q€ 
which  the  consequences  proved  fatal  to  the  cause  oi  'w^ki^V^  ^^a  "Oaa 
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representative.  The  noblemen  in  question  were  the  Lords  Clifford, 
Ashley,  afterwards  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and 
Lauderdale,  than  whom  it  would  be  diificult  to  discover,  in  the  annals  of 
any  country,  a  more  corrupt  knot  of  trading  politicians. 

The  cabal  being  themselves  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  France,  paid 
court  both  to  their  foreign  and  domestic  masters,  by  stirring  up  in  the 
mind  of  the  latter  a  detestation  of  all  parliaments,  and  teaching  him  to 
look  to  the  former  for  the  supply  of  his  pecuniary  wants.  The  better 
to  ensure  the  success  of  their  designs,  Louis  employed  two  able  emissa- 
ries :  one  the  king's  sister,  now  duchess  of  Orleans ;  the  other  a  beau- 
tiful and  fascinating  courtesan,  whom  the  king  took  into  his  confidence, 
and  created  duchess  of  Portsmouth.  At  the  instigation  of  these  advisers, 
Charles  stooped  so  low  as  to  accept  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  French 
king ;  and,  after  obtaining  from  his  parliament  supplies  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  suddenly  dissolved  the  league.  The  country  was  at 
once  surprised  and  disgusted  by  this  procedure ;  but  it  was  not  the  only 
circumstance  which  tended,  at  this  time,  to  alienate  men's  affections 
more  and  more  from  the  reigning  family.  The  ministers  having  pro- 
posed to  lay  a  tax  upon  playhouses,  the  project  was  resisted  under  the 
plea  that  actors  were  the  king's  servants,  and  a  part  of  his  pleasures.;  a 
sort  of  argument  which  Sir  John  Coventry,  a  plain  country  gentleman, 
turned  into  a  jest  in  the  House  of  Commons.  For  this  he  was  waylaid 
by  three  or  four  ruffians,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  guard,  and  after 
a  gallant  resistance  had  his  nose  slit.  The  Commons  were  very  indig- 
nant, and  passed  forthwith  the  act  which  has  ever  since  been  known  as 
the  Coventry  Act,  and  which  rendeired  the  person  guilty  of  a  similar 
offence  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death. 

Not  long  after  this,  two  events  befell,  which,  though  of  very  different 
degrees  of  public  importance,  operated  almost  equally  in  adding  to  the 
numbers  of  the  discontented  in  all  ranks.  There  was  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Blood,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  who  had  engaged  in  a  rebellion,  and 
was  driven  by  the  duke  of  Ormond  into  exile.  He  lay  in  wait  for  the 
lord-lieutenant ;  and  having  surprised  him  one  night  on  his  return  from 
court,  very  slenderly  attended,  seized,  bound,  and  bore  him  away,  with 
the  design  of  hanging  him  at  Tyburn.  The  duke  was  saved  by  his  own 
presence  of  mind,  and  the  timely  arrival  of  his  servants  ;  while  Blood, 
escaping  undetected,  made  an  effort  to  steal  the  crown ;  and  had  so  far 
succeeded  that  he  had  removed  it  from  its  place,  when  he  was  arrested 
and  carried  before  the  privy-council.  By  a  singular  admixture  of  im- 
pudence and  seeming  candour,  the  ruffian  so  imposed  upon  the  king, 
that  he  took  him  into  favour,  and  bestowed  large  grants  of  land  upon 
him ;  while  the  keeper,  a  brave  and  loyal  old  man,  who  had  received  a 
severe  wound  in  defending  tfie  royal  jewels,  was  neglected.  But  so  it 
ever  was  with  Charles,  whom  the  impulse  of  the  moment  continually 
swajed ;  while  his  brother,  at  once  calculating  and  obstinate,  offended  in 
a  3tUl  more  vital  point  the  prejudices  of  the  Bullish  people.     His  wife, 
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the  daughter  of  Clarendon,  having  died  in  communion  with  the  church 
of  Eome,  James  considered  it  unnecessary  any  longer  to  dissemble,  but 
avowed  his  conversion  to  the  religion  of  the  Vatican,  and  openly  prac- 
tised its  ceremonies. 

There  was  at  this  time  no  parliament  sitting,  for  Charles,  as  if  ashamed 
of  the  position  into  which  he  had  thrown  the  country,  prorogued  that 
body  soon  after  the  triple  league  was  dissolved.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, consult  the  representatives  of  his  people  concerning  the  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  into  which  he  had  entered  with  France,  nor,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  apply  to  them  for  the  means  of  supporting  it. 
But  at  the  instigation  of  his  new  council,  he  fell  upon  a  device  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds,  which,  while  it  seriously  interrupted  the  course 
of  public  business,  gave  a  severe  additional  shock  to  his  own  popularity. 
It  had  been  the  custom  for  some  time  back,  for  merchants  and  bankers 
to  supply  to  the  exchequer  such  sums  as  might  be  needed  for  the  public 
service,  on  an  interest  which  was  calculated  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent, 
per  annmn.  The  king  suddenly  shut  up  the  exchequer,  seized  the 
deposits  lodged  there,  and  refused  to  fulfil,  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  the 
tacit  understanding  to  which  the  lenders  trusted.  This  act  created  an 
universal  panic  among  all  the  trading  classes ;  but  when  it  was  followed 
by  a  proclamation,  which  removed  from  nonconformists  all  the  disabi- 
lities under  which  they  had  hitherto  laboured,  the  universal  spirit  of 
Protestantism  throughout  England  caught  the  alarm.  The  lord  keeper,. 
Bridgman,  having  refused  to  afl^  the  great  seal  to  that  document,  was 
immediately  displaced,  and  Shaftesbury  promoted  in  his  room. 

England,  acting  under  the  guidance  of  French  counsels,  was  now  in- 
duced to  wage  an  unjust  and  impolitic  war  with  Holland.  The  Dutch 
defended  themselves  nobly,  though  assailed  by  all  the  power  of  Charles 
by  sea,  and  of  Louis  by  land.  Of  one  great  crime  the  Hollanders  were, 
indeed,  guilty.  A  mob,  in  a  moment  of  false  excitement,  rose  upon  the 
De  Wits,  and  put  both  brothers  to  death  under  circumstances  of 
extreme  cruelty ;  but  the  nation,  uniting  under  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  displayed  a  courage  in  adversity,  and  a  perseverance  in  difficul-' 
ties,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  sufficient  admiration. 
They  were  aided,  indeed,  latterly,  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  as  well 
as  by  Spain ;  but  it  was  chiefly  to  the  English  parliament  that  William 
looked  for  that  assistance  which  neither  Germany  nor  Spain  was  in  a 
condition  to  afford.  To  meet  his  parliament,  however,  was  a  step  to 
which  Charles  entertained  the  greatest  aversion.  Nothing,  indeed,  but 
the  total  destitution  of  his  finances  could  have  induced  Mm  to  do  so ; 
and  when  they  did  assemble,  the  Commons  opened  their  proceedings 
by  demanding  a  revocation  of  the  edict  which  afforded  to  all  classes  of 
recusants  an  absolute  toleration. .  To  this  the  king,  after  some  hesitation, 
assented ;  upon  which,  after  voting  certain  supplies,  they  passed  a  bill 
requiring  all  persons,  as  a  qualification  for  office  under  the  crown,  to 
abjure  in  the  most  solemn  manner  the  doctriive  oi  \.T«\\.^\j\i^\scQ^^\^^^ 
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There  was  no  mistaking  the  design  of  this  enactment ;  it  was  a  blow  at 
the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York.  But  both  the  king  and  the  duke 
were  forced  to  yield ;  and  the  former  securing  a  scanty  aid  in  money,  ot 
which  but  a  small  portion  went  to  the  service  of  the  war,  the  latter 
resigned  his  command  of  the  fleet,  and  withdrew,  as  it  were,  into  private 
life. 

The  readiness  with  which  Charles  receded  from  his  declaration  of 
indidgence,  breaking  with  his  own  hands  the  seal  which  gave  validity  to 
the  deed,  excited  both  the  anger  and  the  contempt  of  Shaftesbury,  who 
conceiving  that  the  design  to  advance  the  prerogative  was  from  that 
moment  abandoned,  changed,  in  revenge,  his  view  of  public  affairs,  and 
went  over  to  the  popular  party.  That  party,  however,  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  powerful  to  influence  either  the  foreign  policy  or  the  do- 
mestic arrangements  of  the  government ;  but  the  marriage  of  the  duke 
of  York  with  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Modena,  by  exciting  general 
disgust  throughout  the  country,  threw  no  trifling  accession  of  authority 
into  their  proceeditigs.  They  declaimed  against  the  procedure,  denounced 
the  French  alliance,  and  threatened  to  impeach  the  king's  ministers.  In 
vain  the  king  removed  Shaftesbury  from  his  councik,  and  transferred 
the  seals  to  the  keeping  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch.  The  opposition  still 
gained  strength :  and  when  his  necessities  compelled  him  to  meet  his 
parliament,  in  Februaiy,  1674,  the  means  of  withstanding  its  reproaches 
were  wanting.  With  some  difficulty  he  screened  Buckingham  fi^m  im- 
peachment, and  was  glad  to  purchase  an  indemnity  for  past  errors  by 
making  a  separate  peace  with  the  Dutch. 

In  consenting  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Holland,  the  king  had,  with 
singular  inconsistency,  required  that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to 
rewill  from  the  French  ranks  a  corps  of  English  troops,  which  served  as 
volimteers  under  Louis.  He  agreed,  indeed,  that  no  recruits  should  be 
sent  over,  but  he  positively  refused  to  withdraw  the  men  already  under 
arms.  His  conduct,  in  this  respect,  gave  much  umbrage  to  the  parlia- 
ment, which  put  the  obvious  interpretation  upon  it,  that  all  the  king's 
predilections  were  still  in  favour  of  a  French  alliance.  It  soon,  more- 
over, became  apparent  to  both  houses,  that  designs  were  seriously  enter- 
tained of  effecting  by  means  of  that  alliance,  vital  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  church  and  state  ;  and,  though  there  existed  little  cordiality 
between  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  they  alike  determined  to  resist 
the  designs  of  the  court.  In  this  the  nation  so  strenuously  supported 
them,  that  the  king,  alarmed  by  the  reports  which  reached  him,  touch- 
ing the  undisguised  tone  of  men's  conversation,  took  the  rash  step  oi 
ordering,  by  proclamation,  all  taverns  and  coffee-houses  to  be  shut  up. 
But  the  proclamation  was  not  obeyed  ;  and  so  daring  was  the  appearance 
of  opposition  in  all  quarters,  that  the  king  was  fain  to  order  its  with- 
drawal. Thus,  through  his  own  mean  subserviency  to  the  court  of 
France,  and  the  folly  and  bigotry  of  his  infatuated  brother,  the  popu- 
Jiuifjr   which   attended  Charles  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign, 
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became  changed  into  a  feeling  very  little  removed  from  positive  ab- 
horrence. 

One  method  which  the  Commons  adopted  of  exhibiting  their  distrust 
of  the  king's  designs,  was  to  clamour  for  an  allitaice,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, with  the  United  Provinces.  They  offered  liberal  subsidies  in 
the  event  of  acquiescence,  and  thereby  placed  their  sovereign  in  what 
was  to  him  the  most  tantalizing  of  all  situations ;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  was  that  within  his  reach  of  which  he  stood  sorely  in  need,  a 
supply  of  ready  money  ;  while  on  the  other,  the  friendship  of  Louis,  with 
all  its  present  and  promised  advantages,  must  be  sacrificed.  Charles 
refused  to  break  with  France;  yet,  willing  to  gratify  his  people^  he 
hastened  to  effect  a  union  between  William,  prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
princess  Mary,  his  brother's  eldest  daughter.  Now,  as  Charles  was  him- 
self childless,  and  James  had  no  son,  this  appeared  to  the  English  people 
tantamount  to  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  ascendancy,  and  they 
received  the  announcement  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  joy  which 
such  a  consideration  was  calculated  to  excite.  In  dealing  with  William, 
however,  Charles  soon  found  that  he  had  to  do  with  one  at  least  as  subtle 
and  far  more  determined  than  himself.  The  piince  would  enter  into  no 
affairs  of  business  till  after  the  marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed, 
alleging  that  it  should  never  be  said  to  him,  that  he  had  betrayed  his 
allies  from  motives  of  self-interest ;  while  after  he  had  secured  the  hand 
of  his  bride,  he  positively  refused  to  come  into  the  king's  projects,  though 
tempted 'by  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  Holland,  in  the  mean  while,  and  a 
still  more  alluring  prize  in  the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  dis- 
appointed his  people,  with  whom  a  Dutch  aUiance  had  been  regarded  as 
the  immediate  consequence  of  the  marriage.  The  parliament,  which 
had  been  summoned  in  April,  was  ftuiher  prorogued  till  the  3rd  of  De-, 
cember ;  Louis  thereby  gained  time  to  press  his  conquests,  and  Charles 
received,  as  the  reward  of  this  act  of  feeble  policy  and  bad  faith,  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  Paris.  Nor  when  driven,  at  last, 
by  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  to  interpose  as  a  mediator  between  the 
belligerents,  was  Charles  either  more  honest  or  more  fortunate.  It  is 
true  that  Louis  lavished  his  treasures  freely  upon  others  than  the  king 
of  England.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  what  was  called  the  popular  party, 
were  in  his  pay  ;  and  these  failed  not,  as  often  as  any  symptoms  of  re- 
conciliation appeared,  to  occasion  a  new  breach  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament.  But  the  result  of  all  was  as  discreditable  to  England  as  it 
was  perilous  to  the  repose  of  Europe.  The  peace  of  Nimeguen  was  not 
concluded  till  after  Louis  had  obtained  permanent  possession  of  Franche- 
Comt^,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  most  important  fortresses  in  Flanders. 


What  induced  Charles  to  make  peace  with  the 

Dutch? 
Relate  the  expedition  of  De  Buyter. 
What  was  the  fate  of  Clarendon  ? 
What  steps  were  taken  to  defeat  the  jMroJects 

of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  P 
How  did  aflhirs  proceed  at  home  P 
Who  were  the  persons  who  formed  the  Cabal  f 


—what  character  is  given  of  them  ? 
In  what  disgraceful  acts  did  they  invidve  the 

king? 
What  gave  rise  to  the  Coventry  Act  ? 
What  other  events  occurred  at  tliis  time  ta 

disgust  the  nation  P 
To  what  mode  of  raising  mone^  dL4  \.\a  Ne^so^ 

now  resoTl? 
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Why  was  a  new  war  waged  with  Holland  P 
What  bill  did  the  parliament  next  pass  ?— what 

was  its  effect  ? 
How  did  the  popular  party  become  all-power- 

M? 


What  proclamation  of  the  king's  was  obliged  to 

be  withdrawn  P 
What  is  stated  as  to  the  marriage  of  Willian^ 

prince  of  Orange,  with  the  princess  Mary  P 
Wnen  was  the  peace  of  Nimegoen  oonduded? 
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1065 


SVGLAVD  Ain>  BCOTLilTD. 

[Charles  II.,  1660.] 
James  II.  (James  VII.) 


7SAH0B. 

[Loais  XIV., 
1613.] 


GBBiLunr. 

[Leopold  I., 
165S.] 


BVJLnr, 

[Charles  II., 
1665.] 


1078  Titns  Oates  gave  information  of  a  pre- 
tended plot  to  extirpate  the  Protestants 
of  England,  September;  in  October  he 
swore  to  the  truth  of  his  statement  be- 
fore Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  who  was 
found  dead  in  a  ditch,  Oct.  17.  Manv 
Papists  were  in  consequence  apprehended, 
ana  several  of  them  executed. 

1679  The  Long  Parliament  dissolved,  Jan.  25, 

having  sat  seventeen  years. 

-—  Dr.  James  Sharpe,  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  murdered  near  that  city  by 
some  of  the  Covenanters,  May  S;  bom 
1618. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed.  May  27. 

— —  The  insurrection  of  the  Scottish  Cove- 
nanters, suppressed  by  their  defeat  at 
Bothwell  Brig,  June  22. 

— —  The  duke  of  i  ork  retires  to  the  Low 
Countries,  but  is  shortly  after  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Scotland. 

— -—  Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury,  died, 
Dec.  4 :  bom  1588. 

1680  A  procuimation  issued,  May  12,  for  sup- 

pressing "the  printing  and  publishing 
unlicensed  news-oooks  and  pamphlets  of 
news." 

Richard  Cameron,  a  Scottish  noncon- 
formist, and  leader  of  the  sect,  called 
after  hun,  Cameronians,  killed  at  Airds- 
moss,  Ayrshire,  July  20. 

— —  The  earl  of  Rochester  died,  July  26;  bora 
1648. 

Samuel  Butler,  author  of  SudihrtUf  died, 

Sept.  24;  bom  1612. 

— —  A  Bill  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  from 
the  throne  carried  by  the  Commons,  but 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  Nov.  15. 

— —  The  return  of  the  comet  of  tliis  year  cal- 
culated by  Halley,  whose  name  it  now 
bears. 

— —  The  first  ship  sent  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  China. 

— —  Sir  Peter  Lely,  the  painter,  died;  bora 
1617. 

1681  The  Commons  voted    that    no    supply 

should  be  granted  to  the  king  until  the 
duke  of  York  were  excluded  from  the 
throne,  Jan.  7 ;  the  parliament  dissolved, 
Jan.  20. 

— —  A  patent  granted,  March  4,  to  William 
Penn,  the  Quaker,  for  the  settlement  of 
a  province  (afterwards  Pennsylvania)  in 
North  America. 

— —  A  new  parliament  assembled  at  Oxford, 
March  21 ;  the  project  of  excluding  the 
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duke  of  York  being  renewed,  the 
dissolved  the  assembly,  March  28. 

1681  Calderon,  the   Spanish  dramatist,   died. 

May  25;  bora  1601. 
Titus  Oates  expelled  from  his  lodgings  in 

Whitehall  by  order  of  the  king,  Aug.  80, 

and  several  of  the  most  violent  par&aiis 

of  the  parliameAt  prosecuted. 
The  penny  post  established  in  London. 

1682  Chelsea  Hospital  founded  by  the  Ung. 
The  duke  of  York  shipwrecked  on  his 

voyage  to  Scotland,  in  May. 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  the  physician,  aathor 

of  Religio  Medici,  died,  Oct.    19;    hom 

1605. 

Prince  Rupert  died,  Nov. ;  bora  1619. 

Algiers  bombarded  by  a  French  squadron. 

The  earlof  Shaftesbury  retires  to  Holland, 

in  November,  and  dies  there,  Jan.  168S; 

bora  1621. 
: Claude  of  Lorraine,  the   painter,   died; 

bom  1600. 

1683  The  Rye-house  plot,  to  assassinate   the 

king,  discovered,  June  14. 
LorcT  William  Russell  beheaded,  July  21 ; 

as  being  concerned  in   the   Rye-house 

plot. 
Colbert,  the  French  minister,  died,  Sept. 

6;  bom  1619. 
The  Turks  defeated  before  Vienna,  Sept. 

12 ;  and  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 
Algernon  Sidney  beheaded,  Dec.  7,  as  a 

party  to  the  Rye-house  plot;  bora  1617. 

Izaak  Walton  died,  Dec.  15 ;  bora  1698. 

1683-84  A  severe  frost  from  the  end  of  Dec. 

to  Feb.  5;   a  fair  held  on  the  Thames, 

and  an  ox  roasted  whole. 

1684  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  one  of  the  parties 

to  the  Rve-house  plot,  is  pardoned  by 
the  king,  but  retires  to  Holland,  January. 

John  Hampden,  Esq.,  fined  £40,000  for 

some  alleged  participation  in  tiie  Rye- 
house  plot,  Feb.  6. 

John  Diitton  and  Titus  Oates  prosecuted 

for  defaming  the  duke  of  York,  and  cast 
in  damages  of  £100,000  each. 

Pierre  Comeille,  the   French   dramatist, 

died,  Oct.  1 :  bom  1609. 

Invention  of  the  modern  telegraph,  by 

Dr.  Hooke,  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society. 

Potatoes  planted  for  the  first  time  in  open 

fields,  in  Lancashire,  having  previously 
been  raised  only  in  the  gardens  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry. 

1685  Death  of  Charles  II.,  Feb.  6. 


fpHE  condition  of  Scotland  had  of  late  become  exceedingly  unsettled 
-*  and  perplexing.     The  Covenanters  held  frequent  meetings  for  the 
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purposes  of  worship,  with  arms  in  their  hands  ;  and  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
or  the  morasses  with  which  the  comitry  abounds,  were  their  temples. 
They  made  no  demand  for  toleration ;  they  rejected  with  scorn  every 
conciliatory  advance  on  the  part  of  the  court ;  they  would  be  content 
with  nothing  short  of  an  absolute  supremacy,  which  should  give  them 
power  to  extirpate  the  abomination  of  prelacy  from  the  land.  Lauder- 
dale, who  was  now  the  king's  representative,  persuaded  the  parliament 
to  pass  a  law,  which  gave  to  the  king  full  authority  over  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal arrangements,  independently  of  the  votes  of  synods  and  other  public 
bodies.  He  enrolled  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  militia,  which  should 
be  liable,  by  an  order  from  the  privy-council,  to  march  to  any  part  of 
England  or  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  Scotland.  Statutes  the  most  arbitrary 
against  nonconformists  were  enacted,  to  enforce  obedience  to  which,  the 
houses  of  many  gentlemen  in  the  west,  where  the  spirit  of  recusancy 
chiefly  prevailed,  were  taken  possession  of  in  the  king's  name,  and  filled 
with  troops.  In  his  private  deportment,  moreover,  Lauderdale  displayed 
an  arrogance  which  corresponded  well  with  the  tyranny  of  his  public 
proceecGngs ;  while  his  coadjutors.  Archbishop  Sharpe,  the  Lords  Hatton 
and  Eothes,  if  they  did  not  surpass,  at  all  events  fell  not  short  of  their 
chief  in  these  particulars.  The  following  account  of  their  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  a  fanatic  of  the  name  of  IVIitchell,  who,  in  1668,  made  an  at-, 
tempt  to  assassinate  the  archbishop,  in  the  High-street  of  Edinburgh, 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  justice  which  was  then  administered 
throughout  Scotland. 

Mitchell  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  the  covenant,  upon  whose 
heated  imagination  the  discourses  of  the  preachers,  particularly  those 
which  described  in  terms  of  strong  commendation  the  exploits  of  Jael, 
Ehud,  and  Mattathias,  had  produced  a  deep  impression.  The  man  of 
all  others  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  Covenanters  was,  at  this  time,  Arch- 
bishop Sharpe,  whom  it  was  customary  to  describe,  even  from  the  pulpit, 
as  an  enemy  both  to  God  and  man.  Mitchell  determined  to  rid  the  earth 
of  such  a  monster ;  and,  regardless  of  his  own  fate,  took,  one  day,  his 
station  in  the  High-street,  where  he  knew  that  the  archbishop's  carriage 
must  soon  pass.  He  had  not  waited  long  ere  the  carriage  drove  up,  and, 
to  his  great  satisfaction,  stopped.  Mitchell  drew  a  pistol,  and  fireid,  just 
as  the  bishop  of  Orkney  had  stretched  out  his  arm  for  the  purpose  of 
saluting  the  archbishop ;  and  the  ball,  being  interrupted  in  its  passage, 
grievously  wounded  the  former  prelate,  without  doing  any  injury  to  the 
latter.  Though  the  street  was  crowded  with  people,  no  one  made  a 
movement  to  arrest  the  assassin.  Mitchell  walked  coolly  away,  and  for 
some  years,  nothing  further  was  heard  of  him  or  his  intentions. 

It  chanced,  a  long  while  after  these  occurrences,  that  Mitchell  intro- 
duced himself  into  the  archbishop's  court,  where  some  persons  were 
imdergoing  examination  on  a  charge  of  recusancy.  The  primate's  eye 
met  that  of  Mitchell,  and  a  strange  suspicion  crossing  the  archbishop's 
mind,  that  he  now  saw  before  him  the  perpetrator  of  ^  ^Qt\S3kfc\  ^>;ito>.^<k 
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ke  caused  him  to  be  arrested.  There  was  not  a  tittle  of  eyidence  oa 
which  to  ground  even  a  charge ;  yet  Mitchell,  being  accused,  and  re- 
ceiving a  solemn  assurance  of  pardon,  confessed  that  it  was  he  who 
wounded  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  while  aiming  at  the  life  of  the  primate. 
He  was  carried  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  required  to  repeat  his  con- 
fession ;  but  being  apprehensive  that  though  his  life  might  be  spared,  he 
should  be  subjected  to  some  other  severe  and  disgraceful  corporal  punish- 
ment, he  refused  to  do  so.  There  had  been  a  rising  some  time  previously 
among  the  Pentland  hills,  which  Captain  Graham,  afterwards  Viscount 
Dundee,  put  down  without  difficulty.  Mitchell  was  questioned  relative 
to  that  movement,  and  when  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  matter,  in 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  been  any  way  concerned,  he  was 
put  to  the  torture.  Bruised  and  battered,  he  was  carried  to  the  Bass,  a 
rock  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  which  was  then  used  as  a  state-prison,  where, 
loaded  with  chains,  and  subjected  to  every  species  of  indignity,  he  re- 
mained some  time,  till  the  privj'-council,  finding  that  he  continued  ob- 
stinate, resolved  to  proceed  with  him  to  greater  extremities.  They  had 
each  of  them  appended  his  name  to  Mitchell's  pardon ;  and  the  deed 
was  become  public  property,  being  deposited  in  the  records ;  yet  they 
brought  him  to  trial,  on  a  charge  of  attempted  murder,  and  swore  posi- 
tively in  open  court,  that  no  pardon  had  been  pronounced.  On  such 
evidence  Mitchell  was  found  guilty  and  suflPered  death. 

But  the  case  of  Mitchell  was  not  a  solitary  one.  Even  women  were 
put  to  death  for  refusing  to  denounce  the  covenant ;  some  of  tfiem  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  barbarity.  Landlords,  too,  were  required  to 
become  responsible  for  their  tenants,  that  they  should  not  attend  con- 
venticles ;  and  when  the  gentlemen  of  the  west  ventured  to  remonstrate, 
eight  thousand  highlanders,  with  a  body  of  royal  guards,  were  turned 
loose  upon  them  to  live  in  free  quarters.  The  king,  however,  knew 
nothing  of  these  atrocities,  and  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  keep  him 
in  ignorance.  While  the  prisons  were  crowded  with  captives,  and  whole 
districts  depopulated  by  sentences  of  outlawry,  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  Scotland  were  forbidden  to  quit  the  kingdom — an  edict,  of  which 
it  was  the  sole  object  to  hinder  them  from  carrying  a  report  of  the  state 
of  their  country  to  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  both  divisions  of  the  empire — ^the 
duke  of  York  having  avowed  his  conversion  to  Popeiy,  and  the  king 
scarce  making  a  secret  of  his — when  the  public  mind,  already  agitated 
by  a  painful  apprehension  of  changes,  was  thrown  into  the  greatest 
alarm  by  one  of  the  most  impudent  forgeries  which  the  wit  of  man  has 
ever  devised.  There  was  one  Titus  Oates,  a  man  of  infamous  character, 
originally  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  latterly  an 
apostate  Jesuit,  who  employed  Kirby,  a  chemist,  and  one  or  two  persons 
equally  obscure,  to  alarm  the  king  and  the  court  with  rumours  of  a 
terrible  conspiracy.  At  first,  Oates  affected  a  desire  of  concealment — 
but  £nding  bow  eagerly  the  public  received  a  tale  which  tended  to  in- 
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culpate  the  abhorred  Papists,  he  went  before  Sir  Edmundbuiy  Godfrey, 
and  made  oath,  that  the  Pope,  and  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  had 
conferred  with  the  Koman  Catholics  at  home  to  put  the  king  to  death  ; 
to  massacre  all  Protestants ;  to  fire  London ;  and  to  render  England  a 
province  of  the  papal  dominions.  The  very  extravagance  of  this  tale 
obtained  for  it  universal  credit,  except  with  Charles  and  his  ministers ; 
and  even  they  were  compelled  to  change  their  tone,  when,  a  day  or  two 
after  Gates  had  made  his  deposition,  the  murdered  body  of  Godfrey  was 
found  in  a  ditch  at  Primrose-hill.  No  language  could  describe  the  terror 
which  so  awful  an  event  created.  The  corpse  of  Godfrey  was  borne 
through  the  streets,  seventy  clergymen  going  before,  and  a  vast  multi- 
tude following.  Coleman,  the  duke  of  York's  secretary,  was  arrested, 
and  his  papers  seized  ;  and  a  correspondence  being  found  between  him 
and  the  confessor  of  Louis,  in  which  strong  hopes  were  expressed  of  the 
final  success  of  Popery,  what  had  once  amounted  to  little  more  than 
suspicion,  became  conviction  in  all  minds.  Gates  received  a  pension  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  was  declared  the  preserver  of  his 
country  by  both  houses  ;  which  vied  with  one  another  in  the  anxiety  to 
investigate,  to  the  utmost,  so  tremendous  a  conspiracy. 

The  success  of  Gates  soon  brought  other  devisers  of  plots  into  the  field. 
Bedloe,  a  miscreant,  if  possible,  still  more  depraved,  went  beyond  the 
original  informer ;  telling  of  armaments  and  projected  invasions,  without 
end ;  and  he,  too,  received  his  reward,  though  not  to  the  same  amount 
as  his  predecessor.  Gn  the  evidence  of  these  men,  and  of  others  of  the 
same  stamp,  Coleman,  a  priest  called  Lreland,  and  many  innocent  per- 
sons besides,  suffered  death ;  for  the  very  courts  of  justice  were  infected 
with  the  madness  of  the  hour ;  and  to  be  accused  by  one  of  the  informers, 
was  tantamount  to  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  The  age,  indeed,  seemed 
to  be  one  of  baseness  and  treachery  among  all  ranks.  Montague,  the 
king's  ambassador,  suddenly  returned,  without  leave,  from  Paris,  and 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  a  letter  written  by  the  treasurer 
Danby,  and  superscribed  by  Charles  himself,  in  which  the  terms  of  Eng- 
land's neutrality  were  fixed,  and  proof  of  the  venality  of  the  king  and 
his  counsellors  afforded.  Immediately,  articles  of  impeachment  were 
exhibited  against  Danby;  while  a  bill  was  hastily  passed,  which 
rendered  Papists  ineligible  to  a  seat  in  either  house.  The  lords  refusing 
to  entertain  the  charge  against  Danby,  and  throwing  out  the  bill  of  ex- 
clusion, a  collision  between  the  houses  occurred,  the  effects  of  which 
Charles  strove  to  avert,  by  dissolving  a  parliament  which  had  continued 
in  existence  nearly  eighteen  years. 

The  eyes  of  the  country  were  at  this  time  anxiously  turned  towards 
the  duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles,  by  Lucy  Walters,  and 
a  young  man  of  slender  capacity,  indeed,  but  of  great  personal  beauty, 
attractive  manners,  and  strong  Protestant  opinions.  Shaftesbury,  now 
a  leader  of  the  popular  party,  had  even  fiattered  the  young  man  with 
hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  throne ;  and  as  the  yo\x\i)a.\\Tcas^^  \i'^^^\, 
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or  pretended  to  believe,  that  a  private  marriage  had  passed  between  his 
parents,  he  lent  to  the  suggestions  of  that  restless  intriguer  a  willing  ear. 
The  duke  of  York  entertained  a  natural  jealousy  of  Monmouth,  and 
when  the  state  of  the  elections  demonstrated  that  the  new  parliament 
was  not  likely  to  prove  more  tractable  than  its  predecessor,  he  refused 
to  go  abroad  when  requested  to  do  so  by  his  brother  till  he  had  obtained 
a  final  declaration  of  his  rival's  illegitimacy.  This  done,  he  retired  into 
the  Low  Countries.  But,  if  Charles  expected  that  the  removal  of  his 
brother  from  their  sight,  would  render  the  Commons  less  violent  or  less 
vindictive,  he  had  deceived  himself.  The  house  no  sooner  met,  than  it 
entered  into  a  dispute  with  the  crown  respecting  the  appointment  of  a 
speaker.  That  being  compromised,  and  a  change  of  ministry  brought 
about,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  passed ;  after  which,  a  bill  was 
brought  in  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession,  and  to  ren- 
der him  an  exile  from  his  native  country.  Charles  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs  Sir  William  Temple,  the  earls  of  Essex  and  Sunderland,  and  vis- 
count Halifax,  and  strove  to  avert  the  storm  by  consenting  to  a  longhst 
of  limitations  on  the  prerogative,  in  the  event  of  the  crown  being  assumed 
by  an  avowed  Papist.  Popular  as  the  new  ministers  were,  they  found  it 
impossible  to  guide  the  Commons,  who  carried  the  Exclusion  Bill  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  sent  it  up  to  the  House 
of  LortU.  In  a  like  spirit,  the  prosecution  of  Danby  was  resumed,  in 
defiance  of  the  king's  pardon  previously  granted ;  nay,  to  such  an  extent 
was  the  arrogance  of  the  Commons  carried  that  they  insisted  on  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  whenever  the  investiga- 
tion should  come  on.  Once  more  was  the  king  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
dissolving  a  body  which  evinced  a  fixed  determination  to  carry  its  own 
measures  over  the  necks  of  both  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature. 

The  display  of  so  much  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  did  not  fail  of  giving  encouragement  to  the  Covenanters  of 
Scotland.  They  still,  indeed,  abstained  from  positive  rebellion,  till  an 
event  occurred,  which,  bringing  down  upon  them  an  accession  of  severi- 
ties, drove  them,  in  sheer  despair,  to  take  up  arms.  Archbishop  Sharpe, 
whHe  travelling  under  slender  escort,  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  fana- 
tics, and  murdered  in  his  daughter's  arms.  The  whole  body  of  Cove- 
nanters were  treated  by  Lauderdale  as  if  they  had  been  parties  to  the 
crime ;  and  the  unhappy  men,  obeying  the  first  law  of  nature,  endea- 
voured to  repel  force  by  force.  A  conventicle  was  attacked  at  Buther- 
glen,  near  Glasgow,  by  Captain  Graham.  The  king's  troops  were 
repulsed,  and  the  insurgents,  elated  with  their  victory,  marched  upon  the 
city,  of  which  they  took  possession.  Multitudes  now  flocked  to  their 
standard,  and  as  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  whom  Charles  sent  down  as 
soon  as  intelligence  of  the  rebellion  reached  him,  was  known  to  be  in 
march  against  them,  they  retired,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand  men, 
and  took  up  a  position  in  rear  of  the  Clyde,  near  Bothwell  Castle.  They 
were  attacked  there  by  Monmoutih,  aivd  d&^eated  with  great  loss.     Bu^ 
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Monmouth,  naturally  humane,  and  willing  to  increase  his  own  popu- 
larity both  in  England  and  Scotland,  used  his  victory  with  great  moder- 
ation. Only  two  preachers  of  sedition  were  executed ;  while  all  who 
would  give  a  pledge  to  live  peaceably  and  obey  the  laws,  were  permitted 
to  return  unmolested  to  their  homes. 

Meanwhile,  the  king's  necessities  drove  him  to  call  a  new  parliament ; 
and,  as  people  were  beginning  to  grow  weary  of  Popish  plots,  and  a  vio- 
lent illness  with  which  he  had  been  seized,  had  awakened  men's  feelings 
in  the  king's  favour,  sanguine  but  ill-founded  hopes  were  entertained 
that  the  next  session  would  prove  much  less  stormy  than  those  which 
went  before.  Another  bill  of  exclusion  was  brought  forward;  the 
memory  of  Oates's  tale  was  revived,  and  several  Eoman  Catholics,  among 
whom  was  the  aged  and  excellent  Lord  Stafford,  were  put  to  death; 
while  violent  resolutions  were  passed,  condemnatory  of  the  prerogative, 
in  branches  affecting  the  existence  of  the  monarchy  itself.  Charles  cut 
short  these  wild  proceedings  by  a  dissolution;  yet,  having  already 
formed  his  own  plans,  and  being  desirous  of  putting  all  parliaments 
decidedly  in  the  wrong,  he  summoned  another  to  meet  him  at  Oxford. 
It  came,  but  in  a  temper  still  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  last.  The 
Commons,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  corrupt  the  stream  of  justice,  by 
endeavouring  to  screen  from  punishment  one  ITitzharris,  a  twofold  traitor 
and  libeller ;  upon  which  the  king,  having  fully  ascertained  that  the  two 
houses  were  at  issue,  suddenly  commanded  their  attendance,  and  dis- 
solved the  parliament.  This  bold  step  succeeded.  The  people  were 
already  more  than  half  won  over  to  the  side  of  the  court,  and  the  dis- 
play of  so  much  energy,  while  it  intimidated  the  refractory,  gave  fresh 
assurance  to  such  as  preferred  a  monarchy  to  a  democracy. 

Prom  that  moment  Charles  appeared  to  have  changed  both  his  per- 
sonal character  and  his  political  views.  He  no  longer  sought  to  conci- 
liate ;  but,  bringing  into  play  all  the  authority  of  the  crown,  he  strove  to 
govern  by  the  exercise  of  a  more  than  common  energy.  All  the  spies 
and  informers,  too,  who  had  previously  served  the  parliament,  turned 
round  upon  their  original  employers,  and  swore  their  lives  away.  Many 
bad  men  doubtless  suffered;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  many  inno- 
cent persons  were  put  to  death  on  no  better  evidence  than  had  cost  the 
lives  of  Coleman  and  the  venerable  Lord  Stafford.  Li  Scotland,  likewise, 
whither  James  had  removed,  the  laws  were  administered  with  excessive 
rigour.  The  earl  of  Argyle,  though  a  loyal  and  brave  man,  was  con- 
demned to  death*  to  gratify  the  malice  of  his  enemies ;  and  the  cot- 
tage, equally  with  the  castle,  beheld  its  inmates  dragged  forth  to  suffer 
the  most  barbarous  punishments.  Now,  though  James  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  authorized  proceedmgs  which  emanated  from  Lauderdale 
and  the  privy-council,  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  him  of  aU  blame ;  for 
his  influence  was  unbounded  both  in  Edinburgh  and  in  London,  and 
he  certainly  never  exercised  it  to  restrain  these  atrocities. 

*  He  escaped  from  prison  in  ^sgulaQ. 
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The  king  felt  his  strength,  and  resolved  to  use  it  in  snch  a  way  as 
should  place  the  country  for  ever  at  his  feet.  He  began  with  an  attack 
upon  the  city  of  London,  which  he  first  of  all  compelled  to  elect  sheriffa 
at  his  nomination,  and  then  deprived  of  its  charter.  The  charter  was 
indeed  restored,  but  only  on  conditions  which  rendered  it  useless  as  a 
safeguard  of  public  liberty ;  while  the  other  corporations  throughout 
the  kingdom  made  haste  to  anticipate  the  working  of  a  royal  commis- 
sion, by  making  a  surrender  of  rights  which  they  found  themselves  too 
weak  to  maintain.  The  popular  party  was,  indeed,  everywhere  pros- 
trate ;  while  two  plots  were  discovered,  to  effect  by  violence  some  change 
in  the  order  of  affairs,  concerning  the  exact  nature  of  which  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  very  intriguers  were  themselves  determined.  One 
of  these,  called  the  Eye-house  Plot,  so  named  from  a  farm  on  the  road  to 
Newmarket,  of  which  Eumbold,  a  maltster,  and  himself  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, had  for  its  immediate  object  the  murder  of  the  king ;  while  the 
other,  in  which  Shaftesbury,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  Lord  William 
Russell,  and  Algernon  Sidney,  were  chief  actors,  aimed  at  a  total  revolu- 
tion in  the  government.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  devisers  of  the 
latter  project  were  all  privy  to  the  objects  of  the  former,  though  two 
men,  Ferguson  and  Eumsey,  attended  the  meetings  of  both  cabals.  But 
though  the  one  aimed  directly  at  the  king's  life,  while  the  other  pro- 
posed only  to  surprise  his  guards,  and  raise  the  city  and  the  Covenanters, 
they  were,  when  betrayed  by  their  confederates,  Keeley  and  Emnsey, 
equally  liable,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  to  the  punishment  of  treason. 
Shaffcesbury  and  Monmouth  escaped  beyond  seas.  Eussell  and  Sidney 
were  tried  and  found  guilty,  on  evidence,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  both  weak  and  irregular ;  and  they  died  as  they  had  lived,  the 
former  something  more  than  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  the 
latter  a  professed  republican,  though  an  admitted  pensioner  of  the 
French  king,  and  a  tool  in  his  hands. 

The  detection  of  these  conspiracies  had  the  natural  effect  of  strength- 
ening the  king's  hands,  and  enabling  him,  without  hazard,  to  take  ven- 
geance on  several  Scottish  gentlemen,  between  whom  and  the  conspirators 
a  confidential  correspondence  had  passed.  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  a  man  of 
merit  and  learning,  though  a  bigot  in  the  cause  of  the  Covenant,  suffered 
death ;  and  ninfe  others  of  less  note  underwent  a  like  penalty ;  nay,  so 
complete  was  the  revulsion  in  public  feeling,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, that  even  Titus  Oates,  once  so  great  a  favourite,  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  calling  the  duke  of  York 
a  Popish  traitor.  But  Charles,  while  he  thus  punished  others,  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  Lord  Halifax,  who  became  a  mediator  between  him  and 
the  repentant  Monmouth ;  and  Monmouth,  having  made  his  submission, 
was  received  again  into  favour.  He  had  scarcely  gained  his  end,  when 
he  retracted  that  declaration.  He  was  immediately  sent  into  banish- 
ment, and  all  countenance  was  withdrawn  from  him. 
Charles  was  now  at  the  height  oi  \ns  ^o^et,  T^hich  he  used  with  too 
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much  deference  to  his  besotted  brother,  restoring  hira,  in  defiance  of  an 
•act  of  parliament,  to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  without  exacting  from 
iiim  the  test  which  the  law  required.  Exc^t  in  this  particular,  how- 
ever, he  soon  began  to  display  a  desire  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  good 
opinion  of  his  people,  and  to  attend  more  than  he  had  previously  done  to 
his  countiy's  honour.  James's  second  daughter,  the  lady  Aone,  he  gave 
in  marriage  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  a  young  man  of  an  amiable 
disposition,  and  a  Protestant.  Even  of  calling  a  parliament  he  had 
begun  to  make  some  mention,  as  well  as  of  forming  a  new  administra- 
tion, when  he  was  suddenly  smitten  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  After  lingering  a  few  days  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
he  expired  on  the  6th  of  February,  1685,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  draw  an  elaborate  character  of  a  prince  whose 
actions,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  speak  for  themselves.  Of  the 
design  of  Charles  to  reintroduce  Popeiy  and  slavery  into  the  kingdom, 
doubts  may  be  entertained;  but  the  proofs  are  irrefragable,  that  as 
during  lus  lifetime  he  gave  no  sign  of  attachment  to  the  constitution  in 
church  and  state,  so  at  his  death  he  avowed  himself  a  Eoman  Catholic. 
It  is  very  possible  that  he  might  have  governed  less  obnoxiously  had 
the  Commons  proved  more  liberal  and  more  confiding ;  but  we  have  no 
right  to  suppose  that  even  in  this  case  he  would  have  ever  governed  well. 
Charles  was  totally  destitute  of  principle  and  honour  as  a  man ;  and  he 
who  in  private  life  is  wanting  in  these  respects,  cannot  act  except-  self- 
ishly as  a  ruler. 


What  was  now  the  condition  c^  Scotland  P 

Of  what  nature  were  the  proceedings  of  Laud- 
erdale? 

Relate  the  treatment  of  Mitchell. 

Describe  the  origin  of  the  Popish  plot. 

What  other  informers  did  the  success  of  Oates 
encourage  to  come  forward  ? 

What  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  ? 

To  whom  were  the  eyes  of  the  country  now 
turned? 

What  steps  were  taken  against  the  duke  of 
York? 

What  disposition  did  the  House  of  Commons 
evince? 

Jtelate  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe. 


How  did  Monmouth  act  towards  tiie  Cove- 
nanters? 

What  was  the  temper  of  the  Oxford  parlia- 
ment? 

How  did  the  king  act  P 

What  change  seemed  now  wrought  in  him  P 

How  was  the  government  of  Scotland  con- 
ducted? 

What  were  the  objects  of  the  Rye-bouse 
plotters  ? 

How  did  the  king  govern  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life? 

When  did  he  die  ?  what  was  his  age  ? 

What  observations  are  made  upon  his  charac- 
ter and  conduct  ? 
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JAMES  II.     1685,  February  5—1688,  December  11. 


1665  The  new  king  goea  publicly  to  hear  mass 
in  St.  James's  Chapel,  Feb.  8;  on  Feb.  16, 
by  proclamation,  orders  the  customs  and 
other  duties  to  be  collected  without  wait- 
ing for  the  sanction  of  parliament;  and 
on  Feb.  18  publishes  two  papers  to  prove 
that  Charles  II.  died  a  Papist. 

— —  Thomas  Otway,  the  dramatist,  died,  April 
14;  bom  1652. 

James  II.  and  his  queen  crowned,  April  28. 

— —  Titus  Oates  tried  and  convicted  of  per- 
jury. May  8. 

— —  The  earl  of  Argyle  raises  a  rebellion  in 
Scotland  in  May,  but  is  taken  and  be- 
headed, June  80. 

— —  Bichard  Baxter,  the  jionconformist,  tried 
at  the  King's  Bench,  May  81,  for  sedition, 
&c.,  and  heavily  fined. 

.—  The  duke  of  Monmouth  lands  in  Dorset- 
shire, June  11;  is  attainted  by  parlia- 
ment, June  16,  and  a  reward  otfered  for 
liis  apprehension ;  is  proclaimed  king  at 
Taunton,  June  20,  and  defeats  a  part  of 
the  Boyal  army,  June  22 ;  is  defeated  at 
Sedgmoor,  July  6,  captured  July  8,  and 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  July  15. 

— —  Judge  Jeffories  appointed  chancellor,  Sept. 
20. 

——  Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  by 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  Oct.  14;  a  large 
number  of  silk-weavers  emigrating  from 
that  country,  establish  themselves  in 
Spitalfields,  London. 

^—  The  king  refuses  to  dismiss  certain  Bo- 
man  Catholic  officers,  though  desired  by 
parliament. 

-—  Murillo,  the  Spanish  painter,  died;  bom 
1614. 

1686  The  armv  in  Ireland  is  rendered  wholly 
Popish  by  the  efforts  of  Tyrconnel,  who 
is  soon  alter  appointed  lord-lieutenant. 

•— —  The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are 
prohibited  from  preaching  against  Bo- 
manism,  March  25;  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don is  suspended  for  not  enforcing  the 
direction,  August. 

— ^  The  king  claims  a  power  to  dispense  with 
the  observance  or  any  i>articular  law, 
April. 


1686  The  king  assembles  an  army  on  Hooni- 

low  Ueath,  where  he  chiefly  paasea  th# 

summer. 
Several  Boman  Catholic  priests  pubUdy 

consecrated  in   the   Chapel    Boyal,  and 

styled  Vicars  Apostolic,  July. 
A   Court   of   Ecdosiastical    Commissioa 

established  by  the  king's  letters  patent, 

July  14. 
The  earl  of  Castlemaine  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  pope,  December. 

1687  The   king   pubushes    a  declaiatiosi  fior 

liberty  of  conscience,  April  4. 

The   king  attempts   to  force  a   Popish 

priest  upon  the  university  of  Cambndge, 
ApriL 

The  fellows  of  Magdalene  college,  Oxford, 

are  commanded  by  the  king  to  admit  a 
Boman  Catholic  as  their  president,  Au- 
gust 14,  and  on  their  refusal  are  expellee^ 
Kov.  16 :  restored,  Oct.  25, 1688. 

Sir  William  Petty  died,  Dec  16:   bom 

1623. 

Newton's  Principia  published  complete. 

The  French  establish  the  settlement  of 

Pondicherry,  which  became  thdLr  seat  d 
goverment  in  India. 

1688  Charity-BchoolB  first  instituted  in  Loodfli^ 

March  25. 

The  king  again  publishes  his  dedarattai 

for  liberty  of  conscience.  April  27 ;  and 
on  May  4  orders  the  bishops  to  cause  it 
to  be  read  in  all  churches;  the  ardk* 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  six   bishops 

E resent  a  petition  to  the  Idng  praying  to 
e  excused  so  doing.  May  18;  they  art 
committed  to  the  Tower,  June  8;  re- 
leased upon  bail,  June  16;  fcrira  4b 
Westminster  Hall  for  a  libel,  and  acquit- 
ted, June  29,  SO. 

Birth  of  a  son  of  James  II.,  afterwards 

.known  as   the  Old  Pretender,   or  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George,  June  10. 

John    Bunyan,    author   of  the   FQgrim'* 

Progress,  died,  Aug.  81 ;  bom  1628. 
Many  of  the  English  nobility  invite  Wil- 
liam, prince  of  Orange,  to  assist  them 
against  James,  Sept. 


TEALOUS  as  the  nation  had  shown  itself  of  James,  while  yet  in  the 
^  line  of  succession,  the  events  which  characterized  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  were  altogether  such  as  to  assure  him  of  the  loyalty  of  his 
subjects,  and  of  their  willingness  to  place  reliance  in  his  promise  that 
he  would  support  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  maintain  inviolate 
the  constitution  both  in  church  and  state.  Loyal  addresses  poured 
in  from  all  quarters.  A  proclamation  by  which  certain  duties  granted 
to  the  late  king  only  for  liie  were  continued,  was  obeyed;  and  even 
his  ill-judged  ostentation  of  reverence  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Koman 
ritual,  though  it  excited  some  pain,  appears  to  have  roused  little 
anger.  The  Commons  settled  upon  him  for  life  an  annual  revenue 
of  six  hundi'cd  thousand  pounds;  the  Lords  were  still  more  com- 
plying in  the  attacks  which  they  made  upon  the  remains  of  the 
Popish  plot.  Titus  Oates,  having  been  convicted  of  perjury,  was 
whipped,  fined,  pilloried,  and  imprisoned ;  while  the  lords  whom  his 
evidence  had  consigned  to  tide  Tonnct  vivii^  ?>vl'i  \x\>\!^vrd^,  «iud  their 
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honours  restored.  There  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  everywhere  a  spirit  of 
confidence,  which,  as  yet^  no  act  on  the  king's  part  had  tended  to  shake, 
when  intelligence  arrived  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  had  landed  in 
the  west,  and  that  multitudes  were  flocking  to  his  standard.  That  un- 
fortunate nobleman,  who  had  withdrawn  in  disgrace  to  Holland,  soon 
became  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  wily  cousin ;  and  he  was  now,  partly 
by  the  management  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  partly  through  the  im- 
patience of  a  few  Scotch  Covenanters,  hurried  into  an  enterprise  which 
could  not  end  otherwise  than  in  his  ruin. 

Monmouth  brought  vnih.  him  a  slender  escort  of  one  hundred  men ; 
the  adhesion  of  the  common  people  soon  swelled  his  numbers  to  six 
thousand.  No  persons  of  rank,  however,  joined  him,  and  ere  a  blow 
was  struck,  the  confidence  of  the  leader  had  departed  more  completely 
than  the  devotion  of  his  men.  He  had,  indeed,  taken  a  desperate  leap 
in  the  dark ;  for  he  proclaimed  his  own  legitimacy ;  denounced  James 
as  an  usurper ;  and  declared  himself  king ;  while  his  first  proceedings 
gave  proof  that,  however  personally  brave,  he  possessed  no  portion  of 
the  moral  courage  which  so  delicate  a  situation  required.  One  affair  at 
Sedgmoor,  near  Bridgewater,  in  which  the  earl  of  Faversham  and  Lord 
Churchill  commanded  against  him,  decided  the  iate  of  the  rebellion. 
The  undisciplined  levies  which  followed  Monmouth's  standard  were 
defeated.  Monmouth  himself,  after  fleeing  twenty  miles  from  the  field, 
was  taken  at  the  bottom  of  a  diy  ditch,  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant. 
He  could  not  expect  mercy,  though  he  implored  it  in  terms  unbe- 
coming his  situation  and  his  rank.  Having  refused  to  betray  his 
accomplices,  he  was  condemned  to  die,  and  underwent  a  sentence 
which  the  unskilfulness  or  timidity  of  the  executioner  rendered  un- 
usually severe.  His  head  was  hewed  from  his  shoulders  by  repeated 
blows. 

While  these  events  occurred  in  the  south,  the  earl  of  Argyle  landed 
in  Scotland;  and,  gathering  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  his  clans- 
men together,  declared  for  the  Covenant.  But  there  were  no  longer 
any  remains  of  enthusiasm,  either  in  religious  or  civil  matters,  north  of 
the  Tweed.  The  Scottish  parliament  seemed  anxious  only  to  establish 
an  unlimited  authority  in  the  crown ;  and  the  people  had  suffered  too 
much  during  the  latter  years  of  Charles's  reign,  to  be  in  any  condition 
to  vindicate  their  own  rights.  Argyle  was  defeated,  and  suffered  death 
bv  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  amid  the  insults  of  a  worthless  court 
and  a  degraded  populace. 

Had  James  used  his  success  aright ;  had  he  displayed  the  slightest 
moderation  in  his  dealings  with  the  vanquished ;  the  rash  attempts  of 
Monmouth  and  Argyle  would  have  proved  eminently  beneficial  to  him. 
As  it  was,  though  repressed  at  the  instant,  they  became  the  remote 
causes  of  his  ruin.  In  England,  the  military  severities  of  Lord  Faver- 
sham and  Colonel  Kirke,  atrocious  as  in  numerous  instances.  tW>j  \«^^w.^ 
proved  only  a  prelude  to  the  slill  more  savage  \>rocee<^^^  oJl  'Oaa  ^css^ 
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justice,  JefTeries.  Tliat  minister  of  cruelty,  having  opened  bis  com- 
mission  in  the  western  counties,  so  browbeat  and  intimidated  the  junea^ 
that  they  seldom  failed  of  bringing  in  such  verdicts  as  he  chose  to  de- 
mand ;  which  were  in  all  cases  followed  by  sentence  of  death,  including, 
as  the  custom  of  the  period  required,  dismemberment  also.  James  dis- 
approved of  these  severities,  and  put  a  stop  to  them  as  soon  as  he  le* 
ceived  an  official  statement  of  the  fact,  yet  Jefferies,  their  immediate 
author,  received,  on  his  return,  the  highest  marks  of  royal  favour :  he 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as 
chancellor. 

From  that  moment,  James  began  to  press  forward  the  accomplishment 
of  his  great  purpose.  He  was  resolved  to  become  an  absolute  monarch, 
only  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  Eomish  religion;  yet  his 
anxiety  to  effect  that  end,  led  him  into  the  adoption  of  practices  which 
must,  of  necessity,  place  the  means  for  ever  beyond  his  reach.  Eaily  in 
the  winter  of  1685,  he  informed  the  parliament  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  keep  up  the  army  which  had  served 
him  so  faithfully  during  the  recent  troubles ;  and  to  dispense  with  the 
exaction  of  the  test  from  its  Eoman  Catholic  officers,  of  whom  a  con- 
siderable number  had  been  lately  introduced.  The  Commons,  though 
with  manifest  reluctance,  returned  a  favourable  answer  to  the  address ; 
the  Lords,  with  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  at  their  head,  voted  that 
time  should  be  taken  to  consider  the  topics  to  which  the  king  had  ad< 
verted,  and  persisted,  in  defiance  of  the  new  chancellor's  menaces,  in 
adhering  to  that  vote.  James  was  very  indignant  at  this  opposition  to 
his  wishes,  more  especially  as  coming  from  a  quarter  where  it  had  not 
been  anticipated.  He  prorogued  the  parliament  without  loss  of  time, 
and,  after  many  fruitless  efforts  to  break  the  spirit  of  individuals,  and 
repeated  prorogations,  which  were  carried  on  for  a  year  and  a  half,  he 
finally  dissolved  it. 

The  fears  of  the  church  party  were  now  thoroughly  awakened ;  and 
the  pulpits  began  to  resound,  as  the  press  teemed,  with  polemical 
discussions,  and  controversial  treatises.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  also,  by  filling  London  with  Protestant  refugees  from  France, 
tended  in  no  trifling  degree  to  keep  alive  the  excitement ;  while  the 
king,  regardless  alike  of  his  own  previous  assurances,  and  of  the  un- 
disguised aversion  of  his  people,  continued  by  all  the  power  of  court 
influence  and  court  intrigue,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  Popery.  Four 
Popish  lords  were  brought  into  the  privy-council ;  the  strongest  induce- 
ments were  held  out  for  the  conversion  of  others ;  the  Test  and  Corpor- 
ation Acts  were  treated  as  a  dead  letter ;  and  the  army  was  as  much 
as  possible  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  the  same  measures  were  pursued  with  a  still  more  unblush- 
ing effrontery,  till  the  moderate  portion  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  them- 
selves  were  forced  to  condemn  the  king's  behaviour  as  injudicious.  It 
was  in  this  crisia  that  the  Churcid  oi  ISiTv^^viil,  \«\5Mi\\.  Wi  in  former 
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times  shown  herself  the  champion  of  loyalty,  stood  forth  in  defence 
of  the  people's  religion  and  liberty,  which  were  alike  assailed.  The 
bishop  of  London  having,  refused  arbitrarily  to  suspend  a  clergyman 
who  had  preached  some  powerftd  sermons  against  apostasy,  was  marked 
out  as  an  object  of  royal  vengeance ;  and,  by  sentence  of  a  Court  of 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  a  tribunal  newly  erected  on  the  model  of  that 
abolished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  !Pirst,  was  suspended.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  repeal,  by  royal  proclamation,  of  all  penal  laws  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs ;  and  the  granting  of  a  general  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  the 
king's  subjects.  The  Protestant  Dissenters  permitted  their  hatred  of 
the  established  church  to  bring  them  into  an  ill-assorted  alliance  with 
the  Papists ;  notwithstanding  that  they  could  not  fail  of  perceiving  that 
no  permanent  advantage  was  ever  meant  to  be  conferred  upon  them ; 
and  they  were  only  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  destruction  of  that 
body,  which  James  justly  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism  all 
over  Europe. 

Having  broken  through  all  the  restraints  of  law  in  Ireland,  by  filling 
every  office,  both  in  the  government  and  in  the  corporate  bodies,  with 
Boman  Catholics ;  having  asserted  in  Scotland,  without  disguise,  the 
irresponsible  authority  of  the  crown ;  having  gone  so  far  as  to  send  an 
ambassador  to  Eome,  and  to  receive  back  a  legate  in  return,  and  there- 
by paved  the  way,  as  he  imagined,  to  the  reconciliation  of  his  kingdom 
with  the  apostolic  see, — James  determined  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
church's  influence,  by  thromng  open  the  universities  to  dissenters.  The 
vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  was  suspended  by  the  court  of  Ecclesiast- 
ical Commission,  for  refusing  to  confer  a  degree  upon  Father  Francis, 
a  Benedictine  monk.  The  fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  were 
expelled,  because  they  presumed  to  disobey  a  royal  mandate,  which 
required  them  to  elect  as  their  President,  first  one  Farmer,  a  convert 
to  Romanism,  and  then  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  a  trimmer  of  his  day. 
But  that  which  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  was  the  issuing  of  an  order, 
that  the  clergy  should  publish  from  their  desks,  after  divine  service, 
a  second  declaration  of  indulgence,  similar  to  that  which  had  already 
appeared.  With  the  exception  of  about  two  hundred  the  whole  body 
unanimously  refused  to  obey ;  and  six  of  the  prelates,  Lloyd,  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester, 
White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trelawney  of  Bristol,  in  conjunction  with 
the  primate  Sancroft,  drew  up  a  remonstrance,  or  petition,  to  the  throne. 
The  king  commanded  them  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  sent 
them,  under  a  strong  escort,  from  Whitehall  by  water ;  but  their  pro- 
gress resembled  more  that  of  men  who  enjoyed  a  triumph,  than  of 
prisoners  on  their  way  to  a  state  dungeon.  Both  banks  of  the  river 
were  crowded  with  spectators,  who  rushed  into  the  water  to  implore  the 
blessings  of  the  bishops,  while  the  guards  themselves  bent  their  knees  to 
receive  the  same  benediction,  and  felt  their  hearts  swell  as  the  ^o^d 
men  exhorted  them  to  fear  God  and  hououi  t\ve  \ax\^. 
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James  was  now  thoroughly  committed ;  and  though  there  were  stOl 
some  about  him  who  would  have  held  him  back  from  the  precipioe,  on 
the  brink  of  which  he  tottered,  the  advices  pf  his  queen,  and  his  con- 
fessor, Petre,  a  Jesuit,  prevailed  over  all  considerations  of  prudence  and 
equity.  The  bishops  were  brought  to  trial  in  Westminster  Hall, 
whither  twenty-nine  lay  peers,  a  vast  number  of  gentlemen,  and  a 
countless  multitude  of  the  lower  classes,  followed  them  in  an  orderly 
but  most  imposing  procession.  For  some  time  the  jury  deliberatedL 
But  when,  at  last,  their  verdict  was  given  of  "  Not  gmlty,"  there  arose  a 
shout  which  indicated,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood,  how  deqp 
was  the  interest  taken  by  the  people  in  their  fate.  It  chanced  that  tli^ 
king  had  that  morning  reviewed  his  troops,  of  which,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  he  always  kept  a  considerable  body  encamped,  on  Hounslow 
Heath.  He  was  in  Lord  Faversham's  tent,  when  a  tumult  of  happy 
voices  reached  him ;  he  demanded  the  cause :  "  It  is  nothing,"  replied 
the  general,  "except  the  soldiers  rejoicing  at  the  acquittal  of  the 
bishops."  "  Call  you  that  nothing  ?  "  said  the  king ;  "  but  it  shall  be 
the  worse  for  them." 

It  was  at  this  momentous  crisis,  when  every  new  day  brought  ftesh 
causes  of  disgust  before  the  people,  that  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  male 
child,  an  event  hailed  with  indescribable  joy  by  the  king,  who  little  ex- 
pected such  a  result  as  almost  immediately  followed. 

The  conduct  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  after  his  marriage,  cor- 
responded in  every  particular  with  the  skill  and  management  with 
which  the  negotiation  had  been  conducted.  As  if  engrossed  by  plans 
for  restraining  French  ambition,  he  kept  aloof  from  all  the  party 
questions  which  agitated  England,  except,  indeed,  that  he  watched  their 
progress  with  intense  anxiety ;  and,  by  means  of  secret  agents,  bent 
many  to  his  own  purposes.  William  was  jealous  of  Monmouth ;  and 
being  well  disposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  alive  the  decaying  spirit 
of  disaffection  in  England,  he  secretly  urged  him  to  undertake  an 
enterprise,  from  which  he  himself  expected  to  reap  all  the  advantages. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  outward  behaviour  to  lus  father-in-law  was, 
at  this  peculiar  juncture,  such  as  became  the  relationship  existing 
between  them.  He  sent  over  six  British  regiments,  which  were  in  the 
Dutch  service,  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  offered  himself  to 
command  the  king's  forces ;  but  it  was  owing  to  the  personal  application 
of  James  that  he  first  openly  took  a  part  in  the  management  of  English 
affairs.  William  had  organized  a  general  league  of  the  continental 
powers  against  France,  which  needed  but  the  support  of  England  to 
render  it  irresistible  ;  and  James,  imagining  that  his  son-in-law  would 
purchase  that  support  at  any  price,  made  an  attempt  to  draw  him 
into  an  approval  of  his  own  measures  for  the  repeal  of  the  lawR 
against  the  Eoman  Catholics.  William,  however,  was  too  prudent 
to  disgust  the  English  nation,  which  looked  to  him  as  a  last  resource 
in  the  hour  of  danger ;  and  hence,  while  he  expressed  himself  ready 
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to  except  nonconformists  of  all  denominations  from  persecution,  he 
would  not  consent  to  the  removal  of  the  Test,  which  he  considered 
as  the  main  bulwark  of  the  established  religion.  Mutual  alienation, 
with  the  prospect  of  an  open  rapture,  was  the  consequence;  which 
William  endeavoured  to  rob  of  its  sting,  by  becoming,  more  and  more, 
the  head  of  the  malcontents  in  England. 

The  intrigues  of  the  prince  had  already  proceeded  to  great  lengths, 
and  his  adherents  were  importunate  that  they  should  be  carried  still 
further,  when  the  birth  of  a  son  to  James  removed  the  last  restraints 
which  prudence,  not  principle,  had  hitherto  imposed  upon  his  am- 
bition. He  found  that  almost  all  the  leading  men  in  England  were 
become  his  friends ;  for  even  the  church  party,  the  most  uncompro- 
mising advocates  of  order,  ceased  now  to  entertain  any  hope  of  a 
peaceable  redress  of  grievances.  The  nonconformists,  likewise,  deem- 
ing the  offers  of  toleration  from  a  Protestant  prince  more  secure  than 
the  caresses  of  a  Papist,  consented  for  the  present  to  lay  party  differ- 
ences aside,  while  the  whigs,  or  country  faction,  in  the  spint  which 
urged  them  to  advocate  the  Exclusion  Bill,  agreed  willingly  to  oppose 
a  king,  whose  conduct  had  fulfilled  the  prognostications  of  his  worst 
enemies.  Even  the  king's  personal  attendants,  the  earls  of  Sunder- 
land, ChurchiU,  and  others,  were  ready  to  sacidfice  their  own  honour, 
as  well  as  their  master's  interests,  to  a  cause  of  which  they- anticipated 
the  triumph.  To  neglect  such  an  opportunity  as  this  happy,  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  held  out,  would  be  to  relinquish  for  ever  his 
views  on  the  English  throne  ;  so  William  began  to  inake  preparations, 
with  aU  the  diligence  and  all  the  secresy  which  belonged  to  him,  for 
one  of  the  boldest  yet  most  politic  enterprises  in  which  a  European 
potentate  has  ever  embai'ked. 


In  what  manner  was  James  received  on  his 

accession  P 
Belate  the  progress  and  result  of  Monmouth's 

rebellion. 
What  was  the  fate  of  the  earl  of  Argyle  ? 
Of  what  barbarities  were  Faversbam,  Kirke, 


and  JofTeries  guilty  ? 
;  great  design  ai( 
to  bring  to  bear  ? 


What  great  design  did  the  king  now  endeavour 


What  was  the  first  occasion  of  difference  with 

the  parliament  P 
What  alarmed  the  fears  of  the  Protestants  ? 
What  new  tribunal  was  erected  P 


After  what  jproceedings  did  the  king  assail  the 
universities  P 

Relate  the  conduct  of  the  seven  bishops. 

What  story  is  related  of  the  feelings  of  the 
army  at  this  time  P 

By  what  event  was  the  king  now  greatly 
elated  ?  what  did  it  prove  to  him  P 

Belate  the  manner  m  which  the  prince  of 
Orange  had  conducted  himself  after  his  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  the  king. 

What  parties  in  England  looked  to  him  for  a 
redress  of  their  grievances  P 

What  may  the  undertaking  be  denominated  in 
which  he  at  length  embarked  P 
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Sirei«i.KI>  AKO  BCOTLAITD. 

[James  II.  (James  VII.)* 

1685.1 

William  and  Mary. 


TSAircx. 

Louis  xrV., 
1643. 


GBBICANT. 

[Leopold  I., 
16&8. 


BPAiir. 

[Charles  II., 
1665.1 


PAPAL 
STATES. 

[Innocent  XI., 

1676.1 

Alexander 

VIII. 


1688  The  king  of  France  sends  information  of  I  1688  The  prince  of  Orange  publishes  a  declara- 
the  preparations  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  tion,  stating  his  reasons  for  ii\v^<^\\\^ 

and  omn  assistance  to  James,  Sept.  28.  '  England,  Oct.  \\  «nv\^TY%  «.\.  ^«Svs^V 
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slays  with  15,000  men,  Oct.  19,  but  is 
driven  into  port  amin,  Oct.  25;  sails 
again,  Nov.  1,  and  lauds,  on  Nov.  5,  in 
Torbay. 
1668  Several  peers  and  bishops  address  king 
James,  urging  him  to  call  a  free  parlia- 
ment, Nov.  17 1  the  king  declines  to  do 
BO  until  the  pnnce  of  Orange  shall  have 
quitted  the   country,  and   immediately 

Eroceeds  to  Join  his  army  at  Salisbury ; 
e  returns  to  London,  Nov.  26,  and  issues 
a  proclamation  for  a  parliament,  Nov. 
SO. 

^-7-  The  king  quits  London,  intending  to  re- 
tire to  France,  Dec.  10,  but  is  stopped  at 
Faversham,  and  brought  back  to  London, 
Dec.  16. 

— —  Judge  Jefferies  seized  whilst  endeavouring 
to  escape  from  London,  and  committed 


to  the  Tower,  Dec.  12. 

1688  Some  riots  occur  in  London,  when  ths 
prince  of  Orange  is  applied  to  for  protec- 
tion, Dec.  11 :  his  forces  take  poaaessioo 
of  St.  James  s  Palace ,  Dec  17,  and  ths 
king  retires  to  Rochester. 

— -  James  II.  fled  from  Rocnester,  Dee.  21^ 
and  landed  at  Ambletense,  in  Franoe^ 
abandoning  the  throne. 

Dr.  Cudworth,  author  of  Th«  ZnidUehud 

Sytitm  of  the  Univtrae,  died ;  bom  1617. 

1680  The  Convention  Parliament,  summoned 
by  the  prince  of  Orange  assembled,  Jan. 
22. 

The  House  of  C!ommons  resolved  that  the 

throne  was  vacant,  Jan.  28,  and  on  F^ 
7,  both  Houses  agreed  on  offiering  the 
throne  to  the  prmoe  and  prinoesa  of 
Orange. 


THE  ^my  designed  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  the  fleet  intended 
to  transport  and  convoy  it,  were  as  yet  incomplete,  when  James 
received  from  the  king  of  France  an  announcement  of  his  danger,  with 
ofPers  of  assistance  both  in  men  and  ships.  He  haughtily  rejected  the 
one,  and  avowed  his  disbelief  of  the  other ;  indeed,  so  far  was  his 
infatuation  carried,  that  he  threw  into  prison  Skelton,  who  had  been 
his  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  because  he  appeared  to  have  sanctioned 
a  remonstrance  with  the  States  on  the  part  of  Louis.  Meanwhile  he 
pushed  forward  his  own  indiscreet  measures  at  home,  tampering  even 
with  the  troops,  and  expressing  much  more  of  indignation  than  of 
surprise,  when  they  refused  to  become  his  instruments  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Popery,  when  a  letter  from  the  marquess  of  Abbeville,  his 
minister  at  the  Hague,  showed  to  him  the  precipice  on  the  brink  of 
which  he  was  tottering.  Both  he  and  his  advisers  became  at  once  as 
mean,  as  they  had  hitherto  been  arbitrary.  The  displaced  lieutenants 
and  magistrates  of  counties  were  restored ;  the  prelates  were  taken  into 
favour,  the  suspension  under  which  the  bishop  of  London  laboured  was 
removed ;  and  the  expelled  president  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  College 
were  reinstated  in  their  offices.  London  and  the  other  corporations 
received  back  their  charters,  and  the  Court  of  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
was  dissolved.  But  neither  these  measures,  nor  the  steps  which  were 
now  at  length  taken  to  refute  a  groundless  calumny  touching  the  child, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  imposed  on  the  country,  availed.  None 
of  his  subjects  gave  the  king  credit  for  sincerity,  while  all  perused  with 
eagerness  the  prince  of  Orange's  manifesto,  which  was  already  circulated 
through  every  town,  and  village  in  the  kingdom. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1688,  the  prince  of  Orange  landed  at 
Torbay,  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men. 
He  had  encountered  a  storm  on  his  passage,  and  was  saved  from  an 
action  with  the  English  fleet  only  by  the  prevalence  of  a  strong  west 
wind ;  and  even  now  it  seemed  for  a  while,  as  if  men  were  afraid  to  join 
him.  But  his  arrangements  were  too  judicious,  and  the  organization 
of  the  kingdom  too  complete,  to  leave  any  reasonable  doubt  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking.    By  degveea,  adherents  came  forward  in  every 
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quarter.  Some  openly  appeared  in  arms,  and  seized  towns  and  fortresses 
in  his  name ;  while  others  petitioned  for  a  free  parliament,  and  if  they 
did  not  raise  their  hands  against  the  king,  at  all  events  embarrassed 
his  counsels,  and  alarmed  his  fears.  But  that  which  affected  James 
most  deeply,  was  the  desertion  of  his  troops,  including  many  officers  of 
the  highest  rank,  in  whom  he  mainly  confided.  Even  Lord  Churchill, 
whom  he  had  raised  from  the  station  of  a  ptge  to  the  peerage,  went 
over  to  William,  and  Prince  George  of  Denmark  himself,  with  the 
Lady  Anne,  the  king's  daughter,  followed  the  example.  Jamesinstantly 
retired  from  Salisbury,  whither  he  had  advanced;  and  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  bring  his  son-in-law  to  a  personal  conference,  issued 
writs  for  the  assembling  of  a  free  parliament.  His  fears,  however, 
continually  worked  upon  by  the  queen,  by  the  Popish  priests,  and  even 
by  the  French  ambassador,  prevailed  at  last  over  every  consideration  of 
honour,  and  even  of  interest.  He  suddenly  sent  away  his  consort  and 
infant  son  to  Paris,  and  after  recalling  the  writs  for  the  new  parliament, 
and  casting  the  great  seal  into  the  river,  he  fled  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  left  London  to  its  fate.  It  is  said  that  these  measures  were  adopted 
by  the  advice  of  the  French  ambassador,  under  the  idea  that  his  sub- 
jects would  gladly  recall  him,  as  the  only  means  of  delivering  themselves 
from  the  horrors  of  anarchy.  It  is  true  that  the  populace  hastened, 
under  the  pretext  of  zeal  in  the  Protestant  cause,  to  commit  everywhere 
the  grossest  outrages  on  person  and  property,  but  the  bishops  and 
nobles  who  were  in  tovm  saw  and  acted  on  the  emergency,  by  seizing 
the  reins  wliich  the  king  had  cast  from  him ;  and,  opening  an  immediate 
negotiation  with  the  prince,  invited  him  to  come  to  their  support. 
William  was  not  slow  in  acting  upon  the  message  thus  conveyed  to  him ; 
he  was  already  far  advanced,  when  an  event  befell,  which  threatened 
for  awhile  to  derange  all  the  plans  which  he  and  his  friends  had  con- 
cocted, and  of  which  they  saw,  in  the  king's  supposed  flight  to  the 
Continent,  the  most  ready  means  of  accomplishment. 

James  had  hastened  to  Faversham,  where  it  was  his  design  to  embark. 
He  found  no  vessel  in  readiness,  and  being  mistaken,  in  his  disguise,  for 
a  popish  priest,  he  was  seized  by  the  authorities  of  the  town.  When 
the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  ascertained  the  condition  of  the 
prisoner,  they  interfered  to  save  him  from  insult,  but  would  on  no 
account  be  persuaded  to  connive  at  his  escape.  He  was  accordingly 
brought  back  to  Whitehall,  and  his  arrival  there,  while  it  excited  the 
compassion  of  the  giddy  multitude,  occasioned  no  trifling  embarrassment 
in  the  councils  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  faction.  It  was  their 
object  to  place  the  king  in  the  situation  of  one  who  had  voluntarily 
abdicated  the  throne ;  and  his  flight,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  attended  it,  had  ftdly  attained  that  object ;  nothing,  therefore, 
could  be  to  them  more  unfortunate  or  more  embarrassing,  than  his 
return  to  the  capital,  where  it  appeared  alike  difi^cuLt  to  (ks3Ji^«SJ0ft.\ss«s. 
as  a  soveieigrn  and  as  a  captive.     But  the  prince,  a  ^etl<Wi\.\s^eaXfc'^  ^^  *^^ 
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part  which  it  behoved  him  to  play,  soon  relieved  his  firiends  from  their 
anxiety.  The  king  was  treated  with  studied  respect;  his  personal 
fears  were  worked  upon ;  he  was  permitted  to  retire,  at  bis  own  request, 
to  Eochester,  and  a  sluggish  watch  kept  over  him.  James,  of  course, 
fled  again ;  and,  being  more  fortunate  on  this  than  on  the  previous 
occasion,  landed  safely  at  Ambleteuse,  whence  he  betook  himself  to  St. 
Germain's. 

So  far  everything  proceeded  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  best 
friends  of  liberty;  for  in  Scotland,  not  less  than  in  England,  the 
authority  of  James  had  fallen,  as  it  were,  of  its  own  weight.  But- 
there  still  remained  an  important  point  to  be  settled :  How  was  the  f , 
government  of  the  empire  thenceforth  to  be  conducted  ?  There  wa» 
not  wanting  men  who  advised  the  prince  of  Orange  to  advance  the 
claims  of  a  conqueror,  and,  assuming  the  regal  title,  to  leave  its  con- 
flrmation  to  the  parliament,  which  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  assemble 
as  soon  as  order  returned.  William,  however,  was  both  too  prudent, 
and  too  well  assured  of  success  by  other  means,  to  adopt  an  expedient 
so  perilous,  because  open  to  so  many  objections.  He  caused  sudi 
members  as  had  sat  in  any  of  Charles  the  Second's  parliaments,  assisted 
by  the  lord-mayor  and  fifty  common-council-men,  to  meet :  and  left 
it  to  them  to  determine  the  course  which,  under  circumstances  so 
peculiar,  it  might  behove  the  nation  to  adopt.  The  peers  and  bishops, 
to  the  number  of  nearly  ninety,  had  already  advised  the  prince  to 
summon  a  Convention,  and  the  Commons  heartily  concurred  in  the 
resolution.  Circular  letters  were,  in  consequence,  written  to  all  the 
burghs  and  cities  ;  and,  in  due  time,  a  body  of  persons  came  together, 
who,  as  they  had  been  chosen  by  the  unbiassed  suffrages  of  the  free- 
holders, may  not  unfairly  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  representatives 
of  the  national  sentiments. 

The  questions  proposed  to  the  Convention  Parliament  were  these : 
Whether  James,  having  quitted  the  kingdom,  had  forfeited  or  abdicated 
the  government?  Whether  the  throne  were  vacant,  and  whether  a 
regency  should  be  appointed  till  the  young  prince  of  Wales  should 
attain  to  full  age,  or  his  claims  be  set  aside,  and  a  new  settlement  of 
the  crown  effected  ?  In  the  Commons,  it  was  carried  without  difficulty 
that  the  throne  was  vacant,  and  that  it  had  become  the  people's  duty 
to  elect  a  new  sovereign.  The  Lords  resisted  both  propositions  for  a 
time,  on  the  ground  that  though  James  himself  might  have  forfeited 
his  rights,  it  was  both  inexpedient,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  that  the  line  of  succession  should  be  changed.  But  a 
frank  announcement  from  William,  that  he  would  not  imdertake  the 
regency,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  wear  a  crown  for  which  he 
should  be  indebted  to  another,  turned  the  balance  in  the  dispute 
between  the  two  houses  in  favour  of  the  Commons.  A  bill  was  in 
consequence  passed,  which  settled  the  crown  on  the  prince  and  the 
princeaa  of  Orange,  conjointly  •,  ^vlvicliL  mttvxsUd  the  administration  of 
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affairs  entirely  to  the  prince ;  which  arranged  the  succession  in  the 
princess  of  Denmark  after  the  death  of  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange  ;  and  in  her  posterity  in  preference  to  that  of  William  by  any 
other  marriage.  But  the  Convention  effected  more  for  the  happiness 
of  England  than  the  transference  of  the  sceptre  from  one  hand  to 
another.  They  annexed  to  this  settlement  of  the  crown,,  a  Declaration 
of  Rights,  in  which  all  the  points  recently  in  dispute  between  the  king 
and  the  people  were  determined  :  and  circumscribed  the  royal  preroga- 
tive within  limits  more  narrow  and  more  exactly  defined  than  at  any 
other  period  in  English  history. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  James  the  Second ;  a  prince  whose  private 
virtues  are  forgotten  in  the  daring  and  pertinacious  attacks  which  he 
made  upon  public  liberty  and  the  religion  of  his  people.  The  setting 
aside  of  the  infant  prince  was  a  measure  of  veiy  doubtful  justice,  but 
the  removal  of  James  himself  from  the  throne,  was  a  measure  dictated 
by  the  first  principles  of  self-preservation ;  and  the  most  inveterate  foes 
to  revolutions  will  readily  admit,  that  it  was  accomplished  with  not 
more  of  address  than  of  moderation. 

The  era  of  the  two  last  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  is  memorable 
for  the  growth  of  science  in  England,  and  the  almost  utter  decay  of 
good  taste  in  the  prosecution  of  English  literature.  Wilkins,  Wren, 
WalHs,  eminent  mathematicians ;  Hooke,  an  accurate  observer  of  the 
microscope ;  Sydenham,  the  restorer  of  true  physic ;  and  Boyle  and" 
Newton,  both  great  philosophers,  the  last  among  the  greatest  that  have 
ever  lived,  flourished  at  this  period.  Dryden,  Otway,  Butler,  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  earls  of  Bochester,  Mulgrave,  Dorset,  and  Ros- 
common ;  these,  together  with  the  marquis  of  Halifax  and  Sir  William 
Temple,  were  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  the  day.  But  though 
to  all  be  conceded  some  share  of  genius — to  several,  genius  of  a  very 
high  order — stiU  there  pervades  their  pages  generally,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  Temple,  and  some  pieces  of  Dryden  and  of  Butler,  a 
taste  so  depraved  and  vicious,  that  the  reader  is  apt  to  experience  almost 
as  much  of  disgust  as  of  satisfaction,  even  when  perusing  their  most 
admired  productions. 

Charles  the  Second  maintained  a  standing  array  of  five  thousand  men ; 
James  increased  it  at  first  to  eight,  but  eventually  to  thirty  thousand. 
Both  princes  neglected  the  militia,  but  were  attentive  to  maritime 
affairs ;  and  under  both,  the  royal,  equally  with  the  mercantile  navy  of 
the  empire,  flourished.  Various  new  arts,  moreover,  were  introduced 
into  the  country  at  this  time,  such  as  the  dyeing  of  woollen  cloth,  the 
manufacture  of  hats,  silks,  glass,  and  crystal ;  while  the  erection  of  a 
Board  of  Trade,  in  1670,  gives  proof  that  commerce  had  taken,  even 
then,  a  prodigious  start.  The  necessary  consequence  of  all  this  was,  a 
Tast  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  luxury,  rather  than  of 
refinement,  among  all  classes. 

It  is  to  Charles  the  Second  that  the  Royal  Society  \a  \iA<^\ft^lcftN^^ 
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charter ;  and  to  the  sarae  prince,  or 
the  worn-out  soldiers  of  the  British 
Hospital. 

How  did  kinff  James  act  npon  becoming  ae- 

3aainted  with  the  intentions  of  the  prince  of 
•range  ? 
What  effect  did  his  concessions  produce  upon 

hiw  subjects  ? 
How  was  the  prince  received  upon  his  landing  ? 
Bv  whom  was  he  shortly  joined  ? 
What  steps  were  taken  by  the  king  ?  what  did 

he  expect  would  be  their  effect?  how  was 

he  disappointed  ? 
Belate  the  events  which  took  place  up  to  the 


rather  to  his  mistress,  Nell  Gwynne, 
army  owe  the  comforts  of  Chelsea 


{     final  departure  of  the  king. 
In  what  manner  was  a  parliament  now 

bled? 

What  auestions  came  before  them  ? 
How  did  they  decide  ? 
Wliat  were  their  other  proceedings  9 
What  remark  is  made  upon  the  new  Mttt*- 

inent  ? 
What  is  remarked  of  the  literatore  of  Um  lasi 

two  reigns  ? 
What  other  matters  are  noticed  P 
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SirGLAKS  LSD  SCOTLAI7D. 


[William  and  Mary,  1689.] 


William  III. 


vsAircx. 


[Louis  XIV., 
1648.] 


8PA.nr. 


[Charles  II., 
1665.] 


TATAI, 
BTATXB. 


[Alexander 
VIII.,  1689.1 
InnooentXIL 


WILLIAM  III.  AND  MARY  II.    1689,  Feb.  13—1694,  Dec,  28. 


Eine  William    and  Queen    Mary   pro- 
claimed, Feh.  18. 

—  The  late  kine  James  lands  at  Kinsale,  in 

Ireland,  with  5000  French  troops,  March 

22. 
— —  The  kine  and  queen  crowned,  April  11. 
Judge  Jefferies  died  in  the  Tower,  April 

19. 
— —  The    city  of  Londonderry  invested  hy 

James's  army,  April  20 ;  tne  siege  raised, 

July  81. 

—  War  declared  hy  England  against  France, 

May  7. 
•—  The  Toleration  Act  passed  in  England, 

May  24. 
'——  Titus  Oates  pardoned,  and  pensioned,  May 

81. 

—  Battle  of  Killycrankie,  in  which  Viscount 

Dundee,  James's  general  in  Scotland,  is 

killed,  July  17- 
~—  Episcopacy  abolished  in  Scotland.July  22. 
'——  Thomas  Sydenham,  the  physician,  died, 

Dec.  29 ;  born  1624. 
.—  Several  bishops  deprived  for  not  taking 

the  oath  of  allegiance  to  king  William. 

—  The  resolution   to   acquire   territory   in 

India  first  made  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  Tegnapatam  purchased,  and  Fort 
St.  David  built. 

1690  The  English  and  Dutch  fleets  defeated  hy 
the  French  off  Beachy-head,  June  80. 

— —  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  Ireland,  between 
WJUiam  and  James  II.,  July,  the  latter 
being  defeated,  and  quilting  Ireland 
BboaOfaiter, 


1690  Limerick   is  besi^^  by   WilUam,  hot 

without  success. 

Robert   Barclay,   the    Apologist  of  the 

Quakers,  died,  Oct.  8;  bom  I^.  2S»  IMS. 

1691  The  manufacture  of  white   paper  ockd* 

menced  in  England. 
Gteorge  Fox,  tne  Quaker,  died,  Jan.  ISj 

bom  1624. 

The  massacre  of  Olencoe,  Feb.  IS. 

Athlone  taken  by  General  Ginckel,  July 

1 ;  and  Aghrim,  July  12. 

—  Limerick  surrenders  to  General  GinckeL 

Oct.  8;  when  the  celebrated  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  securing  favourable  terms  to 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  is  entered 
into ;  the  English  government,  however, 
refuse  to  ratify  it. 
Richard  Baxter  died,  Dec.  8 ;  bom  1615. 

—  Robert  Boyle,  the  philosopher,  died,  DeOi 

80 ;  born  1626. 

1692  Ellas  Ashmole  died,  May  IS;  bora  1617. 
The  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  commanded 

by  Admiral  Russell,  defeat  the  Frendi 
off  La  Hogue,  May  19« 

1693  An   address  sent  to  the  king  flrom  the 

Commons,  Feb.  25,  praying  nim  to  dit> 

solve  the  East  India  Company  on  three 

years'  notice. 
The  charter  of  the  East  India  Comnmr 

forfeited  through  non-pajnnent,  by  lum 

25,  of  a  tax  01  5  per  cent,  levied  on  all 

joint'Stock  companies. 
King  William  defeated  by  the  Freooh  aft 

the  battle  of  Nier-Landen,  July  ^ 
\ k  iMkNv  cSfcoxVAT  g^ranted  to  the  JSut  IikUt 
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Cdmpaaj  by  the  king,  Oct.  7 ;  the  right 
of  the  crown  virtually  denied  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Commons,  "that  it 
was  the  right  of  all  Englishmen  to  trade 
to  the  East  Indies  or  any  part  of  the 
world,  unless  prohibited  by  act  of  par- 
liament." 

1093  Bancroft,  the  deprived  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, died,  Nov.  24 ;  bom  1617. 

IGM  The  subscribers  to  a  loan  to  the  govern- 
ment of  £1,200,000  at  8  per  cent.,  incor- 
X>orated  as  "the  Governor  and  Company 


of  the  Bank  of  England,"  by  royal  char- 
ter, granted  July  27,  pursuant  to  act  of 
parliament,  to  contiuoe  till  12  months' 
notice  after  Aug.  1, 1705. 

1694  Dr.  John  Tillotson,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbaiy,  died  Oct.  24 ;  bom  Oct.  1630. 

An  act  ror  the  frequent  meeting  of  parlia- 
ments, called  the  Triennial  Act,  passed, 
Dec.  22. 

An  act  x>a88ed  allowing  counsel  to  persons 

charged  with  treason. 

Queen  Mary  died,  Dec.  28 ;  bom  1661 . 


'PHE  revolution  was  now  completed,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland ; 
-■-  for  the  latter  country  had  even  anticipated  the  former,  and,  in  a  con- 
vention from  which  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  dynasty  unwisely  with- 
drew themselves,  the  crown  was  settled  upon  William  and  Mary. 
Viscount  Dundee  retired  to  the  hills,  where  he  gathered  a  bold  and 
hardy  band  around  him ;  and  the  duke  of  Gordon,  chiefly  swayed  by 
his  counsels,  kept,  for  a  while,  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  in  the  name  of 
his  old  master ;  but  the  majority  of  the  people  were  decidedly  favour- 
able to  the  change ;  and  the  opposition,  both  of  Dundee  and  of  Gor- 
don, though  gallant,  and  to  themselves  highly  honourable,  availed 
nothing.  The  Convention  became  a  parliament ;  it  passed  laws ; 
demanded  a  redress  of  grievances,  prominent  among  which  were  the 
abolition  of  Episcopacy,  and  a  modification  of  the  powers  exercised  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles ;  and  if,  in  the  latter  instance,  it  prevailed 
only  in  part,  in  the  former  it  succeeded  entirely.  William  accepted 
the  proffered  allegiance  of  the  Presbyterians  on  their  own  terms,  and 
the  church-government  of  Scotland  was  vested,  as  it  has  ever  since 
continued,  in  presbyteries,  synods,  and  a  general  assembly. 

William  had  not  long  occupied  the  throne,  when  the  spirit  of  faction, 
which  a  sense  of  common  danger  seemed,  for  a  brief  space,  to  have  lulled 
asleep,  awoke  again  into  fresh  vigour.  His  personal  demeanour,  indeed, 
both  in  public  and  private,  was  well  calculated  to  produce  that  result, 
for  William  had  nothing  of  the  frankness  about  him  which  Englishmen 
love ;  his  eagerness  to  reign  likewise,  his  undisguised  love  of  prerogative, 
and  his  partiality  to  foreign  mercenaries,  excited  serious  alarm  among 
the  Whigs ;  while  his  schemes  for  the  admission  of  nonconformists  to 
equal  rights  and  privileges  with  the  members  of  the  established  church, 
disgusted  aU  who  adhered  conscientiously  to  her  communion.  To  such 
a  height,  indeed,  were  these  jealousies  carried,  that,  at  one  moment, 
there  appeared  to  be  at  least  as  strong  an  inclination  to  recall,  as  there 
had  been  to  expel,  the  banished  monarch.  But  William  was  a  waiy, 
not  less  than  a  bold,  politician ;  and  as  it  was  his  peculiar  ambition  to 
be  accounted  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Europe,  he  yielded  many  things 
to  his  English  subjects,  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  supplies  of  men 
and  money.  Finding  that  he  could  not  overbear  the  rough  humours 
of  the  Commons,  he  endeavoured  to  win  them  by  concessions,  and,  if 
he  never  thoroughly  ingratiated  himself  into  their  good  opinion,  he  at 
all  events  escaped  the  display  of  any  determmate\^-\iO^\i^^^^^Q5v^. 
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It  was  well  for  William  that  lie  possessed  sufScient  self-control  to  give 
lip,  without  a  struggle,  much  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart ;  for  the 
friends  of  James,  though  overawed  for  the  moment,  were  by  no  means 
trodden  into  the  dust.  Dundee  appeared  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  force,  which  would  have  doubtless  swelled  as 
it  went  onward,  had  not  its  chivalrous  leader  fallen  by  one  of  the  last 
shots  iired,  aHer  he  had  defeated  the  troops  of  the  government  in  the 
pass  of  Killycrankie.  Still  the  embers  of  disaffection  continued  to  smoul- 
der ;  while,  in  Ireland,  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel  stirred  up  so  fierce  a  spirit, 
that  except  a  few  places  in  the  north,  where  Protestant  colonies  were 
established,  the  whole  country  declared  for  the  house  of  Stuart.  The 
consequence  was,  that  when,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1689,  James  landed' 
at  Kinsale,  with  stores  and  arms  from  France,  he  found  nine-tenths  of 
the  population  eager  to  bid  him  welcome  :  out  of  these,  an  army,  both 
numerous  and  weU-appointed,  was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which,  the 
king  dejure,  as  his  partisans  fondly  termed  him,  hastened  to  assert  his 
rights  against  those  who  adhered  to  the  standard  of  the  king  dejacto. 

It  is  said  that  James  was  strongly  urged,  by  some  of  the  ablest  as  weU 
as  trustiest  of  his  adherents,  to  throw  himself  at  once,  with  thirty  thou- 
sand Irish  troops,  into  Scotland  or  the  west  of  England ;  but  the  coun- 
sels of  others,  who  spoke  of  the  dangers  of  an  enemy  in  the  rear,  pre- 
vailed, and  this  bold,  but  obviously  judicious  scheme,  was  abandoned. 
He  marched  into  the  north,  and  opened  a  campaign  of  sieges,  which  led 
to  disaster  and  disgrace  in  all  quarters.  Londondeny,  an  inconsiderable 
place,  and  held  by  a  feeble  garrison,  baffled  all  his  efforts  for  many 
weeks ;  and  he  was  compelled,  after  committing  under  its  walls  acts  of 
the  most  wanton  cruelty,  to  raise  the  siege.  The  loss  of  the  Jacobites 
in  this  operation,  fell  not  short  of  nine  thousand  men.  A  like  result 
attended  their  attempt  to  reduce  the  Castle  of  Crom ;  while,  at  Newtown 
Butler,  a  party  of  Protestants  put  to  the  rout  more  than  thrice  their 
numbers,  pursuing  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  securing  all  their 
^3gg&g6  and  colours.  Nor  was  it  in  the  field  alone  that  James  showed 
himself  imequal  to  the  task  of  subduing  and  governing  Ireland.  He  be- 
came a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  popish  priests.  All  his  acts,  indeed,  as 
well  as  the  acts  of  the  parliament  which  he  summoned,  tended  more  and 
more  to  render  desperate  the  resistance  of  one  portion  of  the  conmiunity ; 
while  the  more  right-thinking,  even  of  his  own  party,  beheld  with  dis- 
gust that  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  other.  Property 
was  confiscated  without  remorse ;  the  coin  was  debased,  the  fundamentid 
laws  of  the  land  were  set  aside,  till  even  of  his  own  officers  there  were 
some  who  began  to  doubt  whether  the  cause  which  they  had  espoused 
were  not  accursed  of  Heaven. 

While  James  was  thus  undermining  his  own  influence,  William  had 
become,  almost  to  an  equal  degree,  unpopular.    So  intently  was  he  occu- 
pied in  pushing  his  schemes  of  foreign  policy,  that  the  cries  of  the  Irish 
Protestants  for  aid  were  unlieeded, 'w\v\\e  T^^m<eeA.«.^r  regiment  passed 
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over  to  the  Low  Countries,  as  if  there,  ajid  not  in  Ireland,  the  great  battle 
were  to  be  fought.  At  last,  however,  tl^^  force  of  public  opinion, 
together  with  a  sense  of  the  real  magnitude  qf  the  evil  itself,  induced 
him  to  act  with  greater  vigour.  James  had  neld  his  court  in  Dublin 
about  six  months,  when  the  duke  of  Schomberg  crossed  the  Channel 
with  an  English  army ;  but  Schomberg  was  cautious,  and  after  reducing 
a  few  forts  of  little  value,  he  established  a  sort  of  standing  camp,  in  a 
peculiarly  insalubrious  situation ;  and  suffered  more,  in  the  course  of  one 
winter,  from  the  ravages  of  disease,  than  he  would  have  done  by  the 
most  active  campaign. 

The  bad  success  of  Schomberg's  expedition,  the  defeat  of  an  English 
Bouadron  off  Beachy-head,  and  a  renewed  attempt  to  shake  the  influence 
of  the  established  church,  by  introducing  sweeping  changes  into  her 
liturgy  and  articles,  excited  against  the  king  such  a  storm  of  unpopu- 
larity in  all  quarters,  that  he  had  well  nigh  sunk  under  it.  Whatever 
measure  the  minister  proposed  was  invariably  resisted.  William  was 
anxious,  from  the  most  obvious  motives  of  sound  policy,  to  pass  an  act 
of  indemnity,  in  wliich  all  who  had  opposed  his  government  might,  on 
certain  conditions,  be  included.  The  Commons  not  only  refused  to  en- 
tertain the  project,  but  made  a  movement  to  prosecute,  with  savage  fero- 
city, such  as  had  rendered  themselves  most  conspicuous  by  their  talent 
and  their  daring.  They  voted  supplies  for  the  continuance  of  the  war 
scantily,  and  -accompanied  the  boon  with  a  demand  for  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  late  failures  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  general  inefficiency  of 
the  king's  fleets  and  armies.  So  bitter,  indeed,  was  the  rancour  of  the 
Whigs,  (for  of  them  was  the  present  house  mainly  composed,)  that 
William  would  have  willingly  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Tories,  had  not  these  obstinately  insisted  on  an  exemption  from  all 
pledges  of  which  it  seemed  to  be  the  inevitable  effect  to  bring  about  a 
rupture  with  the  exiled  family.  A  partial  change  in  the  ministry  was 
effected ;  and  then,  by  playing  one  party  against  another,  and  occasion- 
ally threatening  both,  that,  if  they  pressed  him  too  hard,  he  would  aban- 
don the  throne  altogether,  William  contrived,  in  spite  of  frequent  in- 
surrections and  revolts,  of  which  the  Whigs  were  the  prime  movers,  to 
guide  the  helm  of  state  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when,  after  appointing  the  queen  sole  regent 
during  his  absence,  William  set  out  on  the  4th  of  June,  1690,  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  Ireland.  He  landed  at  Carrickfergus  on 
the  14th ;  reviewed  his  army,  which  amounted  in  all  to  thirty-six  thou- 
sand men,  and  set  out  immediately  afterwards  in  search  of  James,  with 
the  intention  of  forcing  him  to  a  battle.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1690,  on  a  position  ably  chosen  by  James's  general,  in  rear  of 
the  Boyne,  a  broad  and  deep  river,  of  which  the  English  were  compelled 
to  force  the  passage  at  two  narrow  bridges  and  three  difficult  fords.  But 
though  both  sides  fought  bravely,  for  the  Irish  more  than  onctt  bea.^.  W^ 
the  assailants^  and  themselves  rallied  with  adimityb\<&  eoTcc^Ck^>ax^>  >s^^^ 
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they  had  been  driven  from  their  first  alignement,  the  fortune  of  William, 
which  had  more  than  onca  trembled  in  the  balance,  prevailed.  The 
Jacobites  were  driven  from  their  strong  ground  with  the  loss  of  fifteen 
hundred  men ;  while  that  of  the  victors  scarcely  amounted  to  six 
hundred. 

The  English  had  to  deplore  the  fall,  in  this  encounter,  of  the  brave 
old  duke  of  Schomberg,  who  was  shot  by  a  musket-ball,  while  foi'ding 
the  river ;  the  Irish  had  to  mourn  their  unaccountable  and  unlooked-for 
desertion  by  James  himself.  That  ill-fated  monarch,  who  stood  aloof 
during  the  battle,  no  sooner  saw  that  the  day  went  against  him,  than  he- 
flew  on  horseback  to  Dublin,  where  he  paused  only  long  enough  to 
throw,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  public  affairs  into  total  confusion.  He  then, 
hastened  to  Waterford,  where  he  embarked  for  France ;  while  his  rival 
pushing  upon  the  capital,  made  himself,  without  resistance,  master  of  all 
the  springs  of  government.  These  he  soon  set  in  motion ;  afler  which 
he  marched  into  the  provinces,  and  entered  upon  a  series  of  sieges,  which 
he  carried  on  for  a  while  without  adequate  preparation,  and  with  very  in- 
different success.  But  that  which  William  himself  failed  to  effect,  his 
able  successor  in  arms  easily  accomplished.  The  king,  returning  to 
England  in  September,  sent  the  earl  of  Marlborough  to  supply  his  place; 
by  whom  Cork  and  Kinsale  were  reduced  ;  the  French  auxiliaries  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  on  capitulation  ;  and  peace,  or  rather  the  appearance 
of  peace,  was  restored  for  a  time  to  Ireland. 

Several  of  the  English  bishops  entertained  conscientious  scruples 
touching  the  lawfulness  of  transferring  their  allegiance  from  James  to 
William;  and  in  their  number  were  included  the  archbishop,  with 
those  of  his  brethren  who  had  set  the  example  of  non-compliance  with 
the  dictates  of  the  late  king's  tyranny.  It  was  natural  that  they  should 
be  deprived  of  their  temporalities,  and  even  inhibited  from  discharging 
their  spiritual  functions  within  the  realm ;  yet  such  were  men's  opinions 
in  the  case,  that  the  king  did  not  venture  to  fill  up  the  sees,  as  if  the 
common  casualties  of  life  had  rendered  them  void.  A  wild,  undigested 
plot  for  the  restoration  of  James  was  detected  about  the  time  of  the 
king's  return  from  Ireland,  in  which  one  of  these  prelates.  Turner,  of 
Ely,  proved  to  be  concerned.  William's  scruples  were  immediately 
removed,  and  the  guilt  of  one  obstinate  bishop  was  transferred  to  all. 
Their  sees  were  declared  vacant ;  the  chapters  were  commanded  to 
proceed  to  new  elections ;  and.  Dr.  Tillotson  setting  the  example,  by  sup- 
planting archbishop  Sancroft,  all  the  rest  were  in  due  time  filled  up. 
So  decisive  a  proceeding  gave  rise  to  much  acrimonious  controversy,  in 
conducting  which,  a  great  deal  of  ability  was  displayed  on  both  sides ; 
but  William  was  not  induced  by  it  to  recede  one  step,  or  to  deviate,  in 
his  future  coui«e,  from  the  line  which  he  had  previously  marked  out. 
Even  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  so  soon  as  it  began  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  a  refractory  spirit,  was  taught,  by  the  abrupt  dissolution  of 
its  assembly,  that  the  hand  of  a  master  was  over  it     All  these,  however, 
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and  indeed,  every  other  act  of  the  govemiflent,  which  bore,  or  appeared 
to  bear,  on  domestic  matters  alon6,  were  regaided  by  the  king  as  very 
secondary,  in  point  of  importance,  to  the  manfcgement  of  the  league 
against  France.  To  concoct  that  lea^e  had  been  the  great  end  of  his 
existence,  while  yet  prince  of  Orange  ;  to  wield  and  support  it  with  the 
power  of  England,  was  now  his  chief  ambition.  He  hastened,  therefore, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  escape  from  the  routine  of  a  court  life,  and,  carry- 
ing Marlborough  along  with  him,  passed  over  into  Holland,  where, 
early  in  June,  1691,  he  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army. 
The  war  in  which  he  was  engaged,  in  its  details,  at  least  by  land, 
was  generally  unfavourable  to  the  honour  of  the  English  arms ;  in  its 
results,  it  unquestionably  proved  the  means  of  preserving  the  liberties, 
iiot  only  of  England,  but  of  Europe.  It  began  in  1689,  and  continued, 
without  intermission,  till  1697.  It  was  carried  on,  like  almost  all  con- 
tinental wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  rather  by  manoeuvre  than 
by  fighting.  The  hostile  armies  appeared  in  the  field  in  spring ;  they 
watched  one-  another ;  moved  from  position  to  position ;  laid  siege  to 
towns,  which  they  sometimes  took,  and  sometimes  failed  in  taking ;  but 
a  general  action  was  an  event  of  very  rare  occurrence,  into  which 
nothing  but  the  last  extremity  could  drive  the  leaders  of  either  party. 
It  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  the  opmion  of  the  great  men  of  the  age,  that 
soldiers  were  intended  to  parade  rather  than  to  fight,  and  that  provinces 
ought  to  be  lost  or  won  rather  by  rules  of  art  than  by  valour.  Thus, 
though  engaged  in  frequent  skirmishes,  and  though  repeatedly  forced 
to  give  gi'ound,  and  to  abandon  the  attack  of  fortified  places,  William 
fought  but  two  great  battles  throughout  the  whole  war.  On  the  6th  of 
July,  1693,  he  attacked,  with  an  army  weakened  by  numerous  detach- 
ments, the  duke  of  Luxembourg,  at  Steenkirk,  and  was  defeated ;  while 
on  the  28th  of  July,  the  same  Luxembourg  became  the  assailant,  at 
Nier-Landen,  and  was  again  successful.  In  the  reduction  of  Huy,  in 
the  assault  and  captm*e  of  Namur,  and  in  other  affairs  of  less  import- 
ance, the  English  troops  found  opportunities  of  displaying  their  valour ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  larger  operations  were  against  them ;  a  cir- 
cumstance, of  which  it  needed  but  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  to  demon- 
strate that  the  cause  must  be  sought  for  either  in  the  errors  of  the 
system,  or  in  the  want  of  adequate  skill  in  their  commander. 
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li0M  The  firrt  Eddjstone  Ui^honee  begun  bv 
Henry  Wlnstsnler;  a  light  firbt  exhi- 
bited Not.  is,  leW. 

—  The  Balm  of  Gilcad  fir  introdoeed  into 
England  from  Virginia,  before  thia  jear. 

— —  Galieo'printing  commenced  in  Enaand 
on  the  banka  of  the  Thamee  at  Rich- 
mond, bj  a  Frendmian;  introdnoed  into 
Lancawter,  17GS. 

Ifl07  Bank  of  England  charter  reneired  tm 
twrive  montba'  notice  aita-  Ang.  1, 1710. 

— —  Peace  concluded  between  the  En^iah, 
Frendi  and  Spaniah,  and  Dotch  plmi- 
potentiariee,  at  Bjtwiek,  Oct.  29. 

—'  Jmin  Anbrej,  the  antiaoaiy,  died:  bom 
1026. 

1008  A  new  Eaat  India  Companj  baring  offered 
the  government  a  loan  oi  £2,000,000  at 
8  per  cent.,  obtained  a  charter,  Sept.  5, 
under  the  title  of  **  The  Englieh  Compan  J 
of  Kerchanta  of  En^and  trading  to  the 
Eaat  Indies,"  pnraoant  to  an  adt  pasaed 
Julys. 

Peter  the  Great  of  RaMiarialted  England. 

The  Eaat  India  Company  obtained  a  grant 

of  Calcutta  and  two  adjoining  villages, 
with  Jurisdiction  orer  the  inhabitanta. 
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Kewtoo  appointed  Master  of  the  Mint. 

1700  John  Dryden,  the  poet»  died  May  1 ;  bon 

1031. 
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Great  of  Boasia,  at  the  battle  at  JXaxa, 

Nor.  SO. 
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ance at  the  Hague,  to  leaiat  the  daimaf 
Philip  of  Anjoa  to  the  throne  ot  BeaSm, 
Sept.  7. 
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Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  GoqNl 

in  Foreign  Parts  established.' 

1702  King  William  died,  March  8. 


TITHILST  in  the  events  on  the  Continent  there  was  little  canse  of 
'*  gratulation,  the  state  of  affairs  at  home  was  most  unsatisfactoiy. 
A  heavy  pressure  of  taxation,  the  total  interruption  of  foreign  trade,  and 
an  unreasonable  belief  that  the  interests  of  England  were  sacrificed  to 
those  of  the  Low  Countries,  excited  in  men's  minds  much  discontent, 
which  certain  unwise  proceedings,  mth  one  or  two  acts  of  astrodoos 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  government,  tended  in  no  degree  to  allay. 
The  consequence  was,  that  while  in  Ireland  General  Ginckel,  afterwards 
created  earl  of  Athlone,  carried  all  before  him,  and  by  the  decisive  victory 
of  Aghrim  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  in  that  countiy,  in 
England  and  in  Scotland  the  same  party  received  daily  accessions  to  its 
strength,  and  that,  too,  from  among  circles  where  converts  were  least  to 
l)e  expected.  Scotknd,  indeed,  was  roused  to  fury  by  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  as  brutal  and  cold-blooded  a  murder  as  ever  was  perpetrated  in 
any  age  or  country.  The  clans  had  been  ordered,  by  proclamation,  to 
make  their  submission  previous  to  a  certain  day,  and  many  chie&«  won 
over,  as  lias  been  insinuated,  by  gold,  administered  through  the  eail  of 
Breadalbane,  obeyed.  Between  Breadalbane,  however,  and  Macdonald 
of  Glencoe,  a  deadly  feud  existed — and  the  ruin  of  the  latter  was  coolly 
devised,  and  almost  as  cooUy  accoii\\A\a\ved,    llbL^QrMild  had  long  held 
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back  from  making  liis  submission,  but  was  at  last  persuaded  to  comply. 
He  arrived  at  Inverary  a  single  day  after  the  assigned  term  ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, accepted,  in  consequence  of  the  proofs  which  he  adduced,  that  he 
had  gone  by  mistake  to  Fort  William,  where  there  was  no  one  ap- 
pointed to  treat  with  the  disaffected.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  a 
party  of  soldiers  marched  into  the  glen — ^who,  coming  with  solemn 
protestations  of  friendship  in  their  mouths,  and  being  sheltered,  and 
entertained  for  weeks,  repaid  the  hospitality  of  the  old  chief  by  butcher- 
ing him  in  the  dead  of  a  winter's  night,  with  upwards  of  thirty  of  his 
foUowers — some  of  them  mere  boys — ^by  burning  their  houses,  and 
driving  their  women  forth  to  perish  amid  the  snow.  When  the  indig- 
nant outcry  of  a  whole  nation  drove  the  king  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  this  atrocity,  the  greatest  exertions  were  made  to  lay  the  blame  on 
the  secretary  Stair.  But  the  fact  cannot,  imfortunately,  be  denied,  that 
the  order  for  the  massacre  was  not  only  given  in  the  Idng's  name,  but 
subscribed,  as  well  as  superscribed  (a  form  indicative  of  more  than  com- 
mon deliberation),  with  his  own  hand. 

While  Scotland  rang  with  this  tale  of  blood,  of  which  the  spirit  of 
faction  failed  not  to  aggravate  the  horrors,  in  England  there  grew  up 
a  determined  opposition  to  the  king's  wishes,  which  threatened,  at  one 
period,  to  end  in  a  counter-revolution.  Many  of  the  peers  and  men  of 
distinction,  who  had  been  most  forward  in  removing  James  from  the 
throne,  held  close  and  familiar  correspondence  with  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 
main's. Godolphin,  Carmarthen,  and  Marlborough,  with  others  equally 
influential,  proved  to  be  of  the  number ;  nor  was  the  princess  Anne  her- 
self altogether  free  from  suspicion.  But  William,  though  indignant  at 
what  he  considered  the  ingratitude  of  the  English  nation,  possessed  too 
much  moral  courage  to  sink  under  it.  The  suspected  nobles  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower ;  the  princess  Anne  was  commanded  to  withdraw 
from  the  court ;  and  more  than  one  obnoxious  bUl,  particularly  that  for 
limiting  the  duration  of  parliament,  was  lost  by  the  exercise  of  the  veto. 
In  like  manner,  William  met  the  financial  difficulties  with  which  he  was 
oppressed,  by  sanctioning  the  erection  of  a  national  bank — an  institu- 
tion which  enabled  the  minister  to  negotiate  loans  with  facility  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest.  Bold  and  resolute  as  he  was,  William  did 
not,  on  all  occasions,  adopt  the  purest  methods  to  overcome  his  enemies, 
or  encourage  his  friends.  He  strove,  indeed,  to  steer  a  middle  course ; 
giving  his  countenance  freely  to  men  of  all  parties,  when  he  found  them 
pliant,  and  pandering  to  their  passions,  both  of  vanity  and  avarice. 
Influence,  indeed,  began  gradually  to  take  the  place  of  prerogative  in 
guiding  the  public  councils;  for  there  was  scarcely  a  man,  whatever 
might  be  his  rank,  in  either  house  of  parliament,  or  about  the  court, 
who  seemed  not  to  have  his  price. 

The  death  of  Mary,  which  occurred  on  the  28th  of  December,  1694, 
produced  no  visible  change  in  the  condition  either  of  the  king  ot  tib^a 
country.     Plots  continued  to  be  devised,  w\ucVi  \)aft  V\^5^\JiSifc  ^1  *^^ 
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former  defeated,  and  the  war  went  on,  as  it  had  previously  done,  much 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  latter.  One  of  these  plots  had,  indeed,  the 
effect  of  giving,  as  it  were,  a  revival  to  William's  faded  popularity :  for, 
however  sensitive  they  might  be  to  what  they  considered  the  anti- 
national  tenour  of  his  policy,  the  English  were  then,  as  they  are  now, 
too  generous  to  seek  other  than  open  redress  of  their  grievances.  It 
was  discovered  that  a  plan  had  been  devised  for  the  king's  murder,  as 
well  as  for  the  invasion  of  England  immediately  afterwards  by  a  Frendi 
army.  The  matter  was  taken  up  at  once  by  the  houses  of  parliament, 
and  by  the  nation.  Sir  John  Fenwick  was  arrested,  brought  to  trial, 
and  condemned ;  an  association  was  entered  into  for  the  defence  of  the 
king's  person  ;  new  laws  were  passed,  with  a  view  of  rendering  more 
and  more  difficult  the  means  of  communication  between  England  and  Si 
Germain's ;  and  fresh  supplies  were  voted  cheerfully.  Wflliara  showed 
himself  not  insensible  of  these  marks  of  loyalty ;  and,  conquering  past 
prejudices,  he  admitted  again  into  favour,  first  the  princess  Anne,  and 
eventually  her  friend  and  counsellor.  Lord  Marlborough. 

The  war  had  languished  for  some  time,  and  aU  the  powers  engaged 
were  enfeebled  and  weary,  when,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1697,  a  treaty 
was  signed  at  Eyswick,  in  Holland,  which  restored,  for  a  brief  space,  to 
Europe  the  blessings  of  peace.  Louis  engaged  to  render  up  all  his 
conquests,  with  the  exception  of  Strasburg ;  to  acknowledge  William 
as  rightful  king  of  England  and  Ireland ;  to  withdraw  his  countenance 
from  the  exiled  family,  and  never  again  to  sanction  any  device  which 
might  have  or  seem  to  have  their  restoration  for  its  object.  William, 
however,  saw  that  he  had  gained  nothing  more  than  a  truce  of  very 
uncertain  continuance;  and  he  endeavoured  to  keep  himself  and  hu 
country  in  an  attitude  of  defence.  But  his  motives  Were  misinterpreted, 
and  his  designs  thwarted  by  the  English  parliament.  The  Commons 
insisted  that  his  Dutch  guards  should  be  disbanded ;  that  all  foreign 
soldiers  should  be  discharged,  and  the  standing  army,  even  of  native 
English,  reduced  to  ten  thousand  men. 

Having  yielded  this  important  pomt,  and  settled,  not  very  satisfac- 
torily for  himself,  the  affairs  of  the  revenue,  William,  under  the  pretext 
of  ill  health,  withdrew  into  Holland,  where  he  devoted  his  energies  to 
the  adjustment  of  a  new  treaty  with  France,  which  made  arrangements 
for  the  dismembennent  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  whenever  the  throDe 
should  become  vacant  by  the  decease  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  It  was 
pushed  forward  by  William,  because  he  equally  dreaded  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  France,  and  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  it  was  accepted  by  Louis, 
because  he  foresaw  that,  so  long  as  William  lived,  there  would  be 
opposed  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  real  designs. 
But  a  scheme  devised  by  two  foreign  potentates,  without  any  reference 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Spanish  people,  could  not  but  cany  the  seeds  of 
failure  along  with  it,  not  less  active  than  those  which  were  likely  to 
spring  from  the  ambition  and  mutual  jealousy  of  the  contracting  parties. 
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Indeed,  Louis  himself  immediately  began  a  series  of  intrigues  at  Madrid, 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  whole  scheme ;  the  results  of  which 
proved  that  in  diplomacy,  if  not  in  war,  the  king  of  France  was  more 
than  a  match  for  his  wary  neighbour. 

While  there  was  peace  abroad,  both  England  and  Scotland  were  torn 
with  the  strife  of  factions.  From  day  to  day  the  king  appeared  to 
become  more  and  more  an  object  of  jealousy  to  his  people ;  for  not  even 
a  new  election  brought  him  a  complying  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
Whigs,  equally  with  the  Tories,  thwarted  and  crossed  him.  His  beha- 
viour with  reference  to  the  South-sea  scheme  likewise  stirred  up  many 
enemies  to  his  government  in  the  north.  A  plan  had  been  suggested  for 
the  establishment  of  a  colony  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  where  an  advan- 
tageous trade  might,  it  was  presumed,  be  carried  on  in  both  oceans ; 
and  a  body  of  Scots,  amounting  to  not  less  than  twelve  hundred,  settled 
there.  Spain  took  the  alarm,  Holland  became  jealous,  and  even  England 
expressed  apprehension  lest  her  commerce  should  suffer ;  and  William, 
who  at  first  had  given  his  countenance  to  the  device,  suddenly  denoimced 
it.  Provision-ships,  which  had  been  commissioned  to  carry  supplies  to 
the  adventurers,  were  stopped  by  an  order  from  him  ;  many  of  the  imfor- 
tunate  settlers  perished  of  hunger ;  and  the  rest  filled  Scotland,  on  their 
return,  with  the  tale  of  their  own  sufferings,  which  they  attributed  to 
the  king's  culpable  partiality  for  his  Dutch  subjects. 

The  death  of  Mary  had  excited  no  serious  alarm,  even  among  the 
most  zealous  of  the  Protestant  party ;  for  the  succession  appeared  to  be 
sufficiently  secured  in  the  nomination  of  the  princess  Anne,  then  the 
mother  of  a  son,  concerning  whom  men's  expectations  ran  high.  In  the 
summer  of  1700,  however,  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had 
received  a  strictly  Protestant  education,  under  bishop  Burnet  and  the 
earl  of  Marlborough,  sickened  and  died,  and  the  throne  was  left  without 
any  reversionary  claimant,  such  as  the  Act  of  Settlement  could  recognise. 
The  Jacobites  employed  every  device  to  hinder  a  new  Act  of  Settlement 
from  passing ;  and  as  the  princess  herself  was  known  to  look  with  a  fa- 
vourable eye  to  St.  Germain's,  they  laboured  not  without  some  chance  of 
success.  But  in  June,  a  bill  was  earned  through  both  houses,  and  received 
the  royal  assent,  which  devolved  the  crown  on  the  Electress  Sophia  of 
Hanover,  the  grand-daughter  of  James  the  First,  and  upon  her  descend- 
ants, subject  always  to  this  restriction,  that  they  should  themselves  be 
Protestants,  and  that  they  should  not  be  mamed  to  Roman  Catholics. 

Meantime  the  secret  intrigues  of  Louis  were  working  out  their  object 
at  Madrid ;  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria  likewise  gave  William 
some  uneasiness,  for  it  appeared  to  derange  the  order  of  the  partition- 
treaty  ;  but  Louis  was  then  the  most  complying  of  princes,  and  no 
resistance  was  offered,  when  the  king  of  England  proposed  that  a  new 
adjustment  should  take  place,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  original 
treaty.  It  was  accordingly  settled  that  the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria, 
should  succeed  to  the  government  of  Spain  and  t\ve  ltv^\fia\  ^\i\./\sv'^^ 
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event  of  his  accession  to  the  imperial  throne,  he  should  resign  ihe 
Spanish  sceptre  to  his  younger  brother ;  that  the  duke  of  Anjou  (the 
grandson  of  Louis)  should  inherit  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  other  provinces 
beyond  the  Alps  ;  and  that  in  no  case  should  the  crowns  of  Fiance  and 
Spain  be  worn  by  the  same  individual.  Great  was  the  indignation  ex- 
pressed, both  at  home  and  abroad,  when  the  articles  of  this  treaty  be- 
came generally  known.  The  Spaniards  denounced  it  as  destructive  ol 
their  influence  and  glory ;  the  Austrians  were  dissatisfied  with  it  as 
mutilating  the  power  of  the  empire ;  and  the  English  exclaimed  against 
it  as  dangerous  to  the  maritime  interests  of  their  country,  and  too  weighty 
to  be  concluded  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  parliament. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1700,  died  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain, 
a  prince  who  had  latterly  become  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  artfbl 
neighbour.  Among  his  papers  was  found  a  will,  recently  made,  which 
bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  extensive  dominions  to  the  duke  of  AnjoOa 
and  postponed  the  claims  of  the  archduke  Charles  to  those  even  of  the 
duke  of  Berry,  whom,  in  the  event  of  Anjou's  demise,  or  accession  to 
the  throne  of  France,  he  nominated  his  successor.  If  in  England  a 
feeling  of  apprehension  had  prevailed,  while  contemplating  the  probable 
addition  of  the  Italian  provinces  to  France,  the  prospect  of  so  perfect 
a  union  between  two  mighty  monarchies,  caused  it  to  operate  in  a  teor 
fold  greater  degree.  Willi£un,  who  complained  to  his  parliament  of  the 
duplicity  of  the  French  king,  was  answered  with  a  loyal  address,  and  a 
liberal  vote  of  supply ;  while  ready  encouragement  was  given  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  league,  of  which  it  should  be  the  object  to  turn  the 
whole  strength  of  Europe  against  the  common  enemy.  Germany, 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Muscovy,  and  the  States,  were  invited  to  co-operate 
with  England,  in  the  endeavour  to  preserve  a  balance  of  power ;  and  so 
ably  was  the  negotiation  carried  on  under  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  that 
all,  with  more  or  less  of  cordiality,  came  into  the  project. 

Just  at  this  critical  juncture,  James  the  Second  expired,  after  years 
of  exile,  which  he  spent  in  the  exercise  of  many  virtues,  sullied  by  a 
display  of  bigotry ;  and  Louis  publicly  acknowledged  the  young  prince 
king  of  England.  The  whole  country  was  forthwith  in  a  ferment. 
Party  spirit  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  in  indignation ;  and  biUs  were 
brought  in  and  passed,  with  trifling  opposition,  which  went  more  and 
more  to  confirm  the  arrangements  effected  at  the  Revolution.  The 
pretended  prince  of  Wales,  as  the  act  described  him,  was  attainted ;  and 
an  oath  of  abjuration  was  required  of  all  persons  in  authority,  by  which 
they  disclaimed  his  title,  and  renounced  any  allegiance  or  obedience  to 
*-him.  As  far,  however,  as  William  himself  was  concerned,  this  violent 
display  of  attachment  to  the  new  order  of  things  availed  nothing.  A 
constitution,  feeble  at  the  best,  had  long  begun  to  give  way  under  an 
excessive  pressure  of  anxiety  and  public  business.  Though  so  feeble 
that  he  could  affix  his  signature  to  the  Bill  of  Abjuration  oidy  by  a 
itamp,  he  continued  to  take  a  certain  portion  of  exercise  every  day, 
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and  was  riding  from  Hampton  Court  to  his  palace  at  Kensington,  when 
his  horse  fell,  and  his  collar-bone  was  broken.  The  fracture  was  easily 
reduced,  but  the  emaciated  frame  of  the  king  could  not  bear  the  shock. 
After  lingering  a  fortnight,  he  died  on  the  8th  of  March,  1702,  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  fourteenth  of  his  reign. 

William  the  Third,  as  a  man,  possessed,  perhaps,  few  qualities  calcu- 
lated to  excite  esteem;  as  the  head  of  a  great  empire,  he  deserves  a 
large  share  of  admiration.  His  foreign  policy  was,  on  almost  all  occa- 
sions, worthy  of  the  king  of  England ;  and  if  in  his  domestic  proceedings 
he  committed  some  errors,  these  may  be  attributed  not  less  to  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances,  than  to  any  deliberate  intention,  on  his  part,  to 
act  unfairly.  Statesmen,  soldiers,  electors,  and  representatives,  lay  alike 
open  to  bribes,  and  alike  exercised  whatever  influence  they  possessed, 
rather  to  serve  the  purposes  of  faction,  than  for  the  public  good.  Yet 
even  out  of  these  materials  William  contrived  to  compose  a  government, 
which  was  at  least  respected  abroad,  and  capable  of  preserving  order 
at  home.  William  might  be  an  ungrateful  son-in-law,  a  cold  husband, 
a  heartless  man;  but  he  was  an  able  monarch,  and  a  brave,  if  not  a 
skilful,  general. 


What  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  home  ? 

What  is  stated  regarding  the  massacre  of 
GlencoeP 

What  difficulties  did  the  king  encounter  in 
England  ? 

What  important  institution  was  now  estab- 
lished? 

By  what  means  did  the  king  carry  on  his  go- 
vernment ? 

When  did  the  death  of  the  queen  occur  ? 

What  was  the  effect  of  Fenwick's  plot  ? 

Upon  what  terms  was  peace  concluded  with 
France? 

How  were  WlUam's  views  thwarted? 


What  arransrement  did  he  now  conclude  with 
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the  king  of  France  ? 
How  was  the  scheme  defeated  P 
What  conduct  of  the  king  had  given  offence  in 

Scotland  ? 
What  parliamentary   arrangement  ensued  on 

the  death  of  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  ? 
V^That  new  arrangement  was  concluded  between 

William  and  Louis  ?  in  what  manner  was  it 

viewed  by  others  ? 
What  effects  followed  from  the  deaths  of  the 

king  of  Spain  and  king  James  ? 
V^hat  occasioned  the  death  of  king  William  ? 
How  long  had  he  lived  and  reigned  ? 
What  character  is  given  of  him  ? 
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[Leopold  I., 
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STATES. 

[Clement  XL, 

I7uy] 


ANNE.     1702,  March  8—1714,  August  1. 


1702  Qoeen  Anne  crowned,  April  23. 

'—  War  declared  against  France  and  Spain, 

May  4. 
—  Two  Ettrt  India  Companiea  anited  bj  on 


indenture  to  which  the  queen  was   a 
party,  July  22;  the  vuxVoxi  CQjQ&rcDA^Vi 
an  act  of  paTWanvent  \xv  Vl^. 
1702  Engogeiueut  YtetvieeTv  KOcis^a^  "Qeclws^ 
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and  a  French  sqaadron  off  St.  Martha, 
Aug.  19}  Benbow  died  of  his  wounds, 
Nov.  4. 

1702  The   French   fleet   defeated  by  Admiral 

Kooke  at  Vigo,  Oct.  12. 

1703  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde,  the  orientalist,  died, 

Feb.  18 ;  born  June  29,  1686. 
The  unknown  prisoner,  styled  the  Man 

with  the  Iron  Mask,  died  m  the  Bastille, 

at  Paris,  Nov.  19. 
A  great   tempest,   commonly   called   the 

areat  storm,  visited  England,  beginning 

Nov.  26;  Eddystoue  lighthouse  was  de- 
stroyed. 
——Isaac   Newton   chosen   president   of  the 

Boyal  Society,  and  annually   re-elected 

till  his  death. 

Foundation  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

Dr.  Robert  Hooke  died ;  bom  1685. 

The  Metbuen  treaty   concluded  between 

England  and  Portugal,   principally    for 

the  regulation  of  commerce. 

1704  Jean  Baptiste  Boesuet,  bishop  of  Meaux, 

died,  AprU  12;  born  1627. 

— —  The  elector  of  Bavaria  defeated  at  Dona- 
wert,  July  2. 

Gibraltar  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by 

Admiral  Kooke,  July  27. 

Gabriel  Cramer  bom,  July  SI. 

— —  Victory  gained  by  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene  over  the 
French  and  Bavarians  at  Blenheim, 
Aug.  18. 

John  Locke  died,  Oct.  28 ;  bora  1632. 


1705  John  Ray,  the  natoraligt,  died,  Jan.  17: 


the   qiie«it 


bora  16: 
Isaac  Newton  knighted  hy 

April  10. 
— —  Newoomen's    atmospheric    Bteamxeogiiie 

invented. 

John  Evelyn  died,  Feb.  27 ;  horn.  1820. 

The  battle  of  Ramilliefl  gained  fagr  Mail- 
borough  and  the  allies,  Mny  i^. 
The  treaty  of  union  between  TEngT^n*!  ud 

Scotland  signed,  July  22. 
Prince  Eugene  defeats  the  Fren<&  beCoit 

Turin,  Aug.  27. 

Pierre  Bayle  died,  Dec.  28;  horn.  1647. 

The  second  Eddystone  lighthoase  begna 

by  Budyerd;  completed  1709. 

1707  The  duke  of  Berwick  de&ata  the  Englidi 

at  Almanza,  April  14. 
England  and  Scotland  united   into  the 

kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  May  1. 

Bishop  Sherlock  died,  June  It) ;  b<mi  1641. 

Calcutta  made  a  separate  East  Indttaa 

presidency. 

1708  An  act  passed,  conferring  upon  the  Buk 

of  England  its  exclusive  privileges  la 
respect  to  the  issue  of  notes  payiude  on 
demand;  charter  renewed  same  year, 
till  twelve  months'  notice  after  Aug.  L 
1782. 

David  Gregory,  the  mathematician,  died, 

Oct.  10;  born,  June  24, 1661. 

The  Pretender  makes  an  attempt  to  in- 
vade Scotland,  but  is  unable  to  dbot  a 
landing,  March. 


'PHE  accession  of  the  princess  Anne  to  the  throne  of  her  anoeston 
-*-  excited  general  satisfaction  throughout  the  country.  To  whatever 
parties  they  might  belong,  all  men  appeared  to  anticipate  good  from  the 
circumstance.  The  Tories,  not  unaware  of  the  secret  bent  of  her 
wishes,  looked  forward  to  a  policy  which  would  end  in  the  I'estoration 
of  the  banished  branch  of  the  family ;  the  Whigs,  strong  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  calculated  on  an  adhesion  to  the 
principles  which  guided  the  preceding  reign.  It  soon  appeared  that 
both  factions  had  taken  an  erroneous  view  of  the  queen's  inclinations. 
While  in  the  arrangement  of  her  cabinet  she  leaned  rather  to  the  Tories 
than  to  the  Whigs — except,  indeed,  that  Lord  Godolphin,  a  strenuous 
partisan  of  the  house  of  Orange,  filled  the  place  of  treasurer — ^in  her 
hostility  to  France,  and  an  anxiety  to  preserve  a  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  she  showed  herself,  for  a  time,  a  worthy  successor  of  king 
William.  Her  first  measure  was  to  refer  it  to  the  privy-coimdl, 
whether  or  not  war  should  be  declared;  her  next  to  despatch  Marl- 
borough, with  full  powers  to  assure  the  allies  of  her  steady  co-operation ; 
while,  by  and  by,  an  army  was  equipped  and  landed  in  Holland,  at  the 
head  of  which  Marlborough  was  placed ;  and  the  confederates  assigning 
to  him  the  chief  command  of  their  divisions  also,  hostilities  began  under 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  promise. 

While  Marlborough  gave,  in  his  first  campaign,  an  earnest  of  the 

glories  which  were  to  follow — baffling  the  French  generals  in  all  their 

movements,  compelling  them  to  fall  back  behind  the  Maese,  and  making 

ilmself  master  of  YanoM^  strong  places — the  queen  dissolved  her  par- 

Uiiment,     For  the  most  pai*t,  Tories  \?ete  i^\.\Yrftfe^,  \Ov\a  ^v^^ftl  liberal 
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supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war;  but  who,  being  jealous  of  Marl- 
borough, refused  to  settle  upon  him,  or  upon  his  descendants,  an  annual 
pension  of  five  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  post-ofl&ce. 
Their  parsimony,  in  this  instance,  at  once  disgusted  the  queen,  and 
alienated  Marlborough,  now  created  a  duke,  from  the  party.  They 
passed  bills  and  voted  resolutions  manifestly  intended  to  keep  alive 
the  hopes  both  of  the  exiled  prince  and  of  his  party,  and  when  these 
were  resisted  by  the  Lords,  they  assumed  a  tone  which  threatened,  more 
than  once,  to  bring  the  two  houses  into  collision;  while  their  mode 
of  dealing  with  an  abortive  conspiracy,  of  which  Lord  Lovat  was  first 
of  all  the  author,  and  then  the  betrayer,  committed  them  more  and 
more  both  with  their  sovereign  and  the  nation.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  these  disputes,  Anne  carried  herself  with  the  greatest  dignity  and 
decorum.  Even  in  Scotland,  at  that  period  the  most  uneasy  portion 
of  the  empire,  she  maintained  her  authority  without  being  compelled 
to  employ  physical  force  in  any  instance ;  and  if  she  did  sanction  an 
act,  which  left  it  at  the  option  of  some  future  parliament  to  determine 
whether,  after  her  demise,  the  union  of  the  crowns  should  continue, 
this  excuse  at  least  remains  for  her,  that  the  only  choice  was  between 
compliance  and  a  civil  war.  Godolphin  was  greatly  blamed  as  the 
cause  of  her  yielding  on  that  point ;  yet  she  nobly  supported  him ; 
maintaining  to  the  last  that  the  act  was  her  own,  and  that  it  was  un- 
avoidable. 

Judicious  as  the  queen's  proceedings  were,  it  may  still  admit  of  a 
doubt  whether  a  cabinet,  composed  of  materials  so  discordant — a  cabinet, 
in  which  Godolphin  and  Harley  and  St.  John  professedly  acted  together, 
could  have  supported  itself  many  months,  had  not  the  successes  of  the 
allied  armies,  under  Marlborough,  been  so  brilliant  and  so  numerous 
as  to  engage  the  strong  passion  of  national  vanity  on  the  side  of  those 
under  whose  auspices  so  many  triumphs  were  acquired.  The  campaign 
of  1703  had  not  been  productive  of  any  great  resultsi;  for  which  the 
extravagant  jealousies  of  the  Dutch  commanders  could  alone  be  blamed ; 
yet  even  it  was  not  without  its  effects  upon  the  general  state  of 
Europe.  Besides  that  Portugal  gave  in  her  adhesion  to  the  league, 
the  ahies  made  themselves  masters  of  several  places  of  strength  in  the 
Low  Countries ;  which,  lying  chiefly  along  the  Maese,  secured  to  the 
States  that  for  which  they  had  long  been  clamorous,  a  strong  frontier 
line.  In  1704,  however,  triumphs  much  more  brilliant,  as  weU  as 
more  important,  in  reference  to  their  general  effects,  attended  the 
operations  of  the  English  general.  He  found,  on  his  return  to  the 
Continent,  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  that,  while  the  States  were  com- 
paratively safe  from  attack,  the  emperor,  partly  through  the  successes  of 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  partly  through  the  pressure  of  the  war  in  Italy, 
was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Aware  of  the  fatal  results  which 
must  follow  any  serious  reverse  in  that  quarter,  Marlborough  suddeial^ 
changed  the  scene  of  his  operations,  and,  equally  dece\V\Ti^\iQ^^xv'&\\^a» 
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and  foes,  marched  through  Maestricht  into  Germany,  passed  the 
Wemitz,  and  attacked  a  division  of  the  Bavarian  army,  in  the  forfciiied 
position  of  Schellenberg,  near  Donawert.  The  Bavarians  were  defeated, 
their  lines  forced,  and  a  passage  opened  to  the  Danube ;  which  Mail- 
borough  immediately  crossed,  driving  the  elector  before  himi,  and  com- 
pelling him  to  take  shelter  under  the  guns  of  Augsburgh.  So  com- 
pletely, indeed,  was  the  tide  of  fortune  turned,  that  the  elector  gladly 
hastened  to  open  a  negotiation,  which,  but  for  the  reported  adyanoe  df 
Marshal  Tallard  through  the  Black  Forest,  would  have  ended  in  his 
imconditional  submission. 

For  some  time  after  this  the  campaign  was  one  of  marches ;  the 
elector  manoeuvring  to  form  a  junction  with  Tallard,  and  Marlborongli 
striving  to  secure  Prince  Eugene,  who,  with  a  force  of  eighteen  thousand 
men,  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  French  in  their  advance.  Both  sides 
gained  their  end ;  after  which,  each  sought  an  opportunity  of  striking 
when  the  other  might  be  imprepared.  On  the  12th  of  August,  Mail- 
borough,  having  gone  out  with  a  reconnoitring  party,  beheld  the  enemy 
in  the  act  of  marking  out  a  camp,  between  Blenheim  and  Lutzingen, 
near  Hochstadt,  on  the  Danube.  He  resolved  to  give  battle  without 
delay,  and  on  the  13th,  after  surmounting  obstacles  which  a  swam^ 
country  and  a  rivulet  with  steep  yet  muddy  banks  presented,  he  led  bis 
forces,  in  three  columns,  to  the  attack.  A  fierce  contest  ensaed,  in 
which  much  valour  was  displayed  on  both  sides,  though  in  point  of 
skill  and  the  excellent  order  of  his  arrangements,  the  English  showed 
himself  infinitely  superior  to  the  French  general.  Masking  the  village 
of  Blenheim,  into  which  Tallard  had  thrown  eighteen  battalions.  Mad- 
borough  bore  upon  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  through  which,  after 
a  sharp  resistance,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  tents,  and  placed  himself 
at  once  upon  the  line  of  communication  beween  one  flank  and  tlie 
other.  Irretrievable  confusion  followed.  Tallard  himself,  with  many 
other  ofl&cers  of  rank,  became  prisoners ;  several  thousand  men  were 
cut  down  in  the  pursuit,  or  drowned  in  the  river ;  the  whole  of  the 
garrison  of  Blenheim  laid  down  its  arms ;  and  all  the  baggage,  with 
tents,  colours,  and  cannon,  became  the  prey  of  the  victors.  Had  the 
allies  followed  up  their  success  as  Marlborough  suggested,  the  results 
might  have  been  very  great.  But  the  prince  of  Baden,  the  imperial 
general,  envied  his  colleague :  he  insisted  on  devoting  the  remainder  of 
the  summer  to  a  succession  of  sieges ;  and  the  enemy  were,  in  con- 
sequence, enabled  to  recover  from  their  panic,  and  to  bring  larger  and 
better  armies  into  the  field. 

Meanwhile,  the  war,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy,  was  carried  on  ¥nth 
more  doubtftd  success.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  too  weak  to  hazard  a  battle, 
saw  town  after  town  wrested  from  him.  Charles  of  Austria,  who  had 
proceeded  to  Portugal  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  from  thence  his  claim 
to  the  Spanish  throne,  found  himself  but  feebly  supported  by  the  house 
of  Braganza,  and  incapable  oi  msxkiiv^  v«\^  \\xv\|Yession  on  the  duke  of 
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Berwick.  Yet  was  one  exploit  acliieved  this  summer,  of  which,  down 
to  the  present  moment,  England  continues  to  reap  the  advantage.  Sir 
George  Eooke,  the  commander  of  the  fleet  on  the  Andalusian  coast, 
suddenly  attacked  Gibraltar,  and  with  very  little  loss  made  himself 
master  of  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  world.  Though  the  conqueror 
was  rewarded  by  a  mere  empty  vote  of  thanks,  and  a  subsequent  re- 
moval from  his  command,  the  conquest  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  British  crown. 

Meanwhile  domestic  affah"s  presented  an  aspect  far  from  satisfactory. 
Between  the  English  and  Scottish  nations  no  community  of  feeling 
prevailed.  The  parliament  of  the  latter  having  passed  an  act,  which 
rendered  the  succession  to  the  one  crown  virtually  independent  of  the 
succession  to  the  other,  the  parliament  of  the  former  sought  to  avenge 
itself  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Scotch  cattle  into  England,  and 
otherwise  hampering  and  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Scottish 
commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the 
queen  strove  to  allay  these  heats,  by  suggesting  the  propriety  of  a  union 
between  the  two  legislatures.  Though  the  Scottish  parliament  refused 
not  to  entertain  the  idea,  the  Scottish  people  were  decidedly  averse  to  it ; 
while  the  English  house  of  Commons  rather  assented  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  measure,  when  treated  in  the  abstract,  than  gave  themselves  to 
the  task  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  So  impracticable,  indeed,  were  they 
found  to  be,  both  in  this  case  and  in  their  dealings  with  the  Lords,  that 
it  became  impossible  any  longer  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  coimtry, 
and  the  queen,  after  some  delay  and  hesitation,  had  recourse  to  the  last 
expedient  by  dissolving  the  parliament. 

In  the  summer  of  1705,  Marlborough  moved  from  the  Moselle  into 
Brabant,  where  he  drove  the  enemy  from  several  strong  positions,  and 
reduced  various  places  of  importance.  In  Italy,  the  cause  of  the  French 
monarch  prevailed;  while  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  prince  of  Baden 
permitted  more  than  one  favourable  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved, 
and  accomplished  nothing.  In  Spain,  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  a 
dashing  but  unstable  warrior,  ran  a  career  of  singular  brilliancy,  which, 
had  there  been  in  him  more,  either  of  system,  or  of  temper,  or  of  both, 
must  have  ended  in  the  establishment  of  Charles  of  Austria  upon  the 
throne.  With  an  army  of  nine  thousand  men,  he  besieged  and  took 
Barcelona,  a  city  strongly  fortified,  and  held  by  a  garrison  of  five 
thousand  excellent  soldiers.  He  then  pressed  like  a  torrent  into  the 
provinces  beyond ;  and  though  followed  by  a  mere  handful  of  troops, 
achieved  successes  which  resembled  more  the  fabulous  conquests  of 
knights-errant  of  old,  than  the  systematic  victories  of  a  modem  general. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Peterborough  was  both  arrogant  and  incautious. 
He  soon  became  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  the  courtiers  of  Charles, 
and,  eventually,  to  Charles  himself,  who  preferred  risking  the  loss  of  his 
crown,  to  the  mortification  of  being  conducted  to  the  capital  by  one 
whom  he  regarded -as  a  personal  enemy. 
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In  the  elections  for  the  new  parliament  the  Whig  interest  prevailed ; 
so  that  Godolphin  was  enabled  to  cany  through,  with  a  high  hand, 
every  measure  which  appeared  to  himself  and  to  his  colleagues  con- 
ducive to  the  public  welfare.  Marlborough's  views  of  foreign  policy 
were  zealously  espoused — the  movements  of  the  Jacobites  were  re- 
pressed— and  the  question  of  the  Union  being  once  more  mooted,  re- 
ceived both  in  London  and  Edinburgh  the  attention  which  it  deserved. 
It  is  true,  that  in  Scotland  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  opposed 
to  it ;  and  that  the  fears  of  the  high  chmrch  party  in  England,  more 
espedally  in  the  lower  house  of  Convocation,  were  strongly  excited. 
But  the  lower  house  of  Convocation  had  for  some  time  weakened  its 
influence  by  the  intemperance  of  its  proceedings  with  relation  to  the 
upper  house,  while  the  Scottish  nation  was  overawed  by  an  unusual 
display  of  physical  force.  This,  aided  largely  by  an  application  to 
men's  self-interests,  enabled  the  commissioners  appointed  on  both  sides 
to  settle  the  terms  of  the  Union  unmolested ;  and  within  a  space  of  time 
wonderfully  short,  considering  the  importance  of  the  point  at  issue,  the 
two  legislatures  were  blended  into  one.  The  discussions  began  only  in 
the  month  of  April,  1706  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  a  stout  opposition  both  in 
London  and  Edinburgh,  every  clause  of  the  bill  was  carried ;  and  after 
a  brief  prorogation,  the  parliament  met  again  in  May,  1707 — ^not  as 
the  parliament  of  England  alone,  but  as  the  grand  council  of  Great 
Britain.  To  Scotland  was  secured  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  own  laws, 
customs,  and  religion ;  her  peers  were  made  to  take  rank  with  those  of 
the  sister  kingdom,  though  sixteen  only  were  permitted  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  her  Commons  were  represented  by  forty-five  members, 
chosen,  some  by  the  freeholders  of  coimties,  others  by  the  members  of 
corporations ;  all  royal  boroughs  retained  their  charters  ;  all  hereditaiy 
jurisdictions  were  continued  ;  and,  finally,  the  subjects  of  each  kingdom 
were  declared  to  possess,  as  well  within  the  limits  of  the  other,  as  in 
the  colonies  dependent  on  it,  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  inmmni- 
ties,  with  persons  bom  in  the  land. 

Thus  far  the  domestic  policy  of  England  was  conducted  with  equal 
wisdom  and  address,  for  there  was  a  unity  of  purpose  in  the  queen's 
councils  which  enabled  her  to  carry  through  all  her  measures.  Abroad, 
too,  the  glory  of  England  and  of  her  allies  rose  from  day  to  day  to  a 
greater  height.  In  the  Low  Countries  Marlborough  obtained  so  many 
successes,  that  the  intelligence  of  a  new  victory  ceased  to  be  regarded  in 
London  as  unexpected.  At  Eamillies,  he  overthrew  the  armies  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  and  Marshal  Villeroy,  making  six  thousand  prisoners, 
and  killing  and  wounding  upwards  of  eight  thousand  men  and  officers. 
The  reduction  of  all  Brabant  followed,  including  the  cities  of  Louvaine, 
Mechlin,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges.  Ostend,  though 
secured  by  a  numerous  garrison,  submitted  after  a  siege  of  ten  days ;  and 
Menin,  Dendermonde,  and  Aeth  surrendered  at  discretion.  Spain  and 
Italy  were  Ukewiae  the  scenes  oi  great  axid  shining  operations.     'While 
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Peterborough  and  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  compelled  the  enemy  to  abandon 
the  siege  of  Barcelona  which  they  had  formed,  the  Marquess  Das  Minas, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Galway,  penetrated  across  the  Portuguese  frontier, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  skill  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  the  valour  of  his 
troops,  took  possession  of  Madrid.  Prince  Eugene,  to  whom  the  war  in 
Italy  had  been  committed,  marched  through  the  heart  of  Savoy,  attacked 
Marshal  Marsin  and  the  young  duke  of  Orleans,  in  their  lines  before 
Turin,  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  saved  the  place  just  as  . 
its  powers  of  further  resistance  had  failed.  The  campaign  of  1706 
proved,  indeed,  on  all  sides,  so  disastrous  to  the  French,  that  even 
Louis  began  to  despair  of  the  results.  He  accordingly  endeavoured  to 
open  separate  negotiations  with  the  allies ;  he  even  offered  to  purchase 
peace  by  sacrificing  his  grandson's  title,  and  dismembering  the  Spanish 
monarchy — ^but  he  gained  nothing  more  by  these  insidious  advances 
than  the  knowledge  that  his  enemies,  though  far  from  cordial  among 
themselves,  were  equally  disinclined  to  treat  with  him,  except  on  their 
own  terms. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  to  all  appearance  the  affairs  of  Great 
Britain  were  most  prosperously  conducted — ^when  there  was  tranquillity 
at  home,  and  success  abfoad,  with  the  prospect  of  attaining  in  the  end 
a  lasting  and  an  honourable  peace — that  a  series  of  intrigues  and  cabals 
began  at  court,  which  are  almost  without  a  parallel,  for  meanness  and 
treachery,  in  the  annals  of  political  tergiversation.  Harley  and  St. 
John,  the  former  a  Tory,  the  latter  a  Jacobite  at  heart,  had  been  brought 
into  public  life  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Godolphin,  and 
proved  for  a  while  the  most  obsequious,  as  well  as  two  of  the  ablest 
engines  of  the  Whig  government.  Possessed  of  quick  parts,  and  of  in- 
satiable ambition,  they  were  not  slow  in  discovering  that  the  queen  had 
been  taught  to  bend  her  private  wishes  according  to  the  measure  of 
public  duty ;  and  that,  above  all,  she  was  weary  of  the  injudicious  and 
haughty  influence  which  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  had  long  exerted 
over  her.  They  determined  to  work  the  downfal  of  their  patrons,  and 
themselves  to  rise  upon  their  ruin.  They  began  their  operations  by 
secretly  exciting  in  the  public  mind  dissatisfaction  with  the  continuance 
of  a  war,  which,  however  glorious  and  fertile  in  promises  for  the  future, 
entailed,  in  the  mean  while,  heavy  expenses  on  the  country.  They  suc- 
ceeded the  more  easily  in  this,  that  the  summer  of  1707,  instead  of 
beholding  the  last  blow  given  to  the  military  power  of  Prance,  brought 
something  like  proof  that  her  resources  were  inexhaustible.  Though 
his  finances  were  known  to  be  utterly  deranged,  and  a  grievous  famine 
depopulated  his  provinces,  Louis  exhibited  a  degree  of  vigour  in  his  pre- 
parations for  the  new  campaign,  which  set  all  calculation  at  defiance ; 
and  the  blunders  of  the  allies,  co-operating  with  the  diligence  of  his 
commanders,  rendered  these  preparations  effectual. 

In  Spain,  Das  Minas,  neglecting  the  recommendations  of  Lord  Peter- 
borough, entered,  without  due  arrangement,  oiv  ofieniw^  c^xaSkiTA^tccw^ 
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sustained  a  total  and  most  disastrous  defeat  at  Almanza.  On  the  Bliiiu^ 
Marshal  Villars  forced  the  lines  of  Bhul,  and  laid  the  duchy  of  Wirton- 
berg  under  contribution ;  while  an  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  Tou- 
lon, under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene  and  Admiral  Shovel,  failed 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  discredit  to  all  concerned.  These 
disasters,  some  heavy  losses  at  sea,  and  a  profitless  campaign  d 
manoeuvres  in  Flanders,  rendered  the  war,  which  a  few  months  pre- 
viously had  been  as  popular  as  its  promoters  could  have  wished,  the 
subject,  in  every  circle,  of  angry  complaint. 

It  was  now  that  Harley,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Masham,  a  lady  whom  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  had  recommended  to  the  queen,  and  who,  in  her 
turn,  soon  began  to  undermine  her  patroness,  pushed  forward  his  schemes 
with  fresh  eagerness.  He  had  proceeded  some  way,  and  was  not  far  re- 
moved from  his  object,  when  an  event  befell,  which,  while  it  appeared 
to  retard  the  progress  of  a  revolution  in  the  cabinet,  tended  only  to  ren- 
der it  more  sure,  and  more  complete.  It  was  discovered  that  a 
traitorous  correspondence  had  for  some  time  been  carried  on  between  a 
clerk  in  Harley's  oiSice  and  the  French  minister.  Harley  found  no  diflB- 
culty  in  convincing  his  mistress  that  the  only  charge,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  to  which  he  lay  open,  was  that  of  having  reposed  too  much  confi- 
dence in  a  subordinate ;  while  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  from  whom 
his  designs  were  no  longer  hidden,  insisted  upon  his  dismissal.  They 
carried  their  point  with  so  high  a  hand,  that  the  queen  never  forgave  them ; 
and  though  continued  in  oiSice,  they  were  made  daily  to  feel  that  the  con- 
fidence of  their  mistress  was  more  and  more  withdrawn  fix)m  them. 

Of  the  state  of  public  feeling  throughout  England,  as  well  as  of  tiie 
distracted  condition  of  the  queen's  councils,  the  court  at  St.  Germain's 
was  not  ignorant,  and  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  for  so  the  son  of  James 
the  Second  called  himself,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He  was 
freely  supplied,  by  Louis,  with  men,  arms,  and  ships ;  and,  embarking 
at  Dunkirk,  he  directed  his  course,  unobserved,  towards  the  Frith  ot 
Forth.  He  had  been  induced  to  make  Scotland  the  theatre  of  his  opera- 
tions, by  the  knowledge  that  the  Act  of  Union  continued  still  to  rankle 
like  a  green  wound  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and,  as  Edinbur^ 
Castle  chanced  to  be  at  the  moment  very  inadequately  supplied,  he  must 
have  reduced  it  without  diJBiculty,  had  he  succeeded  in  effecting  a  dis- 
embarkation. But  Sir  John  Byng,  the  English  admiral,  suspecting  the 
enemy's  intentions,  no  sooner  learned  that  they  had  quitted  Dunkirk, 
than  he,  also,  steered  towards  the  Frith ;  and  he  arrived  just  in  time  to 
hinder  a  landing.  The  Chevalier  himself  was  eager  to  risk  a  battle,  and 
failing  in  that,  requested,  at  all  hazards,  to  be  put  on  shore ;  but  the 
French  commander  would  not  listen  to  either  proposal.  He  hoisted 
sail,  and  with  difficulty  regained  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk. 


What  views  were  entertained  by  the  two  great 

political  parties  when  the  princess  Anne  be* 

came  queen  ? 

How  did  Bhe  act  ? 


By  what  means  was  the  queen's  cabinet  mainly 

neld  together  ? 
Relate  the  proceedings  of  Marlboroogb. 
Describe  the  battle  of  Blenlieim. 


What  was  the  conduct  of  the  parliameiat  ?  \  Uuvj  n(«a  \Xi«  y<^  ^w^M«lod  in  other  quarten  ? 
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What  was  the  state  of  domestic  affairs  ? 
Relate  the  events  of  the  campaign  of  1705. 
How  was  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland 

effected? 
What  were  its  chief  conditions  P 
What  effect  had  the  successes  of  the  allies  on 

the  French  king  P 


By  whom  and  for  what  object  were  a  series  of 
disCTaceftd  cabals  now  begun  at  court  ? 

How  aid  the  war  suddenly  become  unpopular  ? 

What  event  turned  ultinuttely  to  Harley's  ad- 
vantage P 

Relate  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George's  attempt  to 
invade  Scotland. 


SECTION  II.    A.D.  1708—1714. 

CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIGNS. 


1711 
1713 
1714 


GBEAT 
BBITAUr. 


[Anne, 
1702.] 


George  I. 


ntAs-GB. 


[Louis  XIV., 
1643.] 


GBXUAKT. 


[Joseph  I., 
1705.] 

Charles  VI. 


BFAin*. 


[PhiUp  v., 
1702.] 


BUBSIA. 


[Peter  the 
Great, 
1685.] 


<r»uoDA^        STATES. 


[Froderic 
I.,  1701.] 


Frederic 
William  I, 


[Clement 
XI.,  1700.] 


1709  Battle  of  Pultowa,  in  which  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia  defeated  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  July  8. 

^  ■  Victory  gained  by  Marlborough  at  Mai- 
plaguet,  Sept.  11. 

■        Dr.  Sacheverel  preaches  a  sermon  extolling 


passive  obedience,  Nov.  5;  for  which  he 
is  impeached  by  tl     ~ 
it  escapes  without  pii 
1710  Tlie  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  London,  open 


impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  escapes  without  punishment. 


ed  for  a  public  thanksgiving  for  the  vic- 
tory of  Malplaquet ;  the  church  was  not 
finished  tiU  1719. 

1711  The    periodical    publication    called    the 

Speelator,  commenced,  March  1. 

——  Death  of  Nicholas  Boileau,  the  French 
poet,  March  2 ;  bom  1636. 

-  Boucaain  captured  by  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, Aug.  5,  being  his  last  military 
exploit.  He  was  shortly  after  deprived 
of  all  his  offices,  and  lived  in  retirement 
till  the  accession  of  George  I. 

^  ■  In  this  year  the  parliament  voted  a  sum 
of  money  for  the  erection  of  fifty  new 
churches  in  and  near  London. 

1712  The  duke  of  Ormond  appointed  to  com- 

mand the  English  army,  which  does  not 
come  into  action  with  the  French,  and 
agrees  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  July  17 ; 


thereby   abandoning  its  former  allies, 

who  are  repeatedly  defeated. 
1712  Richard  Cromwell  died,  in  the  ninetieth 

year  of  his  age,  at  Cheshunt,  Herts,  July 

12. 
Prince  Eugene  defeated    by    Mareschal 

Villars,  at  Denain,  July  24. 
Joshua  Barnes,  a  celebrated  Greek  scholar, 

died,  Aug.  8 ;  bom  1654. 
John  Dominic  Cassini,  the  French  astro- 
nomer, died,  Sept.  14 ;  bom  1625. 
The  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company 

continued  till  three  years'  notice  after 

Lady  Day,  1788. 
1718  Atmospheric   steam-engine  invented  by 

Savary  and  Newoomen. 
Peace  of  Utrecht  signed  by  Great  Britain, 

France,  and  others,  April  11;  by  Spain, 

July  18. 
The  Pr^:matic  Sanction,  regulating  the 

succession  to  the  Empire,  published  by 

the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  April  17. 
Bank  of  England  Charter  renewed  by  12 


Anne,  stat.  1,  c.  11,  till  twelve  months' 

notice  after  Aug.  1, 1742. 
An  act  passed,  reducing  the  legal  rate  of 

interest  from  6  per  cent,  to  tne  present 

amount  of  5  per  cent. 
1714  Queen  Anne  died,  Aug.  1. 


THE  abortive  result  of  the  previous  cainpaign,  and  a  conviction  that 
the  fate  of  the  ministiy  depended  on  the  issues  of  the  next,  acted  as 
a  stimulus  upon  the  mind  of  Marlborough,  and  induced  him  to  act  with 
more  than  common  caution  as  weU  as  energy,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  summer  of  1708.  Though  vexed  at  the  outset  by  the  loss  of  Ghent 
and  Bruges,  he  never  permitted  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  commission 
of  a  single  rash  act,  but  watched  liis  opportunity  with  equal  vigilance 
and  skill,  and  embraced  it,  when  it  did  offer,  with  eagerness.  After 
a  series  of  brilliant  manoeuvres,  he  forced  the  enemy  to  give  battle  at 
Oudenarde,  and  overthrew  them  with  great  slaughter.  He  next  invested 
Lisle,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  defensible  places  in  the  world,  and 
aft^r  a  siege  which  called  forth  the  most  remarkable  display  of  valour 
and  science  on  both  sides,  compelled  it  to  sun*ender.  The  reduction  of 
Ghent,  Bruges,  Plassendael,  Lessinghen,  and  othet  loww?.  ofl  W^^^sXasssfc, 
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followed  in  rapid  succession ;  nor  were  the  troops  put  into  quarters  till 
late  in  December,  after  a  campaign  which  was  not  less  bnUiant  than 
successful.  So  completely,  indeed,  was  the  confidence  of  the  Fienich 
monarch  broken,  that  he  again  offered  to  purchase  peace,  by  destroy- 
ing the  harbour  and  fortifications  of  Dunkirk;  bv  securing  a  good 
frontier  to  the  Dutch;  by  renouncing  the  Spamsh  throne  for  his 
grandson ;  by  acknowledging  the  queen's  title,  and  giving  his  ooncor- 
rence  to  the  Protestant  succession.  But  in  exact  proportion  as  Louis's 
tone  was  lowered,  that  of  the  allies,  and  especially  of  Marlborou^ 
and  prince  Eugene,  became  more  and  more  haughty.  Greneral  Stan- 
hope,  besides  checking  the  enemy  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  valuable  island  of  Minorca.  This  the  confederates 
insisted  on  retaining.  They  required,  likewise,  that  Upper  and  Lower 
Alsace  should  be  restored  to  the  empire ;  that  Strasburg,  with  all  its 
dependencies,  should  be  given  up;  and  Lisle,  with  the  territones 
annexed  to  it,  conceded.  They  sought,  in  a  word,  nothing  less  than 
the  total  dismemberment  of  France;  a  scheme  which,  had  it  been 
accomplished,  must  have  proved  not  less  fatal  to  the  repose  of  Europe^ 
than  the  realization  of  the  wildest  dream  of  ambition  in  which  Loms 
himself  ever  indulged.  The  French  king,  though  weakened,  was  not 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  repose  by  such  a  sacrifice.  He 
caused  the  demands  of  the  confederates  to  be  published  and  explained 
to  his  people ;  and  then,  appealing  to  their  loyalty  for  support,  broke 
off  the  negotiations,  and  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  stubbornness  with  which  Marlborough 
opposed  himself,  during  this  juncture,  to  peace.  He  knew  that  his  in- 
fluence with  the  queen  was  on  the  wane ;  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the 
terms  offered  by  Louis  were,  on  the  whole,  more  favourable  than  Eng- 
land had  a  right  to  expect,  and  he  was  too  sagacious  to  be  ignorant  that, 
should  France  be  reduced  beyond  a  certain  point,  Austria  must  become 
as  formidable  to  her  neighbours  as  her  rival  had  ever  been.  It  was  re- 
posing too  much  confidence,  moreover,  in  fortune,  to  press  on  to  another 
campaign ;  which,  tlirough  accident  or  error,  might  rob  the  allies  of 
their  glory,  an  event,  of  which  the  immediate  consequence  would  be 
his  own  disgrace,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  cabinet.  Yet  he  did  persist 
in  advocating  warlike  counsels ;  and  took  the  field  again  eariy  in  the 
spring,  with  an  army  as  numerous  and  more  full  of  confidence  than 
ever.  The  result  of  the  summer's  operations  not  only  disappointed  him, 
but  went  far  to  verify  the  predictions  of  those  who  had  reprobated  its 
commencement.  He  himself,  indeed,  won  the  battle  of  Malplaquet, 
after  a  fierce  and  bloody  contest,  in  which  the  loss  of  the  conquerors 
surpassed  that  of  the  vanquished  by  a  full  third ;  while  Toumay,  a 
town  of  great  importance,  as  forming  one  of  the  chain  of  forts  which 
cover  the  French  frontier,  feU  into  his  hands.  But  the  prize  was  not 
considered,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  to  counterbalance  the  expense  of 
jis  capture;  while  in  Spain,  all  things  went  on  disastrously  for  me  cause 
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of  England  and  of  Austria.  General  Stanhope,  feebly  supported  by 
his  allies,  lost  ground  every  day.  Again,  Louis  availed  himself  of  tliis 
seeming  change  of  circumstances,  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation ; 
and  again,  through  the  management  of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin, 
were  his  overtures  rejected. 

A  new  parliament  had  met  in  1709,  and  the  interest  of  the  Whigs 
still  prevailed  to  return  a  considerable  majority  of  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons;  but,  throughout  the  country  at  large,  it  was  already 
manifest,  and  it  became  more  and  more  manifest  every  day,  £hat  a  re- 
markable change  in  men's  views  and  feelings  had  taken  placet  High- 
church  opinions  began  to  recover  their  ascendancy,  together  with  a 
strong  leaning  to  the  monarchical  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
democratic  principle.  A  striking  instance  of  the  popularity  of  these  sen- 
timents, as  weU  as  the  foUy  both  of  those  who  advocated  and  of  those 
who  condemned  them,  was  given  in  the  behaviour  and  subsequent  treat- 
ment of  a  clergyman,  named  Sacheverel.  This  man,  a  wrong-headed 
and  violent  Jacobite,  preached  before  the  lord  mayor  of  London  a  ser- 
mon, in  which  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  was  maintained ;  the 
events  of  the  Eevolution  of  1688  not  obscurely  condemned ;  the  queen's 
ministers  spoken  of  in  terms  the  reverse  of  respectful ;  and  the  Church 
declared  to  be  in  danger.  At  the  desire  of  the  lord  mayor,  Sacheverel 
published  his  discourse,  which  was  immediately  denounced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  seditious ;  and  the  author  made  the  subject  of  a  formal 
impeachment  before  the  Lords.  The  whole  nation  was  thrown  into  a 
ferment  by  the  trial.  Mobs  beset  the  approaches  to  Westminster  Hall, 
shouting,  "  God  bless  Dr.  Sacheverel  and  the  Church."  Even  the  queen 
herself  went,  day  after  day,  to  observe  the  proceedings,  in  her  private 
chair.  She  was  beset,  on  these  occasions,  by  loud  cries  of,  "  We  are  for 
your  majesty  and  the  Church ; "  while  the  houses  of  her  ministers  were 
saved  from  destruction  only  by  the  interference  of  a  military  guard. 
The  result  was,  the  condemnation  of  Sacheverel  to  two  years'  suspension 
from  the  exercise  of  his  office  ;  the  burning  of  his  sermon  by  the  hands 
of  the  hangman ;  a  prodigious  increase  of  popularity  to  the  author,  who 
was  regarded  as  a  martyr ;  and  a  wide  diffusion  of  Tory  feeling  through- 
out the  land.  Thus,  a  foolish  act  on  the  part  of  a  very  foolish  individual, 
and  the  unwise  heat  with  which  it  was  taken  up  by  a  jealous  party, 
brought  on  a  crisis  which  might  have  otherwise  been  deferred  to  an  in- 
definite period,  and  possibly  averted  altogether. 

The  campaign  of  1710  was  attended  by  no  very  striking  results  in 
Planders,  and  proved  eminently  disastrous  to  the  allies  elsewhere. 
Pouay,  Bethune,  Aire,  and  St.  Venant,  fell,  indeed,  into  the  hands  of 
Marlborough ;  but  in  Spain,  Charles,  after  obtaining  two  victories  at  Al- 
menara  and  Zaragoza,  permitted  himself  to  be  totally  defeated  at  Villa- 
Viciosa,  and  driven  back  into  Catalonia.  The  war,  indeed,  everywhere 
languished,  because  the  intrigues  of  the  Tories  had  proved  successful  \ 
and  the  wishes  of  Marlborough,  and  of  those  'w^io  ft\xp\iQ^^^\!MXi^N^^xa 
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continually  thwarted.  This  went  on  for  a  while ;  after  which  the  queen 
suddenly  dismissed  from  office  Godolphin,  Sunderland,  and  all  the  othflr 
Whig  leaders — Marlborough  alone  excepted  ;  and  supplied  their  places 
with  Harley,  created  in  due  time  earl  of  Oxford,  St.  tfohn,  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  Harcourt,  first  lord  keeper,  and  ulti- 
mately lord  chancellor,  and  others  of  the  same  class.  Nor  did  the  matter 
end  here.  The  Whig  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  bias  of  the 
electors  being  in  almost  all  places  adverse  to  the  discarded  ministers,  a 
House  of  Commons,  eminently  Tory,  came  together  so  soon  as  the  writs 
were  returned.  Though  Marlborough  permitted  himself,  at  the  entreaty 
of  his  friend  Godolphin,  to  be  retained  in  the  new  cabinet,  his  opinion 
was  never  sought,  and,  if  offered,  never  acted  upon ;  and  when  he  re- 
turned as  usual  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  wint^, 
both  the  queen  and  the  Commons  received  him  coldly.  Still,  he  dung 
to  his  command,  and  went  forth  again  in  the  spring  of  1711,  to  excd 
even  himself  in  the  display  of  military  talent ;  from  which  no  conse- 
quences, except  an  increase  to  his  own  renown,  were  permitted  to  follow. 
While  he  was  outmanoeuvring  Villars,  and  forcing  the  lines  of  Bon- 
chain — a  chain  of  works  which  extended  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Canch^, 
on  the  Upper  Scarpe ;  while,  after  falsifying  the  boast  of  his  opponent, 
that  he  had  at  length  attained  to  his  neplus  ultra^  he  reduced  Bouchain 
itself,  and  laid  open  a  free  road  to  the  gates  of  Paris ;  Oxford  was  ma- 
turing his  projects  for  bringing  the  war  to  a  close,  and  by  means  of  the 
poet  Prior,  and  a  Prench  Jesuit,  arranging  the  terms  of  a  peace,  con- 
cerning the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  which,  neither  the  general  nor  the 
allies  were  consulted.  Seldom  has  party  spirit  shown  itself,  contemptible 
as  under  all  circumstances  it  is,  in  more  odious  colours,  than  during  a 
period  when  the  honour  and  the  best  interests  of  the  country  were  sacri- 
ficed, in  order  that  a  rival  faction  might  he  humbled,  and,  it  was  hoped, 
extinguished  for  ever. 

By  the  preliminaries,  which  were  actually  signed  at  London  before  the 
slightest  intimation  had  been  given  either  to  the  emperor  or  the  states, 
England  abandoned  at  once  the  great  principle  for  which  she  had  origin- 
ally armed — ^namely,  that  a  member  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  should 
not  occupy  the  Spanish  throne,  more  especially  a  prince  so  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  French  succession  as  the  young  duke  of  Anjou.  Oxford 
demanded  a  pledge  from  Louis,  that  no  casualty  should  ever  be  permitted 
to  advance  the  same  sovereign  to  the  throne  of  both  nations ;  but  Oxford 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  in  giving  this  pledge,  Louis  entered  into  a 
contract  which  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  fulfil,  and  that,  after  all,  the 
only  ground  of  assurance  against  so  serious  a  calamity  lay  in  the  jea- 
lousy which  was  knowti  to  subsist  between  the  two  nations.  Having 
yielded  this,  the  English  minister  experienced  no  difficulty  in  gaining 
every  other  point  for  which  he  judged  it  wise  to  contend.  The  duke 
of  Savoy  was  secured  a  reinstatement  in  all  possessions ;  strong  frontier 
lines  were  demanded  against  Eiance  on  \\i<&  sv<\e&\iQ\JcLQ^  Holland  and 
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the  Rhine ;  the  dismantling  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  pennanent  possession 
of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  were  insisted  upon,  as  well  as  various  com- 
mercial arrangements,  favourable,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  to 
English  interests.  On  this  basis,  Oxford  agreed  to  treat,  but  when  the 
project  came  to  be  disclosed  to  the  allies,  there  prevailed  but  one  sen- 
timent regarding  it ;  and  all,  not  even  excepting  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
looked  upon  themselves  as  betrayed.  Charles  of  Spain,  now  advanced 
to  the  imperial  throne,  exclaimed  against  the  proceeding ;  prince  Eugene 
laboured  to  retard  if  he  could  not  interrupt  it ;  and  even  the-  Stakes  of 
Holland  exhibited  the  most  marked  disinclination  to  become  parties  to 
it.  But  the  influence  of  England  proved  to  be  such,  that  the  ^scruples 
of  all,  except  the  emperor,  were  overcome ;  and  commissioners  met  at 
Utrecht,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1712,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  re- 
storing peace  to  Europe. 

Marlborough  had  by  this  time  returned  home,  where  he  was  at  once 
deprived  of  all  his  employments,  and  held  up  as  an  object  of  execration 
and  abhorrence  to  the  giddy  multitude.  No  thanks  were  voted  to  him 
as  heretofore ;  but  a  charge  of  peculation  being  brought  against  him, 
he  was  threatened  with  a  prosecution  at  the  suit  of  that  princess  whom 
he  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  served.  There  was,  indeed,  a  secret  as 
well  as  an  ostensible  cause  for  this ;  namely,  that  Marlborough's  in- 
fluence continued  to  be  such,  that  even  the  unconstitutional  measure  of 
ca«ating  twelve  peers  at  once,  failed  of  giving  to  the  ministry  a  decided 
superiority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  necessary  to  remove  the  great 
leader  of  the  opposition  out  of  the  way — ^hence  he  was  subjected  to  end- 
less mortifications,  against  which  he  bore  up,  till  the  death  of  Godolphin, 
and  other  domestic  afflictions,  gave  a  bitterness  to  his  sorrow  which 
entirely  overcame  him.  He  then  withdrew  to  the  Continent  with  the 
duchess,  and  resided  there  in  privacy  during  the  remainder  of  a  reign, 
which  had  been  made  illustrious  chiefly  by  his  exploits,  both  in  the  field 
and  in  the  cabinet. 

The  Tories  were  now  triumphant,  and  they  hastened  to  display  their 
supremacy  in  a  manner  which  proved,  both  to  the  people  of  England 
and  their  allies,  that  they  were  to  look  henceforth  for  a  totally  novel 
policy,  as  well  at  home  as  abroad.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  who  succeeded 
Marlborough  in  the  guidance  of  the  British  troops,  took  the  field  on 
the  return  of  spring ;  for  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  hostilities 
should  not  be  suspended  during  the  continuance  of  the  negotiations  at 
Utrecht.  But  he  first  of  all  gave  counsel  that  no  active  operations 
should  be  begun ;  and  then  pleaded  secret  instructions  from  his  own 
government,  as  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  take  part  in  them.  Eugene 
argued,  implored,  and  remonstrated  in  vain.  Ormond,  fixed  down  by 
the  peremptory  orders  which  he  had  received,  could  not  obey  the 
better  impulse  of  his  own  nature;  but  withdrew  with  the  British 
contingent  to  Ghent,  and  eventually  to  Dunkirk.  ll\a  ^^^^"s^'ssssc^"^^ 
an  end  at  once  to  the  honest  obstinacy  of  Ilo\\axv(\.,^oxl\x^^,^w'^^^^^'3^ 
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Too  feeble  to  stand  without  the  support  of  England,  these  powen 
reluctantly  abandoned  the  coalition — and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  beiiig 
signed  on  the  11th  of  April,  1713,  Germany  was  left  to  struggle  singb* 
handed  against  her  mighty  neighbour.  But  one  disastrous  campaign 
taught  the  emperor  that  he  was  no  match  for  the  French  king.  He  also 
came  to  terms,  and,  after  thirteen  years  of  bloodshed  and  miseiy, 
Europe  returned  almost  to  the  same  condition  in  which  it  had  been  ere 
the  war  began. 

If  the  Tories  anticipated  that  the  restoration  of  a  general  peace  would 
bring  with  it  repose  and  enjoyment  to  themselves,  the  events  of  a  brief 
space  sufficed  to  show  that  they  had  grievously  erred  in  their  calcula- 
tions. A  heavy  debt  had  been  incurred ;  to  meet  the  interest  due  upon 
which,  as  well  as  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  goyemment, 
it  was  necessary  to  impose  fresh  taxes  upon  a  people  already,  accoidiDg 
to  their  own  estimate,  oppressed  beyond  the  powers  of  endurance.  In 
this  emergency  a  malt-tax  was  voted,  which  bore  not  only  upon  the 
English  but  upon  the  Scottish  people.  The  latter  loudly  complained. 
They  asserted  that  the  terms  of  the  Union  were  violated,  and  insisted, 
either  that  the  obnoxious  duty  should  cease,  or  that  they  should  again 
be  restored  to  the  condition  of  an  independent  nation.  Once  more  were 
both  Whigs  and  Tories  hurried  into  the  inconsistencies  which  an 
always  consequent  on  the  proceedings  of  those  who  act  from  faetiooi 
motives.  The  Tories,  who  had  struggled  against  the  Union  when  firrt 
proposed,  hindered  it  from  being  dissolved,  by  resisting  with  all  their 
strength  the  efforts  of  the  Whigs,  who  had  originally  promoted  the 
arrangement. 

Foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  Wliigs  adopted  a  more  systematic  and 
judicious  line  of  tactics,  by  assailing  their  rivals  on  the  side  of  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  and  taking  up,  with  somewhat  of  undue  warmth,  the 
cause  of  the  elector  of  Hanover.  First,  then,  it  was  required  that  a 
price  should  be  set  upon  the  head  of  the  Chevalier ;  and  that  all  the  po- 
tentates of  Europe  should  be  cautioned  against  affording  him  an  asylum. 
When  this  failed,  the  ministers  were  assailed  with  demands  that  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  already  created  duke  of  Cambridge,  should  be  invited 
to  reside  in  England,  and  summoned,  like  other  peers,  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  Whigs  succeeded  only  in  injuring  them- 
selves in  the  eyes  both  of  the  queen  and  of  the  people.  The  Tories  were 
not  to  be  driven  from  place,  but  they  permitted  intestine  jealousy  to  ac- 
complish that  which  was  unattainable  by  outward  pressure. 

There  had  never  been  much  of  cordiality  between  Harley  and  St. 
John.  The  latter,  as  ambitious  as  he  was  unprincipled,  no  sooner  re- 
ceived proof  that  on  him,  rather  than  on  his  colleague,  their  common 
mistress  depended,  than  he  resolvr;d  to  govern  alone.  Mrs.  Masham  was 
again  called  into  play,  and  again  proved  her  efficiency,  by  carrying  fbr^ 
ward  a  pretty  personal  cabal,  which  ended  in  the  dismissal  of  Oxford. 
Had  he  flocompiished  this  end  a  few  mo\i\)aa  t«xV\fcx — ^had  he  even  pes- 
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sessed  moral  courage  sufficient  to  step  at  once  into  the  place  from  which 
Ms  jival  had  fallen — then  might  it  have  lain  within  the  range  of  possi- 
bility that  his  ultimate  projects  should  have  attained  their  accomplish- 
ment. But  Bolingbroke  was  at  once  too  late  in  maturing,  and  too  timid  in 
carrying  into  execution  his  plans,  which  seem  to  have  involved  a  second 
restoration.  While  he  yet  wavered,  and  the  treasurership  lay  in  com- 
mission, the  queen,  whose  naturally  feeble  constitution  was  unable  to 
endure  the  constant  strife  of  parties,  became  alarmingly  ill.  She  feU, 
indeed,  into  a  state  which  threatened  only  one  result,  and  became  alto- 
gether unfit  to  transact  business.  It  was  to  the  firmness  of  a  oo&mittee 
of  the  privy-council,  with  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle  at  tlieir  head, 
that  the  nation  was,  in  this  juncture,  indebted  for  a  most  important*  ser- 
vice. These  noblemen  hastened  to  the  palace.  They  entreated  their 
dying  queen  to  appoint  a  treasurer,  or  at  least  to  signify,  by  some  sign, 
whether  or  not  she  was  willing  to  receive  as  such  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  having  prevailed  upon  her  to  make  a  motion  with  her  head,  • 
they  presented  to  him  the  staff  of  office.  All  that  followed  came  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Without  paying  the  slightest  regard  to  Bolingbroke, 
the  new  treasurer  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  whole  privy-coundl. 
Letters  were  then  written  to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  to  the  governor  of  Dunkirk,  and  other  influential  persons, 
warning  them  of  the  probable  demise  of  the  crown,  and  preparing  them 
for  the  parts  which  it  behoved  them  severally  to  act ;  while  a  fleet  was 
ordered  to  sea,  and  a  body  of  troops  quietly  drawn  round  London,  suffi- 
cient, as  was  believed,  to  repress  every  movement  of  the  disaffected. 
Never  were  arrangements  more  judiciously  made ;  and  never  have  the 
good  effects  of  judicious  arrangements  been  more  fiilly  shown.  A  public 
and  peaceable  proclamation  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  as  George,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  L^land,  made  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  aware  that  the  throne  had  become  vacant, 
and  that  Anne  had  expired,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1714,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  her  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  her  reign. 

Naturally  warm-hearted  and  confiding,  Queen  Anne  was,  at  every 
stage  in  her  career,  the  absolute  tool  of  whatever  individual  might  have 
established  a  supremacy  over  her  affections.  From  the  first  of  her 
public  acts,  indeed,  the  sad  abandonment  of  her  father,  down  to  the  last 
scene  in  her  drama,  the  presentation  of  the  treasurer's  staff  to  Shrews- 
bury, it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  she  was  ever  swayed  by  principle,  or 
guided  by  the  dictates  of  her  own  reason.  Whatever  the  views  of  the 
favourite  might  be,  these  never  failed  to  become  hers ;  and  they  con- 
tinued to  be  acted  upon  till  some  new  partiality  had  supplanted  the  old, 
and  then  they  were  abandoned.  Thus  we  find  her  at  first  a  half-and-half 
advocate  of  anti-revolution  principles ;  by  and  by,  after  Marlborough  had 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  his  wife,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Protestant 
succession ;  while,  at  a  still  more  advanced  period,  she  is  moulded^ 
through  Mrs.  Masham  and  St.  John,  into  an  almost  vwo^e.^Y^ciTKvRNRX'^Jl 
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the  project  of  a  Restoration.  Even  the  nomination  of  Shrewsbury  was  a 
mere  impulse  of  the  moment — ^the  effect  of  that  influence  which  Some^ 
set,  while  present,  was  able  to  exercise,  and  torn  which  she  had  no 
opportunity  to  recover.  And  so  it  was  with  respect  to  her  views  of  foieign 
policy.  These,  like  her  opinions  on  matters  of  religion  and  order,  were 
the  mere  reflection  of  the  favourite's  sentiments,  without  any  foundation 
in  principle,  and  totally  independent  of  reason.  Of  such  a  personage, 
a  single  short  sentence  will  express  all  that  can  be  said.  She  was  a 
weak,  and  therefore  a  dangerous  sovereign ;  the  glories  of  whose  reign, 
as  well  as  their  opposites,  are  in  no  degree  attributable  to  herself. 


How  did  Marlborough  conduct  the  campaign 
of  1706? 

What  terms  were  offered  by  Louis  P 

What  was  the  real  object  of  the  allies  ? 

What  was  the  French  king's  resolution  P 

What  was  the  result  of  the  next  campaign  P 

Whj  were  Louis's  offers  rejected  ? 

Belaid  the  proceedings  respecting  Dr.  Sache- 
verel. 

What  revolution  in  the  Cabinet  was  next 
brought  about  ? 

How  did  Marlborough  conduct  the  next  cam- 
paign? 

What  steps  had  been  taken  for  obtaining  a 
peace? 


Upon  what  terms  was  it  concluded  P 
H!ow  was  Marlborough  treated  ? 
In  what  way  were  the  allies  of  England  ob- 
liged to  agree  to  the  terms  oi  the  trea^  of 

Utrecht? 
Upon  what  point  did  the  Whigs  now  ussil  tht 

Tory  ministry  P 
YHiat  quarrel  oroke  out  betwem  Hailflj  sad 

St.  John  P 
How  did  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Arsyle  act 

upon  the  occasion  of  the  queen's  Sst  ill* 

ness? 
YHien  did  she  die?  what  was  her  age?  how 

long  had  she  reigned? 
I  What  character  is  given  of  her? 
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GEORGE  I.     1714,  Auffust  1—1727,  Jantmry  11. 


1714  The  elector  of  Hanover  proclaimed  king, 
as  George  I.,  in  London,  Aug.  1;  m 
Edinburgh,  Aug.  5;  in  Dublin,  Aug.  6. 

— —  Bolingbroke  removed  from  his  office  of 
secretary  of  state  by  order  of  the  new 
king,  Aug.  28. 

George  I.  landed  at  Greenwich  on  his  ar- 
rival from  Hanover,  Sept.  18,  and  was 
crowned,  Oct.  20. 

—  Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  the  physician,  who 

bequeathed  £40,000  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  died,  Nov.  1 ;  bom  1650. 

—  Cliarles   Davenant,   a   statistical   writer, 

(son  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  the  poet, 
who  was  bom  1605,  and  died  1668,}  died, 
Nov.  6 ;  bom  1656. 

J715  Feneloa,  archbishop  of  Cambray,  died, 
Jan.  7;  horn  1651. 

BiMbop  Bamet  died,  March  VI  j  \K>TTvAMa. 


1715 


\ 


Lords  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond,  and  tin 
earl  of  Oxford,  impeached  by  the  Gon* 
mons  for  high  treason,  in  Jane;  the  iirst 
two  escape  to  the  Continent,  bat  Oi* 
ford  is  committed  to  the  Tower,  wJbfOMt 
he  is  discharged  without  txiaL  Jolr  L 
1717. 

Tlie  Riot  Act  passed  in  Joly;  five  pet' 
sons  executed  under  it,  Sept.  22. 

The  earl  of  Mar  raises  Uie  standard  of  tin 
Pretender  at  Brsemar,  Sept.  6;  mpbant 
Perth,  Sept.  16 ;  detaches  a  strong  paitj 
to  Invade  England,  Oct.  4;  enooaotcn 
the  duke  of  Argyle  at  Sheriff  Moor,  Hor. 

IS. 

The  rebellion  breaks  oat  in  En|{laad,  Oet. 
6 ;  the  rebels  fail  in  an  attempt  to  mO' 
Vrlse  Newcastle,  Oct.  10,  and  zetfrs  to 
\:a:>\^«\.t«vcc^  VctscA  tliey  are  Joined  Igr  tbt 
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Scotch,  Oct.  15 ;  they  advance  into  Eng- 
land, and  throw  themselves  into  Preston, 
where  they  are  obliged  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  Nov.  IS. 

1715  The  Pretender  lands  in  Scotland,  Deo.  22 ; 

makes  his  solemn  entry  into  Perth,  Jan. 
9,  1716,  when  his  coronation  at  Scone 
was  announced  for  Jan.  23,  but  did  not 
take  place ;  he  quitted  Perth,  Jan.  30 ;  and 
embaxked  at  Montrose  for  France,  Feb. 
4,  landing  at  Gravelines,  Feb.  9. 

■  Thomas  Burnet,   author   of   the   Sacred 

Theory  of  tht  Earth,  died,  Sept.  27 ;  born 

about  1635. 
—-^  Malebranche,  the  disciple   of  Descartes, 

died,  Oct.  13;  bom  1638. 
— —  A  severe  frost  from  the  end  of  November, 

1715,  to  Feb.  9,  1716;  a  fair  held  on  the 

Thames. 

1716  The  earl  of  Derwentwater  and  five  other 

peers  taken  at  I^eston,  plead  guilty  of 
high  treason,  Jan.  19 ;  uiey  are  sentenced 
to  death,  Feb.  9;  Derwentwater  and 
Kenmure  are  executed,  Feb.  24;  Niths- 
dale,  who  was  to  have  suffered  with  them, 
havmg  escaped  from  the  Tower. 

■  A  commission  issued  in  Apiil  for  trying 

the  Preston  prisoners,  when  upwards  of 

1000  plead  guilty  and  are  transported; 

26  are  executed. 
— —  The  Septennial  Act  passed.  May  29. 
—  Treaty  of  defensive  alliance  between  Great 

Britain  and  the  emperor,  concluded  at 

Westminster,  May  25. 


1716  Dr.  Robert  South  died,  July  8;  bom  1638. 
Leibnitz,  the  mathematician,  died,  Nov. 

14;  bom  1646. 

1717  The  triple  alliance  of  the  Hague,  between 

France,  England,  and  Holland,  Jan.  4, 
to  oppose  tne  designs  of  Cardinal  Albe- 
roni,  the  Spanish  minister. 

The  Swedish  ambassador  detected  in  a 

correspondence  with  some  of  the  Jacobs 
ites,  and  banished  from  the  kii^dom; 
a  fleet  is  sent  into  the  Baltic,  to  overawe 
the  Swedes  and  the  Russians,  who  were 
believed  to  bo  preparing  for  an  invasion 
of  England. 

1718  Mary,  queen  of  James  II.,  died  at  St. 

Germain's,  April  26. 

The  Spaniards  attempt  to  recover  Sicily 

from  the  emperor;  Sir  George  Byng  u 
sent  with  a  squadron,  which  defeats  the 
Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  Passaro,  Sicily, 
July  81. 

The  quadruple  treaty  of  alliance,  signed 

by  Great  Britain,  France,  the  emperor, 
and  by  Holland,  for  guaranteeing  the 
succession  of  the  reigning  fomilies  in 
Great  Britain  and  France,  Aug.  2. 

Nicholas  Rowe,  the  poet,  died,  Dec.  6  or 

7 ;  bom  1678. 

Charles  XII.   of  Sweden  killed  at  the 

«  siege  of  Frederickstadt,  in  Norway,  Dec 
11;  bom  1682. 

-^—  War  declared  by  Great  Britain  against 
Spain,  Deo.  16. 


'PHE  first  act  of  the  privy-council  which  proclaimed  George,  the  elector 
•^  of  Hanover,  king,  was  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  the  court  of  the 
new  sovereign,  with  ftdl  powers  to  inform  him  of  the  critical  state  of 
the  country,  and  to  urge  his  immediate  occupation  of  the  vacant  throne. 
"Whether  it  was  that  he  felt  confident  in  the  justice  of  his  claim,  or 
whether  he  was  merely  swayed  by  the  indifference  which  formed  a 
prominent  feature  in  his  character,  George  showed  himself  in  no  haste 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  advisers.  The  end  of  August  came 
ere  he  quitted  his  hereditary  capital,  and  it  was  not  till  the  18th  of 
September  that  he  landed  at  Greenwich.  Yet,  such  was  the  vigour  dis- 
played by  the  chiefs  of  his  party,  and  such  the  absence  of  all  arrange- 
ment and  decision  among  their  enemies,  that  not  so  much  as  the  voice 
of  faction  was  heard  in  London.  While  Bolingbroke  condescended  to 
wait  Hke  a  menial  at  the  door  of  the  council-room,  and  Oxford  affected 
to  join  heartily  in  the  plans  of  his  rivals,  the  aft'airs  of  state  went  on  as 
if  no  crisis  had  occurred ;  and  George  received  the  sceptre  under  cir- 
cumstances of  as  perfect  quiet  as  if  it  had  come  to  him  through  a  long 
line  of  hereditaiy  possessors. 

Had  the  new  monarch  displayed  as  much  liberality  and  true  wisdom 
in  constructing  the  machinery  of  his  government  as  he  exhibited  moral 
courage  in  his  mode  of  assuming  the  ensigns  of  power,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  his  memory  would  have  been  free  from  the 
stains  which  now  attach  to  it.  The  Jacobite  faction  was  by  this  time 
weak  in  numbers,  and  still  more  weak  in  infiuence.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  king  had  been  taught  to  regard  a\\  \i\^-0cL\a^2ttSfte^  ^^^ 
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Tories,  and  all  Tories  as  Jacobites.  His  first  measure,  therefore,  was  to 
exhibit  a  marked  distrust  of  all  who  were  so  much  as  suspected  of  enter- 
taining high-church  principles,  by  dismissing  them  entirely  from  his 
councils,  and  filling  up  every  place  of  trust  and  emolument  throughout 
the  kingdom  with  a  Whig.  Marlborough,  though  not  restored  to  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  replaced  the  duke  of  Ormond  in  the  command  of  the 
army ;  Lord  Cowper  became  chancellor ;  the  earl  of  Wharton,  privy- 
seal  ;  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  These,  with 
other  changes  equally  striking,  soon  taught  the  people  to  feel  that  oM 
things  were,  indeed,  passed  away,  and  a  new  dynasty  established. 

Having  dissolved  the  parliament  which  met  him  on  his  arrival,  GreoTge 
summoned  a  new  one  by  a  proclamation,  which  had  little  tendency  to 
diminish  the  angry  and  jealous  feelings  which  his  earliest  proceedings 
had  excited.  In  that  document,  he  had  the  bad  taste  to  appeal  to  the 
electors  for  support  against  some  plot  which  was  said  to  be  in  progress 
for  his  own  overthrow,  requiring  them  to  return  only  such  representa- 
tives as  he  could  meet  with  satisfaction,  and  themselves  knew  to  be 
well-disposed  to  the  Protestant  succession.  Men  demanded  one  from  the 
other  by  whom  the  succession  had  been  threatened,  and  numbers,  who 
either  did  not  or  would  not  credit  that  any  such  design  was  in  agitation, 
complained  loudly  that  the  whole  constituency  of  the  nation  had  been 
insulted.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  coimties  many  Tories  were 
returned ;  whereas  the  boroughs,  swayed  partly  by  the  power  of  court- 
patronage,  partly  by  the  monied  interests,  gave  their  support  generally 
to  the  Whigs ;  so  that  when  the  house  met,  though  both  factions  pre- 
sented a  formidable  array  of  champions,  the  latter  possessed  a  marked  pre- 
ponderance. No  great  while  elapsed  ere  symptoms  of  the  uses  to  which 
this  superior  influence  would  be  turned  began  to  display  themselves. 
The  members  of  the  late  administration,  with  aU  their  most  conspicuous 
followers,  became  objects  of  court  persecution.  BoHngbroke,  sensible  of 
his  danger,  fled  to  the  Continent,  and  sacrificed  his  titles  and  estates  to 
preserve  his  life ;  Oxford  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  languished 
some  time,  though  eventually  released  mthout  a  trial ;  Prior  was  com- 
mitted to  prison ;  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  the  earl  of  StrafFord  were 
threatened  with  impeachment ;  and  the  former  consulted  his  own  safety 
by  retiring  beyond  sea. 

These  harsh  and  impolitic  proceedings  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
people.  A  picture  of  King  William  having  been  carried  to  Smithfield, 
was  there  publicly  burned  amid  the  yeUs  of  a  mob.  Of  the  birth-day 
of  the  reigning  monarch  no  notice  was  taken ;  whereas  the  anniversary 
of  the  Eestoration  was  celebrated  by  bonfires  and  the  most  extravagant 
rejoicings.  Nay,  the  guards  themselves,  whom,  in  a  fit  of  wretched  eco- 
nomy, the  government  had  too  much  neglected,  joined  in  the  seditious 
cries  of  the  populace,  and  were  with  difiiculty  restrained,  by  the  personal 
exertions  of  Marlborough,  from  breaking  out  into  mutiny.  Such  occur- 
rences,  followed  as  they  were  \)y  t\\m\)\V,^  wcAxvoXa  \sv  ^UmLoat  aU  the  pro- 
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vincial  towns,  ought  to  have  taught  the  sovereign  that  he  who  rules  by 
means  of  a  faction,  and  on  factious  principles,  is  but  the  king  of  a  party. 
But  George,  whom  nature  had  endowed  with  great  courage  and  im- 
moveable resolution,  saw  in  them  nothing  more  than  inducements  to 
persevere  as  he  had  begun.  He  appealed  to  his  parliament — ^received 
from  it  ample  support — and  by  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
and  other  measures  equally  energetic,  strove  to  repress  a  spirit  which  he 
neither  cared  nor  desired  to  conciliate. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  all  this  was,  to  swell,  from  day  to  day, 
the  amount  of  adherents  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  family,  and  to  render 
the  ancient  chiefs  of  the  Jacobites  more  bold  and  more  busy.  Commu- 
nications were  opened  with  the  proscribed  nobles,  and,  through  them, 
with  the  court  of  St.  Germain's,  which  made  a  fresh  appeal,  and  not 
without  effect,  to  the  sympathy  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  death  of 
that  monarch,  which  occurred  immediately  afterwards,  and  the  accession 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  regency,  served,  indeed,  to  destroy  what- 
ever hopes  had  depended  on  the  promise  of  foreign  aid.  Nevertheless, 
the  conspu-acy  went  on,  more  particularly  in  Scotland,  where  there 
prevailed  numerous  causes  of  discontent,  till  at  last  it  was  formally  com- 
municated by  the  king  to  the  parliament,  that  a  rebellion  had  begun. 
On  the  6th  of  September,  1715,  at  a  place  called  Braemar,  the  standard 
of  the  Stuarts  was  raised,  and  the  earl  of  Mar,  at  the  head  of  no  more 
than  three  hundred  of  his  own  tenantry,  proclaimed  James  the  Third. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Mar  was  joined  by  the  marquesses  of 
Huntley  and  Tullibardine,  the  earl  Marischal,  the  earl  of  Southesk,  and 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  with  their  followers,  whose  united 
numbers  came  up  to  ten  thousand  men,  of  which  a  very  large  propor- 
tion were  destitute  of  arms. 

Meanwhile,  in  Oxford,  so  strong  a  feeling  displayed  itself,  that  the 
government  thought  it  necessary  to  overawe  the  gownsmen  by  quartering 
a  regiment  of  dragoons  in  the  city.  The  western  counties  likewise  exhi- 
bited symptoms  of  uneasiness,  which  were  not  subdued  without  blood- 
shed ;  and  even  the  House  of  Commons  itself  was  found  not  to  be  free 
from  the  C9ntagion.  Many  members  were  in  consequence  arrested,  and 
many  more  bound  over  in  recognizances  to  keep  the  peace.  But  one, 
more  spirited  than  the  rest,  Mr.  Forster,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
influence,  eluded  the  officers  who  were  sent  in  quest  of  him,  and,  hast- 
ening to  his  estates  in  the  north,  joined  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  and 
began  immediately  to  arm  his  retainers.  This  done,  the  two  chiefs 
marched  upon  Newcastle,  where  numbers  were  understood  to  be  well 
affected  to  the  cause.  But  the  governor  was  on  the  alert ;  the  gates 
were  shut,  and  General  Carpenter,  with  nine  hundred  dragoons,  hasten- 
ing to  attack  them,  they  were  compelled  to  draw  off.  They  retreated 
towards  Scotland,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  town  of  Cold- 
stream, whither  a  strong  reinforcement  was  already  on  its  march  to  y:m\ 
them. 
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The  rebellion  of  1715  stands  conspicuous,  above  all  similar  moYemenU 
in  Great  Britain,  for  the  absence  of  everything  like  talent  anH>ng  those 
by  whom  it  was  urged  on.  Mar,  for  example,  instead  of  advancing  with 
ail  his  forces  to  the  border,  through  a  country  as  yet  naked  of  tooops, 
and  well  disposed  to  receive  him,  loitered  away  his  time  at  Perth,  whib 
he  directed  Mackintosh,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  cross 
from  Fife  into  Lothian,  through  the  heart  of  an  English  fleet,  and  to 
make  his  way  as  he  best  could  to  Lord  Derwentwater,  at  Coldstream. 
No  man  could  execute  orders  so  rash  and  inconsiderate  with  greater 
zeal  or  greater  gallantry  than  Mackintosh.  After  annoying  the  English 
forces  all  day,  by  a  variety  of  marches  and  counter-marches  along  the 
shore  of  Eit'e,  he  seized  a  number  of  fishing-boats  at  nightfall,  and 
carried  his  brigade  under  the  stems  of  the  ships  of  war,  over  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  which  measures  three-and-twenty  miles  in  width.  His 
progress,  in  like  manner,  to  the  point  of  junction,  was  both  rapid  and 
orderly.  But  when  he  arrived  there,  it  was  found  that  no  man  pretended 
to  possess  supreme  authority,  and  that  the  campaign  must  be  conducted 
according  to  the  decisions  of  the  council,  into  which  aU  the  principal  gen- 
tlemen present  were  admitted.  At  the  very  first  meeting  of  this  coun- 
cil some  of  the  Highland  chiefs  insisted  that  they  should  join  Gordon  in 
the  west ;  the  English  demanded  that  they  should  be  led  against  Gene- 
ral Carpenter  into  England;  and  when  the  latter  opinion  preyailed, 
more  than  half  of  the  dissentients  withdrew  to  their  own  homes.  The 
remainder  began  their  march  across  the  Tweed,  and  penetrated  as  &r 
as  Preston,  in  Lancashire ;  they  were  there  attacked,  and  hemmed  in 
by  very  superior  numbers ;  and,  after  a  brave  resistance,  found  them- 
selves reduced  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering  at  discretion.  Of  their 
officers,  such  as  had  borne  commissions  in  the  king's  service  were  shot^ 
as  deserters,  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial ;  the  remainder,  including 
Derwentwater  and  Forster,  were  carried  in  chains  through  the  streets 
of  London,  to  the  Tower ;  while  the  private  men  were  shut  up  in  close 
prisons  at  Chester,  where  many  died  of  the  effects  of  foul  air,  and 
unwholesome  and  scanty  provisions. 

Meanwhile  the  government  of  Scotland,  of  which  the  duke  of  Argyle 
was  at  the  head,  was  exerting  itself  with  good  effect  to  put  the  country 
into  a  position  of  defence.  Having  drawn  about  four  thousand  men 
together,  the  duke  crossed  the  Forth  at  Stirling,  and  took  up  a  position 
on  the  upland  district  of  Sheriff  Moor,  not  far  from  Dumblane.  Hither 
the  earl  of  Mar  hastened  to  meet  him ;  and  a  battle  ensued,  which  ended 
without  giving  an  immediate  victory  to  either  side,  but  of  which  all  the 
moral  advantages  rested  with  the  government.  Mar*s  troops,  undis- 
ciplined and  disorderly  at  the  best,  melted  away  from  hour  to  hour. 
Many  clans,  indeed,  were  drawn  to  the  north,  for  the  protection  of  their 
own  homes,  which  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Lovat  had  exposed ;  for  that 
tin'ce-sold  traitor,  after  pledging  himself  to  the  court  of  St.  Germain's, 
bad  suddenly  changed  sides,  and  ad'Le(\.>;\v^  \.wni«!xvLcsatle  of  Inverness 
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in  the  name  of  the  king.  Mar,  who  possessed  none  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  conduct  an  enterprise  of  hazard  and  difficulty,  retreated  to 
Perth,  and  loitered  there,  while  James,  who  had  landed  alone  at  Peter- 
head, was  gratifying  his  own  vanity,  and  adding  to  the  danger  of  his 
followers,  by  issuing  proclamations ;  and  then,  after  wasting  six  pre-, 
dous  weeks,  announced  to  his  sovereign  and  the  army,  that  the  cause 
was  desperate.  Upon  this,  James  fled  to  Montrose,  where  he  embarked 
on  board  of  a  ship,  which  conveyed  him,  his  general,  and  sixteen  persons 
of  rank,  to  Gravelines ;  while  Gordon,  on  whom  the  command  devolved, 
conducted  a  masterly  retreat  through  Strathspey  and  Strathsdown,  to 
the  hills  of  Badenoch.  There  the  private  men  were  quietly  dismissed  to 
their  homes ;  and  the  officers  hastened  to  seek  conceahnent  till  they 
should  be  enabled  to  escape,  destitute  and  Mendless,  to  the  Continent. 

All  danger  from  this  rash  and  mismanaged  insurrection  was  at  an 
end,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  disposition  everywhere  to  rejoice  over 
its  defeat,  when  an  ill-judged  severity  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
in  dealing  with  the  vanqidshed,  enlisted  once  more  the  sympathies  of 
the  people  on  their  side.  When  men  beheld  six  noblemen  impeached 
and  condemned  at  once,  and  two,  whose  amiable  qualities  were  well 
known  and  justly  appreciated,  led  forth  to  execution ;  when  they  saw 
confiscations  and  attainders  distributed  with  a  merciless  hand ;  thirty  , 
gentlemen  of  family  and  distinction  suffering  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law,  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  men  spared,  only  on  the  condition  that 
they  might  be  transported  as  slaves  to  the  colonies, — ^they  forgot  the 
errors  of  the  culprits  in  compassion  for  their  sufferings,  and  transferred 
a  portipn,  at  least,  of  their  indignation  from  the  laws  themselves  to 
those  by  whom  they  were  administered.  To  such  a  height,  indeed, 
were  these  feelings  carried,  that  the  government  would  not  venture 
an  appeal  to  the  constituency  of  the  country,  when  the  regular  period 
for  making  it  arrived.  Though  the  parliament  had  now  sat  three  fiill 
years,  the  utmost  limit  to  which  it  had  been  settled  in  1694  that  the 
duration  of  such  assemblies  should  extend,  no  dissolution  took  place ; 
but  a  biU  was  brought  in  and  carried,  which,  repealing  what  has  since 
been  called  the  Triennial  Act,  fixed  the  duration  of  this  and  of  all  sub- 
sequent parliaments  at  seven  years.  Perhaps  a  bolder  measure  has 
rarely  been  attempted  in  any  popular  body.  Nevertheless,  the  conse- 
quences have  been  found  to  be  eminently  advantageous  in  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  constitution,  which  now  depends  upon  a  parlia- 
ment placed  midway,  as  it  were,  between  the  extremes  of  an  unlimited 
duration,  and  the  feverish  and  uneasy  consequences  of  a  too  frequent 
recurrence  to  the  wiU  of  the  electors. 

George  was  not  so  much  occupied  in  securing  himself  on  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  as  to  forget  the  interests  of  his  hereditary  dominions ; 
to  which,  indeed,  those  of  his  new  kingdom  were  rendered  entirely 
subservient.  He  had  purchased,  during  the  confusion  incident  ow.  tk^ 
defeat  of  the  Swedish  monarch  at  Pultowa,  t\\e  <i\3L^\^^  ofl  ^x'cciRXw 
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and  Verden,  from  the  Danes ;  and  he  treated  with  neglect  the  remon- 
strances of  Charles  on  the  one  hand,  wlio  complained  loudly  of  this 
usurpation,  and  of  the  Czar  on  the  other,  who  remonstrated  against  any 
interference  on  his  part  in  the  politics  of  the  North.  Neither  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  nor  Peter  the  Great,  were  men  likely  to  sit  down  con- 
tented under  any  real  or  unaginary  wrong.  They  both  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Chevalier ;  and  the  former,  meditating  nothing  less  than 
an  invasion  of  England,  instructed  his  ministers  at  London  and  tbs 
Hague  to  enter  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  adherents  of  ths 
exiled  family.  But  George,  who,  whatever  faults  might  belong  to  hii 
character,  could  not  be  accused  either  of  timidity  or  want  of  dedsion, 
caused  the  Swedish  minister  to  be  arrested,  seized  his  papers,  disco- 
vered full  evidence  of  the  plot  in  time  to  prevent  its  execution,  and 
put  himself  forthwith  in  an  attitude  of  defence.  Nor  did  his  lion- 
hearted,  but  eccentric  antagonist,  long  survive  to  be  a  cause  of  alarm 
either  to  him  or  any  other  potentate.  As  he  was  visiting  the  trendies 
one  night  befoi'e  Erederickstadt,  which,  because  he  had  invested  it,  he 
detennined  to  reduce,  a  cannot-shot  put  an  end  at  once  to  bis  projects 
and  his  life ;  while  Russia,  which  had  never 'Entered  mto  the  views  of 
James  with  much  sincerity,  abandoned  them  altogether,  so  soon  as  she 
found  more  agreeable  or  more  pressing  occupation  elsewhere. 


In  what  manner  did  the  (Henda  of  tlie  llano- 
veriau  succetwiou  act  upon  the  death  of  the 
queen? 

When  did  the  new  kinv  arrive  P 

Of  what  nature  were  Ins  flrot  prooeedinf^  P 

Wliat  waa  the  etfect  of  his  prodamation  re- 
ffarding  the  new  parliament  i* 

WTiat  steps  were  taken  against  the  late  minis- 
try? 

Wliat  effect  did  these  measures  produce? 

Where  did  tlie  rebellion  first  break  out  ? 

What  movements  took  place  in  varioua  parts 
of  England? 


In  what  manner  was  the  rebellion  oondnetadf 
How  did  Mackintosh  conduct  hia  operatiana? 
What  was  the  result  of  the  English  iuMuicO' 

tion? 
How  was  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  pot  down? 
In  what  manner  did  the  govemmmt  act  P  whit 

were  the  consequences  P 
Upon  what  extraordinary  atep  did  tJfB  pariia' 

ment  in  consequence  venture  P 
In  what  manner  was  King  Qeorge  embroiled 

with  Charles  the  Twelfth  and  the  emperar  of 

Russia? 
What  was  the  result? 


SECTION  II.    A.D.  1719—1727. 

CONTEMPORARY     SOVEREIGNS. 


1721 

1724 
1725 
1727 


OSBAT 
BKITAIir. 


[George  I., 
1714.J 


George  11. 


FBAVCS. 


[Louis  XV., 
1715.J 


GBBlHirT. 


BPAiir. 


[Charles  VI.,    [Philip  V., 


1711.J 


1700.J 


BVSSIA. 


[Peter  the 
Great, 
1685.] 


Catherine  I. 


PBU88XA. 


[Frederic 
William 
I.,  1718.J 


BXATXa. 


[Clement 
XI.,  17U0.J 

Innocent 
XIII. 

Benedict 
XUL 


1719  The  Spaniards  fit  out  an  ezpe<Iition,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  to  in- 
vade Great  Britain,  but  the  fleet  is  dis- 
persed by  a  storm,  in  January;  one  ship 
reaches  Scotland  and  lands  8U0  men,  who 
are  Joined  by  1000  Highlanders,  but  the 
whole  are  defeated  and  obliged  to  sur- 
render, June  11;  the  duke  of  Ormond 
sailed  again  in  October,  but  was  again 
obliged  to  return. 


1710  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  the  physidan  and 
poet,  died,  Jan.  18. 

Joseph  Addison  died.  June  17;  bom  1672. 

John   Flamsteed,   the  astronomer,  died, 

Dec.  81 :  bom  1046. 

Knight,  Barlow,  and  Vanghan  were  sent 

bv  the  IIudHon  8  Bay  Company  in  search 
of  the  north-west  passage,  with  two 
ships,  of  wliicli  neither  returned. 

T\v«  tnX  %^2LV-\.VktQwiuc  miU  erected  st 
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Derby  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Tbonuw) 
Lombo  and  his  brother,  from  models 
clandestinely  obtained  in  Italy ;  a  patent 

e   terms  or  peace,  stipulated  by 


the 


K anted  to  them. 
)  terms  of  peace,  stipulated  by  the 
Juadruple  alliance,  accoT>ted  by  opain, 
an.  26,  Cardinal  Alberoni  being  driven 
into  exile. 
- —  The  South-Sea  stock,  which  was  sold  at 
130  in  March,  rose  to  1000  in  June,  and 
fell  in  September  to  150 ;  many  thousands 
were  in  consequence  ruined.  A  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  took  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  wnen  the  estates  of  the 
directors  were  confiscated,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  company  sold  by  auction,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  sufferers. 

-  Inoculation  introduced  into  England. 
The  plague  of  Marseilles }   18,000  persons 

died. 

1721  John    Sheffield,    duke   of    Buckingham, 

author  of  the  EBtay  on  Foetry^  died,  Feb. 

24 ;  bom  1619. 
— —  Treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 

Spain,  also  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance 

between  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  France, 

signed  at  Madrid,  June  IS. 
— '  Gnnling  Gibbons,  the   carver   in   wood, 

died,  Aug.  8. 
— —  Matthew  Prior,  the  poet,  died,  Sept.  18; 

bom  166i. 

—  The  Czar  Peter  the  Great  takes  the  title  <^ 

emperor  of  all  the  Rnssias,  Oct.  22. 
——  Guy  s    Hospital,   London,     founded    by 
Thomas  Guy. 

1722  Information  received  of  a  new  conspiraqr 

in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  May. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  died,  June  16; 

bora  1650. 

■  The  bishop  of  Rochester  and  several  other 
lords  committed  to  the  Tower  in  October, 
charged  with  conspiracy  in  Ikvoor  of  the 
Pretender ;  they  were  idl  acquitted  upon 
trial,  except  the  bishop,  who  was  deprived 
of  hiB  see  and  banished. 

1723  Sir  Christopher  Wren  died,  Feb.  25;  bom 

1632. 

— —  Christopher  Layer,  esq.,  executed  for 
raising  men  for  the  service  of  the  Pre- 
tender. 

Francis  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Bochester, 


departed  in  exile,  June  18;  porsnant  to 
Act  of  Pains  and  Penalties  passed  May 
27 ;  died,  Feb.  15, 1782 ;  bom  1668. 
1723  Sir   Godfrey   Kneller,  the  painter,  died, 
Oct.  19.  *—     ,      ^ 

Robert  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  died.  May 

21 ;  bom  1661. 

V—'  Professorships  of  modem  history  founded 
in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge by  the  king. 

The  moss-rose  introduced  into  England 

from  North  America  before  this  year. 

1725  Peter  the  Great  died,  Janu&ry  &;  bom 

1672. 

Paul  Rapin  de  Thoyras.  author  of  the 

History  of  JSnglaiid,  died.  May  16:  b>ru 
1661. 

The  earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord  chancellor, 

convicted  of  receiving  bribes,  deprived 
of  his  office,  and  fined  £30,000. 

The  order  of  Knights  of  the  Bath  re-estab- 
lished by  the  king. 

1726  Admiral  Hosier  despatched  with  a  squad- 

ron to  the  West  Indies  in  April;  the 
admiral  and  most  of  his  men  perishod 
from  the  eflTects  of  the  climate  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year. 

Jeremy  Collier,  a  noijUuror,  and  a  writer 

against  the  stage,  died,  April  26;  bora 
1650. 

The  Spanish  prime  minister  fklling  into 

disgrace,  takes  refuge  in  the  house  of  the 
English  ambassador,  whence  he  is  taken 
by  force;  the  KngUsh  government  de- 
mands satisfsction,  when  the  Spanish 
ambassador  quits  England. 

A  charter  of  incorporation  granted  to  the 

East  India  Company  for  the  three  towns 
of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta. 

1727  Gibraltar  besieged  oy  the  Spaniards  with* 

outeflbct. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  died,  March  20:  bora 

1642. 

Preliminary  articles  tor  a  general  padfica- 

tion,  signed  at  Paris,  May  81,  by  the 
ministers  of  Great  Britain,  the  emperor, 
the  king  of  France,  and  the  States  Ge- 
neral. 

——  George  I.  embarked  at  Greenwich  for 
Hanover,  June  8 ;  reached  Voet,  June  7, 
and  died  at  Osnabnrg,  June  11. 


''PHE  mistaken  nature  of  the  fears  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
•*•  accession  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the  Spanish  throne^ 
was  by  this  time  fully  demonstrated.  There  was  no  cordiality  whatever 
between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid ;  indeed,  the  former  exhibited  of 
the  latter  a  jealousy  so  bitter  and  so  misplaced,  that  it  lent  itself  to  the 
schemes  even  of  Austria,  in  order  to  depress  the  power  which  it  afiected 
to  dread.  These  schemes  embraced  a  plan  for  what  was  called  a  settle- 
ment of  the  balance  of  power  in  Italy ;  they  were  cordially  taken  up 
by  the  states  of  Holland  as  well  as  by  France,  and  they  went  so  far  as  to 
stipulate,  that  Sicily  should  be  exchanged  for  Sardinia  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  the  claims  of  the  Spanish  queen  on  Tuscany,  Parma,  and 
Placentia,  postponed  in  favour  of  her  eldest  son.  Now  it  would  be  hard 
to  point  out  how  the  interests  of  England  could  in  any  way  be  advanced 
by  the  accomplishment  of  this  project.  She  already  carried  on  an 
advantageous  commerce  with  the  Italian  states,  which  waa  tig^  ^^^ 
to  be  rendered  more  so  niter  the  change  had  laken  \i\sicfc  \  ^^'^^  ^^s^  *^ 
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emperor  hod  declared,  that  unless  England  joined  the  league,  he  would 
not  recognise  the  claims  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  to  Bremen  and 
Yerden,  George,  for  the  sake  of  securing  an  accession  of  territoiy  to 
a  state  altogether  unconnected  with  herself  by  the  ties  of  hdndied  « 
alliance,  hurried  England  into  a  war,  which  as  it  opened  with  an  act 
of  glaring  and  atrocious  wrong,  so  it  led  only  to  an  increase  of  those 
pecuniary  embarrassments  under  which  she  had  begun  already  to 
labour. 

While  a  struggle  was  going  on  for  the  possession  of  Sicily,  between 
the  Spanish  and  Imperial  troops,  the  English  minister  at  Madrid  le- 
ceived  instructions  to  remonstrate  with  Philip  against  the  oppositum 
which  he  offered  to  the  wishes  of  the  allied  powers,  and  to  threaten 
him,  in  case  of  a  continuance  in  the  same  policy,  with  the  interference 
of  an  English  fleet.  Philip  paid  no  other  regard  to  this  intimation,  than 
by  strengthening  his  own  squadron,  and  protesting  against  the  right 
which  England  had  assumed  of  dictating  in  a  matter  which  no  way 
concerned  her.  Admiral  Byng  was  now  ordered  to  interpose  by  force, 
should  milder  arguments  fail,  to  prevent  the  Spanish  naval  commandor 
from  succouring  the  garrisons  on  shore — and  though  no  declaration  of 
war  had  passed  between  the  two  nations,  he  obeyed  his  orders  to  the 
letter.  A  collision  took  place,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet.  This  was  followed  by  an  application  to  parliament  for 
suppUes,  which  were  granted,  not  without  opposition,  and  hostflities 
began  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Spanish  war  was  neither  of  long  duration,  nor  productive  of  any 
memorable  events.  At  sea,  indeed.  Admiral  Byng  carried  everythmg 
before  him ;  for  Spain  was  by  far  too  feeble,  both  in  her  councils  and  in 
her  resources,  to  recover  from  the  blow  which  he  struck  at  the  bcigin- 
ning ;  while  on  shore  no  opportunity  presented  itself  of  bringing  the 
strength  of  the  two  nations  into  collision.  The  duke  of  Oimond 
attempted,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  Spanish  troops,  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Scotland ;  but  a  storm  dispersing  his  convoy  soon  after  he  quitted 
port,  only  three  hundred  men  made  good  their  passage ;  a  force  whidi 
seemed  in  every  respect  too  inconsiderable  to  tempt  to  a  second  insur- 
rection men  who  still  smarted  under  the  consequences  of  a  first.  A 
few,  indeed,  of  the  boldest  and  most  reckless  clans  joined  the  strangers; 
but  these  dispersed  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  attacked  by  the  Boyalists, 
and  the  foreigners  became  prisoners  to  a  man,  in  the  pass  of  StradieU 
A  general  pacification  soon  followed,  on  such  terms  as  the  confederates 
judged  it  expedient  to  dictate ;  and  Spain,  relinquishing  Sicily,  and 
otherwise  yielding  to  a  necessity  which  she  found  herself  unable  to 
resist,  gave  in  a  reluctant  adhesion  to  the  quadruple  league. 

From  this  period  up  to  the  spring  of  1727,  England  was  not  engaged 

in  a  formal  war  with  any  of  the  continental  nations.      Her  foreign 

policy  proved,  indeed,  too  often  the  reverse  of  judicious ;  for  she  wis 

drawn  into  endless  treaties  and  OTtat^^emeoXa^  ^  ^l  ^\fiL^\:Aii  but  one 
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object  in  view,  namely,  the  security  or  aggrandisement  of  Hanover. 
But  though  more  than  once  called  upon  to  arm,  she  was  permitted  to 
keep  her  sword  in  the  scabbard  throughout  the  full  period  of  eight  years. 
At  last,  however,  the  irritability  which  had  for  some  time  prevailed 
throughout  Europe,  began  to  assume  a  more  acrimonious  character.  At 
one  moment  Russia,  at  another  France,  at  a  third  Grermany,  by  alarming 
the  king's  fears  for  Hanover,  had  drawn  an  English  fleet  to  the  Baltic, 
or  the  Mediterranean  ;  while  Spain,  though  sometimes  in  alliance  with 
England,  never  ceased  to  give  such  countenance  to  the  Chevalier  as 
excited  the  indignation,  if  not  the  apprehensions,  of  the  court  of  St. 
James's.  It  was  with  the  latter  power,  countenanced,  if  not  supported 
by  the  empire,  that  George  found  himself  in  the  end  brought  into 
collision,  after  several  months  of  piratical  and  mischievous  hostility  on 
both  sides.  The  war  of  1727,  however,  like  that  of  1718,  brought 
neither  glory  nor  benefit  to  either  of  the  parties  engaged.  The  other 
states  of  Europe  held  aloof;  and  after  a  fruitless  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Spain  to  recover  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  peace  was,  under  their  media- 
tion, restored. 

While  the  interests  of  England  were  thus  sacrificed  abroad,  and  her 
treasures  lavished  on  the  purchase  of  unstable  allies  for  Hanover,  the 
state  of  affairs  at  home  proved  far  from  satisfactory,  either  as  regarded 
the  condition  of  individuals,  or  the  conduct  of  the  government.  The 
king,  ignorant  of  the  language,  and  disliking  the  manners  of  his  new 
subjects,  spent  as  much  of  his  time  as  possible  on  the  Continent ;  and 
gave  his  sanction  to  measures,  of  which,  it  is  charitable  to  presume, 
that  he  had  taken  neither  time  nor  pains  to  inquire  into  the  conse- 
quences. A  bill,  for  example,  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
by  a  minister  of  the  crown,  to  limit  the  prerogative  in  the  creation 
of  peers,  and  to  establish  for  Scotland  twenty-five  hereditary  seats,  in 
lieu  of  the  sixteen  representative  peers,  secured  to  it  by  the  Act  of 
Union.  By  the  House  of  Lords,  which  saw  that  the  establishment  of 
such  an  order  of  things  would  throw  unlimited  power  into  their  own 
hands,  the  bill  was,  after  some  scruple,  passed.  But  the  Commons, 
alike  tenacious  of  their  own  rights,  and  jealous  of  the  authority  of  the 
crown,  rejected  the  measure,  the  opposition  being  led  by  Mr.  Kobert 
Walpole.  Again,  in  the  year  1722,  the  alarm  of  a  fresh  conspiracy  was 
raised,  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  many  persons ;  among  whom  was  Dr. 
Atterbury,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Kochester.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  Atterbury  was  neither  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the 
Chevalier,  nor  opposed  to  them ;  but  the  proofs  against  him  were  such 
as  no  court  could  receive,  however  strongly  biassed  in  its  feelings.  A 
more  summary  process  was  adopted  for  crushing  an  able,  and  therefore 
a  troublesome,  political  adversary.  A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was 
earned  through  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent,  by  which  the 
bishop  was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments,  and  aenlexiC^iV  \^  ^'er^^H:^ 
haxnahment 
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It  was  not,  however,  by  such  acts,  highly  unconstitutional  as  thej 
were,  though  aggravated  by  the  rashness  Aidth  which  the  goYemmaBt 
took  up  the  cause  of  nonconformists,  so  much  as  by  the  countenance 
which  it  gave  to  the  wildest  speculation  among  individuals,  that  England 
was  brought,  under  George  the  First,  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  There  was 
one  Blunt,  a  scrivener  by  profession,  a  man  of  consummate  cunning, 
and  very  plausible  address,  whom  the  example  of  Law,  the  project^ 
of  the  famous  Mississippi  scheme  in  France,  induced  to  attempt  a  similar 
device  in  Engknd.  Having  engaged  a  certain  number  of  persons  to 
join  him  iu  the  project,  he  proposed  to  the  minister,  that  a  company 
called  the  South-Sea  Company  should  purchase  up  all  the  outstanding 
debts  due  from  the  government  to  other  trading  corporations,  on  con- 
dition that  over  and  above  a  fixed  interest,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
there  should  be  secured  to  it  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  with  all 
countries  situated  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Instigated  partly  hy 
a  consideration  of  the  additional  facilities  which  such  an  arrangement 
would  secure  to  him,  in  managing  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country, 
partly  moved  by  other  and  less  honourable  motives,  which  were  applied 
indifferently  to  him,  and  to  many  members  of  both  houses — ^the  minis- 
ter gave  his  countenance  to  the  scheme ;  and  a  bill  being  brought  into 
the  legislature,  the  South-Sea  Company  was  established.  Still  the  sob* 
scriptions  to  the  company's  stock  came  in  slowly,  though  three  hundred 
pounds  scrip  were  offered  for  one  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  till  Bhint 
had  the  hardihood  to  circulate  a  report  that  Gibraltar  and  Minorca 
were  about  to  be  exchanged  for  Peru.  Then,  indeed,  the  public  mind 
became  completely  excited.  Persons  of  all  ages,  ranks,  and  conditions, 
hastened  to  purchase  stock ;  to  secure  which  they  not  only  laid  out  thdt 
last  farthing,  but,  in  many  instances,  contracted  debts  wherever  thw 
found  an  opportunity.  Nor  was  it  in  this  instance  alone  that  the  spirit 
of  credulity  appeared  to  have  obscured  altogether  the  good  sense  whidi 
forms  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  English  character.  Nothing  could 
be  proposed  too  monstrous  for  the  speculating  temper  of  the  times— 
for  it  stands  upon  record  that  one  adventurer  made  his  fortune  in  the 
course  of  a  single  forenoon,  by  a  process  not  less  extraordinary  than  the 
following  : — He  sent  forth  in  the  morning  a  sort  of  prospectus,  in  whidi 
he  pledged  himself,  by  and  by,  to  give  the  details  of  a  plan,  by  which 
every  individual,  subscribing  two  guineas  on  the  instant,  would  secure 
to  himself  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  So  completely 
were  the  English  people  engrossed  with  the  love  of  speculation,  that  he 
obtained  two  thousand  subscriptions  ere  sunset ;  and  before  the  moon 
rose  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Continent,  whence,  as  may  be  imagined, 
he  never  returned. 

The  subscribers  to  the  South-Sea  Company  had  not  held  their  shares 

many  months,  when  a  sudden  panic  arose,  and  the  bursting  of  the 

bubble  was  as  complete  and  as  rapid  as  had  been  its  construction. 

Many  eminent  bankers  and  go\daim.\&s,  vAio  V'Sl^  ^^xvced  large  sums 
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on  the  security  of  that  stock,  became  bankrupt,  and  countless  numbers 
of  femilies  were  overwhelmed  with  ruin.  All  confidence,  in  short,  both 
in  individuals  and  in  the  government,  was  at  an  end.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  Walpole  strove  to  stem  the  tide,  by  opening  books  at  the 
Bank  for  the  support  of  public  credit.  A  momentary  calm  was,  indeed, 
produced,  which  served  but  to  heighten  the  outcry  that  arose  after  the 
transaction  had  undergone  inquiry ;  for  there  was  not  a  mansion,  there 
was  scarce  a  cottage,  in  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  inmates  were  not 
more  or  less  interested  in  the  result.  Finally,  the  projectors  and  pro- 
moters of  the  scheme  were  punished ;  Walpole  became  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  and  the  amoimt  of  the  national  debt  received  a  fearful  ac- 
cession. 

Walpole's  first  efforts  in  his  new  situation  were  naturally  and  ju- 
diciously directed  to  devise  such  measm'es  as  might  hold  out  some 
prospect  of  lessening  the  evil.  He  established  a  sinking  fund — obtained 
many  resolutions  from  parliament  inculcative  of  public  economy — but 
was  thwarted  on  every  side,  by  the  growing  establishments  of  the 
country,  and  the  heavy  expenses  to  which  it  was  put  by  its  new  con- 
tinental alliances.  Failing  in  this,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
devising  fresh  taxes ;  conspicuous  among  wldch  was  a  tax  upon  malt. 
The  extension  of  that  burden  to  Scotland  roused  into  fury  a  people  who 
had  not  yet  forgiven  the  imaginary  wrongs  which  they  suffered  by  that 
very  act  of  union,  of  which  they  pronounced  the  present  proceeding  to 
be  a  flagrant  breach.  Tumultuous  assemblages  of  the  people  were  held 
in  various  places,  particularly  in  Glasgow,  where  some  blood  was  shed ; 
but  the  authorities  displayed  vigour :  no  persons  of  rank  headed  the 
rioters,  and  order  was  promptly  restored.  Yet  a  sense  of  wrong  con- 
tinued to  rankle  in  the  minds  of  the  Scots,  which  each  successive  year 
rendered  more  acute,  and  which  the  government  adopted  no  proper 
method  to  remove. 

Such  was  the  internal  condition  of  Great  Britain,  when  George,  at  the 
close  of  the  Spanish  war,  declared  his  intention  of  paying  a  visit  to 
Hanover,  from  which  he  had  then  been  absent  a  space  of  not  less  than 
two  years.  Having  prorogued  the  parliament,  and  nominated  a  regency, 
he  embarked  at  Greenwich,  on  the  3rd  of  June ;  and  landing  at  Voet,  in 
Holland,  on  the  7  th,  slept  there  that  night,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing resumed  his  journey.  He  had  passed  Delden,  and  was  pursuing  the 
road  to  Osnaburg,  when  he  was  seized  all  at  once  with  apoplexy,  and 
retained  no  further  command  of  his  faculties  than  to  direct  that  his 
attendants  should  push  on  as  rapidly  as  the  horses  could  move.  These 
orders  were  obeyed,  but  no  good  result  followed ;  for  the  king  expired 
on  the  11th,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 

George  the  First  was  a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  of  indomitable  courage, 
and  of  more  than  moderate  talent;  yet  was  his  government  as  uxv- 
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popular  as  it  proved  to  be,  in  many  respects,  unpropitious,  at  least  to 
the  temporary  welfare  of  bis  British  subjects.     Indeed,  the  elector  of 
Hanover  neither  understood  the  nature  of  the  British  constitution,  nor 
desired  to  render  himself  agreeable  to  the  British  people.      All  hii 
affections,  all  his  anxieties,  centred  in  Germany;  to  which  it  seemff 
highly  probable  that  he  continued  to  look,  even  to  the  last,  as  a  place  of 
refuge  against  that  counter-revolution  with  which  he  was  oontinually 
threatened.     "Whatever,  therefore,  was  done  during  his  reign,  afTecting 
the  internal  condition  of  the  empire,  must  be  considered,  eyeii  moie 
completely  than  the  usage  of  the  constitution  authorizes,  as  an  act  of  hii 
ministers.     In  this  reign,  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  was  so  fiur 
established,  that,  while  the  supremacy  of  the  established  church  was 
preserved,  all  grounds  of  real  complaint  were  taken  away  from  dis- 
senters.    The  high-church  spirit  also,  which,  in  men  like  Atterbuiy, 
entered  into  questions  of  civil,  not  less  than  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  was 
moderated,  and  every  encouragement  given  to  men  of  opposite  opinions. 
How  far  the  virtual  suppression  of  the  Convocation  does  or  does  not 
deserve  to  be  accounted  a  wise  measure,  may  admit  of  a  questicm ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  clergy  added  nothing  to  their  respectability,  by  tiie 
violence  which  they  displayed  in  the  meetings  of  that  body,  and  that 
the  body  has  ever  since  been  hindered  from  transacting  any  business 
of  importance.     The  severity  with  which  the  government  prosecuted  to 
conviction  the  unfortunate  actors  in  the  insurrection  of  1715,  might, 
in  some  degree,  be  necessary ;  but  of  the  extreme  profligacy  whick 
abounded  everywhere,  the  venality  of  the  electors,  and  even  of  the  houses 
of  parliament  themselves,  no  man  can  think  without  disgust.     One 
memorable  trial,  that  of  Thomas  Parker,  earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord  higk 
chancellor,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  lasted  twenty  days, 
brought  to  light  a  system  of  bribery,  even  in  the  highest  stations,  to 
which  we  shall  scarcely  find  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  other  civil- 
ized country. 

The  era  of  the  three  princes  whose  reigns  have  just  been  recorded, 
is  rendered  illustrious  by  a  galaxy  of  bright  names  with  which  it  is 
adorned  in  every  department  of  literature  and  of  the  arts.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  John  Plamsteed  added  largely  to  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  their  own  and  of  succeeding  ages.  Its  divines.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
Dr.  Edward  Chandler,  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Butler,  bishop  of  Durham,  have  few  superiors.  The  department 
of  polite  literature  could  boast  of  Pope,  Addison,  Steele,  Prior,  Swift, 
Young,  Arbuthnot,  and  Priend.  Sloane  stood  forth  imrivalled  as  a 
naturalist,  and  the  founder  of  the  British  Museum.  Among  sculptors, 
we  find  Wilton  and  Banks;  among  architects,  Vanbrugh  and  Gibbs; 
and  among  painters,  Kneller  and  ThomhiU.  All  of  these  are  great 
names,  to  which  more  might  be  added,  but  that  they  find  a  more  exact 
station  in  the  succeeding  reign.     But  even  these  are  sufficient  to  show 
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that  England  was  not  more  distinguished  in  arms,  than  in  the  more 
peaceful  arts  of  life,  at  a  period  when  her  last  and  greatest  struggle  was 
made  to  secure  that  liberty  which  the  Revolution  had  sealed. 


What  were  now  the  feelings  of  the  French  and 

Spanish  courts  towards  each  otlier  ? 
How  was  England  drawn  into  the  quarrel  ? 
What  were  tne  events  of  the  Spanish  war  ? 
What  expedition   did   the   duke   of    Ormond 

attempt  P  what  was  its  result  ? 
In  what  manner  did  a£E£iirs  proceed  until  the 

breaking  out  of  the  second  Spanish  war  ? 
What  was  meanwhile  the  aspect  of  affiurs  at 

home? 
Relate  the  proceedings  against  bishop  Atter- 

bury. 
Who  was  the   originator  of   the   South-Sea 

scheme  ? 
What  was  its  alleged  object  ? 
How  was  it  recommended  to  public  &vour  ? 


What  extraordinary  instance  of  credulity  is 

mentioned  ? 
What  was  the  result  of  the  South-Sea  scheme  ? 
What  popular  tumult  arose  in  Scotland  P 
Belate  the  circumstances  of  the  kind's  death. 
How  long  had  he  lived  and  reigned  P 
What  character  is  given  of  we  king  and  hia 

policy  P 
How  was  religious  liberty  advanced  in  this 

reign  P 
What  was  done  with  the  Convocation  P 
What  disclosures  were  made  on  the  trial  of  the 

earl  of  Macclesfield  P 
What  illustrious  men  are  mentioned  ? 
Why  are  some  others  omitted  ? 
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SECTION  I.    A.D.  1727—1742. 

CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIGNS. 


1727 
1730 
1740 

1741 
1742 


BSITAUr. 


[George  IL, 
1727.J 


TBAirCX. 


[Louis  XV., 
1715.] 


GBBlOJfT. 


[Charles  VI., 
1711.] 


Charles  VII. 


SPAiir. 


[Philip  v., 
1700.] 


BUSSIX. 


[Catherine 
1.,  1725.J 

Peter  II. 
Anne. 
Iwan  III. 

Elizabeth. 


PSUSSIi.. 


[Frederic 

William  I., 

1718.] 


Frederic  II. 
the  Great. 


PAPAL 
STATES. 


[Benedict 
XIII.,  1724.] 


ClementXII. 

Benedict 

XIV. 


GEORGE  11.     1727,  June  11—1760,  October  25. 


1727  The    astronomical    phenomenon   of    the 

aberration  of  light  discovered  by  Dr. 
Bradley. 
— —  Vitus  Behring,  a  Dane,  in  the  service  of 
Russia,  sailed  from  Kamtscbatka,  July 
20,  and  discovered  the  straits  which  bear 
his  name. 

1728  Dr.  John  Friend,  the  physician,  died,  July 

26;  bom  1675. 
— — >  The  first  quarantine  law  passed  in  Eng- 

hmd.  May  28. 
A  commercial  treaty   concluded  between 

the  Russians  and  Chinese,  June  14. 

1729  William    Congreve,   the   dramatist,   &c., 

died,  Jan.  19;  born  1672. 
■         Bambridge,  warden  of  the  Fleet,  deprived 
of  his  office  by  act  of  parliament,  for 
cruelty  to  his  prisoners. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  the  divine  and  philo- 

sopher, died.  May  17 ;  bom  1675. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  died,   Sept.   1 ;   bom 

1671. 

Sir   Richard  Blackmore,  the  poet,  died, 

Oct.  8 ;  bom  about  1650. 
The  peace  of  Seville,  between  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  Spain,  Nov.  9. 

1730  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  invented. 
The  charter  of  the  East  India  Company 

continued  till  three  years'   notice   after 
Lady  Day,  1766. 


1731  A  treaty  of  alliance  and  mutual  guarantee, 
between  the  emperor.  Great  Britain,  and 
Holland,  signed  at  Vienna,  March  16. 

Daniel  Defoe  died,  April  24 ;  born  1663. 

Charles  Boyle,  earl  of  Orrery,  the  reputed 

inventor  of  the  Orrery,  died,  Aug.  28; 
born  1676. 

Hadley's  quadrant  invented. 

John  Gay,  the  poet,  died,  Dec.  11 ;  bom 

1688. 

1783  Achromatic  telescope  constructed,  by 
HaU. 

1734  Sir  James  Thomhill,  the  painter,   died. 

May  4 ;  bom  1676. 

1735  Dr.  William  Derham  died,  April  5 ;  bora 

1657. 

Thomas  Heame,  the  antiquary,  died,  June 

10;  bom  1678. 

1736  Prince  Eugene  died,  April  10;  bom  1663. 

The  steam-engine  first  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  by  Jonathan  Hulls, 
who  obtained  a  patent. 

Strype,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  died, 

Dec.  11 ;  bora  Nov.  1, 1643. 

1738  Hermann  Boerhaave,  the    Dutch   physi- 

cian, died,  Sept.  23 ;  born  1668. 

Westminster  Bridge  commenced,  Sept. ; 

finished  1749. 

1739  Nii^holaa  SautvflieTOOTv,\?cvB  Tfi>a>iJBft\E«SIva»svx 

died,  AptVi  1^  •,  \iOTO.  \^1. 
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1739  George  LilIo«  the  poet,  died,  Sept.  2;  born 

1603. 
War  declared  Iqr  England  againet  Spain, 

Oct.tt. 
Portobello  taken    by  Admiral    Yemon, 

Nov.  22. 
•~—  Invasion  of  India  and  capture  of  Delhi, 

by  Nadir  Shall  of  Penia. 
1739-40  A  severe  frost  from  Dee.  26  to  Feb.  17 ; 

a  (air  on  the  Thames. 

1740  Thomas  Tickell,  the  poet,  died,  April  23; 

bom  1686. 

Enhraim  Chambers,  the  editor  of  the  first 

English  EncydopflBdia,  died.  May  18; 
bom  1682. 

— —  Ck)mmodore  George  (afterwards  Lord) 
Anson  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  Sept.  18, 
with  five  ships  of  war,  one  sloop  of  war, 
and  two  victualling  ships ;  reached  Juan 
Fernandez,    June    10^    1741;  captured, 

{ilundered,  and  burnt  the  town  of  Paita, 
n  Peru,  Nov.  12-15;  cruised  unsuccess- 
fully for  the  Manilla  galleon  from  Jan. 
1742  to  May  6 ;  reached  Macao,  Nov.  12 ; 
refitted  and  sailed,  April  19,  1743;  cap- 
tured the  galleon,  June  20;  returned  to 


Macao,  July  11 ;  sailed  again,  Dae.  ISi 
reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mani 
11, 1744;  and  anchored  at  Bpiihwid  wMk 
one  ship,  June  15. 

1740  The  graduating  en^ne  iaventad  taj  Htat 

ley,  of  York. 

Captain  Porteus  fires  upon  themobatai 

execution,  April  14 ;  is  oonricted  of  moh 
der  and  sentenced  to  death,  Jane  H,  bal 
respited;  hanged  fay  a  party  of  ikitfli% 
Sept.  7. 

1741  Vitus  Behring,  the  navigator,  died,  Hor. 

8,  having  been  shipwrecked  on  Uie  idsoai 
which  now  bears  bis  name  in  the  Nottk 
Pacific  Ocean,  Nov.  8. 

Alliance  between  Great  Britain,  IhiiliL 

and  Poland,  with  the  oneen  of  Haagaix 
(the  empress  Maria  Theresa),  te  tlM 
support  of  the  house  of  Austria;  Fraasi^ 
Spain,  and  Sardinia,  uniting  about  the 
same  time  in  suppdrt  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria. 

1742  Edmund   Halley,  the   astronomer,  die^ 

Jan.  14;  bom  1656. 

Sir  Robert  Walpola  retiree  flrom  offlei^ 

Feb.  11. 


TOURING  the  lifetime  of  George  the  First,  there  had  existed  little  oor- 
•*^  diality  between  the  king  and  his  son  George,  prince  of  Wales.  To 
such  a  height,  indeed,  was  the  estrangement  carried,  that  the  prinee  had 
been  at  one  period  dismissed  from  the  palace ;  and  it  was  openly  an- 
nounced, that  persons  accepting  or  retaining  employment  under  him,  need 
not  look  for  any  share  of  the  countenance  or  favour  of  their  sovereign. 
Under  the  able  management  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  however,  the  breach 
was  so  far  healed  that,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  king's  decease,  the 
latter  denunciation  was  withdrawn.  When,  therefore,  the  prince  came 
to  the  throne,  he  introduced  no  changes  into  the  constitution  of  the 
cabinet,  nor  gave  the  slightest  indication  of  a  desire  to  innovate  upon  the 
line  of  policy  which  had  been  pursued  by  his  father.  The  parliaments, 
likewise,  both  that  which  met  the  king  on  his  accession,  and  that  which 
he  summoned  after  the  recognised  interval,  showed  themselves,  in  every 
respect,  subservient  to  his  pm-poses.  They  settled  the  amount  of  thi 
civil  list  at  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum ;  they  voted 
liberal  supplies  for  keeping  up  establishments  at  home,  and  supporting 
alliances  abroad ;  and,  with  protestations  of  economy  for  ever  on  their 
lips,  they  added  from  year  to  year  to  the  burdens  of  the  people,  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  what  was  now  become  a  very  serious  evil,  an 
enormous  national  debt. 

A  more  thoroughly  unscrupulous  minister  than  Sir  Eobert  Walpole, 
by  whom  all  pubUc  measures  were  for  a  long  time  directed,  never,  per- 
haps, sat  at  the  helm  of  a  great  nation.  He  had  learned  to  believe  that 
all  mankind  resembled  himself,  and  hence,  his  great  and  universal 
engine  of  state-policy  was  corruption ;  and  he  used  it  with  the  same 
effrontery  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  as  in  his  dealings  with 
the  ministers  of  foreign  powers.  To  secure  the  return  of  pliant  mem- 
bers  to  parliament,  the  secret-service  money  was  liberally  dealt  out ;  to 
secure  the  votes  of  the  majority  oi  meoi^ict^  «»^  \<ttMrufid,  the  same 
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ailments  were  applied.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  under  such 
circiiinstauces,  public  faith  should  have  been  continually  broken.  The 
sinking-fand,  to  which  the  people  looked  as  a  slow  but  sure  means  of 
extricating  the  nation  from  its  difficulties,  appears  to  have  been  often 
invaded ;  while  new  taxes  were  imposed,  and  new  loans  contracted,  by 
the  very  men  who  spoke  most  vehemently  against  the  extravagance  of 
former  administrations.  Nor  was  it  in  the  management  of  public 
business  alone,  that  Englishmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  seemed  to 
have  very  generally  departed  from  the  principles  of  honour,  and  even  of 
common  honesty.  A  thousand  schemes  were  brought  forward  by  un- 
principled speculators,  taken  up  by  men  of  what  might  be  called  good 
reputation,  and  embarked  in  by  persons  whom  these  respectable  names 
misled,  to  their  utter  ruin  and  that  of  their  families. 

Whenever  there  is  a  relaxation  of  the  moral  principle  among  those 
by  whom  an  example  to  the  contrary  ought  to  be  set,  vice  invariably 
makes  head,  under  almost  every  variety  of  form,  throughout  the  several 
classes  of  society.  Perhaps  England  was  never  more  vicious,  nor  the 
people  of  England  more  lawless,  than  during  the  administration  of  the 
crafty  Walpole.  Even  cruelty,  a  vice  from  which  the  people  of  England 
are  generally  free,  seems  to  have  prevailed  to  an  extent  quite  unprece- 
dented, and  to  have  been  exercised  under  circumstances  which,  at  any 
other  period  in  our  history,  would  have  deterred  the  most  inhuman  from 
indulging  their  humours.  In  the  year  1728,  a  charge  was  brought 
against  Bambridge,  warden  of  the  Elect  Prison,  of  torturing  to  death 
several  of  his  prisoners,  against  whom  he  had  conceived  a  grudge ;  but 
no  sufficient  proofs  of  the  fact  could  be  adduced,  and  Bambridge  was, 
consequently,  acquitted.  Elsewhere,  too,  scenes  were  enacted  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  very  existence  of  civilized  society.  There  was  no 
efficient  police  in  England  at  that  time,  the  restraints  of  moral  feeling 
were  removed,  and  robberies,  violences,  burnings,  and  assassinations, 
were  events  of  daily  occurrence.  Of  tumults  there  was  no  end  ;  for  the 
people  broke  out  into  riot  whenever  a  fresh  tax,  or  temporaiy  dearth, 
bore  upon  them ;  and  such  was  the  influence  of  these  meetings  over  a 
minister  who  made  expediency,  not  principle,  the  rule  of  his  conduct, 
that,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  they  forced  him  from  the  prosecution 
of  a  measure  in  which  he  had  embarked.  But  the  most  memorable  riot 
of  all,  was  that  which  occun*ed  at  Edinburgh;  the  circumstances 
attending  which  were  as  follows : — 

John  Porteous,  the  captain  of  the  town-guard,  a  man  of  fierce  and 
irritable  temper,  though  a  zealous  public  servant,  was  compelled,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  a  mob  which  had  col- 
lected to  witness  the  execution  of  a  smuggler.  He  found  it  necessary 
even  to  fire  upon  the  rioters ;  and  several  persons  being  killed,  he  was 
arrested,  tried  for  murder,  and  condemned.  But  his  merits  as  a  fearless 
conservator  of  the  public  peace,  prevailed  at  coutV.  *,  «iv^  V'i  t^^\s^^ 
from  Queen  Caroline  (the  king  was  then  absent  o\\  Wve,  CowHJvcv^:^  "^ 
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reprieve.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  fury  of  the  common  people  of 
Edinburgh,  when  intelligence  of  what  had  occurred  reached  them.  They 
refused,  at  first,  to  credit  the  rumour ;  till  finding  it  confirmed,  with 
many  and  gross  additions,  they  began  to  meditate  revenge.  No  signs  of 
angry  feeling  were,  however,  exhibited.  All  day  long  there  was  qmei 
— no  mobs,  no  outcries — indeed,  no  other  symptoms  of  dissatisiaction, 
than  an  occasional  grouping  together,  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  of 
anxious  faces.  As  soon  as  darkness  set  in,  however,  a  new  scene  opened 
upon  the  city.  A  prodigious  concourse  of  people,  headed  by  persons  in 
disguise,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  streets.  They  surprised  and  disaimed 
the  town-guards ;  they  carefully  nailed  up  the  gates  which  conmnud- 
cated  between  the  city  and  the  suburbs ;  and,  having  thus  cut  off  the 
means  of  ingress  for  the  troops  which  occupied  the  latter,  they  advanced 
to  the  prison.  This  they  bui-st  open,  after  applying  fire  to  the  strraig 
external  doors,  and,  dragging  Porteous  to  the  usual  place  of  execution  in 
the  Grass-market,  they  suspended  him  by  the  neck  from  a  dyer's  pole, 
which  they  had  erected  for  the  purpose.  Having  waited  long  enonghto 
ensure  the  completion  of  their  revenge,  they  dispersed  with  the  same 
order  and  regularity  which  had  marked  their  assembling ;  nor  conld  the 
ringleaders  ever  after  be  brought  to  trial,  notwithstandmg  repeated  pro* 
clamations,  and  the  oflfer  of  a  great  reward. 

While  the  country,  in  all  its  provinces,  was  in  this  disquiet  and  law- 
less state,  the  foreign  relations  of  the  empire  were  as  little  satis&ctorf 
as  the  worst  enemies  of  England's  prosperity  and  renown  could  desire 
them  to  be.  The  peace  which  had  been  patched  up  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  reign,  brought  not  along  with  it  any  kindly  feeling  between 
England  and  Spain.  The  latter,  fretful  under  the  loss  of  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca,  continued  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  a  written  promise,  whidi 
they  represented  George  the  First  as  having  given,  to  restore  them ;  and 
when  she  found  herself  met  with  evasions  and  delays,  exhibited,  wher- 
ever her  influence  extended,  marks  of  dissatisfaction.  Grreat  cruelties 
were  committed  on  English  merchants  in  the  West-Indian  seas,  under 
the  pretext,  not  in  all  cases  unfounded,  that  they  carried  on  a  contra- 
band trade  with  the  Spanish  main ;  and  even  in  Europe,  the  English 
flag  was  not  always  treated  with  respect. 

Still  Walpole,  whose  administration  was  decidedly  pacific,  contented 
himself  with  remonstrances  and  negotiations — ^in  the  management  of 
which  he  was,  for  a  while,  aided  by  Cardinal  Fleury,  the  French  minister ; 
and  a  treaty  was  in  due  time  concluded  at  Seville,  under  the  guarantee 
of  France ;  by  means  of  which  it  was  fondly  believed  that  the  repose 
of  Europe  might  be  preserved.  But  the  death  of  Augustus,  king  of 
Poland,  which  occurred  soon  afterwards,  while  it  brought  two  com- 
petitors for  the  elective  crown  into  the  field,  occasioned  fresh  differences 
to  spring  up  in  all  quarters.  France  and  Spain,  now  sincerely  in  alliance, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Stanislaus  Sobieski ;  Russia  and  this  Empire  took 
paii  with  Augustus,  the  son  oi  l\ie  (kcc^c^^^i  TasswKtsSoL.    however  httte 
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her  interests  might  be  concerned  in  the  dispute,  of  which  the  settlement 
could  be  referred  only  to  the  sword,  England  found  herself  so  completely 
hampered  by  her  connexion  with  Hanover,  that  to  preserve  more  than  a 
nominal  neutrality  became  impossible.  Though  her  minister  continued 
his  residence  at  Paris,  and  for  a  time  at  Madrid  also,  her  treasures  were 
freely  poured  forth,  in  order  that  the  Czar  and  the  Emperor  might 
equip  armies  ;  and  he  was  still  unrecalled,  while  her  fleets  were  sent  to 
sea,  and  her  land-forces  increased  in  amount,  as  meiisures  of  necessary 
precaution.  Spain,  confident  in  the  support  of  the  French  alliance, 
renewed  her  attacks  on  English  commerce.  The  cruelties  exercised  on 
navigators  of  the  West-Indian  seas  became  daily  more  and  more  insup- 
portable, and  the  whole  country  boiled  with  indignation  against  a 
minister,  whose  motives  for  preserving  peace,  under  such  circumstances, 
no  one  understood.  Wtdpole  saw  the  gathering  storm,  and  made  every 
effoi*t  to  oppose  it.  But  so  strong  was  the  current  of  public  feeling,  that 
lii^  exertions  during  the  new  elections  availed  little ;  and,  on  an  im- 
portant occasion,  when  there  were  four  hundred  members  in  the  house, 
he  succeeded  in  commanding  a  majority  of  not  more  than  twenty-eight 
votes.  Eor  the  first  time  in  his  political  life,  Walpole  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  impatience.  He  upbraided  the  opposition  members  as  if  they 
had  been  guilty  of  treason ;  and  was  answered  by  their  simultaneous 
escape  from  the  house — their  leaders  threatening  never  to  enter  it 
again. 

Partly  overawed  by  the  bearing  of  his  rivals  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment— partly  provoked  by  the  persevering  insolence  of  Spain,  which 
carried  on  her  aggressions  more  boldly,  as  well  as  more  systematically, 
from  day  to  day,  Walpole  began  at  last  to  think  of  making  a  remon- 
strance ;  which  was  received  by  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  with  the  most 
provoking  insolence,  and  answered  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 
France,  too,  while  she  abstained  from  aW.  overt  acts  of  hostility,  avowed 
her  determination  to  resent  any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon  that 
portion  of  the  Spanish  marine  which  co-operated  with  her  own ;  and  by 
so  doing,  hindered  Admiral  Haddock,  the  English  commander  in  the 
Mediterranean,  from  engaging,  as  he  would  have  done,  an  enemy's  fleet 
of  equal  strength.  Next  there  appeared  a  proclamation,  which  required, 
in  the  name  of  the  French  king,  that  all  Englishmen  resident  within 
his  dominions  should  be  held  liable  to  service  in  his  army ;  a  demand 
never  before  made  by  one  sovereign  on  the  natural  subjects  of  another, 
nor  sanctioned  by  any  clause  in  the  law  of  nations.  A  consideration  of 
these  matters,  induced  Walpole  to  push  his  preparations  for  war  with  a 
rashness  which  served  but  to  increase  the  unpopularity  under  which  he 
lay.  Impressment  was  exercised  with  the  utmost  rigour,  in  order  to 
man  the  king's  ships  ;  the  ranks  of  the  army  were  filled  up  by  irregular 
methods;  yet  the  very  Channel  continued  to  swarm  with  Spanish 
privateers,  which  committed  fearful  havoc  upon  trade.  To  ^>m£v\x^  ^^ 
Admiral  Yemon,  a  hitter  enemy  of  Walpole,  atlei  teTiei^\^ii\>3  ^^^e^\x\v^ 
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the  House  of  Commons,  that  a  great  blow  might  be  stnick  at  the  power 
of  Spain  by  the  reduction  of  Porto  Bello,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Daiien,  was 
sent  out  with  an  inadequate  force,  for  the  very  purpose  of  sustaining  • 
defeat.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  he  succeeded ;  and  it  soon  appeued 
that  his  success,  however  gratifying  it  might  be  to  the  nation,  was  noi 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  minister.  In  both  housei 
motions  were  made  to  address  the  crown  for  the  removal  of  Walpole 
from  office ;  which  Walpole,  bold  as  he  was  in  assertion,  found  it  no 
easy  matter  to  defeat. 

All  this  while,  a  great  armament  was  in  process  of  equipment  at  Part»- 
mouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Its  destination  was  the  West  Indies,  fot 
which  at  length  it  set  sail ;  and  encountering  a  heavy  storm  during  the 
passage,  the  fleet  was  forced  to  put  in  for  repairs  and  refreshment  at  the 
neutral  island  of  Dominica.  There  a  severe  loss  was  sustained  in  the 
death  of  Lord  Cathcart,  to  whom  the  guidance  of  the  troops  had  been 
intrusted,  and  the  consequent  accession  to  command  of  General  Wejit- 
worth,  an  officer  possessed  neitlier  of  talents  nor  experience  adequate  to 
the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him.  The  fate  of  the  expedition  was* 
indeed,  from  first  to  last,  exceedingly  melancholy.  Admiral  Vernon, 
who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  Jamaica,  superseded  Sir  Chaloner 
Ogle  in  the  chief  command,  refused  to  proceed,  as  his  instiuctioiui 
directed,  to  Havannah ;  for  he  had  learned  that  a  French  squadron  was 
at  anchor  ofl"  Hispaniola ;  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  beat  up  in  that 
direction,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  reasons  why  such  an  anna- 
ment  should  have  come  out  to  those  seas  at  so  critical  a  moment.  He 
reached  his  destination  just  three  days  after  the  French  had  departed  for 
Europe ;  and  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  to  proceed 
onwards  against  Carthagena.  Unhappily  there  prevailed  the  most  im- 
placable animosity  between  the  admiral  and  the  general;  they  were 
alike  incapable  of  conducting  any  enterprise  of  importance ;  and  attack- 
ing the  place  with  very  inadequate  means  on  those  points  where  it  was 
the  strongest,  they  sustained  a  repulse.  Nor  were  they  more  fortimate 
in  an  attempt  to  reduce  Havannah.  So  terrible  a  sickness  broke  out 
among  the  troops,  after  they  re-embarked  at  Carthagena,  that  they  were 
found  quite  unequal  to  undei'take  active  operations  elsewhere.  They 
died  by  hundreds  on  board  ship,  or  along  the  pestilential  shores  of  Cuba 
and  Jamaica. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disasters,  which  were  very  slightly  relieved  by 
the  success  of  Commodore  Anson  in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  the 
emperor  Charles  the  Sixth  died ;  leaving  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa, 
the  wife  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  heiress  to  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions, including  the  whole  duchy  of  Austria,  and  the  kingdom  of  Hungaiy. 
Against  her,  a  combination  was  immediately  formed  by  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  and  France ;  and  Europe  was  threatened  with  fresh  contests  in 
every  quarter.  The  king  of  England  naturally  took  a  lively  interest  in 
"      T  which  might  affect  the  \ve\\-\idx\^  oi'^-ajMss^s  ^xsd  began,  forth- 
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with,  to  subsidize  Sweden  and  Denmark,  besides  earnestly  entreating  the 
States  of  Holland  to  join.  But  the  Dutch  were  cautious ;  Sweden, 
through  French  intrigue,  was  soon  involved  in  hostilities  with  Eussia ; 
and  Denmark  either  held  aloof  altogether,  or  lent  her  aid  very  sparingly. 
Still,  the  queen  of  Hungary  defended  herself  with  extraordinaiy  courage 
and  resolution.  '  Her  generals  were  skilful — ^her  troops  excellent — 
and  to  both,  she  herself  set  a  noble  example  of  perseverance  under  mis- 
fortune ;  indeed,  so  warmly  were  the  sympathies  of  other  powers  enlisted 
in  her  favour,  that  Prussia  withdrew,  after  a  time,  from  the  coalition. 
Nevertheless,  neither  the  parliament  nor  the  people  of  England  forgot, 
in  their  admiration  of  that  heroic  woman,  the  wrongs  which  they 
believed  themselves  to  have  sustained  at  the  hands  of  Walpole.  la 
exact  proportion  as  defeat  and  disgrace  attended  his  projects,  and  the 
commerce  of  his  country  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  the  Spanish 
cruisers,  the  minister  felt  his  influence  decline  from  day  to  day,  till  at 
last  the  results  of  a  general  election  convinced  him  that  he  could  no 
longer  hope  to  direct  the  councils  of  his  sovereign.  Having  with  extra- 
ordinaiy  skill  stirred  up  disunion  among  his  enemies,  to  a  degree  which 
effectually  hindered  them  from  seeking  more  than  his  retirement,  he 
accepted  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  earl  of  Orford ;  and  a  new 
administration  was  formed,  imder  the  auspices  of  his  most  inveterate 
rivals,  Mr.  Pulteney,  Mr.  Sandys,  Lord  Carteret,  and  their  followers. 


Upon  what  terms  had  the  new  king  lived  with 

his  father? 
By  whom  were  they  reconciled  ? 
what  character  is  given  of  Walpole  ? 
What  is  stated  as  to  the  general  demoralization 

of  the  country  P 
Belate  the  afiair  of  Captain  Porteous. 
What  causes  of  dissatis^tion  existed  between 

England  and  Spain  ? 
To  what  events  did  the  death  of  the  king  of 

P(dand  give  rise  ? 


Into  what  measures  was  Walpole  forced  ? 

What  part  did  France  act  ? 

Why  was  Vernon's  proposition  to  attack  Porto 

Bello  agreed  to  by  ^e  ministers  ?    . 
What  resulted  from  its  success  ? 
What  great  expedition  was  next  fitted  out? 

what  was  its  result  ? 
What  new  war  now  arose  In  Europe?  how  was 

England  involved  in  it  ? 
How  did  Walpole  manage  his  resignation  of 

office? 
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1742  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  a  celebrated  classical 

scholar,  died,  July  14;  bom  1662. 

»— —  Bank  of  England  Charter  renewed  tiU 
twelve  months'  notice  after  Aug.  1, 1764. 

— —  Treaties  of  defensive  alliance  concluded 
by  Great  Britain  with  Prussia,  at  White- 
hall, Nov.  18;  with  Russia,  at  Moscow, 
Dec.  11. 

1743  A  reward  of  X20,000  offered  by  parliament, 

fin*  the  discovery,  by  any  of  his  majesty's 

sultiects.  of  a  North- West  passage  through 

Hudson  s  Strait. 
— —  George  II.  gained  a  victory  over  the  French, 

at  Dettingen,  June  16. 
—  Richard  Savage,  the  poe^  died,  Aug.  1. ; 

borsittV, 


1744  War  declared  by  France   against  Great 

Britain,  March  4,  and  by  Great  Britaia 

against  France,  March  SI. 

Alexander  Pope  died.  May  80;  bom,  1688. 

The  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company 

continued  until  three  years'  notice  after 

La^-day,  1780. 

1745  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  earl  of  Orford,  died, 

March  18 ;  bom  1676. 
Tlie  English  and  their  allies,  under  the 

duke  of  Cumberland,  defeated  by  the 

French,  under  Count  Saxe,  at  Fontenoy, 

April  30. 
Capture  of  Louisburg  and  th«  iaVuNl  ^ 

Cape  Btetou  tcoia  ^iSaa  ^x«wsJDh\s>j  *.  '«^<^^«• 
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1745  The  Pretender's  son,  aided  by  the  French, 
sailed  from  Nantes:  landed  in  Scotland, 
July  27,  and  set  up  his  standard  at  Ulen- 
finnan,  Aug.  11. 

»—  The  king's  forces  entirely  defeated  by  those 
of  the  Pretender,  at  Preston  Pans,  ISept.  21. 


1745  Jonathan  Swift,  dean  of  St  PatridE*!,  dlfld^ 
Oct.  19 ;  bom  1607. 

The  Pretender's  troojp^  enter 

Nov.  8 ;  Carlisle,  Nov.  15 :  readied  .■ 
Chester,  Nov.  28 ;  and  Derby,  Bee.  i. 


TF  any  proof  had  been  wanting  that  the  statesmen  of  England  were  at 
-*-  this  period  as  deficient  in  principle  as  in  talent,  the  conduct  of  the  new 
administration,  both  in  its  domestic  and  foreign  arrangements,  would 
have  supplied  it.  No  sooner  were  the  "  patriots,"  as  they  called  them- 
selves, invested  with  the  insignia  of  office,  than  they  adopted  the  syatem 
of  continental  alliances,  which  it  had  been  their  daily  practice  to  con?- 
demn ;  and  the  king  was  encouraged  to  send  English  troops  to  Flanders, 
and  to  reinforce  them  with  sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians  in  English  pay. 
The  Anglo-Hanoverian  army,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Stair,  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Western  bank  of  the  Mayn,  for  the  purpose  either 
of  joining  the  Austrians  then  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  Bavaria,  or  of 
operating  a  powerful  diversion  in  their  favour  by  threatening  France. 
Louis,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  directed  Marshal  Noailles  to 
thwart  the  movement ;  who,  accordingly,  passed  the  Ehine,  at  the  head 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  posted  hunself  advantageously  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Mayn.  NoaiUes,  in  that  march,  used  so  much  expe- 
dition, that  he  obtained  a  perfect  command  over  his  opponent's  supplies, 
who  lay  cooped  up  in  Aschaffenburg,  stripped  entirely  of  his  resources, 
without  being  able  to  open  a  communication  with  his  own  magazines 
in  the  rear.  It  was  at  this  critical  juncture,  that  George  the  Second 
reached  head-quarters ;  where  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  afterwards  so 
conspicuous,  was  learning  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  war ;  and  seeing 
that  no  benefit  could  result  from  hesitation  or  delay,  he  resolved  to  risk 
ail,  with  a  view  of  extricating  the  army  from  its  difficidties.  He  had 
heard  that  twelve  thousand  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  were  advanced  as 
far  as  Hanau,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  him ;  and  he  resolved  to  pene- 
trate to  their  camp  should  it  be  necessary  to  fight  every  inch  of  the 
way.  With  this  view  he  broke  up  from  his  lines  at  Aschaffenburg,  on 
the  16th  of  June,  1743.  He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  they  were 
occupied  by  the  enemy  in  force — of  whom  also  he  found  twenty  thou- 
sand intrenched  near  the  village  of  Dettingen,  about  three  leagues  in  his 
front.  Never  was  a  body  of  troops  in  worse  plight  than  the  army  of  the 
king  of  England  on  that  occasion.  Amounting  in  all  to  less  than  forty 
thousand  men,  they  were  completely  hemmed  in  by  sixty  thousand  of 
the  enemy,  who  had  drawn  a  cordon  around  them  on  three  sides,  while 
the  fourth  was  blocked  up  by  the  waters  of  the  river.  However,  instead 
of  waiting  behind  his  works  till  famine  drove  liis  opponent  to  capitulate, 
the  duke  of  Grammont  led  forth  his  forces  into  the  plain,  where  they 
were  furiously  assailed,  and,  after  a  brave  resistance,  overthrown  with 
great  slaughter.  The  French  hastily  repassed  the  Mayn,  leaving  five 
thousand  dead  upon  the  field ;  while  the  English  pm'sued  their  march, 
and  reached  Hanau  without  fuilte  moYe9>\.^\\Qi\i. 
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Up  to  this  moment,  the  English  and  Prench  nations,  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  rencontres  of  their  fleets  and  armies,  maintained  the  sem- 
blance of  peace  with  one  another.     It  was  this  circumstance,  indeed, 
which  furnished  to  the  discontented  at  home  the  most  specious  argu- 
ments ;  for  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  contradict  such  as  asserted  that 
England  was  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  Hanover,  when  her  blood  and 
treasure  were  alike  expended  in  combating  a  power  with  which  she  pro- 
fessed not  to  be  at  war.     Now,  however,  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries, 
where  the  cardinal  de  Tencin  had  succeeded  Fleury  in  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  affairs,  determined  to  play  both  a  bolder  and  a  higher  game. 
A  plan  was  arranged  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  exiled  family  on  the  throne,  to  which  some  persons  of  rank 
in  the  south,  and  many  more  in  the  north,  cordially  assented.     The 
French  king  offered  to  land  fifteen  thousand  men  in  Kent,  with  marshal 
Saxe,  one  of  the  ablest  officers  of  his  age,  at  their  head ;  and  twenty  sail 
of  the  line,  imder  the  marquess  de  Eoquefeuille,  with  a  nmnerous  fleet 
of  transports,  were  assembled  in  Dunkirk,  and  the  harbours  near,  for 
their  conveyance.     But  after  the  son  of  the  Chevalier,  the  young  and 
gallant  Charles  Edward,  had  posted  from  Eome  to  the  coast  of  Picardy, 
in  order  to  share  in  the  glory  of  the  expedition ;  after  seven  thousand 
men  were  embarked,  and  the  convoy  had  put  to  sea,  and  a  division  of 
the  ships  of  war  were  at  anchor  off  Dungeness,  the  English  admiral.  Sir 
John  Norris,  suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  a  superior 
force,  and  the  Erench,  taking  advantage  of  a  gale  of  wind,  made  haste 
to  avoid  a  battle,  and  to  steer  a  backward  course  towards  the  shores 
which  they  had  just  quitted.      Not  even  thus,  however,  were  the 
Chevalier's  mortifications  doomed  to  end.     The  storm  increasing  in  vio- 
lence, dashed  many  vessels  against  the  rocks,  all  of  which,  with  their 
crews  and  passengers,  perished ;  while  Louis,  whose  sincerity  through- 
out may  be  questioned,  annoimced  his  intention  of  not  again  undertaking 
80  hazardous  an  enterprise. 

War  was  now  formally  declared ;  and  the  English  fleet  came  to  action, 
off  Toulon,  with  the  combined  squadrons  of  France  and  Spain,  little  to 
the  advantage,  and  less  to  the  honour,  of  either  party.  Meanwhile, 
Louis  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Flanders,  where  he  reduced 
Menin,  Ypres,  Fort  Knock,  and  Fumes.  In  Alsace,  in  Bavaria,  in 
Poland,  and  in  Italy,  the  war  likewise  raged  with  dubious  results,  and 
even  Britain  itself  became  the  arena  of  a  contest,  as  romantic  in  its 
beginning,  its  progress,  and  its  issue,  as  the  pen  of  history  has  anywhere 
recorded.  Before,  however,  1  enter  upon  a  detail  of  that,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  touching  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  where 
the  British  troops,  though  worsted  in  almost  every  rencontre,  supported, 
imder  very  trying  circumstances,  their  ancient  reputation. 

The  death  of  the  emperor,  Charles  the  Seventh,  which  happened  in 
January,  1745,  had  entirely  changed  the  face  of  affav»  m  Gi^tvmsk^« 
The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  consort  to  Uie  queen  ol  'fi.\scck.%^>\««»^'«^ 
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a  candidate  for  the  vacant  title ;  and  having  secured  the  votes  of  all  the 
electors,  except  those  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Palatinate,  was  declared 
emperor.  France  opposed  this  arrangement,  supported  by  Spain,  and 
for  a  time,  by  Prussia ;  while  England,  the  States,  Saxony,  and  various 
minor  powers,  were  arrayed  on  the  side  of  Austria.  The  hostility  of 
Prussia  proved  to  be  neither  very  inveterate,  nor  of  long  continuance : 
indeed,  the  conduct  of  Frederic  throughout  was  exceedingly  flagrant 
Having  achieved  certain  conquests,  and  otherwise  aggrandized  himself, 
he  withdrew  his  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  electoral  college,  and, 
in  the  treaty  of  Dresden,  restored  peace  to  Germany.  It  was  not  so 
with  France.  Unable  to  resist  the  elevation  of  the  grand  duke,  Louis 
determined  to  humble  the  house  of  Austria,  and  ordered  a  prodigious 
army,  under  IVIarshal  Saxe,  into  the  Netherlands,  with  instructions  not 
to  suspend  military  operations  till  the  whole  should  be  subdued. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1745,  Marshal  Saxe  invested  Toumay,  which, 
being  garrisoned  by  eight  thousand  Dutch  troops,  with  Baron  Dorth,  a 
brave  old  warrior,  at  their  head,  made  an  obstinate  resistance.  At  this 
time  the  allied  forces  were  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
with  whom  were  associated,  though  in  an  inferior  rank,  the  Austrian 
general.  Count  Konigseg,  and  the  Dutch  prince  of  Waldeck.  The 
duke  determined  to  risk  something  in  order  to  relieve  the  place ;  and, 
though  much  inferior  in  numbers,  marched  against  the  enemy,  whom 
he  found  strongly  posted  in  the  rear  of  the  village  of  Fontenoy,  between 
St.  Antoine  on  the  right,  and  the  wood  of  Vezon  on  the  left.  Had  the 
allies  attacked  the  same  day,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the 
result  of  the  battle  would  have  been  different.  As  it  was,  they  spent 
several  precious  hours  in  unprofitable  skirmishing,  which  Saxe  devoted 
to  the  strengthening  of  his  lines,  and  the  throwing  up  of  batteries  on 
every  commanding  point  whence  the  movements  of  the  assailants  oonld 
be  observed.  This  ciixjumstance,  combined  with  the  backwardness  <rf 
the  Dutch,  and  a  bold,  but  unsupported,  advance  of  the  British  infantry, 
led,  on  the  following  day,  to  a  complete  defeat.  The  English  had 
carried  the  village  of  Fontenoy,  and  were  in  possession  of  the  entrench- 
ments in  the  enemy's  centre;  indeed,  the  French  appeared  at  one 
moment  thoroughly  disconcerted,  and  the  retreat  was  begun.  But  Saxe, 
perceiving  that  the  column  was  not  sustained,  brought  such  a  weight  of 
fire  to  bear  upon  it,  that  it  fell  back,  under  a  murderous  discharge  of 
grape  and  musketry  ;  and  the  whole  army  \vitbdrew  in  confusion  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aeth.  From  that  day,  the  tide  of  victory  continued 
to  flow  uninten-uptedly  in  Louis's  favour.  Town  after  town  submitted, 
position  after  position  was  al)andoned,  till  at  last  there  remained  nothing 
which  the  allies  could  call  their  own,  except  the  country  in  rear  of  the 
canal  of  Antwerp. 

While  these  misfortunes  befell  her  arms  in  Europe — misfortunes 

wMcb  were  but  imperfectly  lightened  by  the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton 

in  North  America — a  fiaiue  v^aa  \\^\i\.ft^  w.^  Va.  'Cfta  >as3M^.  q,€  Great 
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Britain  herself,  such  as  had  well-nigh  consumed  the  government  by 
which  her  affairs  were  directed.  A  correspondence  had  never  ceased  to 
be  kept  up  between  the  representatives  of  the  exiled  royal  family  and 
their  adherents,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  assurances  of  the 
latter  had  not,  however,  amounted  to  more  than  this — ^that  provided 
James,  or  his  son,  could  effect  a  landing  at  the  head  of  a  regular  army, 
ample  supplies  of  horses,  carriages,  provisions,  and  even  of  men,  would 
be  afforded.  After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  from  Dunkirk,  how- 
ever, all  except  a  few  interested  and  unprincipled  persons  had  united 
in  recommending  that  the  attempt  should  be  abandoned.  But  Charles 
Edward,  carried  away  by  the  strong  feelings  of  youth,  and  sanguine  of 
the  resources  of  his  own  genius,  turned  to  the  warnings  of  his  best  friends 
a  deaf  ear.  He  wrote  to  the  chief  men  of  his  party  in  Scotland ;  assured 
them  of  his  intention  to  appear  among  them ;  made  them  acquainted 
both  with  the  signals  which  he  designed  to  use,  and  with  the  probable 
place  of  his  landing ;  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  embarked  with  a 
few  attendants  on  board  of  a  small  feigate  at  Port  St.  Nazaire.  On  the 
14th  of  July  the  frigate  put  to  sea ;  and  being  joined,  off  Belleisle,  by  a 
sixty-gun  ship,  the  Elizabeth,  well  stored  with  arms,  and  even  with 
money,  he  directed  that  their  course  should  be  steered  roimd  Ireland, 
towards  the  coast  of  the  Western  Highlands. 

The  little  squadron  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  an  English  hne-of- 
battle  ship,  called  the  Lion,  hove  in  sight ;  between  which  and  the 
Elizabeth  a  furious  engagement  began.  Though  not  defeated,  the 
Elizabeth  suffered  so  much  in  the  battle,  that  her  commander  found 
it  necessary  to  put  back  into  Brest,  while  the  young  Chevalier  pursued 
his  voyage  with  the  frigate  alone.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  days  he  made 
the  Hebrides,  on  one  of  the  smallest  of  which,  a  rock,  between  Barra 
and  South  Uist,  he  first  touched  the  shore ;  but  his  sojourn  there  was 
brief:  after  which  he  passed  over  to  Borodale  in  Anisacy,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Loch  Eannach,  and  formally  made  good  his  landing.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  that  several  Highland  chiefs — ^he  most  devoted  servants  of 
his  house— implored  him  to  return  whence  he  had  come.  To  their 
arguments  and  their  entreaties  he  was  equally  regardless ;  while  they, 
conscious  all  the  while  that  they  were  rushing  upon  their  own  destruc- 
tion, yielded  that  to  compassion  which  no  motives  of  self-interest  could 
have  wrung  from  them.  On  the  1 1th  of  August,  1 745,  in  the  wild  pass  of 
Glenfinnan,  a  standard  of  the  Stuarts  was,  for  the  last  time,  unfurled, 
and  the  civil  war  began. 

Becruits,  however,  came  in  very  slowly ;  so  much  so,  that  had  com- 
mon vigour  been  exerted  by  the  Scottish  government,  the  insurrection 
must  have  been  suppressed  ere  it  attained  any  consistency ;  but  time 
being  afforded  him,  the  prince  gradually  filled  up  his  ranks ;  and  while 
Sir  John  Cope,  the  commander  of  the  king's  forces,  was  executing  an 
ill-judged  movement  through  the  hills,  he  suddenly  ^«v\\&d.  \3cka  ^^^"sfc^ 
that  open  into  the  low  countries,  overran  t\ie  mo?X  ietMAfe  ^oxHAsvaa*  ^^ 
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Perth  and  Stirling,  and  xnade  himself  master  of  Edinburgh.  He  who 
had  disembarked  in  Scotland  with  only  seven  attendants,  now  fonnd 
himself  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men ;  many  of  whom,  it  is  trae, 
were  destitute  of  arms,  and  all  wanting  in  discipline ;  yet  were  they  full 
of  enthusiasm,  confident  in  themselves  and  in  their  leaders,  and  not 
altogether  unsupported  by  the  sympathies  of  the  country.  Though  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh  resisted  his  efforts,  the  prince  had  many  adherents 
in  the  city ;  and  his  court,  which  he  held  in  Holyrood  House,  presented 
for  a  time  no  unworthy  picture  of  a  royal  presence. 

Charles  lingered  too  long,  considering  the  desperate  game  which  he 
had  to  play,  in  the  Scottish  metropolis.  With  his  means,  to  attempt  the 
reduction  by  siege  even  of  Edinburgh  Castle  was  useless ;  while  time 
was  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  the  more  tedious  process  of  blockade. 
That,  however,  which  motives  of  policy  failed  to  bring  about,  informa- 
tion of  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Cope's  army  from  the  north,  occasioned. 
The  Highlanders,  ascertaining  that  the  king's  troops,  to  the  amount  of 
three  thousand  horse  and  foot,  lay  encamped  near  Preston  Pans,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  moved  out  to  the  attack ;  and 
coming  upon  them  by  surprise,  before  dawn,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
gave  them  a  complete  defeat.  But  Charles  returned,  after  his  victoiy, 
to  Edinburgh,  where  King  James  was  proclaimed ;  and  again  thieir 
away  six  precious  weeks,  in  the  adjustment  of  details  which  six  days 
ought  to  have  completed. 

The  alarm  occasioned,  both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces,  when 
intelligence  of  this  formidable  rebellion  came  in,  almost  surpasses  belief. 
Despatches  were  sent  off  to  recall  the  king  from  Germany.  Six  thou- 
sand Dutch  troops,  three  battalions  of  English  guards,  and  seven  of  the 
line,  were  ordered  in  from  Flanders.  The  county  regiments  were  em- 
bodied ;  and  everywhere  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  their  tenants,  formed 
themselves  into  corps  of  volunteers.  A  numerous  and  well-equipped 
fleet  observed  the  Channel,  detaching  its  cruisers  over  the  whole  of  the 
Scottish  coast,  while  one  army  began  to  assemble  at  Newcastle,  and 
another,  of  which  the  king,  assisted  by  Lord  Stair,  took  the  command, 
on  Finchley  Common.  The  event  proved,  however,  that  these  gigantic 
preparations  were  to  a  great  extent  unnecessary.  When  at  last  Charles 
Edward  began  his  march  southward,  he  expected  to  be  met  at  eveiy 
stage  by  crowds  of  partisans.  It  soon  appeared  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  the  reports  of  his  emissaries  had  deceived  him.  Not  a  man 
turned  out  to  join  him.  Carlisle,  on  the  contrary,  closed  its  gates,  and 
was  not  reduced  till  after  a  three  days'  siege ;  while  the  population  of 
the  surrounding  country,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand  men,  took 
the  field  to  oppose  him.  A  desultory  skirmish  sufficed,  indeed,  to  dis- 
perse this  mob,  and  the  Highlanders  continued  to  push  forward  withouc 
sustaining  a  check.  But  though  they  penetrated  as  far  as  Derby,  that 
23  to  say,  within  one  hundred  im\ea  oi  \,W  ca^^ital,  they  were  still  left 
without  any  other  support  t\\ati  \nWV  \\idx  Q^\i  ^Q\ix^^^  ^\^\SJttfc  \si8?ajta 
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of  their  leaders  supplied.  Only  two  liimdred  men  repaired  to  the 
standard  at  Manchester ;  who,  being  formed  into  a  regiment  by  them- 
.selves,  were  put  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Townley. 

While  the  young  Chevalier  was  executing  this  bold  movement, 
General  Wade,  from  the  side  of  Newcastle,  and  the  duke  of  Cmnberland, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lichfield,  endeavoured,  the  one  to  interpose 
between  him  and  London,  the  other  to  cut  off  his  communications  with 
Scotland.  Wade,  however,  after  performing  a  few  marches,  ascertained 
that  his  plans  were  anticipated,  and  fell  back  to  his  original  position ; 
while  the  duke,  misled  by  a  sudden  change  of  route  on  the  part  of  the 
Highlanders,  found  himself  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  capital,  by  one 
long  day's  journey,  than  the  invaders.  It  was  at  this  critical  juncture, 
while  the  road  to  London  lay  open,  when  the  only  force  from  which 
resistance  could  be  expected,  consisted  of  a  body  of  militia,  train-bands, 
and  other  raw  troops,  occupying  a  camp  on  Finchley  Common,  that 
Charles  Edward  was  compelled,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  officers, 
to  stop  in  the  midst  of  his  career.  From  the  first  there  had  prevailed 
too  much  of  discord  among  his  adherents ;  the  inevitable  effect  of  their 
peculiar  situation,  where  aU  the  chiefs  of  clans  claimed  to  possess  an 
equality  of  rank,  and  most  were  in  open  or  secret  feud  with  their  neigh- 
bours. The  consequence  was,  that  the  bickering  and  strife  which  the 
prospect  of  success  had  scarcely  held  within  bounds,  burst  forth  with  a 
degree  of  violence  which  it  was  impossible  to  resist,  so  soon  as  the  real 
state  of  England  had  been  ascertained.  One  and  all  the  chieftains 
clamoured  to  be  led  back  to  their  own  country ;  and  the  prince,  without 
sufficient  authority  to  command,  and  miable,  with  all  the  charm  that 
belonged  to  his  manners  and  conversation,  to  persuade,  was  forced  to 
yield.  With  a  heavy  heart  he  issued  orders  to  commence,  from  Derby, 
a  retrograde  movement ;  and  was  never,  according  to  a  tradition  among 
his  partisans,  seen  to  smile  again. 
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1746  The  Pretender's  forces  retreat  from  Derby, 
Dec.  4;  repulse  the  royal  dragoons  at 
Clifton,  in  Wcstxhoreland,  Dec  10,  and 
having  left  a  garrison  in  Carlisle,  re-enter 
Scotland,  Dec.  23. 

— —  The  rebel  garrison  in  Carlisle  surrenders, 
Dec.  SO. 

1746  The  king's  troops  defeated  by  those  of  the 
Pretender  at  Falkirk,  Jan.  17. 

— —  Robert  Blair,  the  poet,  died,  Feb.  4:  bom 
1699. 

The  Pretender's  troops  defeated  by  the 

duke  of  Cumberland,  at  Culloden,  April 
16 ;  the  Pretender  reaches  France  in 
August. 

— —  Colin  Maclaurin,  the  mathematician,  died, 
June  14;  bom  1606. 

—  Madras  capitulated  to  the  French,  Sept. 

2U ;  restored,  1749. 
Lima,  in  Peru,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 

Oct.  28. 
— ^  The  electrical  apparatus  known  l^  the 

name  of  a  Leyden-Jar  or  phial,  invented. 

—  Two  ships,  under  Moor  and  Smith,  were 

sent  out,  by  means  of  a  subscription  of 
£10,000,     in   search  of  a   North  West 


passage;  they  fbvmd  Wager  BIw  to  \» 
abaj-.  ^ 

1746  An  act  passed  for  dlaannincr  the  dm  aai 

prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Highland  drasi^ 
Auff.  12. 

Lords  Kibnamock  and  Balmerlno  «i»> 

cuted,  Aug.  18 ;  the  chevalier  Baddiil^ 
Dec.  8 :  and  Lord  LovttL  on  April  9^  1747. 

1747  Adminus  Anson  and   Warren  amtnre  a 

French  fleet  (rff  Cape  Finistem^llaqr  1 

Admiral  Hawke   sailed  fttym  Flymootl^ 

Aug.  9 :  and  defeated  a  Frendi  wqpaiinm 
off  the  Isle  d'Aix,  Oct.  14. 

1748  Preliminary  artides  of  Peace  of  Ab-lip 

Chapelle,  signed  by  the  ministera  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  April  M; 
definitive  treaty  concluded  by  thoae  pow- 
ers, Oct.  18;  accession  of  Spaixi,  Get  Mj 
of  the  empress  queen  of  Hnngaiy,  Oefc. 
2S;  of  Modena.  Oct.  25;  ot  Geno%  Od, 
28 ;  and  of  Sardinia,  Nov.  7. 

— *  James  Thomson,  anthw  of  I%t  Smmm^ 
died,  Aug.  27 ;  bom  1700. 

Edmund  Gibson,  bishop  of  lAmdao,  Hei, 

Sept.  6;  bom  1669. 

Dr.  Isaac  Watts  died,  Nov.  26;  bom  1074 


"pKINCE  Charles  had  marched  on  foot,  clothed  in  the  Highland  gaib, 
•*■  while  leading  his  troops  towards  London ;  he  resumed  the  ordinaiy 
dress  of  the  day,  and  rode  on  horseback,  throughout  the  remainder  of  tli 
campaign.  He  conducted  his  retreat,  however,  with  consummate  skill 
and  order;  for,  without  committing  one  act  of  plunder,  he  led  his 
mountaineers,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  through  some  of  the  most  fertila 
places  of  England ;  and,  after  repulsing  more  than  one  attack  of  the 
cavalry  in  pursuit,  reached  Carlisle  uniiyured.  Here  most  of  the 
Englishmen  who  had  entered  his  service  were  left  at  their  own  desire, 
unwisely  cooped  up  in  the  castle,  where,  at  the  close  of  a  ten  days* 
investment,  they  became,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  prisoners. 
Meanwhile,  the  prince  pursued  his  retreat  northward,  and  levying  a 
heavy  contribution  on  Glasgow,  which  had  raised  a  corps  of  nine 
hundred  men  for  the  government,  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Perth.  He 
was  reinforced  there  with  two  thousand  men  under  the  earl  of  Cromarty, 
some  French  and  Irish  auxiliaries  under  the  duke  of  Perth,  and  a  small 
train  of  artillery.  The  aixival  of  these  supplies  induced  him  to  under- 
take the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle,  a  species  of  service  for  which  his  troops 
were  extremely  ill-qualified ;  while  the  engineer  to  whom  the  guidance 
of  the  operation  was  intrusted,  being  either  very  unskilful,  or  veiy  cor- 
rupt, erected  his  batteries  on  the  spot  where,  of  all  others,  they  were 
sure  to  be  opposed  by  a  superior  fire  from  the  place.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  siege  made  little  progress.  But  the  gloom  naturally 
occasioned  by  failure  in  this  attempt,  sustained  some  alleviation  by  an 
achievement  which  cast  a  momentary  halo  round  what  may  now  be 
described  as  the  expiring  cause  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

The  prince  had  been  followed  in  his  retreat  as  far  as  Carlisle  by  the 

duke  of  Cumberland  in  person.     His  royal  highness,  however,  returned 

thence  to  London,  and  left  the  chief  command  to  General  Hawley; 

who  assembled  a  considerable  force  vxl  ^to^>xt^,m^  ^VmJsl  ha  had 
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advanced  to  relieve  Stirling  Castle.  He  had  passed  over  to  LinUthgoWj 
and  was  encamped  in  and  around  Falkirk,  when  intelligence  reached  him 
that  the  Highlanders  were  approaching  to  give  battle ;  a  piece  of  in- 
telligence which  he  either  discredited,  or  of  which  he  failed  to  make 
the  proper  use.  A  fierce  attack,  however,  being  made  on  his  line,  as 
yet  imperfectly  formed,  and  that,  too,  while  a  violent  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  beat  in  the  faces  of  his  troops,  his  horse,  in  which  he  mainly 
trusted,  were  broken  by  the  first  charge ;  they  disordered  the  ranks  of 
the  infantry  in  their  flight ;  and  these  latter,  being  charged  sword-in- 
hand  by  the  clans,  gave  a  random  fire,  and  fled.  Never  was  rout  more 
complete.  About  three  hundred  men  fell  in  the  action ;  all  the  bag- 
gage, artillery,  and  tents,  were  taken ;  and  the  prince  spent  that  night 
in  triumph,  in  the  house  which  his  enemy  had  selected  as  his  'own 
head-quarters. 

The  victory  of  Ealkirk,  though  brilliant  at  the  instant,  produced  no 
lasting  benefits  to  the  conqueror.  Already  was  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
on  his  way  to  assume  the  guidance  of  the  royal  forces ;  and  a  body  of 
six  thousand  Hessians  arriving  at  Leith,  the  superiority  on  the  side  of 
the  government  became  in-esistible.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  for 
the  Highlanders,  except  to  withdraw  behind  the  mountains,  and  wait 
there  the  return  of  spring,  as  well  as  of  more  prosperous  times.  But 
the  councils  of  the  insm*gents  were  by  this  time  more  than  ever  dis- 
tracted by  private  quarrels  and  deep-rooted  prejudices.  They  retreated 
from  Stirling,  abandoning  their  heavy  guns,  and  blowing  up  their  prin- 
cipal magazine ;  but  they  never  again  gave  proof  that  there  remained 
among  them  any  military  virtue,  except  an  indomitable  courage,  and  an 
extraordinary  patience  under  sufljering. 

The  duke  of  Cumberland  had  followed  the  Highlanders  to  Aberdeen, 
where  he  passed  the  winter.  Early  in  April,  he  again  took  the  field ; 
and,  crossing  the  river  Spey,  by  fords  both  deep  and  rugged,  pressed 
forward  towards  Inverness,  where  the  rebels  were  said  to  have  concen- 
trated. He  reached  Nairn  on  the  13th,  and  halted  during  the  succeeding 
day,  in  order  that  the  soldiers  might  enjoy  a  festival  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth ;  and  as  a  numerous  fleet  of  transports,  well  stored  with  pro- 
visions, attended  the  progress  of  the  army,  ample  means  of  fulfilling 
that  design  were  afforded.  Meanwliile,  the  young  Chevalier  was  striving 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  followers,  which  poverty,  hunger,  and  fre- 
quent disasters,  contributed  to  depress.  He  lay  on  the  moor  of  Culloden, 
a  wild  and  desolate  heath,  distant  about  five  miles  from  Inverness,  and 
there  arranged  with  his  staff"  the  last  desperate  effort  which  could  be 
made,  not  only  to  secure  victory,  but  for  existence.  It  was  resolved,  in 
a  council  of  war,  to  advance  by  night  to  Nairn,  and  to  attack  the  royal 
troops,  two  hours  before  dawn,  while  yet  stupified  with  their  undigested 
debauch.  But  under  the  most  favom-able  circumstances,  a  night-march 
is  a  manoeuvre  exceedingly  liable  to  derangemeiiX.,  «xv^\S!L^^\si&^KStf» 
the  guides  lost  their  way ;  long  columns  met  mt\i  ^«\VMfcw\.  Oae^^\  ^^sisso 
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straggled ;  and  the  weary  and  the  feeble  fell  behind :  so  that  the  enemy's 
drums  were  beating  the  reveille^  when,  with  less  than  two  thousand  meD, 
the  prince  was  yet  three  miles  distant  from  the  point  of  attack.  To  go 
on  would  have  been  an  act  of  madness ;  therefore  the  harassed  troops 
were  directed  to  counter-march  ;  and  they  returned  jaded,  desponding, 
famished,  and  heart-broken,  to  their  former  position  on  the  moor;  to. 
which  they  were  speedily  followed  by  the  roytd  army. 

The  battle  of  Culloden  began  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ot 
the  same  day,  with  a  warm  cannonade  from  the  artillery  on  both  sides. 
That  of  the  royalists  produced  a  terrible  effect ;  that  of  the  rebels,  Iqr 
reason  of  the  paucity  of  their  guns,  and  the  inexperience  of  their  gon^ 
ners,  occasioned  very  little  loss.  But  the  Highlanders,  with  whos<^ 
milftary  habits  this  distant  species  of  fighting  ill  agreed,  demanded  to  be 
led  on  to  the  charge ;  and  about  five  hundred  men,  including  the  Stuarts 
of  Appin,  sprang  forward  sword-in-hand.  They  burst  like  an  avalanche 
through  the  regiment  opposed  to  them.  Other  dans,  however,  held 
back;  while  Hawley's  dragoons,  with  the  Argyle  regiment,  having 
broken  down  some  stone  walls,  rushed  in  upon  their  left,  and  threw  both 
it  and  the  centre  into  confusion.  The  prince  endeavoured  to  rally  the 
clans,  by  leading  forward  his  French  allies  to  sustain  them.  The  battle^ 
however,  was  irretrievably  lost,  and  the  French  marched  back  to  Inver- 
ness, where  they,  next  day,  surrendered.  All  was  therefore  lost.  One 
body  withdrew,  indeed,  in  good  order,  with  pipes  playing,  and  colours 
flying ;  but  the  rest  of  the  Highland  army  suffered  total  annihilatioD. 
Upwards  of  twelve  hundred  men  perished  in  the  battle  and  in  the  pur- 
suit ;  many  of  them,  after  quarter  had  been  craved  and  given,  and  some 
while  they  lay  wounded  and  helpless  on  the  moor. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  an  enterprise  undertaken  under  false 
assurances  of  support ;  carried  forward  in  the  best  and  worst  spirit  of 
chivalry ;  and,  at  one  moment,  not  very  far  removed  fi'om  a  successM 
issue.  Had  anything  like  moderation  been  exercised  by  the  victors, 
their  triumph,  at  the  moment,  would  have  been  not  less  complete — 
their  renown,  in  all  after-ages,  much  more  briUiant.  But  the  government 
had  been  thoroughly  alarmed ;  and  it  proved  cruelly  vindictive  in  its 
revenge.  Not  only  were  the  nobles  and  other  leaders  whom  the  fortune 
of  war  threw  into  its  hands,  subjected  to  the  extreme  penalties  of  trea- 
son, but  whole  districts  underwent  the  utmost  rigour  of  war :  the  brave 
but  unfortunate  Charles  Edward  became,  during  many  weeks,  a  fngitiye 
and  a  vagrant — dependent  for  subsistence  on  the  supplies  which  chance 
threw  in  his  way,  and  compelled  to  trust  his  personal  safety  to  the 
honour,  sometimes,  of  his  enemies.  As  had  been  the  case,  however,  with 
Charles  the  Second,  he  found  men  of  all  ranks  and  of  both  parties  more 
attentive  to  the  dictates  of  honour  than  of  interest.  In  spite  of  a  pro- 
clamation which  offered  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  any  one  who  should 
betray  him,  the  representative  of  a  long  and  illustrious  race  of  monarchs 
passed  unharmed  from  place  to  place  •,  axiii'WTv^  ^\.\3a&\.,^^TWna^8uf- 
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fered  innumerable  hardsliips,  and  undergoing  all  sorts  of  disguises,  con- 
ducted safely  to  Loch  Eannach,  where  a  vessel  lay  ready  to  receive  him. 
Accompanied  by  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  a  few  of  his  most  devoted 
friends,  he  passed,  in  a  fog,  through  the  heart  of  an  English  squadron, 
and  landed  safely,  though  poor,  and  covered  with  rags,  at  Koseau,  near 
Morlaix,  in  Brittany. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  Great  Britain,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, Italy,  the  Lidies,  and  the  wide  sea,  were  all  so  many  scenes  of 
fierce  and  dubious  contest.  In  the  Low  Countries,  the  French,  led  on 
by  the  celebrated  Marshal  Saxe,  overran,  in  the  course  of  a  single  cam- 
paign, the  whole  of  Austrian  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault.  In 
Italy,  however,  the  Austrians  soon  cleared,  both  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese.  Meanwhile,  a  flying  squadron 
of  English  ships,  on  board  of  which  six  battalions  were  embarked, 
hovered  along  the  coast  of  France ;  and  by  throwing  the  troops  on  shore 
at  different  points,  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  alarm.  Some  reverses 
occurred  in  India,  but  in  America  the  British  arms  were  decidedly 
triumphant.  Nor  were  the  results  of  the  campaign  of  1747  very  different, 
as  a  whole.  The  Low  Countries  continued  to  be  the  scene  of  French 
triumphs ;  particulaiiy  at  Laffeldt,  where,  after  severe  fighting,  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  sustained  a  defeat;  and  at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  hitherto 
accounted  impregnable,  of  which,  after  two  months'  open  trenches,  they 
took  possession  by  assault.  Still,  in  consequence  of  the  successes  of 
the  English  at  sea,  including  Anson's  battle  off  Cape  Finisterre,  in 
which  six  of  the  enemy's  ships  of  the  line  were  taken,  and  Hawke's 
not  less  memorable  achievement  in  the  latitude  of  Belleisle,  Louis  began 
to  exhibit  some  inclination  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  by  which  his  subjects 
were  impoverished,  and  their  commerce  entirely  interrupted.  Com- 
missioners soon  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  whom  aU  preliminary 
matters  were  adjusted ;  and,  in  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
1748,  a  definitive  treaty  was  ratified.  It  stipulated  for  a  mutual  restor- 
ation of  all  conquests  on  both  sides ;  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners  on 
equal  terms ;  for  the  cession  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  GuastaUa,  to  the 
Infant  Don  Philip,  subject  to  the  condition,  that,  on  his  assumption  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  or  of  that  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  or  in  the  event  of  his 
demise  without  heirs  male,  they  should  revert  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
Though  the  original  ground  of  quarrel  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
arose  out  of  the  right  of  Enghshmen  to  navigate  the  American  seas,  no 
notice  whatever  was  taken  of  that  claim  in  the  treaty ;  even  the  bound- 
aries of  the  French  settlement  of  Acadia  were  undetermined,  being  re- 
ferred to  the  decision,  at  a  more  convenient  moment,  of  commissioners. 
Nevertheless,  a  peace,  which  contained  a  disgraceful  stipulation  that 
England  should  give  two  hostages  for  the  restoration  of  Cape  Breton, 
and  evidently  carried  with  it  the  groundwork  of  a  new  war,  was  hailed 
in  London  as  the  greatest  of  all  blessings ;  while  the  wiado\si  q>^  ^3fta^sfc 
by  whom  it  was  negotiated  became  a  staivd'mg  s\x\>^ec\.  ol  vl<e.O^«xa.^\^\v, 
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In  what  manner  was  the  Pretendei's  retreat  I 

conducted  ? 
What  reinforcementg  did  he  receive? 
Relate  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 
What  were  the  Pretender's  next  proceedings  ? 
Where  did  the  duke  of  Cumberland  pass  the 

winter? 
Why  did  an  intended  night  attack  upon  his 


camp  miscarry? 
Relate  the  battle  of  CnUoden. 
How  did  the  government  act  towaxda  tlw  dft* 

feated  rebels  ? 
What  was  the  ftte  <tf  the  Pretender? 
How  was  the  war  meantime  carried  on 
What  induced  the  Frendi  king  to  desire  peace  ? 
Upon  what  terms  was  it  condaded  P 
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CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIGNS. 


GBXAT 
BBITAIV. 


[Geoi^II., 

1727.] 


VBAircx. 


[Louis  XV., 
1715.] 


GERiLunr. 


[Francis  I., 
1745.] 


8PAIV. 


[Ferdinand 
VI.,  1748.] 


BUSSLi. 


[Elizabeth, 
1747.J 


PBVS8IA. 


[FredericII., 
1740.] 


PAPiJb 


[Benedlek 
XIVJTiO.] 


1749 


1750 


1752 


A  pardon  issued  to  George  Mackenzie, 
formerly  earl  of  Cromarti^  but  convicted 
of  high  treason ;  a  pension  of  £500  a  year 
also  allowed  to  the  fiuuily  of  the  late  Lord 
Lovat,  Sept.  15. 

A  war  arises  in  the  Camatic  for  the  suc- 
cession of  the  nabobship^  the  Frencli  and 
English  engage  on  opposite  sides. 
Treaty  between  Engliuid  and  Spain,  Oct.  6, 
by  which  England  renounced  the  Assi- 
ento  contract  for  the  supi^  of  slaves,  in- 
cluded in  the  commercial  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1718. 

1751  Br.  Philip  Doddridge  died  at  Lisbon,  Oct. 
26;  bom  1702. 

Henry  Saint  John,  viscount  Rolingbroke, 

died,  Nov.  15;  bom  1672. 
William    Cheselden,    the    surgeon    and 
anatomist,  died,  April  10:  bom  Oct.  19, 
1688. 

Joseph  Butler,  bishop  of  Durham,  died, 
June  16 ;  bom  1692. 

Identity  of  lightning  and  electricity  proved 
by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Franklin,  near 
Philadelphia^  in  June. 
By  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  this 
year,  the   commencement  of  the  civil, 
ecclesiastical,  and  legal  year  1758  was  to 
be  reckoned  from  Jan.  1,  instead  of  as 
previously  from  March  25 ;  also  the  day 
following  Sept.  2,  1752,  was  called  and 
reckoned  as   Sept.  14,  the  eleven  inter- 
mediate nominal  days  of  t^e  calendar 
then  in  use  being  omitted  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Old  and  New  S^le. 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  died,  Jan.  11 ;  bom  1660. 
George  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  died, 
Jan.  14 ;  bom  1684. 
The  British  Museum  established. 
Dr.  Richard  Mead,  the  physician,  died, 
Feb.  10;  bom  1673. 

Thomas  Carte,  the  historian,  died,  April 

2:  bom  April  23,  1686. 

—  A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  French  and 
English  in  India,  signed  at  Pondioheny, 
Dec.  26,  both  nations  agreeing  to  abstain 


1758 


1754 


from  interference  in  the  aflUrs  of  tbe  bsf 
tive  powers. 

1755  Bishop  Wilson,  of  Sodor  and  Man,  die^ 

March  7 ;  bom  1662. 
War  with  France  commenced  by  the  Eiiff- 

lish,  June  8,  by  the  capture  of  two  Fhndi 

ships  of  war  in  America. 
Capture   of   Fort  Beau  S4Joar  ftooi  the 

French,  June  16 ;  comidete  redn^on  of 

Nova  Scotia. 
A  British  American  force,  under  Generd 

Braddock,defeated  by  the  Fremdi  inmarefa- 

ing  against  Fort  du  Quesne,  July  0. 
The  French  defeated  at  Lake  George^  Sent 

^   by  a  British  American  foroe^  aader 

General  Johnson. 

A  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  Nor.  1. 

Eddystone  Lighthouse  destroyed  by  fin^ 

Dec.  2. 
An  act  passed  in  this  year  for  improving 

the  navigation  of  Saukey  Brook,  oo  tlM 

Mersey  gave  rise  to  a  lateral  tmiuti,  thi 

earliest  work  of  this  kind  in  England. 

1756  Treaty  of  alliance  concluded  between  Pmi> 

sia  and  England,  Jan  16. 

Landing  of  the  French  in  Mincffca,  April 

17 ;  engagement  between  Admirals  Byng 
and  Ckilissoniere,  May  20;  capitnlattona 
Fort  St.  PhUip,  June  29. 

War  formally  dedared  by  Great  Britain 

againstFrance,  May  17;  fay  Fnuioe  against 
Great  Britain,  June  9. 

Calcutta  attacked  by  Sun^a  Dowla,  the 

soubahdar  of  Bengal,  June  18 ;  the  gover- 
nor and  others  luiving  escaped,  Um  fort 
was  taken,  Jime  20,  and  146  persrau  put 
into  the  prison  called  "  the  Black  Hid^" 
.  where  128  died  th£  same  ni^t. 

The  third  Eddystone  Lighthouse  bMim 

by  John  Smeaton,  Aug.  5;  finished  Oct. 
10, 1759. 

WUliam  Collins,  the  poet,  died;  bom  1720. 

1757  Calcutta  retaken,  Jan.  2,  the  soubahdar  of 

Bengal  defeated  at  Plassy,  June  2S»  and 
then  deposed,  by  Col.  Clive. 
Admiral  Byng  shot,  March  14  ;   bora  170(L 


r^EOM  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  down  to  the  year  1755,  there  oo- 
-^  cuired  tew  events  of  impoitaace  m  \)ftfc  ^>x5o^^«sv\si^\OT^  ^€  England. 
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Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  earl  of  Chatham,  Mr.  Lyttdton,  and  Mr.  Fox,  joined 
Mr.  Pelham  in  the  cabinet,  and  lent  their  aid  to  cany  through  several 
measures,  of  which,  some  manifestly  tended  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  while  of  others,  the  utility  may  be  questioned.     Among 
the  former,  were  a  revision  and  improvement  of  the  Articles  of  War ;  an 
attempt  to  substitute  a  system  of  registration  for  impressment  in  man- 
ning the  royal  navy ;   the  commencement  of  a  trade  in  iron  with  the 
colonies,  in  North  America,  where,  also,  encouragement  was  given  to 
the  growth  of  silk ;  and  an  arrangement,  by  which,  without  any  breach 
of  faith  with  the  public  creditor,  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  was 
considerably  reduced.      In  dealing  with  the  slave-trade,  also — at  best 
an  odious  traffic — ^the  government  evinced  a  disposition  to  act  fairly.  In- 
stead of  restricting  it,  as  heretofore,  to  a  privileged  company,  they  threw 
it  open  to  the  nation  at  large ;  and  thereby  gave  scope  both  to  the  enter- 
prise and  the  inhumanity  of  all  who  chose  to  embark  in  it.    Although, 
while  out  of  office,  he  had  been  the  foremost  to  denounce  the  Hanovenan 
predilections  of  the  reigning  family,  England  was  just  as  much  mixed 
up,  under  Mr.  Pitt's  management,  in  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of  the 
Aulic  Council,  as  she  had  been  under  Walpole  or  his  successors ;  indeed, 
the  eagerness  with  which  she  lent  herself  to  promote  the  election  of  the 
young  king  of  the  Eomans,  and  by  so  doing,  to  perpetuate  the  supre- 
macy of  the  house  of  Austria,  not  on^  occasioned  a  serious  drain  upon 
her  finances,  but  placed  her  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  many  of 
the  neighbouring  states,  and  particularly  towards  France,  with  which 
power,  however,  there  were  other  and  more  serious  grounds  of  quarrel. 
Almost  from  the  first  discovery  of  America  and  of  the  passage  to 
India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  English  and  French  nations  had 
established  settlements  more  or  less  extensive  in  both  hemispheres.  The 
remote  situation  of  India,  together  with  the  density  and  comparative 
civilization  of  its  inhabitants,  long  hindered  them  from  seeking  there 
more  than  a  few  factories ;  by  means  of  which  a  lucrative  trade  might 
be  carried  on  with  the  people,  and  an  exchange  effected  of  European 
commodities,  for  the  silks,  the  spices,  and  the  cotton  goods  of  the  East. 
StiU,  there  never  prevailed  any  good  understanding  between  the  adven- 
turers from  the  two  countries.     Not  even  in  seasons  of  profound  peace 
at  home,  could  they  learn  to  regard  one  another  except  as  enemies ; 
while  each  strove  to  injure  the  other  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  native 
princes,  of  whose  power  both  continued  during  many  years  to  enter- 
tain an  exaggerated  opinion.     The  consequence  was,  that,  as  auxiliaries 
to  rival  chiefs,  whose  favour  they  sought,  or  whose  anger  they  dreaded, 
they  were  engaged  in  constant  hostilities  one  with  the  other ;  out  of 
which  arose,  by  degrees,  so  marked  a  change  in  their  position,  as  it 
affected  both  the  natives  and  themselves,  that  the  prize  for  which  they 
contended  became  at  last  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  sovereignty,  in 
fact,  of  a  large  portion  of  India. 
Widely  dj^erent  were  the  views,  which  not  t\vfe  1£ift^^  «s!^^  '^^ 
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French  only,  but  all  the  other  naval  powers  of  Europe,  entertained  with 
respect  to  the  New  World,  which  the  enterprise  of  Columbus  had  laid 
open  to  them.  While  Spain  and  Portugal  took  unscrupulous  possession 
of  all  the  territories  to  the  south  of  the  Mississippi,  those  situated  to  the 
north  of  that  river  were  eagerly  colonized  by  England,  France,  Holland, 
Sweden,  and,  indeed,  by  every  state  which  possessed  the  means  <rf 
transporting  adventurers  thither,  and  subjects  not  averse  to  embark  in 
the  enterprise.  No  doubt,  the  barbarous  natives  were  bribed  to  make 
over  tracts  of  land  to  the  settlers ;  a  measure  very  easily  e£fected  in  the 
beginning ;  while  the  settlers  took  care,  either  by  treachery  or  violence^ 
to  push,  from  year  to  year,  their  acquisitions  further.  But,  in  prop(»- 
tion  as  their  possessions  became  more  and  more  extensive,  jealousieB 
arose  among  the  settlers  themselves ;  till,  in  the  course  of  time,  all  the 
rest  became  absorbed  by  the  colonists  from  England  and  France,  which 
may  be  said  eventually  to  have  divided  North  America  between  theuL 

The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  restoring  to  France  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  gave  them  a  complete  command  of  both  flanks  of  the 
British  North  American  possessions.  On  the  one  hand  were  the  Canadas, 
the  islands  of  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton,  with  a  portion  of  Nova 
Scotia ;  on  the  other,  Louisiana,  and,  indeed,  all  the  provinces  through 
which,  for  a  large  portion  of  its  course,  the  Mississippi  makes  its  way. 
Not  content  with  this,  however,  the  French  began,  soon  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  to  devise  plans  for  excluding  the  English  entirely  from 
a  share  in  the  lucrative  fur  trade  which  they  carried  on  with  the  Indians. 
They  accordingly  set  up  a  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  such  regions 
as  lay  beyond  the  great  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  mountains ;  and  the  more 
effectually  to  prevent  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  English,  thqf 
resolved  to  connect  their  northern  with  their  southern  settlements,  by  a 
chain  of  fortifications.  In  this  spirit,  they  built,  in  1750,  a  small  fort, 
and  placed  a  garrison  on  the  right,  or  southern  side,  of  Lake  Ontario,  at 
Niagara.  They  also  pushed  on  from  Lake  Erie,  by  Presqu'isle,  up  the 
river,  at  present  called  Frenchman's  Creek,  to  the  Ohio,  where  they 
constructed  a  fort,  caUed  Fort  du  Quesne — keeping  open  the  communi- 
cation between  it  and  Fort  Erie  by  two  other  forts.  These  encroach- 
ments in  the  rear  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  as  well  as 
the  prospect  of  a  French  settlement  on  the  Ohio,  whence  the  communi- 
cation with  New  Orleans,  by  means  of  the  Mississippi,  was  both  direct 
and  easy,  caused  great  alarm  among  the  British  colonists ;  and  led, 
after  repeated  remonstrances,  to  a  system  of  mutual  aggression,  vexa- 
tious, no  doubt,  to  both  parties,  but  more  especially  so  to  the  English. 

There  had  been  frequent  skirmishes  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  the 
establishment  of  a  British  colony  at  Halifax  gave  great  umbrage  to  the 
French — when  an  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Dinwiddle,  at  that  time 
governor  of  Virginia,  to  fix  a  station  for  traders  on  certain  districts  of 
the  Ohio,  which  a  company,  called  the  Ohio  Company,  had  purchased 
£vm  the  Indians,    The  Frencli,  mavc\mv^  ^^d\isX.>i)Ks&  ^\si\ki^^%Mr^rised 
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and  took  it.  They  seized  the  goods,  and  put  all  the  people  employed  to 
death ;  and  after  levelling  the  block -house  with  the  ground,  returned  in 
triumph  to  Port  du  Quesne.  Immediately  Colonel  Washington,  after- 
wards so  famous  in  the  history  of  his  native  land,  was  despatched  with 
four  hundred  men,  to  re-establish  the  post ;  but  a  very  superior  force 
csame  against  him,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  It 
was  now  that  the  complaints  of  the  colonists,  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
government  at  home,  induced  them  to  make,  through  their  ambassador 
at  Paris,  a  spirited  remonstrance.  But  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries, 
however  pacific  in  its  language,  had  already  determined  on  acquiring  a 
superiority  in  America,  at  all  hazards.  Little  notice  was,  therefore, 
taken  of  the  remonstrances ;  indeed,  it  produced  no  other  eflfect  than  to 
hasten  the  preparations  which,  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude,  the  author- 
ities had  for  some  time  been  making.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English 
began  eagerly  to  enlist  soldiers,  and  impress  seamen ;  so  that  when  a 
French  fleet  put  to  sea,  an  English  squadron,  under  Boscawen,  made 
ready  to  observe  it — ^while  two  regiments  were  embarked,  with  General 
Braddock,  an  officer  of  experience,  as  commander-in-chief,  and  sent, 
under  proper  convoy,  to  America. 

No  formal  declaration  of  war  had,  as  yet,  passed  between  France  and 
England,  when  two  sixty-gun  ships,  forming  a  portion  of  the  English 
fleet,  while  cruising  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  fell  in  with  two 
French  sail-of-the-line,  and,  after  a  short  engagement,  took  them.  As 
soon  as  this  became  kno^vn  in  Europe,  the  French  pretended  to  expe- 
rience both  surprise  and  indignation;  they  exclaimed  loudly  against 
the  act  as  one  of  piracy,  recalled  their  ambassador  from  London,  and 
made  every  port  and  arsenal  throughout  the  kingdom  ring  with  the 
noise  of  hostile  preparation.  Neither  were  the  English  slack.  Power- 
ful fleets  were  sent  to  sea,  which,  however,  effected  nothing;  and 
the  channel  swarmed  with  cruisers  and  privateers,  by  whom  serious 
havoc  was  committed  on  the  trade  of  the  enemy.  In  the  more  import- 
ant operations  of  war,  however,  the  English  were,  for  a  time,  strikingly 
unfortunate.  Out  of  four  separate  expeditions  plaimed  by  Braddock, 
and  formally  approved  by  the  colonial  governors,  whom  he  met  in 
council,  one  only  ended  with  marked  success.  Braddock,  when  conduct- 
ing, in  person,  a  body  of  two  thousand  men  against  Fort  du  Quesne, 
was  surprised  on  his  march,  himself  slain,  and  his  army  defeated. 
General  Shirley,  the  second  in  command,  who  led  a  corps  against  Fort 
Niagara,  was  so  completely  disheartened  by  Braddock's  disaster,  tliat  he 
returned  precipitately  to  Albany.  Scarcely  less  profitless,  though  much 
more  honourable  to  himself,  were  the  operations  of  General  Johnson 
against  Crown  Point,  to  which  he  never  approximated  nearer  than  Fort 
William  Henry,  on  Lake  George.  Being  attacked  here  by  a  superior 
force,  he  bravely  defended  himself;  made  good  his  lines,  and  repulsed 
the  enemy ;  but  he  neither  followed  up  his  success  a%^?X  \Jwi  ^'^^cw^'^ 
from  the  field,  nor  hazarded  the  investiture  oi  Wiea  ioxXxesa,    ^^  -v^a*^ 
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indeed,  on  the  side  of  Nova  Scotia  alone,  where  Colonel  Monckton  con- 
ducted a  brigade  against  Fort  Beau  S^jour,  that  victory  crowned,  in  any 
eminent  degree,  the  efforts  of  the  English.  Nevertheless,  they  continued 
their  preparations,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  unflinching  resok* 
tion ;  the  king,  as  usual,  being  intent  on  saving  Hanover,  the  people,  on 
securing  their  own  country  from  invasion,  and  obtaining  an  asoendancj 
in  the  colonies. 

By  means  of  a  series  of  negotiations  and  treaties,  first  Hesse  Gassd 
and  other  minor  German  states,  then  Russia,  and  finally,  Prussia,  were 
induced  to  offer  themselves  as  guarantees  for  the  integrity  of  the  king^s 
continental  dominions  ;  and  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  last-mentioned 
power,  and  the  intimation  formally  given,  that  she  would  not  permit 
any  foreign  army  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  empire,  induced  Lonis 
to  suspend  the  preparations  which  he  had  already  made  to  cany  his 
arms  into  the  heart  of  Hanover.  Not,  however,  for  one  moment,  wctb 
his  exertions  intermitted  to  render  his  means,  both  of  aggression  and 
defence,  complete.  From  Dunkirk  to  Toulon,  every  harbour  along  the 
coast  sent  forth  its  cruisers,  or  equipped  its  squadrons.  The  latter  port, 
in  particular,  became  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  a  fleet,  of  which  the 
destination  long  continued  secret ;  though  the  assembling  of  an  army 
in  the  vicinity,  of  two-and-twenty  thousand  men,  implied  that  a  phm 
of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude  was  in  agitation.  Louis  caused  a 
rumour  to  circulate,  that  he  meditated  nothmg  less  than  an  invasion 
of  England  itself;  and  as  the  English  cabinet  gave  credit  to  the  report, 
he  was  left  to  mature  his  real  project  at  leisure,  while  they  exhausted 
their  resources  in  preparing  to  meet  an  imreal  danger. 

Almost  the  only  trophies  of  her  military  success  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  which  remained  to  Great  Britain  under  George  the  Second,  were 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  scarcely  less  valued,  or,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  less  important  island  of  Minorca.  Both  France  and  Spain  had 
long  envied  her  these  possessions ;  indeed,  the  promise  of  assistance  in 
any  effort  which  she  might  make  to  recover  them  was,  on  every 
occasion,  a  principal  inducement  held  out  to  enlist  Spain  on  the  side  of 
France,  in  her  quarrels  with  Great  Britain.  The  accustomed  argument 
had  been  used  in  1754  without  effect;  for  Spain  was  not  then  dis- 
posed, nor  indeed  much  in  a  condition,  to  incur  the  expenses  of  a 
naval  war ;  France,  therefore,  determined  to  hazard  the  attempt  alone, 
and,  seeing  that  Gibraltar  lay  entirely  beyond  her  reach,  she  resolved  to 
make  a  dash  at  Minorca. 

The  cabinet  of  Versailles  made  their  arrangements  with  such  address, 
that  at  the  very  moment  when  their  troops  were  assembled  on  a  point, 
distant  but  a  long  day's  sail  from  the  theatre  of  their  projected  opera- 
tions, neither  the  English  minister,  nor  the  governor  of  the  threat- 
ened island,  entertained  the  smallest  suspicion  that  Minorca  was  in 
peril  Wien,  therefore,  Fort  St.  "PViiii^  be-csme  suddenly  invested, 
Dotb  by  land  and  sea,  not  only  \va(V  ivo  eTwVtxxox^wscrj  ^x^^^sssJc^sia  Wbl 
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made  for  a  siege,  but  even  the  customary  garrison  was  weakened  oy  the 
absence  on  leave  of  upwards  of  forty  of  the  officers  belonging  to  the 
regiments  which  composed  it.     Among  such  as  did  remain  at  their 

S3st,  however,  there  were  several  brave  men,  not  excluding  General 
lakeney,  whom  age  had  considerably  shaken ;  and  hence  the  resist- 
ance offered  was,  for  a  while,  as  spirited  and  judicious  as,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  it  could  well  be. 

Vague  and  indefinite  directions  were  now  forwarded  to  the  governor 
of  Gibraltar,  which  he  either  misunderstood,  or  considered  himself 
bound  to  disregard ;  while  a  squadron,  iU-found,  inefficiently  manned, 
and,  above  all,  most  inadequately  commanded,  was  sent  out  with  sup- 
plies of  men  and  provisions  to  relieve  St.  Philip.  The  officer  selected 
to  conduct  this  enteq)rise  was  Admiral  Byng,  a  gentleman  who  had 
never  exhibited  proofs  of  any  superior  talent  or  enterprise;  and  of 
whom  nothing  more  was  known,  even  in  the  fleet,  than  that  he  was 
II  thorough  pedant  in  his  profession.  Byng  touched  at  Gibraltar,  as 
liis  instructions  directed ;  was  refused  the  additional  troops  for  which 
he  applied ;  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  a  despatch,  which 
prognosticated  failure,  and  charged  the  governor,  in  terms  more  direct 
than  prudent,  with  the  consequences.  Like  other  commanders  who 
despair  at  the  outset,  Byng  took  the  most  effectual  means  to  secure 
the  accomplishment  of  his  own  prophecies.  Though  he  saw  the  Eng- 
lish flag  still  floating  on  Fort  St.  Philip,  he  made  not  the  slightest 
effort  to  land  a  man,  or  to  open  any  communication,  by  signal  or  other- 
wise, with  a  garrison,  to  relieve  which  was  the  very  object  of  his 
mission.  Still  he  did  not  venture  to  quit  the  coast ;  but  was  employed 
cruising  backwards  and  forwards,  when  the  French  fleet  hove  in  sight ; 
and  it  was  naturally  believed  among  his  own  officers,  that  the  causes 
of  so  much  delay  were  laid  bare,  and  that  a  brilliant  naval  action  would 
decide  the  fate  of  the  island.  They  who  reasoned  thus  mistook  the 
temper  of  the  chief  under  whom  they  served.  On  both  sides  the  line 
of  battle  was  formed,  and  a  distant  and  comparatively  harmless  can- 
nonade began ;  but  as  to  close  fighting,  Byng  could  not  sustain  that, 
inasmuch  as  his  ships  were  not  in  a  condition  to  be  brought  with 
regularity  into  action.  In  a  word,  the  French,  keeping  away  under 
easy  sail,  were,  with  all  becoming  regularity,  followed  by  the  English, 
till  both  disappeared  from  the  wondering  gaze  of  General  Blakeney, 
and  his  devoted  garrison.  The  result  was,  that  the  enemy's  fleet 
escaped  uninjured ;  that  Byng  returned  to  Gibraltar  to  refit ;  and  that 
Fort  St.  Philip,  after  its  outer  defences  had  fallen  by  assault,  opened 
its  gates  on  an  honourable  capitulation. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  rage  and  chagrin  of  the  English  people, 
when  the  sad  news  reached  them.     They  would  have  directed  their 
ftuy,  without  doubt,  against  the  government,  with  which,  indeed,  a 
large  portion  of  the  blame  rested,  had  there  not  beew  c\xxffiKft%  ^s&ss<:^3^ 
in  that  hodjr  to  transfer  alt  the  odium  to  t\ie  aAnta^.    ^^%  "^^^ 
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recalled  fix)m  his  command,  placed  in  close  arrest  at  Greenwich,  and 
detained  there  just  so  long  as  it  suited  the  purposes  of  his  employers ; 
after  which  he  was  brought  to  trial  on  a  double  charge  of  cowaidioe 
and  disobedience  of  orders,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  shot 
Byng  had  committed  many  and  gross  errors ; — errors,  however,  which 
were  much  more  those  of  judgment  than  of  principle ;  and  he  merited 
a  share  of  public  censure,  which,  perhaps,  would  have  been  well  satis- 
fied by  his  dismissal  from  the  service.  But  his  fate  was  at  once 
melancholy  and  imjust.  He  was  carried  to  Portsmouth,  and  there, 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  king's  ship,  underwent  the  sentence  of  the 
court  which  had  tried  him,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1757.  In  whateva 
light  Byng's  execution  be  regarded,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  produced 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  discipline  of  the  British  navy. 


When  did  Mr.  Pitt  join  the  cabinet  ? 

What  useful  measures  were  brought  forward  ? 

What  system  of  foreign  policy  was  followed  ? 

What  especial  ground  of  quarrel  was  there  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  ("rcnch  ? 

What  views  had  France  with  regard  to  Ame- 
rica? 

What  resulted  from  the  quarrels  of  the  colo- 
nists? 


How  did  the  war  commence  ? 

What  was  the  result  of  the  four  land  eipefr 

tions  of  the  English  in  America? 
What  design  did  the  French  pretend  to  tam 

in  view  'r— what  was  their  real  oltJect  ? 
Belate  Byng's  proceedings. 
What  resulted  f^om  them? 
What  was  the  fiate  of  Byng  ? 
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6BBAT 
BBITAIir. 


[George  II., 
1727.] 


7BAK0B. 


[Louis  XV., 
1715.] 


OBBUAKT. 


[Francis  I., 
1745.] 


SFAnr. 


[Ferdinand 
VI.,  1746.] 


Charles  III. 


BUSSIA. 


[Elizabeth, 
1741.] 


PBUB8ZA. 


[FredericIL, 
1740.] 


rA»i& 


[Benedifll 

XIV.1740.) 

dement 
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1757  War  declared  between  Great  Britain  and 

Austria,  July  17. 
— —  Augustine  Cahnet,  a  Biblical  conmienta- 
tor,  died,  Oct.  25;  bom  1672. 

—  The  houses  on  London  Bridge  removed. 

—  Keaumur,  the  inventor   of  the   thermo- 

meter known  by  his  name,  died:  bom 
1683. 

—  Achromatic  telescope  constructed  by  Dol- 

lond. 

1758  Fort  St.  David,  near  Madras,  taken  by  the 

French,  June  1,  and  the  fortifications 
razed ;  Col.  Clive  becomes  sole  governor 
of  Bengal  in  this  month. 


1758  Capture  by  the  British,  at  Lonisbnift 
July  26 ;  of  Fort  Frontenac,  Aug.  27  j  aiS 
Fort  du  Quesne,  Nov.  24. 

James  Hervey,  author  of  M^diUUtoma,  fto, 

died,  Dec.  25 ;  bom  1718. 

Allan  Ramsay,  a  Scottish  poeL  died.  Jan. 

5;  bom  1685. 

A  convention  between  Great  Britain  and 

Pmssia  for  a  subsidy  of  £670,000  to  the 
latter,  signed  April  11 ;  -  a  similar  con- 
vention Dec.  7,  also  Nov.  9.  1769.  and 
Dec.  12, 1760. 

1759  An  expedition  for  the  reduction  <rf  Canada 
sails  under  General  Wolfe,  February. 

TN  the  contest  which  was  now  fairly  entered  upon,  feeble  counsels  at 
-■■  home,  leading  to  inadequate  exertions  abroad,  caused,  for  a  while,  the 
glory  of  the  British  arms  to  sustain  an  eclipse.  Not  only  the  campaign 
of  1755,  but  that  of  1756,  ended  unfavourably  to  the  English  in  Ame- 
rica ;  yet  were  fresh  troops  and  fresh  leaders  sent  out  to  America,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  wiping  out  the  disgrace,  wliile  the  employment 
of  the  savages  as  allies,  by  both  parties,  added  greatly  to  the  horrors 
of  the  war.  On  the  continent  of  Eiu-ope,  likewise,  where  Austria,  in- 
dignant  at  ihc  Piiissian  alViaiicc,  \\vi^n\  \v&^^^>V\S)sv%^tj3^^ 
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and  Russia,  into  the  arms  of  France,  things  bore  a  very  unpromising 
appearance ;  and  even  at  sea,  the  superiority  of  the  British  navy  was 
not  made  manifest  by  any  brilliant  exploits.  It  was  in  India,  indeed, 
alone,  that  any  portion  of  success  rewarded  the  exertions  of  British 
genius,  though  even  there  victory  was  not  achieved  without  great  and 
ntjquent  reverses. 

That  large  and  fertile  portion  of  the  world,  which  extends  from  the 
Himalaya  mountains  on  the  north,  to  Cape  Comorin  on  the  south,  had 
for  many  centuries  been  subject  to  the  nominal  sway  of  a  Moham- 
medan chief,  called  the  Great  Mogul.  Not  that*  the  whole  extent  of 
territory  which  is  embraced  within  these  extreme  limits  ever  received, 
even  in  name,  the  Mohammedan  yoke.  There  were  various  petty 
states,  such  as  Tanjore,  Mysore,  and  others,  which  maintained,  fix)m 
the  earliest  i^es,  a  rude  independence;  While  the  people  called  the 
Mahrattas  rose  latterly  into  great  power,  and  exacted  tribute,  or  chout, 
from  many  of  the  Mogul's  most  fertile  provinces.  Still,  the  prepon- 
derating influence  of  the  court  of  Delhi  was  so  decidedly  admitted 
throughout  the  whole  Peninsula,  that  I  shall  not  lead  the  general  reader 
much  into  error,  if  I  speak  of  the  Indian  empire  as  if  it  had  been  but 
one.  But  the  Mogul  empire,  like  those  of  other  Oriental  despots, 
resembled  at  all  times  rather  a  confederation  of  many  petty  prin- 
cipalities than  a  single  monarchy.  Thus,  over  various  great  geographi- 
es portions  there  were  viceroys,  called  soubahdars,  under  whom  again, 
in  lesser  provinces,  nabobs  or  rajas  held  sway ;  and  the  authority  of 
these,  within  the  bounds  of  their  respective  districts,  was  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  more  absolute,  because  more  immediately  in  opera- 
tion, than  that  of  the  Mogul  himself. 

In  the  earliest  and  more  vigorous  times  of  Mohammedan  power,  all 
these  viceroys,  as  they  received  their  appointments  directly  from  the 
Mogid,  so  were  they  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  superseded.  As  years 
rolled  on,  however,  that  circumstance  occurred,  to  produce  which  there 
is  in  all  the  institutions  of  India  a  natural  tendency.  The  soubahdars 
began  to  look  upon  themselves  as  in  some  sort  independent;  and, 
though  still  paying  tribute  to  the  emperor,  transmitted  their  offices, 
with  all  the  power  attached  to  them,  to  their  sons  or  natural  heirs. 
Nor  did  any  great  while  elapse,  after  the  empire  began  to  fall  into 
confusion,  ere  a  similar  process  took  place  among  the  nabobs,  till,  by 
and  by,  the  governor  even  of  a  few  townships  learned  to  act  and  reason 
as  if  his  borrowed  tiara  had  come  to  liim  by  the  same  right  which 
bestowed  his  weightier  coronet  on  the  Mogul.  The  consequences  were 
not  only  frequent  inte'stine  wars  between  rival  principalities,  but  plots 
and  intrigues  to  secure  the  succession  in  each ;  a  state  of  society  which 
could  not  but  offer  the  most  tempting  bait  to  the  cupidity  and  ambition 
of  the  European  settlers.  Hence  the  frequent  petty  struggles  in  which, 
as  auxiliaries,  the  French  and  English  colomsta  wv^a!^<^\  «Ck.W«»s5fc 
that  more  important  strife,  which,  drawing  foxtYi  \)ckfe  >i\.\xio^\.  x^»ks«srk8», 
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as  well  physical  as  mental,  on  both  sides,  led  to  the  establishment  of  1 
great  English  empire  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  Mogul. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  English  fonned  thek 
principal  settlements  at  Calcutta,  on  the  Ganges,  at  Madras,  Foil  St 
David,  and  other  points  along  the  Coromandel  coast ;  and  at  Bombay, 
not  far  from  Salsette,  on  the  Slalabar  shore.  The  Prench,  on  the  other 
hand,  besides  being  masters  of  several  rich  islands,  had  a  presidency  at 
Pondicherry ;  between  which  and  the  English  stations  at  Madras  and 
Port  St.  David  constant  collisions  took  place.  Both  parties,  however, 
gained  something  from  each  new  war  in  which  th^  engag^,  thoogfa 
not,  perhaps,  in  equal  proportions ;  and  thus,  the  only  real  losers  were 
the  native  princes,  whom  both  the  French  and  English  professed  to 
serve  in  the  character  of  allies  and  dependents. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  the  anomalous  sitaation  of  that 
important  division  of  India,  which,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Nerbuddah 
river,  is  called  the  Deccan,  induced  M.  Dupleix,  the  chief  of  the  Prendi 
presidency  at  Pondicherry,  to  change,  in  1749,  the  entire  system  of  hii 
policy.  There  was  a  struggle  going  on,  not  only  in  the  Deccan  itselt 
but  in  the  province  of  Arcot,  wluch  depended  upon  it,  as  to  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  vacant  thrones ;  and  Dupleix,  perceiving  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  in  power  of  one  or  both  of  the 
princes,  who  should  owe  their  elevation  to  himself,  eagerly  took  part  in 
it.  For  a  time,  the  English  were  content  to  play  a  less  aspiring  game, 
by  waging  an  uiynst,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  an  unprofitable  war 
against  Tanjore.  But  the  progress  which  their  rivals  made,  at  length 
alarmed  them  ;  and  they  also  took  a  side  in  the  contest. 

In  the  year  1748,  there  were  two  claimants  to  the  nabobship  of  the 
Camatic,  namely,  Anwar-ad-Dien,  in  no  way  related  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  royal  family,  but  in  actual  possession  of  the  throne,"  and 
Chunda  Sahib,  the  representative  of  former  nabobs,  but  himself  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas.  Anwar-ad-Dien  was  as  little  relished 
by  the  people  as  the  memory  of  the  house  of  Doost  Ali  was  revered ; 
and  Dupleix,  whose  views  extended  far  into  the  ftiture,  determined  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  exile.  In  like  manner,  when  the  death  of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk  brought  into  the  field  two  competitors  for  the  throne 
of  the  Deccan,  Dupleix  readily  interfered,  and  ranged  himself  on  the 
side  of  IVIirzapha  Jing,  the  nephew  of  the  deceased  soubahdar,  in 
opposition  to  Nazir  Jing,  his  son.  Having  purchased  the  liberation  of 
Chunda  Sahib,  and  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  enlisting  a  corps 
of  cavalry,  Dupleix  encouraged  him  to  make  common  cause  with  Mir- 
zapha ;  and  when  the  latter  invaded  the  Camatic,  he  was  joined  by  a 
body  of  four  hundred  Europeans,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  Sepoys, 
and  one  hundred  CaflFres,  all  in  French  pay.  A  sharp  action  took  place, 
in  which  Anwar-ad-Dien  fell,  and  from  which  his  son,  Mohammed  Ali, 
>vith  difficulty  escaped  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Trichinopoly. 

Though  fvJly  awake  to  the  desi^ua  of  the  French  in  thus  comnuttiug 
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elves  in  a  contest  with  which  they  hnd  no  national  concern,  the 
ih  abstained  irom  throwing  tlieir  power  into  the  opposite  scale,  till 
Jing,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  his  rival,  called  upon  them  to 
heir  aid  in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  A  battalion,  in  consequence, 
.  that  army,  with  which  Nozir  drove  both  Mirzapha  and  Chunda 
into  Pondicherry ;  and  it  continued  to  do  duty  in  his  camp  all  the 
that  the  blockade  of  Pondicherry  was  maintained.  Nazir  Jing, 
er,  seems  to  have  been  altogether  wanting  in  the  talent  and  energy 
his  position  required.  His  troops  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  his 
s  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  enemy ;  and  he  himself  being 
during  a  sortie,  Mirzapha  was  proclaimed  soubahdar  amid  the 
I  of  the  whole  army.  Immediately  the  English  withdrew  to  their 
ettlements,  while  M.  Bussy,  a  Frenchman  of  distinguished  merits 
}ility,  marched  off  with  the  new  soubahdar,  in  order  to  see  him 
.  with  the  ensigns  of  authority  in  his  capital.  The  new  soubahdar 
ited  Dupleix  governor  of  all  the  country  between  the  Kistna  and 
Gomorin,  while  Chunda  Sahib,  in  addition  to  his  nabobship  of 
,  received  the  appointment  of  deputy.  This  placed  the  French  in 
itude  of  superiority,  not  only  towards  their  rivals,  the  English, 
I  reference  to  several  native  princes.  Nevertheless,  Dupleix's 
on  was  boundless,  and  he  resolved  to  indulge  it. 
He  Bussy  was  prosecuting  his  march  towards  Golconda,  one  of 
sudden  revolutions  to  which  Oriental  affairs  seem  to  have  been 
times  liable,  had  well-nigh  put  an  end  to  the  dreams  of  French 
on.  Certain  Patau  chiefs  in  the  service  of  Mirzapha  rebelled, 
at  him  to  death.  But  Bussy,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
iG  appointed  as  his  successor  Salabat-Jing,  the  eldest  surviving 
'  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  who  was  too  happy  to  purchase  so  unlooked-for 
iration  by  taking  on  himself  all  the  pledges  which  his  predecessor 
ven.  Dupleix,  therefore,  without  further  delay,  proceeded  to  exer- 
le  functions  with  which  he  was  invested.  He  issued  proclamations, 
taxes,  and  exhibited,  close  to  the  boundary-hedge  of  Madras  itself, 
ous  small  white  flags,  the  ensigns  of  his  authority ;  a  measure 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  excite  both  the  anger  and  the  fears  of 
ople  whom  he  insulted.  They  immediately  withdrew  the  qualified 
3e  which  they  had  given  of  recognising  Chunda  Sahib  as  nabob ; 
espousing  openly  the  cause  of  his  rival,  Mohammed  Ali,  made 
to  support  him  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
jeries  of  warlike  operations  followed,  which  were  the  reverse  of 
able  to  the  English,  till  Captain  Clive,  an  officer  of  distinguished 
and  ability,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  course  of  events.  Clive,  who 
itered  the  Company's  service  as  a  civilian,  and  exchanged  the  pen 
3  sword  during  the  war  of  1744,  was  put  in  command  of  a  small 
3f  troops,  with  which  he  performed  the  most  astonishing  marches, 
)tained  the  most  signal  victories.  After  defeating  a  native  army  at 
than  thrice  his  own  numbers,  he  seized  the  citadel  of  Arcot^wbidfl 
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he  maintained  with  determined  resolution  against  all  the  efforts  of 
Chunda  Sahib.  Wlien  the  enemy  raised  the  siege,  he  sallied  out  in 
pursuit,  overtook,  and  entirely  routed  them ;  he  reduced  many  strong* 
holds,  and  played,  though  only  second  in  command,  a  very  prominent 
part  in  what  may  be  termed  the  campaign  of  Trichinopoly.  The  result 
was,  that  Chunda  Sahib,  after  long  maintaining  himself  in  the  island 
of  Seringam,  surrendered ;  and  was  inunediately  put  to  death  by  a 
faithless  Tanjorine,  into  whose  hands  he  fell. 

Though  a  large  body  of  French  troops  capitulated  on  tliat  oocasion, 
and  the  puppet  whom  Dupleix  sought  to  establish  as  nabob  of  Arcotwas 
thus  removed  out  of  the  way,  the  flames  of  war  continued  to  bum  kt 
some  time  longer.  In  1754,  however,  a  stop  was  put  to  the  contest,  and 
Clive  returned  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  health,  whidi 
had  suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of  climate  and  fatigue.  But  when, 
in  1755,  the  political  state  of  Europe  gave  indication  of  a  fresh  quarrel, 
and  on  a  more  extended  scale,  he  accepted  the  rank  of  colonel  which 
was  offered  to  hira,  and  went  out  again  to  the  scene  of  his  former  glories. 
There  was  a  celebrated  pirate,  named  Angria,  who  kept  at  this  time  the 
whole  of  the  Malabar  coast  in  alarm.  Against  him  Clive  first  turned  hii 
arms,  and  being  ably  supported  by  the  navy,  he  reduced  his  capital  and 
destroyed  his  arsends.  He  then  repaired  to  Eort  St.  David,  of  which 
he  had  been  appointed  governor,  but  had  not  resided  there  many  months, 
when  an  urgent  message  from  the  authorities  at  Madras  acquainted  him 
with  a  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  British  settlement  at  Calcutta. 
Suraja  Dowla,  the  soubahdar  of  Bengal,  had  attacked  Fort  'William, 
which  was  in  no  condition  to  sustain  a  siege ;  and,  overcoming  all 
opposition,  made  himself  master  of  the  place  under  circumstances  of 
unparalleled  atrocity.  All  the  Europeans  that  fell  into  his  hands,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six,  he  thrust  into  a  narrow  dun- 
geon, where  there  was  but  one  small  and  grated  window  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  all,  with  the  exception  of 
twenty-three,  perished  miserably  in  a  single  night.  He  followed  up 
this  atrocity  by  confiscating  the  property  of  indinduals,  and  totally 
destroying  the  factories  along  the  river ;  thus  inflicting  upon  the  English 
by  far  the  heaviest  blow  which  they  had  sustained  since  their  first  estab- 
lishment in  the  country. 

For  some  time,  a  plan  had  been  under  discussion  for  subverting  the 
influence  of  Bussy  at  the  court  of  Golconda,  and  substituting  a  guard  of 
English  troops  for  the  French  brigade  which  the  soubahdar  Mirzapha 
kept  about  his  person.  The  sad  news  from  Calcutta  caused  an  imme- 
diate change  of  purpose ;  and  Clive,  with  every  disposable  man  that  could 
be  spared  from  the  defence  of  Madras,  was  sent  off  to  restore  the  Com- 
pany's affairs  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  same  good  fortune 
attended  his  operations  in  Bengal  which  had  followed  him  in  the 
Camatic.  Calcutta  was  recovered  •,  Hooghly  taken  and  plundered ;  and 
the  enemy  defeated  in  a  great  V^aVWa  \  \N\i\OcL  ^<i  \sv>C\\cm!«A3^  Suraja 
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"Oowla,  that  he  was  glad  to  purchase  a  peace  by  acceding  to  all  the 
demands  of  the  conqueror.  Eut  peace  with  a  man  of  Suraja  Dowla's 
duplicity  was  not  to  be  counted  upon  for  a  day.  He  intrigued  with 
the  French ;  took  their  factories  under  his  protection ;  and  assembled 
a  fresh  army,  with  which  he  threatened  to  march  upon  Calcutta,  and 
expel  the  English  from  his  dominions.  There  was,  therefore,  but  one 
course  left  for  Clive  to  pursue,  and  he  entered  into  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  Meer  Jaffier,  one  of  Suraja  Dowla's  principal  officers,  and 
undertook,  on  certain  conditions,  to  place  him  upon  the  throne.  All 
things  fell  out  as  Clive  could  have  wished ;  and,  after  again  defeating 
the  enemy  at  Plassey,  he  accomplished  the  most  remarkable  revolution 
which  had  ever  occurred  since  Europeans  first  began  to  take  a  part  in 
Indian  politics.  Suraja  Dowla  was  deposed  and  put  to  death ;  while 
Meer  Jaffier  was  raised  to  a  throne,  which  he  occupied  rather  as  the 
tool,  than  the  sovereign,  of  a  handful  of  British  adventurers. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  the  East,  there  occurred  • 
certain  ministerial  changes  at  home,  which,  by  infusing  new  vigour  into 
the  king's  councils,  led  eventually  to  other  and  not  less  brilliant  exploits 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge,  though  personally  obnoxious  to 
George  the  Second,  no  sooner  felt  themselves  secure  in  their  seats,  than 
they  gave  proof  of  their  competency  to  support  the  national  honour, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  refused  not  to  humour  the  prejudices  of 
the  sovereign.  It  is  true  that  the  campaign  of  1757  was  not  rendered 
memorable  by  any  distinguished  successes,  either  by  land  or  sea.  In 
America,  for  example.  Lord  Loudon,  now  the  chief  in  command,  was 
thwarted  by  the  superiority,  activity,  and  genius  of  Montcalm ;  who, 
besides  frustrating  three  several  expeditions  against  Du  Quesne,  Crowil 
Point,  and  Louisburg,  besieged  and  took,  by  capitulation.  Fort  William 
Henry.  In  Germany,  also,  the  king  of  Prussia  received  a  check  before 
Prague,  from  the  consequences  of  which  he  was  slow  in  recovering ; 
while  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  in  Westphalia,  fought,  as  his  usual  for- 
tune was,  with  admirable  courage,  but  very  little  success.  Still,  the 
nation  bore  up  under  all  its  reverses  with  admirable  resolution,  seeing 
that  its  rulers  left  no  means  untried  to  harass  the  enemy  both  by  sea 
and  land.  Thus,  two  separate  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  which, 
sweeping  the  French  coasts,  kept  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  anxious 
alarm,  and  put  the  government  to  a  serious  expense.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  not  till  the  summer  of  1758  that  the  tide  of  fortune  began,  decided- 
ly, to  turn  in  England's  favour ;  nor  till  the  year  following,  that  the 
complete  development  of  Pitt's  bold  and  sagacious  counsels  became 
manifest  to  the  world. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1758  there  was  assembled,  in  North  America, 
a  force  which  fell  not  short,  including  provincials,  of  fifty  thousand  men. 
At  the  head  of  that  fine  army  was  General  Abercromby,  an  officet  cil 
acknowledged  courage,  but  of  moderate  talents  •,  \\\vo  ^\n\^^^  \sv^  ioft^sfc 
into  three  distinct  corps,  each  of  which  imdeilooV  a.  ^\^\jvu^^  ^^\s^siRi 
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General  Amherst,  protected  by  a  fleet,  which  had  already  establislifid 
its  supremacy  in  those  seas,  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Cape  Breton, 
of  which,  after  an  obstinate  defence  from  the  garrison  at  LouisbaTg,  he 
made  himself  master.  Simultaneous  with  this  movement  was  that  of 
Brigadier-general  Forbes  against  Fort  du  Queane,  which  also  ended 
favourably.  Indeed,  it  was  the  division  directed  by  Abercromby  himself 
against  the  enemy's  stations  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  whidi 
alone  failed  of  success.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  results  of  the  cam- 
paign gave  great  satisfaction  at  home ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  hy 
opening  men's  eyes  to  the  true  causes  of  previous  failures,  they  induoed 
the  government  to  provide  more  effectually  against  the  hazard  of  similar 
misfortunes  in  future.  The  consequence  was,  that,  in  1759,  projects 
much  more  gigantic  were  matured,  and  means  much  more  adequate  to 
realize  the  wishes  of  the  nation  were  brought  into  operation.  Grenend 
Abercromby  being  recalled,  the  chief  command  in  America  devolved 
upon  General  Amherst ;  while  at  home  a-  firesh  army  was  assembled, 
for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  him,  by  a  line  which  recent  evraits 
seemed  to  have  opened  out. 

The  capture  of  Louisburg,  by  opening  the  great  river  St.  Lawienoe^ 
and  thus  facilitating  the  communication  between  England  and  Canada, 
suggested  to  Mr.  Pitt  the  idea  of  an  attack  upon  Quebec,  and  patting 
an  end  for  ever,  by  one  bold  stroke,  to  the  enemy's  power  of  annoyance 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  project  being  submitted  to  com- 
petent authorities,  was  by  them  pronounced  feasible ;  and  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign was  in  consequence  drawn  out,  which  included  four  separate  lines 
of  operation.  By  the  first,  General  Amherst  undertook  to  advance  from 
Albany,  and,  after  reducing  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  to  pene- 
trate across  Lake  Champlain,  and  descend  the  St.  Lawrence  firom  above. 
By  the  second,  General  Prideaux  was  instructed,  after  re-establishing  a 
post  at  Oswego,  and  securing  the  command  of  Lake  Ontario,  to  lay  siege 
to  Fort  Niagara.  By  the  third.  General  Stanwix  was  to  move  against 
the  chain  of  communication  between  Lake  Erie  and  Fort  du  Quesne; 
while  "Wolfe,  with  the  corps  from  England,  should  act  upon  the  fourth, 
by  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  assailing  Quebec  itself.  There  was 
not  one  of  these  expeditions  which  failed  of  answering  the  purpose  fot 
which  it  had  been  recommended.  Niagara  fell,  after  sustaining  a  fierce 
attack,  during  the  progress  of  which  General  Prideaux  perished.  All 
the  French  stations,  designed  to  girdle  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
submitted;  while  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  which  were  not  readied 
without  difficulty,  proved  to  be  abandoned  by  their  garrisons.  But  it 
was  on  the  side  of  Quebec  that  the  widest  scope  was  afforded  for  the 
display  of  military  talent,  and  of  qualifications  not  less  necessaiy  than 
talent  in  conducting  a  war — namely,  patience  and  perseverance. 

In  what  manner  was  the  war  in  Europe  and  i  How  did  Joalonsies  arise  between  the  En^rii 

America  for  some  time  conducted  P  (     and  the  French  in  India  P 

Wlwre  wen  the  En^rlish  more  suooeMful?  \  lAtcoM  \.Yv^t  T«c^»«(!!t.lve  noeaefltloiM  f 

WbMt  iM  stated  of  the  condition  of  India  ?  \  VIYibX  ^«c«  \3ea  ^x^KMASauiik  ^'VL'QwMk  ? 
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In  what  manner  did  the  English  act  P 

What  were  the  early  achievements  of  Captain 

Clive?  *^ 

What  were  his  proceedings  upon  his  return  to 

India  ? 
What  was  the  condact  of  Son^a  Dowla  ? 


How  did  Clive  act  ?— what  was  the  resolt  P 
What  is  stated  concerning  the  war  in  America 

in  1767  P 
What  successes  were  gained  in  1758  ? 
What  great  plan  was  now  foi'med  ? 


SECTION  III.    A.D.  1759—1760. 

CONTEMPOBAEY    SOVEREIGNS. 


1759 
1760 


6RBAT 
BSITAIir. 

[Qeoi^  n.,, 
1727.]       ' 


George  IIL 


VBAHCB. 

[Louis  XV., 
1716.] 


GBBUAITY. 

[Francis  I., 
1745.J 


BPAiir. 

[Ferdinand 

VI.,  1746.1 

Charles  III. 


sussix. 

[Elizabeth, 
1741.J 


FBUSSI4. 

[Frederic 
II.,  1740.] 


PAPAL 
BTAIBS. 

[Clement 
XIII.,  1758.] 


17&9  Handel  died,  April  14;  bom  1684. 

— —  The  Island  of  Guadaloupe  taken  from  the 
French,  May  2. 

— —  The  Fort  of  Ticonderoga,  in  Canada, 
abandoned  by  tlie  French,  July  27 ;  and 
Crown  Point,  Aiig.  1:  Fort  Niagara 
taken  by  the  British,  July  25. 

•—  The  battle  of  Minden  gained  by  the  Eng- 
lish, Au 

——  Admiral 

the  French  in  Lagos  Bay,  Aug.  18. 

The  French  defeated  at  Quebec;  General 


LUg.1. 

il  Boscawen  gained  a  victory  over 


Wolfe  killed,  Sept.  18;  surrender  of  the 
city  to  the  English,  Sept.  18. 

1759  Admiral  Hawke  defeated  a  French  fleet 

in  the  Bay  of  Quiberon,  on  the  night  of 
Nov.  20. 
First  return  of  Haley's  comet. 

1760  Quebec  besieged  by  the  French,  April  28: 

siege  raised.  May  17. 
The  city  of  Montreal,  with  all  Canada, 

surrendered  to  the  British,  under  General 

Amherst,  Sept.  8. 
George  II.  died,  Oct.  25,  at  Kensington. 


Tf*AELY  in  February,  1759,  the  corps  of  which  Wolfe  was  at  the 
■*-^  head  quitted  England.  It  consisted  of  nearly  eight  thousand  men, 
including  a  detachment  of  artillery;  and,  having  been  embarked  on 
board  of  twenty -two  line-of-battle  ships,  and  attended  by  twenty  frigates, 
it  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  6th  of  June.  The  French  general, 
the  marquess  de  Montcalm,  allotting  a  weak  division  to  observe  General 
Amherst,  had  wisely  concentrated  his  principal  force  at  Quebec,  and 
now  occupied  the  town,  and  a  line  of  intrenchments  by  which  it  was 
covered  from  below,  with  not  fewer  than  ten  thousand  excellent  troops. 
Besides  these,  he  had  a  garrison  at  Montreal,  and  a  body  of  two  thousand 
men  twenty  miles  above  the  city,  who  were  prepared  not  only  to  resist 
a  debarkation  in  that  quarter,  but  to  take  in  reverse  any  coips  which 
might  make  good  its  landing  between  Point  aux  Tremble  and  Quebec. 
He  was  thus  in  a  condition  to  meet  and  to  repel  the  storm  on  whicliever 
point  it  might  descend ;  and  as  the  aflPections  of  the  settlers  were  enlisted 
on  his  side,  as  well  as  the  devotion  of  a  large  body  of  Indians,  he  felt, 
or  appeared  to  feel,  a  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  resom^ces. 

Although  the  fleet  which  conveyed  Wolfe  and  his  gallant  band  across 
the  Atlantic,  began  to  enter  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  6th  of  June,  the 
month  of  July  had  arrived  ere  the  two  armies  came  into  presence; 
for  there  were  endless  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  by  the  invaders 
in  the  occupation  of  convenient  points  on  which  to  establish  their 
magazines  and  arrange  their  hospitals.  They  were,  however,  still  six 
miles  distant  from  the  city,  and  two  deep  and  rapid  rivers,  strongly 
guarded,  lay  before  them.  After  a  desperate  but  \msv\c(ife^^^>5iL  ^sX^rsbk^ 
to  carry  one  of  these  positions,  Wolfe  suddenly  Te-eic^i\«Yfc^  >sns»  xsskc^ 
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and  withdrew  them  under  cover  of  a  dark  night,  and  amid  the  roar 
of  artillery  from  the  fleet,  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
This  occurred  on  the  1 1th  of  September ;  •  and  on  the  following  day 
the  general's  plan  began  to  develop  itself.  AVhile  a  few  of  the  heavier 
vessels  continued  at  their  original  anchorage,  the  remainder,  with  all 
the  frigates,  suddeidy  hoisted  sail ;  and,  being  favoured  by  a  breeze 
on  their  quarter,  passed  the  batteries  of  the  town  without  sustaining 
any  material  damage  from  their  fire.  Simultaneous  with  this  move- 
ment was  the  march  of  the  land  column,  which  penetrated,  without 
opposition,  three  leagues  above  the  town ;  where,  far  beyond  the  readi 
and  observation  of  the  enemy,  the  ships  lay  at  single  anchor.  It  was 
not,  however,  at  a  point  so  distant  from  that  to  be  assailed,  that  Wolfe 
thought  of  putting  his  line  into  position.  He  had  already  reconnoitred 
the  opposite  bank,  which,  though  both  steep  and  lofty,  presented  one 
cove  or  bay,  not  inconvenient  for  a  debarkation ;  but  which,  besidea 
that  it  was  commanded  by  a  four-gun  battery,  lay  at  no  greater  dis- 
tance than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town.  Wolfe  resolved  to  force 
a  landing  there ;  and,  having  arranged  his  people  in  boats,  soon  after 
night-faU  on  the  12th,  he  pushed  off  in  profound  silence  and  admirable 
order.  Partly  through  the  negligence  of  the  guard,  and  partly  through 
their  own  achnirable  discipline  and  coolness,  the  troops  gained  tihe 
shore  unnoticed ;  and  the  first  companies,  forming  rapidly  on  the  beadi, 
pushed  up  the  ascent.  They  were  discovered  while  yet  about  half  way 
from  the  summit,  and  a  fire  of  musketry  was  opened  upon  them ;  but 
it  arrested  not  their  progress  for  a  moment.  They  sprang  forward, 
holding  on  by  bushes  and  projecting  crags,  bayoneted  the  most 
determined  of  those  who  resisted  them,  and,  seizing  the  four  guns, 
rendered  the  ascent  of  their  comrades  free  from  danger.  That  night  the 
Heights  of  Abraham  (for  so  this  tract  of  country  is  called)  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  British  army,  which  saw  itself,  when  morning  dawned, 
bivouacked  in  order  of  battle,  within  long  cannon-shot  of  the  outworks 
of  Quebec. 

Of  Wolfe's  first  and  most  important  success,  Montcalm  had  been 
early  informed,  by  the  arrival,  in  his  camp  on  the  Montmorency  Biver, 
of  fugitives  from  the  town.  He  broke  up  without  delay,  and  marching 
through  the  city,  attacked,  with  his  skirmishers,  about  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  13th,  the  picquets  of  the  British  army.  Lnme- 
diately  the  line  was  formed,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  battle 
raged  fiercely,  from  one  flank  to  the  other.  Wolfe  was  cheering  on 
his  men,  whom  the  disorderly  retreat  of  their  own  skirmishers  had 
disheartened,  when  a  musket-ball  struck  his  ^vrist.  He  wrapped  a 
handkerchief  round  the  wound,  and  again  headed  the  soldiers,  wheu 
a  second  ball  took  eft'ect  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  StiU  be 
exhibited  no  symptom  of  pain,  but  continued  to  give  his  orders  with 
perfect  cooiness,  till  a  third  shot  pierced  his  breast,  and  he  fell  to  the 
gi'ound.     He  was  immediately  convey ed  \o  \)ftfc^ceax,^\!kK»  ^<^  lay  on 
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tbe  ground,  occasiofnally  lifting  his  head  that  he  might  gaze  over  the 
field  of  strife,  or  listen  to  the  noise  of  the  firing,  till  his  eyesight  began, 
by  degrees,  to  grow  dim ;  and  he  leaned  backwards  for  support,  upon 
the  grenadier  who  had  carried  him  out  of  the  battle.  He  was  thus 
circumstanced,  having  exhibited  for  several  minutes  no  other  signs 
of  life  than  an  occasional  heavy  breathing,  when  a  wounded  officer  that 
stood  by,  exclaimed  all  at  once,  "See how  they  run ! "  "  Who  run ? ** 
cried  Wolfe,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  looking  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  a  spirit  unsubdued.  "  The  enemy,"  replied  the  officer ; 
••  they  give  way  in  all  directions."  "  Hasten  one  of  you,"  said  the 
general,  still  speaking  firmly  and  calmly,  "  hasten  to  Colonel  Burton, 
and  tell  him  to  move  Webb's  regiment  down  to  Charles'  Eiver  with  all 
speed,  that  the  bridge  may  be  secured,  and  the  enemy's  retreat  cut  off." 
He  paused  here,  evidently  overcome  by  weakness,  and  then  exclaimed 
feebly,  "  God  be  praised,  I  die  happy  I "  He  did  die  happy ;  for  while 
the  shout  of  victory  still  rang  in  his  ears,  Wolfe's  gallant  spirit  took  its 
flight  to  Him  who  gave  it. 

Montcalm,  like  his  brave  adversary,  fell  in  the  battle,  and  left  no  man 
behind  capable  of  supplying  his  loss.  Quebec  was  accordingly  sur- 
rendered; and  though,  in  the  following  season,  a  vigorous  effort  was 
made  to  wrest  the  fruits  of  their  valour  from  the  conquerors,  it  entirely 
CEiiled.  General  Amherst,  indeed,  pushed  his  successes  with  so  much 
spirit,  that  long  before  the  summer  came  to  an  end,  Canada  was  over- 
run ;  and  it  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  among  the  most  important 
appendages  of  the  British  crown. 

While  the  army  of  England  thus  established  for  itself  a  reputation 
both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres,  her  fleets  were  not  less 
successful  in  their  encounters  with  those  of  the  enemy — whether  in 
general  actions,  or  in  combats  between  single  ships.  In  India, 
Admii-al  Pococke  well  supported  the  honour  of  his  flag,  and  compelled 
the  French  commander,  M.  Apche,  to  withdraw  from  the  station;  in 
Africa,  Commodore  Keppel  reduced  the  stations  of  Senegal  and  Goree ; 
in  the  West  Indies,  Tyrrel,  with  his  gallant  comrades,  fought  and  con- 
quered under  every  disadvantage  of  physical  power;  and  all  Europe 
rang  with  the  exploits  of  Boscawen  and  Hawke,  the  one  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  other  off  the  coast  of  Brittany.  As  Hawke's  great  victory 
was,  however,  connected  with  a  daring  design  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  account  both  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Continent  as  they  then  stood,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  induced 
the  enemies  of  England  to  hazard  it. 

The  weight  of  the  alliance  which  France  had  contracted,  proved  too 
great  for  Prussia  and  Hanover  to  sustain.  In  spite  of  his  own  distin- 
guished talents  for  war,  and  the  extraordinaiy  patience  and  bravery  of 
his  troops,  Frederic  lost  ground  from  day  to  day ;  whilst  the  electoral 
armies  were  driven  from  the  field,  and  the  EVeelox^V^  \\i^^l  <3s^ttc«v* 
Expeditions,  fitted  out  in  the  English  baibovATs,  ?Xi:ove>,\v^  >(N\\^^\.eNxs5v^ 
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the  coast  of  France,  to  effect  a  diversion,  but  these  either  failed  entiiefy, 
by  the  imperfect  results  which  they  produced,  or  served  only  to  cou- 
vince  the  English  government  of  the  inutility  of  such  operations.  A 
more  decided  system  of  foreign  policy  was  in  consequence  adopted. 
English  troops  were  sent  to  Germany — at  first  in  small  detachments, 
afterwards  by  whole  divisions ;  while  a  law  being  enacted  which  placed 
the  militia  on  a  better  footing,  the  defence  of  the  country  was  intrusted 
mainly  to  its  local  regiments.  The  first  British  corps  which  took  part 
in  the  continental  war,  was  a  single  brigade,  which  the  duke  of  Maii- 
borough,  the  grandson  of  the  hero  of  Blenheim,  carried  over ;  but  of 
which,  in  consequence  of  his  premature  demise,  the  command  devolved 
on  Lord  George  Sackville.  It  performed  good  service  on  various  oc- 
casions, and  was  so  much  prized  at  head  quarters,  that  urgent  applica- 
tions were  made  to  have  it  increased ;  and  as  the  temper  of  the  king's 
mind  led  him  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  continental  affairs,  his  minis- 
ters could  not  refuse  to  sanction  the  arrangement.  The  consequence 
was,  that  reinforcement  after  reinforcement  poured  into  Germany,  both 
horse  and  foot,  till,  in  the  end,  the  British  contingent  alone  amounted 
to  two-and-twenty  thousand  men,  compiising  almost  all  the  regular 
troops  disposable  for  European  warfare. 

The  enemy  resolving  to  find  occupation  for  the  British  army  else- 
where, camps  were  fonned  from  Toulon  to  Cherbourg ;  and  fleets,  both 
of  transports  and  ships  of  war,  collected  in  the  harbours  ;  while  little 
care  was  taken  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  another  attempt  would  shortly  be 
made  to  invade  England  itself.  Some  alarm  was  excited,  yet  it  did  not 
lead  to  the  recall  of  a  single  brigade  from  Germany.  The  militia  regi- 
ments were  indeed  embodied ;  and  the  fortresses,  particularly  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  put  in  repair ;  but  beyond  this,  no  extraordinary  measures 
were  adopted,  because  both  the  people  and  their  rulers  placed  unbounded 
reliance  on  the  fleet.  Nor  were  they  disappointed  in  their  expectations. 
There  was  not  a  port  along  the  whole  of  the  French  coast  which  did 
not  suffer  the  most  rigid  blockade ;  and  there  were  many  which  the 
British  ships  bombarded  with  merciless  fury.  It  was  while  watching 
this  armament,  that  Boscawen  earned  his  laurels  in  a  successM  rencontre 
with  a  squadron  off  Toulon  ;  and  that  Hawke,  in  a  still  more  important 
action,  fought  off  Brest,  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  amid  the  horrors  of 
a  storm,  raised  the  character  of  a  British  seaman  to  a  height  from  which 
it  has  never  since  fallen. 

The  activity  of  the  English  cruisers  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  create 
some  misgivings  touching  the  issues  of  an  invasion;  and  the  French 
government  already  began  to  waver  in  its  plans,  when  intelligence 
arriving  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Minden,  caused  all  serious  idea  of 
the  project  to  be  abandoned.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  the 
commander  of  the  allied  troops,  after  sustaining  a  sharp  repulse  at 
Bergen,  turned,  upon  his  pwrauei^,  tjVio  \v«aI  followed  to  the  vicinity  of 
Minden.     The  brunt  of  this  attv\ii  i^\i  xJ^V^'a.  ?i\3^  xsbcg^xsvs.^^  ^\  "^risah 
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infantry,  which  composed  the  right  of  the  allied  line;  and  which 
received  and  defeated  repeated  assaults  from  the  flower  of  the  French 
army,  as  well  horse  as  foot.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  existed 
no  good  understanding  between  Lord  George  Sackville  and  the  prince. 
YHien  therefore  the  cavalry,  of  which  Lord  George  was  at  the  head, 
received  orders  to  act  upon  the  enemy  in  their  retreat,  they  wasted 
so  much  time  in  effecting  an  orderly  march  to  the  point  of  contact, 
that  the  fugitives  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping.  The  French  soon 
recovered  from  a  blow  which,  however  severe  at  the  moment,  was  not 
complete ;  and  Lord  George,  returning  home,  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  dismissed  the  service.  Still  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
victory  was  to  suspend  throughout  France  the  preparations  which  had 
been  made  for  a  descent  upon  England,  by  causing  the  troops  which  had 
been  assembled  on  the  coast  to  be  withdrawn,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  marched  into  Germany. 

From  that  moment,  the  war  continued  to  rage  with  increased  fury, 
and  very  varied  success.  In  the  East,  in  America,  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  English  carried  all  before  them;  General  Amherst  had 
completed  and  consolidated  his  conquests  in  Canada ;  Martinique  and 
Guadaloupe  were  taken ;  and  the  fall  of  Pondicheny  left  our  country- 
men without  an  European  rival  on  the  great  continent  of  Lidia.  In 
Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  defeat  and  victory  alternated  so  continually, 
that  the  most  sanguine  found  themselves  at  a  loss  to  surmise  how  the 
conflict  would  terminate.  Still  the  parliament  and  the  people  were  so 
much  dazzled  by  their  more  remote  conquests,  that  they  beheld  that 
dubious  strife  without  repining,  and  made  gigantic  efforts  to  indulge  the 
humours  of  a  sovereign  whose  popularity  seemed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
amount  of  burdens  imposed  upon  his  subjects.  It  was  at  this  happy 
juncture,  when  men's  hopes  were  at  the  highest,  and  whatever  of  dis- 
affection once  prevailed  appeared  to  have  worn  itself  out  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, that  George  the  Second,  without  having  received  any  previous 
warning,  was  smitten  with  a  deadly  disease.  He  had  risen  on  the  25th 
of  October,  1760,  in  his  usual  health,  swallowed  a  cup  of  chocolate,  and 
was  about  to  take  his  customaiy  morning  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
when  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  suddenly  gave  way,  and  he  fell  to 
the  ground.  Medical  aid,  which  was  promptly  applied,  availed  nothing ; 
for  he  expired  soon  after  he  had  been  laid  upon  his  bed,  without  having 
been  able  to  utter  more  than  a  few  inarticulate  sounds. 

Thus  died,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  a  monarch  who 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  Great  Britain  more  than  three-and-thirty  years ; 
throughout  the  whole  of  which  he  continued  to  be,  in  his  manners,  in 
his  language,  and  in  his  feelings,  a  stranger  to  the  people  over  whose 
destinies  he  presided.  A  Hanoverian  in  heart,  to  a  degree  not  surpassed 
by  his  predecessor,  it  was  the  great  object  of  his  whole  life  to  aggrandize 
his  native  coimtiy ;  in  order  to  effect  which,  he  hurried  England  ixvtft 
frequent  wars,  which,  brilliant  in  their  res\)ila,  caxmaX,,  ow  «k>j  ^q.>mA 
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of  wise  policy,  be  advocated  in  their  beginnings.  '  As  a  man,  George  tlie 
Second  was  brave,  temperate,  and  frugal ;  of  an  irritable,  but  not  ao 
unforgiving  disposition — ^utterly  devoid  of  genius,  yet  not  insensible  to 
it  in  others.  As  a  monarch,  he  was  what  a  succession  of  cabinets,  most 
of  them  venal  and  corrupt,  were  calculated  to  make  him.  Hence  the 
striking  contrast  which  appears  between  both  the  moral  and  political 
condition  of  England,  at  the  commencement  and  at  the  close  of  his 
reign ;  a  contrast  which  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  gromid 
than  by  looking  to  the  different  kinds  of  impulse  which  are  given  to  the 
public  mind  according  as  the  reins  of  government  are  held  by  an  honest 
or  a  dishonest  minister. 

The  reign  of  George  the  Second  is  memorable  as  the  era  of  many 
important  innovations  on  the  established  order  of  society.  In  religion, 
"Whitfield  and  the  two  Wesleys  laid  the  foundations  of  a  system  of 
dissent  which  has  since  taken  deep  root  in  the  affections  of  a  large  and 
respectable  portion  of  the  community.  Hutchinson,  a  visionary  rab- 
binical scholar,  was  less  fortunate  in  the  number  of  his  converts,  as  well 
as  in  the  stability  of  the  creed  which  he  laboured  to  establish.  The 
Moravians,  in  like  manner,  imported  from  Germany  by  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf,  though  they  succeeded  for  a  time  in  bringing  over  a  few  proselytes, 
were  the  teachers  of  a  code,  both  of  morals  and  of  faith,  which  accorded 
little  with  the  sober  sense  of  the  English  people.  Meanwhile,  com- 
merce enlarged  itself;  manufactures  were  improved;  and  in  all  the 
branches  of  science  and  of  art  great  progress  was  made  towards  per- 
fection. Genius  also,  in  every  imaginable  form,  shone  forth  conspi- 
cuously. Among  the  divines  of  that  age  we  find  the  names  of  Sherlock, 
Seeker,  and  above  all,  of  Warburton ;  among  philosophers,  Sanderson, 
Bradley,  Smith,  and  the  two  Simpsons.  Hunter  and  Monro  did  much 
for  anatomy ;  and  Cheselden  and  Sharp  for  practical  surgery.  YouDg 
still  survived,  a  patriarch  among  the  poets ;  of  whom  Thomson,  Gray, 
Akenside,  and  the  Wartons,  Collins,  and  Shenstone,  were  the  chief. 
Johnson  as  a  moralist;  Hume  as  an  historian;  Fielding  as  a  novelist; 
have  in  no  age  been  surpassed ;  and  if  the  dramatic  writers,  with  the 
exception  of  Hoadley  and  Cibber,  take  but  an  humble  rank,  the  his- 
trionic art  never  stood  so  high  as  when  the  talents  of  Garrick  and  of 
Quin  supported  it.  Kobertson,  the  historian  of  Scotland  ;  Eichardson, 
the  author  of  Grandison  and  Clarissa  Harlow ;  Pitt,  Francis,  Hampton, 
and  Franklin,  the  translators  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Polybius,  and  Sophocles, 
were  all,  in  their  several  departments,  great,  as  were  Miss  Carter,  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  Miss  Lennox,  and  Miss  Reid,  in  theirs ;  while  of  painters, 
Hogarth  stood  forth  the  chief,  though  not  unworthily  supported  by 
Reynolds,  Ramsay,  Wootton,  Seymour,  Lambert,  the  Smiths,  and  Scot. 
Meanwhile  Strange,  Grignon,  Baron,  Ravenet,  and  others,  effected  pro- 
digious improvements  in  the  art  of  engraving;  Rysbrach,  Roubiliac, 
and  Wilton,  cultivated  successfully  that  of  sculptm-e ;  and  music  at- 
tained  to  its  utmost  degree  of  pet^ecWoxv,  wxv^et  \>cv^  %\\\viaxvce  of  the 
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immortal  Handel.  In  architecture  alone,  no  advance  seems  to  have 
been  made ;  for  though  Burlington  gave  to  it  all  the  impidse  which  one 
man's  genius  can  give,  the  public  taste  was  too  much  vitiated  to  profit 
by  his  recommendations. 


When  did  Wolfe  arrive  in  the  St.  Lawrence  P 

How  was  the  Frencli  general  situated  ? 

Relate  Wolfe's  first  operations. 

What  plan  did  he  form  ? 

How  cud  he  execnte  it  ? 

Relate  the  battle  of  Quebeo. 

Describe  the  death  of  Wolfe. 

Relate  the  conquest  of  Canada. 

What  were  the  naval  operations  of  the  time  ? 

What  effect  had  the  expedition  to  the  coast  of 

France? 
What  bolder  system  was  next  tried?— what 


were  its  results  ? 

Describe  the  battle  of  Minden. 

How  were  the  advantages  of  the  victory  less- 
ened? 

Relate  the  foreign  conquests  of  Britain  until 
the  death  of  the  king. 

When  did  George  II.  die  P— how  long  had  he 
lived  and  reigned  ? 

What  character  is  given  of  him  ? 

What  is  mentioned  of  important  innovations 
in  society  during  his  reign  r 

What  eminent  persons  are  noticed  ? 
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GEORGE  III.     1760,  October  25—1820,  January  29. 
of  Blackftiars'   bridge  laid. 


1700  First  stone 
Oct.  SI. 

The  Jesuits  expelled  fh>m  France. 

1761  Admiral  Edward  Boscawen  died,  Jan.  10: 
bom  1711. 

Pondicherry    taken,   Jan.   15;    and  the 

French  power  in  the  Deccan  destroyed 
by  the  middle  of  April. 

. Negotiations   for    peace    between   Great 

Britain  and  France  began,  March   26; 
broken  off,  Sept.  20. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadlev,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, died,  April  17;  bom  1676. 

— —  Thomas  Simpson,  the  mathematician, 
died^  May  14 ;  bora  1710. 

Dominica  taken  by  the  English,  June  6; 

Belleisle,  Jane  7. 

The  first  English  navigable  canal  opened, 

Jane  17. 

• Samoel  Richardson,  the  novelist,  died, 

July  4;  bom  1689. 

Bishop  Sherlock  died,  Jaly  18 ;  bora  1678. 

— —  The  Jramt/y  Qmpact  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, signed  at  Paris,  by  France  and 
Spain,  on  behalf  of  themselves,  and 
8icilT,  and  Parma,  Aug.  15. 

— —  The  fdog  vauried  to  tD9  Princeu  Char- 


lotte Sophia,  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitt 
Sept.  8 ;  their  coronation,  Sept.  22. 

1761  The  quakers,  at  their  yearly  meeting,  re- 

solved to  disown  all  members  of  their 
body  conoeraed  in  the  "unchristian 
traffic  in  Negroes." 

1762  War  declarea  by  England  against  Spain. 

Jan.  4. 
Martinique  taken  from  France,  Feb.  18; 

Grenada,  St.  Lncla,  &c.,  March  5. 
Dr.  James  Bradley,  the  astronomer,  died. 

July  18;  bora  1092. 
The  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  France  dis- 
solved by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of 

Paris,  Aug.  6. 
Havannah  taken  from   Spain,  Aug.  12: 

Manilla,  Oct.  6.  *-      »       b        , 
Preliminaries   of   peace    befween    Great 

Britain  and  France,  and  Spain,  signed  at 

Fontainebleau,  Nov.  3. 

1763  Definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 

Britain,  France,   Spain,    and   Portugal, 

concluded  at  Paris,  Feb.  10. 
William  Shenstone,  the  poet,  died»  Feh« 

11;  born  1714. 
A  general  vratTunX.  Vmw^^^  k^tV^Vi^Vj  ^^ 

»ecT«laTy  ot  »\aXQ,  tot  V!tv%  «rt««>\.  *A  >25n% 
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"authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of 
the  North  BriUm,"  declared  illegal  by 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  Dec.  6. 

17M  John  Wilkes  expelled  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  Jan.  19. 

~—  A  resolution  agreed  to  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  March  10,  that  towards  de- 
fraying the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
defence  of  the  >iorth  American  colonies, 
it  might  "be  proper  to  charge  certain 


fltamp^uties  in  tha  Mdd  '*trVmHt  anl 
plantations." 
17M  Comniodors  John    ^rron    nllsd    en  • 
voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Sqoth  B«% 
June  21 ;  returned  May  9, 1766. 
William  Hearth,  the  paiutur,  fficd,  Oct 


26;  bom 
Bank  of  J 
twelve  numths'  notice  mitjn  Aug.  1,  17S6. 


Bank  of  £nf^d   Charter  mewed  m 
umths'  n 


r\  EOEGE  the  Second  was  succeeded,  in  both  his  royal  and  electond 
^^  dignities,  by  his  grandson,  George  the  Third ;  a  prince  of  the  most 
amiable  disposition  and  purest  character,  who  had  learned,  during  an 
education  strictly  private,  to  value  the  power  which  lus  staiioii  con- 
ferred, only  in  proportion  as  it  enabled  him  to  promote  the  real  welfare 
of  his  people.  With  him  it  was  a  subject  of  honest  pride  that  he  was 
the  first  of  his  race  "  who  had  been  bom  and  bred  a  Briton."  "  That 
title,"  he  said,  "  is  my  gloiy  :"  and  never  throughout  the  course  of  a 
long  and  arduous  reign,  did  his  actions,  as  a  man  or  as  a  prince,  con- 
tradict this  boast.  His  father,  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  dying  pre- 
maturely, the  uneasy  burden  of  royalty  devolved  upon  him  at  a  period 
when  the  vigour  of  his  grandfather's  constitution  led  no  one  to  antici- 
pate such  a  result,  and  when  he  himself  had  but  recently  entered  into 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age. 

No  immediate  change,  either  in  the  foreign  or  domestic  policy  of 
England,  ensued  upon  the  accession  of  the  yomig  king.  Whatever  his 
private  sentiments  might  have  been,  he  saw  that  the  moment  was  cri- 
tical; and  he  hastened  to  assure  the  public  that  he  would  prosecute  the 
expensive  but  just  war  in  which  his  country  was  involved,  so  as  to  se- 
cure, in  concert  with  his  allies,  the  blessings  of  an  honourable  and  pe^ 
manent  peace.  This  statement,  together  with  the  continuance  in  office  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  gave  great  satisfaction  abroad ;  nor  did  either  the  parliament  or 
the  people  of  England  express  the  slightest  disapprobation  of  it.  The 
Commons  voted  twenty  millions  towards  the  expenses  of  the  year ;  fresh 
fleets  were  manned ;  fresh  troops  embodied ;  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  to 
the  resources  of  a  nation  in  unity  with  itself  there  could  be  no  limits. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  courts  both  of  Versailles  and  Yienna 
took  the  alarm,  and  made  various  efibils,  in  conjunction  with  Bussia  and 
Sweden,  to  bring  about  an  accommodation,  but  unsuccessfully. 

Meanwhile,  the  decease  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  and  the  accession  of 
Don  Carlos  as  Charles  the  Third,  opened  out  a  wide  and  convenient  field 
for  the  exercise  of  French  intrigue  in  the  guidance  of  Spanish  councils. 
The  growing  power  of  England  in  America  was  beheld  with  little  satis- 
faction by  Charles  ;  and  it  proved  an  easy  matter,  by  alarming  his  fears, 
to  excite  also  his  jealousy.  This  done,  a  proposition  was  made  and 
acceded  to,  that  "  a  family  compact "  should  be  formed,  to  which  the 
kings  of  France,  Spain,  and  Sicily  should  be  parties;  that  as  princes 
descended  from  a  common  stock,  they  should  each  extend  to  the  subjects 
of  the  other  the  same  privileges,  both  of  commerce  and  protection,  which 
^vere  enjoyed  by  his  own  peopVe  •,  «w\«\io\fe  ^,^^\.  «!i  ^JJ^x^oe^  ofien- 
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sive  and  defensive,  should  be  contracted  on  terms  so  close,  that  the  ene- 
mies of  one  might  be  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  all.  So  far  the  compact, 
however  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  cannot  be  said  to  have  threatened 
England  more  than  the  other  nations  of  Europe ;  but  there  was  a  re- 
markable limitation  in  the  extent  of  these  political  obligations,  of  which 
it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  meaning.  A  special  article  in  the 
treaty  provided  that  Spain  should  not  be  bound  to  support  France  in 
any  wars  arising  out  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  or  her  other  alliances 
with  Grerman  princes,  unless  "  some  of  the  maritime  powers  should  in- 
terfere," or  France  be  assailed  in  her  own  territories.  Now  there  was 
no  maritime  power,  except  England,  whose  connexion  with  Germany 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  to  this  kind  of  interference.  England, 
therefore,  and  England  alone,  was  dreaded ;  while  the  Germans  were 
assured  that  an  alliance  between  them  and  Great  Britain  would  be  im- 
mediately punished  by  a  rupture  with  Spain. 

To  bring  to  a  successful  termination  so  complicated  an  arrangement 
could  not  be  other  than  a  work  of  time ;  during  the  progress  of  which, 
France  ceased  not  to  renew  her  overtures  towards  a  final  peace,  while  she 
carried  on  hostilities  with  great  fury.  Her  diplomatists  were  ready  to 
negotiate  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  retention  of  conquests,  subject  only  to 
such  arrangements  of  exchange  and  compensation  as  might  afterwards  be 
agreed  upon.  They  would  guarantee  to  England  the  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  Canada ;  they  would  leave  it  to  the  rival  companies  to  adjust 
their  own  quarrel  in  India;  they  would  dismantle  Dunkirk;  restore 
Minorca  (accepting  in  lieu  of  it  their  own  island  of  Guadaloupe) ;  they 
would  yield  everything,  in  short,  except  the  settlement  of  dates,  from 
which  the  question  o^uti possidetis  might  be  considered.  But  Pitt  would 
agree  to  no  time  except  that  at  which  the  preliminaries  should  be  signed ; 
and  the  better  to  convince  the  enemy  that  his  power  was  equal  to  his 
inclinations,  he  sent  forth  an  armament,  which,  after  a  brave  resistance, 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  Belleisle,  in  the  veiy  mouth  of  the  Loire. 
Nevertheless,  the  devices  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  were  rapidly  maturing 
themselves ;  so  that  when  the  commissioners  met  him  again,  Pitt 
found  in  their  altered  tone  subject  both  of  surprise  and  of  indignation. 
Spain  had  begun  of  late  to  manifest  strong  symptoms  of  dissatis- 
faction at  the  establishment  of  British  trac&ig  ports  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  and  at  the  right  exercised  by  English  subjects  of  cutting 
logwood  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was  now  proposed  by  the  French 
minister,  that  her  complaints  should  be  considered  along  with  those  of 
France ;  and  that  Spain  herself  should  be  invited  to  act  as  umpire  in  a 
quarrel  in  which  she  would  thus  in  some  sort  become  a  party.  Pitt 
perceived  at  a  glance  the  real  designs  of  the  family  compact;  and, 
announcing  to  his  colleagues  that  a  Spanish  war  was  inevitable,  he  pro- 
posed boMy  to  take  the  initiative.  But  his  colleagues  were  by  this 
time  weaiy  of  yielding  to  so  haughty  a  spirit ;  they  refxjfifcd  \ft  v^^«i.^^\a 
his  wishes,  and  treated  with  more  than  negVect  \iYa  \)ax^a^.  \a  ^s^^je^- 
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Pitt  was  amazed.  He  carried  his  seals  of  office  to  the  king,  from  whom 
he  received  not  the  slightest  remonstrance  or  entreaty  to  retain  them. 
An  intrigue,  on  the  contrary,  was  developed,  which  had  been  some  time 
in  progress ;  and  a  pension  being  settled  on  himself,  with  a  title  on  his 
wife  and  his  son,  he  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  an  administration  to 
which  he  had  so  long  given  the  law. 

The  secret  of  this  strange  revolution  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  is  simply  this.  Pitt,  forced  upon  the  late  king  by  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  was  supported  rather  of  necessity  than  choice,  by  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  followers;  while  in  the  earl  of  Bute  he 
had  always  found  an  honest  though  a  cautious  rival.  Bute  was  no 
admirer  of  Pitt's  professed  politics,  any  more  than  he  relished  his 
domineering  manner.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  new  sovereign  was 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  he  began  to  communicate  confidentially 
with  Newcastle;  and  the  plot,  ah'eady  ripe,  needed  but  some  such 
accident  as  the  hostility  of  Spain,  to  cause  an  explosion.  The  result 
of  the  whole  was,  that  the  duke  became  chief  of  a  new  admimstn- 
tion,  in  which  Bute  acted  a  subordinate  part  only  till  a  convenient 
season  came,  at  which  it  appeared  to  himseJi*  that  he  might  assume  the 
lead. 

Between  the  political  principles  of  Newcastle  and  of  Lord  Bute,  there 
was  a  much  wider  difference  than  between  those  of  Newcastle  and  Mr. 
Pitt ;  neveiiheless,  something  of  party  feeling  was  smothered  on  both 
sides,  and  for  a  while  affairs  went  on  smoothly ;  but  France,  seeking  to 
overawe  England  by  an  ostentatious  avowal  of  her  real  position  with 
reference  to  Spain,  left  to  the  new  ministers  no  alternative  between  war 
and  disgrace.  War  was  accordingly  declared  with  Spain ;  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  render  it  as  mischievous  to  the  enemy  as  possible. 

England  at  this  period  had  but  two  allies  in  the  world,  Prussia  and 
Portugal ;  while  her  enemies  included  a  majority  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  in  civilized  Europe.  Portugal,  moreover,  was  only  not  hostile 
till  driven  into  active  co-operation  by  the  violence  of  France  and  Spain. 
Indebted  to  English  aid,  and  her  own  courage,  for  independence,  she 
had,  ever  since  the  accession  of  the  first  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Bra- 
ganza,  looked  to  her  deliverer  with  a  fiiendly  eye ;  admitting  to  extra- 
ordinary privileges  all  merchants  who  traded  under  the  English  flag, 
and  obtaining  in  return  a  ready  market  in  England  for  the  wines  of 
Oporto.  This  state  of  things  had  long  given  umbrage  both  to  France 
and  Spain.  They  had  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  subvert  it,  but  without 
success ;  and  they  now  determined  at  once  to  gratify  their  own  spleen, 
and  to  exhaust,  as  they  imagined,  the  resources  of  England,  in  a  vain 
effort  to  defeat  their  designs.  Intimation  was  accordingly  given  to 
Joseph,  king  of  Portugal,  that  he  must  join  the  alliance  against  the 
tyrant  of  the  sea,  and  admit  into  his  fortified  towns  detachments  of 
Spanish  troops,  under  the  pena\t>f  of  ^y^  awd  aword,  to  be  inflicted  hy 
an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  w\v\e\i  vj«i?>  ^j^t'WjA'^  ^"aeo^^  ^^bl  his 
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frontier.  Now  it  so  happened  that  king  Joseph  stood  in  a  peculiarly 
delicate  situation  towards  his  own  subjects.  In  the  first  place,  he  had 
recently  abolished  the  order  of  the  Jesuits ;  a  decree  which  stirred  up 
many  enemies  to  his  government  among  the  clergy ;  in  the  next  place, 
he  had  narrowly  escaped  assassination  at  the  hands  of  some  of  his  chief 
nobles,  and  lay  under  ecclesiastical  censures  issued  by  the  pope.  It  was, 
therefore,  no  unfair  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Spain,  that  he 
would  meet  with  trifling  opposition  in  an  attempt  to  reunite  the  dis- 
severed portions  of  the  Peninsula ;  more  especially  as  there  were  not 
wanting  degenerate  Portuguese  who  held  out  assurances  of  aid  in  the 
undertaking.  But  both  Charles  and  Philip  mistook  the  temper  of  the 
English  people,  and  grievously  miscalculated  their  resources.  Ten 
thousand  English  soldiers  arriving  to  support  the  Portuguese,  proved, 
under  Count  La  Lippe,  a  German,  and  an  able  officer,  more  than  a 
match  for  the  invadmg  army ;  which,  after  reducing  a  few  frontier 
towns,  and  committing  horrid  excesses,  was  compelled  to  retire  with 
disgrace  within  the  Spanish  border. 

While  Portugal  was  thus  defended,  and  the  marquis  of  Granby,  at 
the  head  of  a  British  contingent,  performed  good  service  under  Prince 
Ferdinand,  in  Westphalia,  two  powerftd  armaments  were  fitted  out,  one 
of  which,  steering  for  Martinique,  reduced  it  after  a  sharp  resistance, 
and  overran  all  the  rest  of  the  French  Caribbean  islands.  The  other 
directed  its  course  to  Cuba,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Albemarle 
and  Admiral  Pococke,  laid  siege  to  the  Moro  fort,  by  which  the  harbour 
of  Havannah  is  defended.  The  service  was  severe,  because  in  addition 
to  a  hideous  climate,  the  troops  had  to  assail  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  the  world,  admirably  supplied  both  with  men  and  stores.  The  Moro 
was  carried  by  assault — and  such  was  the  weight  of  fire  opened  from  its 
batteries  upon  the  town,  that  the  latter,  after  three  hours'  cannonade, 
surrendered.  By  far  the  most  fertile  portion  of  Cuba  thus  passed  into 
the  possession  of  England ;  which  became  thereby  mistress,  in  the  most 
absolute  sense  of  the  term,  of  the  whole  commerce  of  Spanish  America. 
In  the  East,  too,  her  troops  subdued  Manilla,  established  a  command 
over  the  whole  of  the  Philippines,  and  were  in  a  condition  at  any  mo- 
ment to  carry  their  arms  into  the  rich  but  defenceless  province  of  Peru. 
Yet  it  was  at  tliis  juncture,  when  victory  everywhere  crowned  their 
efforts — when  the  Bourbons,  humbled  to  the  dust,  knew  not  how  to 
maintain  the  struggle  longer — that  the  English  people  heard,  with  min- 
gled indignation  and  surprise,  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed. 
The  truth  is,  that  Lord  Bute,  who  had  by  this  time  succeeded  New- 
castle, had  gone  too  far  in  his  endeavours  to  extinguish  party  spirit— 
and  he  found  himself,  in  consequence,  destitute  of  supporters,  and  unable 
to  raise  the  supplies  necessary  for  following  up  his  successes.  This  it 
was  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Pans,  of  which  the  treaty  was  signed  on 
the  10th  of  February,  1763 — an  unworthy  arraiiwi&rafc\v\.,  \^V\^  ^(Nxt^^ 
away  llavannab,  in  exchange  for  Florida,  awd  ^av^  VoiOs*.  \.o  ^x-kmsrw 
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Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  and  Belleisle,  on  receiving  a  formal  oessdon  of 
Canada,  and  an  assurance  that  Dunkirk  would  be  dismantled. 

The  peace,  which  was  not  popular,  led,  in  the  month  of  April,  to  the 
retirement  of  the  marquis  of  Bute,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  premier- 
ship by  Lord  Bockingham ;  Newcastle,  Winclulsea,  the  duke  of  Ghrafton, 
and  General  Conway,  taking  the  principal  offices  in  his  administratioiL 
In  other  respects,  likewise,  so  sudden  a  return  fix>m  war  to  peace  proved 
eminently  disadvantageous.  All  parts  of  the  country  swarmed  with 
men  destitute  of  the  means  of  support,  and  accustomed  to  military 
licence ;  many  of  whom,  betaking  themselves  to  North  America,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  increase  the  dissatisfaction  which  already  pre- 
vailed there.  For  the  colonists  in  America  were,  and  long  had  been, 
veiy  peculiarly  situated.  They  had  largely  increased  in  numbers — they 
felt,  and  perhaps  over-estimated,  their  own  importance,  and  were  in 
nowise  prepared  to  pay  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  mother  comitiy, 
further  than  these  might  seem  to  accord  with  their  own  interests. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  some  of  the  many  causes  whidi 
led  to  the  establishment  of  colonies,  at  different  periods,  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  In  the  beginning,  the  spirit  of  private  adventme 
alone  led  men  thither ;  government  then  took  the  project  up ;  and,  by 
and  by,  religious  differences  drove  multitudes  to  seek  a  home  when 
they  knew  that  they  should  be  able,  uninjured  and  unquestioned,  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  The 
effect  produced  by  the  operation  of  so  many  influencing  motives,  was  to 
give  to  the  different  colonies  constitutions  widely  dissimilar.  Thus  the 
British  sovereign  appointed  to  the  government  of  New  England,  and  the 
whole  body  of  landed  proprietors  elected  a  council,  which  consisted  of 
twenty-eight  members.  In  Rhode  Island,  the  governor  and  deputy- 
governor,  equally  with  the  council,  were  chosen  by  the  people;  yet 
they,  not  less  than  the  governor  of  New  England,  exercised  in  all  cri- 
minal cases,  with  the  exception  of  treason,  murder,  and  piracy,  the 
privilege  of  pardon.  Philadelphia,  again,  rose  into  note  under  the  mild 
and  patriarchal  sway  of  Penn ;  while  Maryland,  being  the  property  of 
the  descendants  of  its  founder.  Lord  Baltimore,  was  ruled  by  a  governor, 
a  council  of  twelve,  and  deputies  from  districts.  Everywhere  there  was 
the  most  absolute  freedom  of  conscience  in  religious  matters ;  and  as  the 
colonists  themselves  were  all  inured  to  the  use  of  arms,  many  genera- 
tions passed  ere  a  company  of  regular  soldiers  appeared  among  them. 
Moreover,  the  country,  which  boasts  of  every  variety  of  climate,  and  of 
which  the  bays  and  rivers  afford  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  being 
rich  in  all  the  productions  of  nature,  left  its  hardy  inhabitants  nothing 
to  desire  which  their  own  industry  could  fail  to  supply.  Such  was 
America  down  to  the  close  of  the  war,  which  saw  the  British  sway  ex- 
tended from  the  Mississippi  to  the  farthest  point  of  Labrador,  and  such 
it  might  have  continued  to  be,  had  there  not  sprung  up  a  spirit  of  jea- 
louay  on  the  one  hand,  and  oi  \vo\xm\e;vV  Yc\»^fc  wvSX!k&^'CoRx^'^\uch  Jed 
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first  to  coldness,  then  to  aversion,  and  finally,  to  a  severance  fi^om  the 
parent  stem  of  the  noblest  branch  which  the  British  oak  ever  has,  or 
probably  ever  will  be  able  to  put  forth. 

The  heavy  expenses  occasioned  by  the  late  war,  and  the  great  increase 
to  the  national  debt  incident  upon  it,  induced  the  government  to  look 
anxiously  for  new  sources  from  which  a  revenue  might  be  derived. 
While  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  they  discovered  that  the  British  settlers 
in  America  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  an  illicit  com- 
merce with  those  of  France  and  Spain ;  and  as  there  still  prevaQed  an 
unkindly  feeling  towards  both  countries,  strong  measures  were  adopted 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  colonists  resenting  this,  desisted  from 
the  use  of  British  manufactures,  and  assigned  as  a  reason,  that,  being 
cut  off  from  the  profits  of  the  contraband  trade,  they  could  no  longer 
afford  to  pay  for  them.  Now,  as  there  was  no  design  on  the  part  of  the 
minister  to  infiict  wanton  injury  on  the  colonist,  he  resolved,  after  con- 
sulting with  their  agents,  to  modify  his  plans ;  and,  instead  of  the  duty 
required  on  French  and  Spanish  goods,  to  raise  a  revenue  from  the  use 
ci  stamps,  which  were  declared  by  act  of  parliament  to  be  essential  to 
the  validity  of  law-deeds,  as  well  in  America  as  in  England.  Great 
was  the  ferment  excited  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  when  the 
passing  of  the  Stamp  Act  became  known.  The  leaders  of  the  people 
met  in  congress ;  flags  were  hoisted  on  masts  and  steeples,  as  on  occa- 
sions of  mourning;  and  it  was  decreed,  as  if  by^he  will  of  one  man, 
that  no  commercial  nor  legal  intercourse  could  be  maintained  with 
Great  Britain,  while  the  obnoxious  law  should  continue  in  force. 

There  was  not  courage  enough  in  the  Eockingham  administration 
either  manfully  to  resist,  or  gracefully  to  yield  to  this  clamour,  aggra- 
vated as  it  was  by  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Camden,  both  of 
them  now  in  opposition ;  and  hence,  while  the  Stamp  Act  was  abandoned, 
a  formal  resolution  passed  the  legislature,  that  it  was  competent  for 
the  British  parliament  to  tax,  and  otherwise  regulate,  both  the  trade 
and  the  internal  affairs  of  the  colonies  of  North  America.  In  due  time 
this  was  followed  up  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  tea,  glass,  paper, 
and  painters*  colours,  whenever  they  should  be  imported  into  the  pro- 
vinces—a measure  which  differed  not  in  its  tendency  from  the  famous 
Stamp  Act,  and  which  failed  not  to  rouse  the  same  spirit  of  opposition. 
It  happened  that  at  this  period  there  existed  a  bitter  feud  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston  and  their  governors.  The  former  were,  therefore, 
ripe  for  almost  any  extravagances ;  and  as  the  first  cargoes  subject  to 
tins  duty  chanced  to  be  conveyed  to  their  harbour,  they  fell  upon  the 
following  bold  plan  of  evincing  their  hostility.  A  body  of  young  men, 
disguised  like  Mohawk  Indians,  suddenly  boarded  the  ships.  They 
soon  overcame  the  opposition  of  the  crews,  and  bursting  open  the  holds, 
seized  the  tea,  and,  in  spite  of  a  fire  of  artillery  from  the  batteries,  cast 
it  into  the  sea  without  scruple.  A  prodigiowa  ae;i\s;!i\\oTi  ^^y&  ^s««5^^ 
both  at  home  and  abroad  by  this  daring  acl.    li^  KxcifcxvQ».>  ^v^^^ 
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opinion  ran  strongly  in  its  favour;  and  in  every  colony  there  were 
leaders  ready  and  willing  to  prompt  even  to  more  daring  exploits.  In 
England,  men's  sentiments  were  more  divided,  for  the  opposition  was 
then  powerful ;  and  if  they  did  not  openly  applaud,  they  were  at  least 
exceedingly  delicate  in  condemning  a  transaction,  of  which  their  own 
leaders  were  in  part  the  cause.  But  the  government,  which  had 
undergone  various  changes,  and  of  which  Lord  North  was  now  at  the 
head,  determined  to  treat  the  affair  as  an  act  of  open  rebellion.  Severe 
resolutions  were  passed  by  both  houses  of  parliament.  Bills  were 
brought  in  and  carried,  to  deprive  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  of  its 
charter,  and  to  shut  up  entirely  the  harboiu:  of  Boston.  Thus  a  dis- 
position to  resist  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  overcome  resistance  on  the 
other,  became  daily  more  and  more  fixed,  and  a  quarrel,  which  in  the 
beginning  a  few  concessions  and  kind  words  might  have  stayed,  assumed 
by  degrees  the  character  of  implacable  estrangement. 

In  the  mean  while,  a  clever  libeller,  John  Wilkes,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Aylesbuiy,  a  man  totally  destitute  of  truth,  as  such  persons 
usually  are,  had  thrown  all  England  into  a  ferment,  by  the  hardihood  of 
his  proceedings.  He  saw  that  the  administration  was  unpopular;  and 
in  order  to  increase  the  amount  of  odium  attached  to  it,  he  asaailed, 
with  equal  virulence  and  talent,  a  speech  which  the  king  delivered  on 
the  prorogation  of  parliament.  For  this  critique,  which  appeared  in  a 
periodical  called  the  North  Briton,  he  was  expelled  the  house ;  and  a 
warrant  being  issued  by  one  of  the  new  secretaries  of  state,  his  papers 
were  seized,  and  himself  committed  to  prison.  This  occurred  in  1763; 
and  for  the  space  of  six  years  afterwards,  Wilkes  waged  a  virulent  and 
not  unsuccessful  war  against  the  highest  authorities  of  the  nation. 
Though  the  House  of  Commons  had  declared  him  incapable  of  ever 
sitting  as  one  of  its  body  again,  he  prevailed  upon  the  freeholders  of 
Middlesex  immediately  to  return  him ;  and  he  triumphed  over  parlia- 
ment by  taking  his  seat  at  last  as  the  representative  of  that  great  county. 
Against  the  new  secretary  of  state,  hkewise,  he  brought  an  action,  and 
obtained  damages  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  pounds.  John  Wilkes, 
in  short,  an  avowed  atheist,  an  acknowledged  libertine,  a  mere  trader  in 
politics,  became  the  favourite  of  the  people ;  and  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  possessed  courage  enough  to  set  all  the  laws  of  decency 
and  subordination  at  defiance. 


In  what  important  respect  did  the  new  king 
differ  firom  his  predecessors  ? 

Did  any  immediate  change  occur  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs  P 

What  were  the  origin  and  the  object  of  the 
"Family  Compact?" 

What  offers  did  the  Frendi  make  to  procure 
i)eaoe? 

Why  were  they  rejected  ? 

What  occasioned  tne  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  ? 

Who  became  the  new  minister  ? 

Wh&t  woB  the  situation  of  England  at  this 
time  P  \  HoNT  -woa  UvU  resented  by  the  govemniint  f 


VThat  assistance  did  she  receive  flrom  England? 

What  new  armaments  were  fitted  oat  P 

What  conquests  did  they  achieve? 

Why  and  when  was  a  peace  agreed  to  P 

Wliat  were  its  terms  ? 

What  was  the  result  to  the  minister  P 

What  \s  stated  regarding  the  North  Amerletn 

colonies  ? 
What  was  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  inqwM 

taxes  upon  the  colonies? 
What  resolution  was  passed  by  the  log^datnnf 
What  occurred  at  Boston  ? 


ume  r  \  aont  -woa  mu  resented  by  the  govemme! 

Wliat  wen  the  proceedings  of  France  and  S^nVtv  \  WYvaXi  \&  «.\.«Xa^  \«^^^&n%  I^jga.  Wi^es  P 


towanlB  Portugal  ? 
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The  American  Stamp  Act  passed,  March 
22 ;  repealed,  March  18, 17G6. 

Dr.  Eaward  Young,  author  of  Night 
Thoughu,  died  at  Welwyn,  April  12. 

Lord  Ciive  obtained  from  the  Mogul  em- 
peror a  grant  of  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa, 
An?.  12. 

Watt  makes  his  first  improvement  in  the 
steam-engine ;  obtains  a  patent,  1769. 

Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  the  historian,  died, 
Jan.  9 ;  born  Nov.  2.S,  1705. 

The  first  Rockingham  administration 
dissolved,  July  80. 

Captains  Wallis  and  Carteret  sailed  on  a 
▼oyage  of  discovery  to  the  South  Seas, 
Aug.  22;  Wallis  returned,  May  19,  1768; 
and  Carteret,  Feb.  20, 1769. 

Louis  Antoine  de  Bougainville  sailed  from 
Nantes,  Nov.  15,  circumnavigated  the 
globe,  and  returned  to  St.  Malo,  March 
16, 1769. 

An  act  passed  imposing  duties  in  the 
North  American  colonies,  on  glass,  pa- 
per, painters'  colours,  and  tea,  June  29. 

Hyder  Ali  begins  his  first  war  with  the 
£nglish  in  the  Carnatic. 

The  spinning-jenny  invented  by  James 
Hargreaves,  and  the  spinning-frame  by 
Arkwright;  the  mule-jenny  invented  by 
Crompton  about  1775. 

Use  of  hydrogen  gas  to  inflate  air-balloons, 
suggested  by  Br.  Black,  an  eminent 
chemist. 

The    Nautical   Almanac   commenced   this 

?rear,  under  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Maske- 
yne,  astronomer- royal,  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  board  of  longitude. 

A  severe  frost  from  Jan.  1  to  Jan.  14; 
much  damage  done  upon  the  Thames. 

Treaty  between  France  and  Genoa,  for 
the  cession  of  Corsica  to  the  former, 
signed  May  15. 

Dr.  Nath.  Lardner,  author  of  the  CredihiKty 
of  th4  Gospel,  died,  July  24 ;  born  16S4. 

Captain  James  Cook  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery, 
Aug.  26;  observed  the  transit  of  Venus 
at  Otaheite,  June  3,  1769;  discovered  the 
east  coast  of  Australia,  and  returned, 
June  12, 1771. 

James  Brnce  embarked  at  Cairo  to  sail  up 
the  Nile,  Dec.  12,  and  having  reached  the 
sources  of  the  eastern  branch,  returned 
to  Cairo,  Jan.  10,  1773. 

The  Falkland  Islands  seized  by  the  Span- 
iards. 

The  Royal  Academy  founded,  Dec.  18; 
opened,  Jan.  2,  1769;  first  exhibition 
commenced,  April  26. 

Hyder  Ali  marches  to  Madras,  and  forces 
tne  governor  and  council  to  make  peace 
with  him,  April  3. 

An  ^ray  at  Boston,  between  the  troops 
and  the  people,  March  5, 


1770  Thomas  Chatterton,  the  poet,  died,  Aug. 

25;  bom  1752. 

Dr.  John  Jortin  died,  Aug.  27 :  bom  1698. 

George   Whitfield,   one   of  the   founders 

of  the  sect  of  Methodists,  died  in  North 
America,  Oct.  1. 

Samuel  Hearne  left  Prince  of  Wales*  Fort, 

Hudson's  Bay,  Dec.  7 ;  and  having  jour- 
neyed to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine 
River,  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  returned  June 
80,  1772,  being  the  first  traveller  who 
reached  the  northern  coast  of  America. 

1771  The  possession  of  the  Falkland  Islands 

confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  a  conven- 
tion with  Spain,  Jan.  22. 

Thomas  Gray,  the  poet,  died,  July  81 ; 

bom  1716. 

Dr.  Tobias  Smollet  died,  Oct.  21;  bom  1720. 

1772  Secret  convention   between   Russia  and 

Prussia,  for  the  partition  of  Poland,  Feb. 
17;  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  Mardi 
4;  triple  convention  of  St.  Petersburg 
between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  for 
carrying  it  into  effect,  Aug^ust  5 ;  the  pre- 
tensions of  Austria  declared,  Sept.  11 ;  of 
Prussia,  Sept.  13;  and  of  Russia,  Sept.  18 ; 
confirmed  by  treaties  of  cession  between 
those  powers  and  the  king,  and  the  repub- 
lic of  Poland,  Sept.  18, 1773. 

Emanuel  Sweden  borg,  the  founder  of  a 

new  sect  of  religionists,  died  March  29 ; 
bora  1689. 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  June  28,  es- 
tablished the  principle,  that  a  slave  land- 
ing in  England  becomes  free. 

Captain  J.   Cook  sailed  from  Plymouth, 

July  13,  on  his  second  voyage,  U)  deter- 
mine the  question  of  the  existence  of  a 
southern  continent ;  and  having  circum- 
navigated the  Antarctic  Ocean,  landed  at 
Plymouth,  July  1.3, 1775. 

James  Brindley,  the  engineer,  died,  Sept. 

27;  born  1716. 

— —  Captain  Constantine  John  Phipps  (after- 
wards earl  of  Mulgrave)  left  the  Nore, 
June  10,  on  an  expedition  to  the  North 
Pole,  reached  a  barrier  of  ice  in  lat.  bu" 
48  ;  and  returned  to  the  Nore,  Sept.  25. 

— —  Dr.  John  Hawkesworth,  author  of  Th» 
Adventurer,  <Vc.,  died,  Nov.  16 ;  bom  1715. 

The   cargoes  of   tea   in  Boston  harbour 

fiung  into  the  sea,  Dec.  18. 

1778  Boston  port  Act  passed,  March  81;  and 
an  act  for  the  better  regulating  the  go- 
vernment of  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  Ma^  20. 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  poet,  died  April  4  ; 

bom  1728. 

A  congress  of  delegates  from  the  twelve 

old  colonies  of  North  America,  opened 
at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  6. 

Lord  CUfe  died,  Nov.  22;  bom  1725. 

1774  Ramsden  constnxctAOi  YvV&  ^N\!^Tv%.-«s>s^vcA'k 
for  w\uc\\  Y\e  xcccvNe^l  ^  '^^xvoi^NXSk  vtwo^. 
the  \x>atd  ot  \ot\^X\xOa. 
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V,^b  An  act  passed  for  restraining  tlie  com- 
merce of  the  eastern  colonies  of  North 
America  (New  England),  March  80. 

— —  Skirmish  oetween  the  kins's  troops  and 
the  people  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts, 
April  19. 

—  Articles  of  confederation   and  perpetual 

union  entered  into  by  the  delegates  of 
the  twelve  old  colonies  of  North  America, 
in  general  congress  met  at  Philadelphia, 
May  20. 
— —  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton, 
arrived  at  Boston  with  troops  from  Eng- 

-  land,  May  25. 

•2=—  General  Washington  named  commander 

of  the  American  army,  June  15. 
The  Americans  defeated  at  Bunker's  Hill, 

June  17. 
Accession  of  Georgia  to  the  confederacy 

of  the  twelve  American  colonies,  July. 
Unsuccessful  assault  of  Quebec   by   the 

Americans,  Dec.  31 ;  their  general,  Mont- 


1776  Canada  evaeoated  hy  the  Amerlcua,  Jon 
U. 

The  congress  of  the  thirteen  united  cole- 

nies  of  North  America  deelan  fham  tf 
be  tree  and  independent  statee,  July  i. 

Captain  J.  Cook  sailed  fin>m  Plynoitlu 

July  12,  on  his  third  vmrage;  diseovand 
the  Sandwidi  Isbuida,  Jan.  18L 1778;  a< 


pio 
nro; 


}lored  the  north-west  ooaat  of 

in  hit.  IdP  W ;  andwas  killed  at  OwStyhi^ 


m  Cape  Gr^ory  in  lat.  4iP  to  tcj  On 

as  killed  at  OwbylMa 

the  expedition  MtumSt 


gomery,  slain. 


'att's  first  patent  for  a  steam-engine  re- 
newed; his  engines  largely  used  in  ma- 
nufactories. 

Act  passed,  offering  a  reward  of  £20,000  to 

any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  who  should 
discover  a  northern  pasBa|;e  by  sea,  firom 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacihc ;  and  another 
of  £5000  to  any  of  them  who  should  ap- 
proach by  sea  within  one  degree  of  the 
North  Pole. 

1776  Boston  evacuated  by  the  British,  under 
Howe,  March  17. 


Feb.  U,  1779; 

Oct.  4, 1780. 
The  British,  under    Howe,  dtwrnnhaitoi 

on  Long  Island,  Ans .  22 ;  Uie  Aamiau, 

under  Washington,  defeated  at  Flsthni^ 

near  Brooklyn,  Aug.  27. 
New  Tork  evacuated  by  the  AmeiiMMb 

Sept.  15. 
A  treaty  of  union  and  perpetual  ooDftdsn- 

tion  between  the  thirteen  ■praiiaem  d 

North  America  signed,  Oct.  4. 
The  Americans   under   Washicgton  ifh 

feated  at  White  Plains,  Oct.  SB. 
James   Ferguson,  the  astronomer,  dii^ 

Nov.  16 ;  bom  1710. 
The  British  posts  at  Trenton  muprimi 

by  Washington,  Deo.  26. 
In  this  year  the  first  motion  was  Bisdais 

parliament  on  the  abolitioD  of  the  sine 
■    trade,  being  a  resolution  '*that  the  sbft 

trade  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Uod 

and  the  rights  of  man,"  moved  bj  Bsvid 

Hartley,  M  J>.  for  HulL 


TITHILE  in  America  the  political  horizon  became  daily  more  and 
'  *  more  overcast,  the  affairs  of  India  were  conducted  with  a  degree  of 
vigour  and  success  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  histoiy  of  any 
other  nation.  !From  the  French,  whom  the  results  of  the  late  war  had 
completely  humbled,  rivalry  was  no  longer  to  be  apprehended ;  and  the 
weakness  of  the  native  powers  being  by  this  time  fully  ascertained,  the 
most  unscrupulous  advantage  was  taken  of  it.  Meer  Jaffier,  the  puppet 
whom  the  English  had  set  up  in  Bengal,  had  made  enormous  promises, 
in  order  to  open  a  way  to  the  throne,  and.  found  himself  unable  to  fulfil 
them ;  a  series  of  remonstrances  and  recriminations  ensued,  which  ended 
in  Jaffier's  deposition,  and  the  elevation  to  the  soubahdarship  of  Meer 
Causim,  the  husband  of  his  daughter.  But  Meer  Causim,  however 
punctual  in  the  discharge  of  pecuniaiy  obligations,  proved,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  trade,  even  more  refractory  than  his  predecessor,  and  refused  to 
ruin  his  native  merchants  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  foreigners  to 
acquu'e  fortune. 

Among  other  stipulations  entered  into  with  the  new  soubahdar,  was 
one  which  secured  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
the  privilege  of  conveying  merchandise  from  the  interior  to  the  coast, 
free  from  the  payment  of  numerous  and  vexatious  tolls ;  but  when  this 
privilege  was  claimed  by  the  servants  of  the  Company  considered  as 
individuals,  ^Meer  Causim  naturally  felt  aggrieved.  He  remonstrated, 
tlircateiied,  and  at  length  took  the  bold  step  of  abolishing  all  dutia 
throiif^hout  liis  dominions,  and  thereby  placed  both  native  and  Euro- 
peun  /jjcj'c/jfints  on  the  same  1loo\a\\^.    ^\i\*  ^^&  -^^^  \!kat  ^hat  the 
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Snglish  desired,  nor,  as  they  pretended,  what  the  treaty  had  secured 
to  them.  They  insisted  that  Meer  Causim  should  tax  heavily  his  own 
people,  so  as  to  hinder  them  from  competing  in  the  market  with 
strangers;  and  when  he  refused  to  be  guilty  of  so  gross  an  act  of 
jiqiistice,  they  declared  war  against  him,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow 
of  Meer  Causim,  and  the  restoration,  for  a  brief  space,  of  Jaffier. 

Jaffier's  second  reign,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  was  short,  for  he  was 
an  old  man  when  he  reascended  the  throne ;  and  the  distress  occasioned 
"by  the  continual  demands  upon  his  treasury  preyed  upon  his  constitu- 
tion. He  died,  and  the  English  passing  by  an  infant  grandson,  the  child 
of  his  eldest  son,  elevated  to  the  vacant  dignity  Nussum  ad  Dowla,  a 
younger  son  of  the  deceased  soubahdar.     This  occurred  in  February, 
1765,  and  in  the  month  of  May  following,  Clive,  elevated  to  the  peerage, 
came  out  again  from  Europe,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
pomy's  affairs  in  Calcutta.      He  had  already,  during  his  sojourn  in 
England,  whither  a  broken  constitution  drove  him,  devised,  and  partly 
laid  open  to  his  employers,  a  great  scheme,  to  bring  about  the  accom- 
dishment  of  which  with  as  little  parade  as  possible  was  now  his  object. 
There  was  then  a  fierce  internal  war  raging  in  the  provinces  which  bor- 
dered upon  Bengal ;   the  emperor,  or  Great  Mogul,  was  seeking  to  re- 
establish his  authority  in  Oude,  and  scrupled  not  to  carry  his  forces 
across  the  border.   Clive  took  the  field,  defeated  the  nabob  of  Oude,  got 
both  him  and  the  emperor  into  his  power,  and  imposed  upon  them  such 
conditions  as  he  esteemed  convenient.      The  result  was  the  formal 
removal  of  Nussum  ad  Dowla  from  the  fiscal  and  judicial  manage- 
ment of  the  soubahdary,  the  obtaining  from  the  emperor  of  a  deed,  or 
firmaun,  which  transferred  his  authority  to  the  Company,  and  the  con- 
sequent erection  of  an  English  empire,  which,  extendiug  over  Bengal, 
Bsdiar,  and  Orissa,  comprised  a  population  of  not  less  than  thirteen 
millions  of  souls. 

From  that  moment  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  India  obtained 
a  degree  of  attention  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  which  it  had  not  pre- 
viously laid  claim.  The  constitution  of  the  courts,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  accordingly  remodelled ;  and  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay, 
instead  of  being  treated  as  little  more  than  factories,  became  each  a  pre- 
sidency, of  which  Calcutta  was  the  chief.  The  governors,  assisted  by 
councils,  received  authority  to  contract  alliances,  to  conclude  treaties, 
and  to  wage  wars  of  defence  with  the  native  princes ;  while  in  London 
the  supreme  power  was  exercised  by  a  court  of  directors,  chosen  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock  from  among  their  own 
body.  But  as  the  Company's  territory  became  more  and  more  enlarged 
without  enabling  them  to  escape  from  the  pecuniary  embarrassments 
under  which  they  laboured,  a  consideration  of  their  case  was  referred  by 
the  minister  to  parliament,  by  whom  repeated  modifications  were  in- 
troduced into  the  system  of  government.  Thus,  in  1773^  in  Il^^^ssxA 
again  in  1784,  different  devices  were  brought  ioxwacOi,  «xv<\,^\.^Cofc^a^^Jet 
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period,  mTnnf^cnients  wore  ndoptwl,  which  have  till  veiy  lately  hdd 
ji:(K)d;  and  all  the  while  the  valour  of  British  troops,  aided  byaoon- 
cateiLutioii  of  favourable  circuuist^inces,  was  enlarging  the  boundB  of 
the  cmpin^  in  everj'  diicction. 

Meanwhile,  a  stonnof  no  ordinary  kind  was  fast  gathering  inanotlier 
quailer.  The  American  colonists  had  long  complained  that  a  standing 
anny  was  kept  up  among  them,  and  that  the  crown  claimed  the  right  to 
fix  the  amount  of  judges'  salaries,  and  thereby  kept  those  functionaries 
dependent  on  itsc^lf.  \Vhen,  in  addition  to  these  grievances,  restrictifflu 
came  to  be  imposed  upon  their  connnerce,  and  an  attempt  was  openh 
nuide  to  tax  them  at  the  discretion  of  the  liritish  parliament,  a  spirit 
was  roused,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  on  which  the 
king's  mhiisters  had  not  ex)untcd.  The  houses  of  the  distributors  of 
stiunps  were  broken  into  and  pillaged,  and  themselves  treated  with  in- 
sult and  violence ;  a  like  result  followed  after  the  odious  Stomp  Act  had 
given  place  to  the  duties  imposed  on  goods  imported  fix)m  abroad.  Last 
of  all  came  the  attack  on  certain  vessels  loaded  with  tea  in  the  harbour 
of  lioston,  which  induced  the  govenunent  at  home  to  adopt,  without 
further  delay,  a  system  of  vigorous  coercion.  Hence  the  severe  lawi 
which  revoked  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  deprived  Boston 
of  its  privileges  as  a  free  port ;  measures  strong  in  themselves,  no  doubt, 
but  which,  to  produce  any  salutary  effect,  ought  not  to  have  stood  alone 
The  tnith,  however,  is,  that  the  American  chai-acter  was  at  this  period 
very  unfjiirly  estimated  in  the  British  senate.  TTie  people  were  spoken 
of  as  a  vile  race,  fiictious,  yet  cowardly,  to  overcome  whom  nothing  more 
was  required  than  a  show  of  firmness ;  nay,  it  was  more  than  insinuated 
that  the  jealousies  between  the  several  states  were  such  as  to  rehcve 
England  from  the  trouble  of  interference  except  by  enactments.  How 
completely  they  who  held  these  sentiments  were  deceived,  the  lapse 
of  a  short  time  sufliced  to  demonstrate. 

There  had  been  delegates  appointed  from  most  of  the  colonies,  who 
met  and  passed  regulations  for  the  general  management  of  trade.  The 
people  had  been  required  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  foreign  commodities, 
jmd  in  deliance  of  the  allurements  of  custom  and  coxwi  favour,  they  had 
obeyed ;  when  General  Gage,  who  was  now  governor  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  drew  together  three  or  four  regiments  in  Boston,  with  a  view  to  over- 
awe a  place  which  was  not  unfairly  accounted  the  very  focus  of  rebellion. 
Tliis  oecun*ed  in  the  autmnn  of  1774;  and  the  measure  was  esteemed 
prudent,  because  of  the  threatening  attitude  which,  in  vaiious  quarters, 
the  people  had  begun  to  assume.  No  blood  had,  however,  been  shed,  if 
we  except  that  of  a  few  persons  killed  in  a  riot ;  when,  in  the  month 
of  April,  1775,  Gage  detennined  to  destroy  a  magazine  of  warlike  stores, 
which  a  self-elected  body,  called  the  committee  of  supplies,  had  estab- 
lished without  the  town.  There  was  at  this  time  no  house  of  assembly 
sitting,  that  body  having  been  dissolved  by  the  governor ;  nevertheless, 
the  iiidividniih  who  composcOi  \\.  coiv\.\\i\\^<i  \vi  \ftgRX.  ^\.  vi.  ^lace  adlcd 
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Concord ;  and  their  edicts  were  received  as  laws  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province.  Great  indig:nation  was  accordingly  expressed,  as  soon  as  the 
governor's  intentions  became  known,  as  well  as  an  anxiety  that  matters 
should  be  brought  to  an  issue.  The  militia  of  Lexington  and  Concord 
ran  to  arms  ;  and  when  a  detachment  of  British  troops  reached  the  vil- 
lage of  Lexington,  they  found  the  court  house,  and  the  enclosures  near, 
occupied  in  force.  A  skirmish  began,  which  lasted,  with  partial  inter- 
ruptions, during  the  whole  of  the  day ;  and  which,  though  it  did  not 
binder  the  troops  from  executing  their  orders,  compelled  them  to  fight 
their  way  back  to  Boston.  The  list  of  casualties  in  this  encounter  com- 
prised, on  the  side  of  the  king's  soldiers,  sixty-five  men  killed,  and  one 
nuudred  and  eighty  wounded ;  the  loss  to  the  rebels,  who  fought  with 
judgment  from  behind  walls  and  fences,  was  not  so  considerable.  But 
its  consequences  to  both  sides  were  far  more  terrible  than  the  events  of 
the  moment  disclosed.  From  that  time  the  civil  war  began,  and  a  war 
more  ruinous  to  the  lives  and  properties  of  British  subjects  has  happily 
never  been  waged. 

Por  some  time  previous  to  this  collision,  the  heads  of  the  malcontents 
in  America  had  considered  calmly  and  determinately  the  issue  in  which 
events  must  result.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  the  affair  of  Lexington 
made  public  than  a  general  movement  took  place,  and  an  army,  undis- 
ciplined, doubtless,  but  numerous,  resolute,  and  well  armed,  blocked  up 
the  neck  of  land  on  which  Boston  is  situated.  In  other  quarters,  also, 
the  same  spirit  prevailed.  Already  had  many  of  the  governors  of  colo- 
nies been  driven  to  seek  for  safety  on  board  of  ship,  and  the  forts  were 
in  most  places  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  in 
the  country.  Yet  the  commanders  of  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and 
Skenesborough,  permitted  themselves  to  be  surprised;  and  the  rebels 
acquired  confidence,  both  there  and  elsewhere,  from  the  facility  with 
which  their  first  successes  were  obtained. 

It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  England,  that  the  guardians  of  her  colo- 
nial interests  were  almost  all  weak  men,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence 
shamefully  prejudiced.  General  Gage,  in  particular,  was  eminently  ill 
qualified  for  the  part  which  he  had  to  play.  Instead  of  attacking  the 
rebels  at  once,  he  confined  himself  absurdly  to  the  town,  and  although 
his  strength  had  been  increased  by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from 
England,  he  did  not  venture  to  come  to  blows,  till  it  was  discovered,  by 
the  firing  of  a  sloop  of  war  one  morning,  that  the  rebels  had  seized  a 
height  called  Breed's  Hill,  close  to  the  town,  and  were  covering  it  with 
intrenchments.  He  then  attacked  the  enemy's  position,  suffered  fear- 
fully in  the  contest,  but  succeeded  at  last  in  driving  them  fi'om  the 
heights.  This  affair,  which  has  ever  since  been  erroneously  called  the 
battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  cost  the  English  upwards  of  a  thousand  men 
in  killed  and  wounded,  whereas  the  Americans  counted  something  less 
than  five  hundred  in  their  lists  of  both. 

There  were  now  thirteen  colonies  united  in  a  de\fciifiM«L\AWv.\ft  ^&^k^<» 


Iiiimbler  degree  ot  talent  which  is  reqmred  m  sketching  out  it 
of  a  vigorous  aggressive  campaign,  and  of  appointing  competent  i 
to  cany  it  into  eflfect.  A  force,  on  the  contrary,  inadequate  to  tl 
quest  of  America,  was  sent  out  under  incapable  leaders,  to  wage  a 
war,  throughout  which  no  advantages  were  obtained  on  one  | 
the  arena,  without  the  occurrence  of  more  than  counterbalancing 
on  another. 

The  first  decisive  affair  which  befell  in  this  unnatural  strife,  n 
evacuation  of  Boston,  in  March,  1776,  by  General  Howe,  to  whom 
had  resigned  the  command.  After  having  been  kept  for  several  i 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  as  honourable  to  the  besieger  as  it  was  discroi 
to  the  besieged,  Howe  found  his  provisions  fail,  and  withdrew  i 
sequence,  not  to  New  York,  which  was  in  danger,  but  to  Halifax, 
no  enemy  threatened.  This  was  no  sooner  known  to  Washingtoi 
now  commanded  the  insurgent  army,  than,  leaving  a  detachm 
secure  Boston,  he  marched  to  New  York,  of  which,  as  the  feelings 
inhabitants  were  already  enlisted  in  his  favour,  he  at  once  obtaine 
session.  To  fortiiy  Staten  Island,  and  establish  posts  along  the  bi 
the  Hudson,  were  with  him  matters  of  course.  Meanwhile,  an  al 
was  made,  under  the  insurgent  generals,  Montgomeiy  and  Ann 
annex  Canada  to  the  confederacy  by  the  reduction  of  Quebec.  £ 
enterprise,  though  conducted  with  skill,  and  carried  forward  to  ti 
with  unyielding  spirit,  entirely  failed  of  success.  Montgomeiy  wa 
in  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  enter  the  town  by  escalade,  and  the  : 
leaving  upwards  of  four  hundred  men  behind  them,  retreated  acre 
lakes. 

The  summer  of  1776  was  rendered  memorable,  not  only  by  tfa 
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General  Clinton  and  Admiral  Parker,  had  failed  ;  and  there  had  been 
warm  but  indecisive  fighting  in  the  north,  when  a  document  declaratory 
of  the  separation  of  America  from  England  appeared.  It  stated  vaiious 
grounds  of  offence,  besides  appealing  generally  to  those  laws  of  nature 
which  authorize,  according  to  the  logic  of  the  deed,  "  one  people  to  dis- 
solve the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another ;  "  and 
ii  wound  up  by  declaring  that,  "  with  a  firm  reliance  on  Divine  Provi- 
dence, the  Americans  mutually  pledged  to  each  other  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honour."  Thus  from  the  sword,  as  it  had 
already  been  drawn,  was  the  scabbard  cast  away ;  and  there  remained  no 
alternative  between  absolute  success  and  total  discomfitm'e  to  either  of 
the  belligerents. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  the  colonists  had  not  failed  of  producing  an 
impression  both  upon  the  cabinet  and  upon  its  supporters  in  both  houses 
Qf  parliament.  Troops  were  hired  for  service  in  America,  from  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  other  German  princes ;  while  a  body  of 
twenty  thousand  British  soldiers  was  ordered  to  proceed  without  delay 
to  the  same  destination.  Yet  the  2nd  of  August  arrived  ere  the  army 
under  General  Howe  disembarked  on  Long  Island,  and  the  26th  had 
passed  before  any  blow  was  struck.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  how- 
ever, Howe  attacked  Washington  in  his  lines  before  Brooklyn,  and 
obtained  a  signal  success.  Had  he  followed  it  up  with  ordinary  diligence, 
Washington,  with  all  his  forces,  must  have  surrendered ;  instead  of 
which,  he  was  permitted  to  cross  the  estuaiy  that  divides  Staten  Island 
firom  New  York  without  molestation.  He  did  not,  indeed,  attempt  to 
hold  the  city — an  enterprise  to  which  his  numbers  were  incompetent ; 
neither  was  he  rash  enough  to  hazard  a  second  action  on  the  open 
plains ;  but  he  conducted  his  retreat  with  great  skill  and  regularity, 
till  he  had  placed  the  Delaware  between  him  and  his  pursuers.  Never- 
Idieless,  the  results  of  the  campaign  were  in  every  respect  favourable  to 
the  English,  whose  proclamations  brought  over  many  timid  yet  influen- 
tial adherents  from  the  side  of  independence  ;  so  that  when  both  parties 
went  into  quarters,  late  in  December,  there  were  very  few  persons  in 
whom  a  conviction  was  not  excited  that  the  close  of  the  war  could  not 
possibly  be  distant. 

To  ensure  the  full  accomplishment  of  that  anticipation,  no  more  was 
needed  than  an  ordinary  display  of  talent  and  activity  on  the  pai*t  of 
the  British  generals.  The  failure  of  the  attack  upon  Quebec  had  so 
dispirited  the  insurgents  in  the  north,  that  with  great  difficulty  they 
maintained  themselves  on  Lake  Champlain.  In  the  south,  the  royalists 
had  been  for  the  first  two  months  neither  less  numerous  nor  less 
influential  than  the  republicans,  while  the  central  states,  though  bitterly 
hostile  in  their  feelings,  seemed  broken  in  spirit  by  the  reverses  of  their 
army.  But  Howe  fell,  during  the  season  of  repose,  into  innumerable 
errors.  He  scattered  his  troops  along  a  line  of  caivto\ivaaw\&  %<:^  ^-^'s^- 
aive,  as  to  place  one  corps  beyond  the  reach  oi  axrjv^otX.  Ixcyov  ^xnrJOcsk^' 
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and  thus  presented  to  Washington  opportunities  which  he  was  too 
vigilant  not  to  perceive,  and  a  great  deal  too  sagacious  to  neglect.  In 
the  middle  of  winter,  the  Americans  crossed  the  Delaware  on  the  ice, 
suq)rised  and  cut  to  pieces  a  Hessian  brigade,  and  returned  without 
the  loss  of  a  man,  caiiying  nine  hundred  prisoners  along  with  them. 
Immediately  recruits  poured  in  from  all  quarters  to  join  the  lebd 
standard.  Fresh  confidence  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers ;  fresh 
courage  was  assumed  by  the  congress  ;  effects  which  were  not 
diminished  by  the  issue  of  a  second  expedition,  and  a  sharp  though 
doubtful  rencontre  at  Princetown.  Meanwhile  Howe  had  returned  to 
New  York,  where  he  wasted  his  time  in  pursuits  little  creditable  under 
any  circumstances,  and  peculiarly  unfitted  to  his ;  indeed,  it  was  the 
month  of  June,  1777,  ere  he  again  took  the  field,  or  made  the  feeblest 
effort  to  check  the  growing  strength  of  the  enemy. 
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1777  Measures  of  conciliation  towards   Ame- 

rica proposed  by  the  earl  of  Chatham, 
May  80. 

The  Americans  defeated  on  the  Brandy- 
wine,  Sept.  II ;  Philadelphia  evacuated 
by  them,  Sept.  '16. 

—  Convention  of  Saratoga,  Oct.  16,  bv  which 
General  Burgoyne  and  5700  British  troops 
surrendered  un  terms  to  the  American 
general.  Gates,  having  fought  an  inde- 
cisive battle  at  Still-water,  Sept.  19,  and 
been  defeated,  Oct.  8. 

1778  Charles  Linna;us,  the  Swedish  naturalist, 

died,  Jan.  11;  bom  1707. 

Treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,   also  a 

treaty  of  defensive  alliance,  between 
France  and  the  United  States  of  North 
Americii,  signed  at  Paris,  Feb.  6:  noti- 
fied to  Great  Britain,  March  1.3 ;  French 
ambassador  left  London,  March  20. 

The  earl  of  Chatham  seized  with  a  fit 

while  speaking  on  the  American  ques- 
tion in  Uie  House  of  Lords,  April  7 ;  died, 
May  11;  born  1708. 

Voltaire  died,  May  80;  bom  1094. 

Phihidelphia  evacuated   by   the  British, 

June  18. 

Jean  Jacques  Bousseau  ^ed,  July  t\  born 

1711. 


1778  A  French  fleet,  under  the  count  d'Estaiogf 

reached  Sandy  Hook,  July  11;  sailed  for 
Rhode  Island,  July  22,  and  arrived  tho^ 
Aug.  10. 

An  Indecisive  engagement  <^  Brest»  be- 
tween an  English  fleet,  under  Admirsl 
Koppel,  and  a  French  fleet,  under  the 
count  d'Orvilliers,  July  27. 

Dominica  taken  by  the  Frendi,  Sept.  7; 

St.  Pierre  and  Miqneloa,  Sept.  25. 

Pondicherry,  in  the  East  Indies,  taken  by 

the  English,  Oct.  16:  St.  Lucia,  Dee.  11 

1779  William  Warburton,  bishop  of  GHouoester, 

died,  June  7 ;  bom  1709. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  at  London  pre- 
sented a  manifesto,  equivalent  to  a  de- 
claration of  war,  and  announced  his 
immediate  departure.  June  16. 

The  blockade  of  Gibraltar  by  theSponfanrdi 

begun,  June  21 ;  the  fire  of  the  British 
garrison  opened,  Sept.  12. 

St.    Vincent    captured    by  the  Frendi, 

June  17 ;  Grenada,  July  2. 

Stony  Point  retaken  by  the  Amerioani^ 

July  15. 

The  American  flotilla  in  Penobscot  Bsy 

destroyed,  July  80. 

Admiral  Rodney  sailed  Arom  Pmrtsmoath, 

\  D«c.  %\  cw^^aanA.  «^  %\i«nish  squsdroi^ 
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and  convoy,  Jan.  8,  1780;  defeated  a 
Spanish  fleet  under  Don  Juan  de  Lan- 
eara,  Jan.  16;  and  relieved  Gibraltar, 
Jan.  28. 

1779  The  French  and  Americans  repulsed  in 

an  attack  on  Savannah,  Oct.  9. 
I         Dr.  William  Boyce,  the  musician,  died; 
bom  1710. 

1780  Sir  William  Blackstone,  a  jnde^  of  the 

Common  Pleas,  and  author  of  Cbmmen- 
tarit*  on  the  Latot  of  England^  died,  Feb. 
14;  bom  1728. 
—  The  principle  of  the  "armed  neutrality" 
denounced  in  a  declaration  addressed  to 
the  belligerent  powers  by  Russia,  Feb. 
28,  by  Denmark,  July  8,  and  by  Sweden, 
July  21 ;  conventions  for  maintaining  it, 
signed  by  Russia,  with  Denmark,  at  Co* 
penhagen,  July  9 ;  with  Sweden,  Aug.  1 ; 
with  Holland,  Jan.  8, 1781 ;  with  Prussia, 
May  8;  the  emperor  acceding  to  the 


principle  and  measures  of  Russia,  Oct.  9 ; 

with  Portugal,  July  13, 1782 ;  and  with 

the  Two  Sicilies,  Feb.  10,  1788;  at  St. 

Petersburg. 
1780  Preparations  made  by  Hyder  All  for  war 

with  the  English,  in  Mysore,  March. 
Capitulation  of  Charleston,  the  capital  of 

South  Carolina,  to  the  British,  May  IS. 
A  petition  of  the  Protestant  Association, 

for  the  repeal  of  an  act  passed  the  last 

session  in  ravonr  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 

presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 

Lord  George  Gordon,  June  2 ;  riots  broke 

out  in  London,  and  continued  till  June 

8. 
John  Bell,  of  Antermony,  the  traveller  in 

Russia  and  China,  died,  July  1;  born 

1691. 
A  French   squadron  arrived  <^  Rhode 

Island  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  6000 

men,  July  10. 


TT  was  late  before  the  campaign  of  1777  opened.  When,  however, 
■■-  military  operations  did  begin,  they  began  on  a  scale  of  increased 
magnitude,  because  the  government  saw  that  the  feelings  of  France 
and  Spain  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents ;  and  they  resolved 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  ere  a  more  active  co-operation  should  be  af- 
forded. With  this  view  a  plan  was  arranged  for  securing  by  the  Hud- 
son or  North  River,  a  direct  communication  between  Canada  and  New 
York, — a  scheme  which,  if  successful,  would,  it  was  presmned,  facilitate 
the  subjugation  in  detail  of  the  disaffected  provinces.  To  General 
Burgoyne,  himself  the  author  of  the  project,  was  intrusted  the  office  of 
carrying  it  into  effect.  There  were  placed  under  his  orders  seven 
thousand  men, — the  very  choicest  of  the  British  and  German  soldiery, 
while  the  addition  of  a  corps  of  Canadians  and  a  body  of  Indians  swelled 
his  whole  army  to  ten  thousand.  With  these  he  took  the  field  in 
July;  and  after  driving  the  Ajnericans  from  Ticonderoga,  and  pos- 
sessing himself  of  Fort  Edward,  which  they  made  no  attempt  to  defend, 
he  prepared  to  force  a  passage  for  himself  through  the  wilderness,  as 
far  as  Albany. 

Meanwhile  General  Howe  had  assembled  his  troops  in  New  Jersey, 
where  he  carried  on  for  many  weeks  an  unprofitable  war  of  marches. 
Being  unable,  however,  to  force  his  vigilant  antagonist  to  action,  he 
withdrew  within  the  lines  of  New  York,  where  he  soon  afterwards 
embarked  about  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  sailed  first  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Delaware,  and  eventually  to  the  Chesapeak.  His  avowed  object  was 
to  create  a  diversion  in  Burgoyne's  favour,  by  drawing  off  the  Ame- 
rican army  for  the  defence  of  Philadelphia ;  and  he  so  far  succeeded, 
that  Washington  broke  up  hastily  from  his  camp  at  Middlebrook,  and 
marched  to  a  new  position  on  the  Brandy  wine  Creek;  but  from  the 
force  which  had  been  collected  to  oppose  Burgoyne  under  General 
Gates,  and  which  blocked  up  the  way  between  Fort  Edward  and 
Albany,  not  a  man  was  recalled.  On  the  contrary,  the  strength  of  the 
rebels  increased  from  hour  to  hour,  while  that  of  the  m\«Ldj«^  ^^^ 
in  an  almost  eguaJ  proportion  diminished ;   l\ie  eSecX.  ^^^-^  ^1  "Ossa 
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severe  hardships  which  they  were  unavoidably  called  upon  to  endure, 
and  partly  of  the  weakness  and  general  misconduct  of  their  leaden. 
After  having  expended  the  whole  of  the  open  season  in  accomplishing 
a  march  from  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain  to  a  place  called  Still-water; 
after  having  sacrificed  two  divisions  of  his  best  troops  in  a  vaio  attempt 
to  surprise  an  American  magazine ;  after  ha\dng  ascertained  that  a 
detached  force  under  Colonel  St.  Leger  had  been  defeated,  and  that 
Fort  Oswego  on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  not  taken,  Burgoyne  found  him- 
self in  a  situation  which  left  to  him  no  alternative  between  a  complete 
victory  or  total  annihilation.  He  fought  two  brave  battles ;  the  firet  at 
Still-water,  the  last  at  Saratoga, — and,  being  worsted  in  both,  snzrai- 
dered  himself  and  his  troops  as  prisoners  on  capitulation. 

The  loss  of  this  fine  corps,  on  whose  services  so  much  reliance  had 
been  placed,  w«is  in  no  degree  compensated  by  the  defeat  of  Washing 
ton  at  Brandywine ;  and  the  subsequent  occupation,  afl«r  a  second  affair 
at  Germantown,  of  Philadelphia  by  Howe's  army.  Howe  established 
himself  in  the  town  for  the  winter,  and  there  pursued,  as  if  in  profound 
peace,  his  customary  amusements.  Meanwhile  intelligence  of  the,siu^ 
render  of  Burgoyne  was  carried  to  Europe,  where  at  all  the  courts,  but 
especially  those  of  London  and  Paris,  it  produced  the  most  stirring 
effect.  The  French  government,  which  had  neither  forgotten  nor  for- 
given the  disgraces  and  misfortunes  of  the  former  war,  listened  to  the 
tale  with  delight.  They  had  long  opened  their  harbours  to  American 
cruisers,  and  afforded  a  ready  market  for  the  sale  of  American  prizes ; 
they  now  turned  a  favourable  ear  to  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  had  been  commissioned  to  solicit  a  recognition  of  American  inde- 
pendence, and  to  negotiate  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  between 
the  two  countries.  This  proceeding,  to  conceal  which  very  little  care 
was  taken,  tended  in  no  degree  to  lighten  the  anxiety  of  the  British 
cabinet.  Still  Lord  North  determined  to  persevere.  He  first  brought 
in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  Tea  Act ;  and  issued  instructions  to 
concede  to  the  colonies  the  whole  of  their  original  demands ;  but  find- 
ing that  measures  of  conciliation  were  now  out  of  season,  he  resolved 
to  put  forth  the  whole  strength  of  the  country  in  the  struggle.  War 
was  declared  against  France ;  and  the  utmost  exertions  were  made  to 
equip  such  a  fieet  as  might  ensure  to  England  at  its  commencement  her 
usual  superiority  at  sea. 

The  military  events  of  1778  were  not  very  important,  either  in 
Europe  or  America.  On  the  27th  of  July,  a  British  fleet  of  thirty  sail, 
under  Admiral  Keppel,  engaged  off  Brest  thirty -two  ships  of  superior 
force,  when  many  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides,  but  victory  declaied 
for  neither.  Meanwhile  a  second  French  squadron,  under  the  count 
d'Estaing,  which  had  sailed  from  Toulon  with  troops  early  in  April, 
arrived,  without  having  sustained  any  damage,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware.  It  was  the  object  of  that  expedition  to  block  up  the  Eng* 
"^et  in  the  river,  and  so  g\\e\.oN^«c&\ttsv^wv^^m>\^^^^8^^ 
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by  land,  as  might  enable  him  to  act  on  the  offensive.  But  the  English 
government,  which  had  from  the  first  anticipated  some  such  movement, 
was  not  taken  by  surprise.  Orders  had  been  enrly  issued  to  evacuate 
Philadelphia,  and  to  concentrate  both  the  fleet  and  the  army  at  New 
York  ;  and  General  Clinton,  on  whom  ^e  command  devolved,  in  con- 
sequence of  Howe's  resignation,  was  not  loth  to  obey.  When,  there- 
fore, d'Estaing,  whom  a  long  series  of  baMng  winds  had  detained,  made 
his  appearance  in  July,  there  was  not  an  English  pennant  flying  in  the 
river,  nor  an  English  soldier  within  miles  of  the  place.  The  retreat  of 
Clinton,  conducted  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  had  been  attended  with 
various  skirmishes,  in  most  of  which  the  discipline  and  valour  of  the 
British  troops  prevailed ;  neither  his  future  operations,  however,  nor 
those  of  the  other  actors  in  the  strife,  were  marked  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  summer  by  any  great  incident.  At  sea,  Howe  and 
d'Estaing  jealously  observed  one  another,  till  a  storm  damaged  both 
fleets,  and  compelled  them  to  refit.  On  shore,  many  petty  operations, 
some  of  them  more  remarkable  for  barbarity  than  courage,  wore  out  the 
season.  Such  enterprises,  however,  contributed  in  no  degree  to  affect 
the  issue  of  a  war  which,  it  became  more  and  more  evident,  was  only 
just  beginning,  and  out  of  which  the  most  sanguine  scarcely  ventured 
any  longer  to  expect  that  Great  Britain  would  be  able  to  extricate  her- 
seLf,  except  with  dishonour. 

Weary  of  the  burdens  which  so  unsatisfactory  a  contest  imposed  upon 
them,  there  were  not  wanting  individuals  in  both  houses  of  parliament 
who  began  already  to  advocate  the  wisdom  of  purchasing  peace,  even 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  American  independence.  So  early,  indeed, 
as  the  7th  of  Apnl,  1778,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  while  supporting  an 
address  to  the  throne,  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  measure.  He 
described  it  as  not  only  politic  but  just,  as  not  only  just  but  necessary ; 
and  as  notice  had  been  given  of  his  intentions,  there  was  a  very  full 
assemblage  of  peers  to  listen  to  his  oratory.  Among  others,  William 
Pitt,  now  earl  of  Chatham,  had  resolved  to  attend ;  and  was  led  into  the 
house  supported  on  one  side  by  his  son,  on  the  other  by  his  son-in-law. 
Lord  Mahon.  From  the  first  he  had  protested  against  the  system  of 
policy  pursued  towards  the  colonies,  and,  in  language  often  too  unmea- 
sured, had  foretold  in  what  they  must  end.  He  now  rose,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  duke  of  Richmond's  address,  to  denounce  both  its  spirit 
and  its  object.  "  I  rejoice,"  said  he,  "  that  the  grave  has  not  closed 
upon  me,  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dismem- 
berment of  this  ancient  and  noble  monarchy.  Pressed  down  as  I  am  by 
a  load  of  infirmity,  I  am  little  able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  most 
perilous  conjuncture ;  but,  my  lords,  while  I  have  sense  and  memory, 
I  will  never  consent  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the  nation  by  an  igno- 
minious surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest  possessions.  Shall  a  people 
so  lately  the  terror  of  the  world,  now  fall  prostrate  befoie  t\3L<2.  \sKSS5fi&  ^*l 
Bourbon  ?     Is  it  possible  ?    I  am  not,  1  couiess,  \n^  \i&aYcafc^  ^^  ^^«^ 
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resources  of  this  kingdom ;  but  I  tiiist  it  has  still  sufficient  to  miiiTifaMn 
its  just  rights,  though  I  know  them  not.  Any  state,  my  lords,  is  better 
than  despair.  Let  us  at  last  make  one  effort,  and  if  we  must  fall,  let  us 
fall  like  men."  The  duke  of  Eichmond  then  appealed  to  the  venerable 
nobleman,  to  point  out  how  the  Americans  were  to  be  persuaded  to  n- 
nounce  their  claims  ;  "  because,"  continued  he,  "  if  the  noble  earl  Mia 
this,  no  man  need  attempt  it."  Immediately  Lord  Chatham  rose  again ; 
but,  ere  a  w^ord  was  uttered,  he  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and 
fell  to  the  ground  in  a  fit.  The  house  was  immediately  cleared.  Chat- 
ham was  conveyed  home,  and  on  the  11th  of  May  he  expired.  His 
remains  were  honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  his  debts  paid  by  the 
nation,  and  an  annuity  of  four  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  cinl  M 
was  settled  on  the  earldom. 

In  1779,  Spain,  as  had  for  some  time  been  apprehended,  made  com- 
mon  cause  with  France  and  America;  and  a  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleet  rode  triumphant  in  the  Channel,  blockading  that  of  Eng- 
land in  the  harbour,  and  threatening  a  descent  upon  the  coasts.  This 
was  followed  by  a  close  investment  of  Gibraltar  by  sea  and  land ;  while 
at  home,  discontents  from  various  causes  burst  forth  here  and  there, 
which  were  not  repressed  till  after  serious  injury  had  been  done,  both 
to  the  moral  character  of  the  people,  and  the  influence  of  their  rulers. 
The  passing  of  a  bill  in  favour  of  the  English  Eoman  Catholics  induced 
some  gentlemen  in  Scotland  to  propose  its  extension  to  that  country  in 
the  ensuing  session.  Immediately  the  populace  took  the  alarm,  and 
there  were  mobs  both  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  which  burned 
Catholic  chapels,  destroyed  houses  belonging  to  Catholic  individuals, 
and  committed  other  excesses.  Not  daring  to  oppose  so  decided  a  dis- 
play of  popular  feeling,  the  minister  abandoned  his  design ;  which  he 
was  the  more  ready  to  do  in  consequence  of  the  feverish  and  unsettled 
state  of  Ireland.  The  sole  link  of  connexion,  indeed,  between  the  two 
islands,  consisted  in  those  families  of  English  descent  whom  different 
sovereigns  had  settled  as  colonists  in  Ireland,  and  of  whom  very  few 
had  as  yet  learned  to  look  upon  themselves  except  as  tenants  of  their 
lands  and  honours  by  right  of  their  swords.  Hence,  in  all  its  enact- 
ments, the  Irish  parliament,  a  body  proverbially  corrupt  and  sub- 
servient, had  looked  only  to  the  promotion  of  English  interests,  or  had 
submitted  without  a  murmur  to  regulations  emanating  from  that  in 
London,  which  imposed  the  most  iniquitous  and  impolitic  restrictions 
on  every  branch  of  Irish  commerce.  The  consequence  was,  that  a 
people,  between  whom  and  their  national  leaders  no  cordiality  pre- 
vailed, put  themselves  without  hesitation  into  the  hands  of  demagogues 
and  Popish  priests,  who  wi'ought  upon  their  prejudices,  as  well  dvil  as 
religious,  and  prepared  them  for  any  attempt  which  it  might  be  es- 
teemed safe  to  make. 

The  dread  of  a  French  invasion  had  induced  the  government  to  sanc- 
tj'on  the  arming  of  the  wYiole  oi  W^  T£VQ\a  ^o^xsiiaJCtfscL  ^1  \»ia3ad^  and 
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for  a  wlvile  they  met,  were  trained  in  military  exercises,  and  returned 
peaceably  home  again,  at  the  seasons  appointed  by  the  constituted 
authorities,  and  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  officers.  The  volunteers, 
however,  became  gradually  aware  that  their  fate  was  in  their  own  hands ; 
that  now,  if  at  no  previous  period,  they  were  in  a  condition  to  give  the 
law ;  and  that  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had  obtained  a  full 
redress  of  all  their  giievances  would  be  to  commit  treason  against  them- 
selves and  against  their  children.  Eighty  thousand  armed  men  de- 
manded a  free  parliament,  with  the  repeal  of  certain  obnoxious  laws 
relating  to  the  trade  of  the  country;  and  well  it  was  for  the  united 
kingdom  that  they  demanded  no  more.  Their  requests  were  granted, 
and  a  cloud  which  threatened  at  one  moment  to  bring  ruin  upon  the 
empire,  passed  away  without  bm'sting. 

The  aifairs  of  Ireland  were  yet  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  when  London 
itself  bec-ame  the  scene  of  a  disturbance,  to  which,  on  account  of  the  vio- 
lence which  accompanied  it,  and  the  imbecility  displayed  by  the  govern- 
ment, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  exact  parallel  in  the  annals  of  any 
civilized  city.  Lord  George  Gordon,  the  brother  of  the  duke  of  Gordon, 
a  man  vain,  cunning,  enthusiastic,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, succeeded  in  raising  a  cry  against  the  encroachments  of  Popery, 
for  which  there  was  no  just  ground.  This  appeal  was  responded  to, 
first  in  Scotland,  and  by  and  by,  with  similar  results,  in  the  capital.  At 
the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  whom  he  assembled  in  St.  George's 
Fields,  he  marched  to  present  a  petition  against  the  obnoxious  measure 
to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  he  took  care  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
the  mob,  by  repeating,  from  time  to  time,  the  substance  of  speeches 
delivered,  and  giving  the  names  of  the  speakers.  No  sooner  was  it  made 
known  to  the  people,  that  the  petition  had  been  rejected  by  a  large 
majority,  than  they  exhibited  violent  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction.  The 
magistrates  and  military  interfered ;  but  the  latter  having  been  with- 
drawn, with  a  view  of  conciliation,  the  people  hurried  off  in  a  body  to 
Golden  Square  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  they  demolished  two 
Popish  chapels ;  after  which  they  dispersed.  But  on  the  mon-ow  new 
crowds  came  together,  many  private  houses  were  demolished,  Newgate 
was  burst  open,  the  prisoners  set  free,  and  the  building  consumed  with 
fire.  Then  were  the  spirit-cellars  and  wine-shops  ransacked,  while 
ruffians,  inflamed  to  madness  by  strong  liquor,  carried  fire,  havoc,  and 
confusion  into  all  quarters  of  the  city.  At  length  the  authorities,  who 
appeared  for  a  time  to  be  wholly  unnerved,  called  out  the  troops.  By  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  the  rioters  were  dispersed ;  and  the  tumult  was 
put  down  at  the  expense  of  some  hundreds  of  lives,  besides  a  large 
amount  of  property  pillaged  or  destroyed.  For  the  share  which  he  had 
in  exciting  this  disturbance.  Lord  George  Gordon  was  committed  to  the 
Tower;  and  escaped  further  punishment  only  in  consequence  of  the 
impossibility  of  convicting  him  of  the  crime  of  treason » on  whick  chsaxs^ 
he  stood  accused. 
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While  these  events  were  in  progress  at  home,  Sir  William  Clinton 
conducted  the  war  in  America  with  the  same  absence  both  of  vigour  and 
of  consistency  which  had  characterized  the  proceedings  of  Greoeral 
Howe.  Al'ter  wasting  the  summer  of  1779  in  fruitless  excursions  from 
New  York,  he  undertook,  in  1780,  an  expedition  to  South  Carolina,  of 
the  capital  of  which  he  made  himself  master,  after  a  gallant  defence  of 
nearly  two  months.  This  done,  he  resigned  the  command  in  the  south 
to  Lord  Cornwallis,  who,  with  very  inadequate  means,  reduced  the  pro- 
vince to  obedience,  after  defeating  the  insurgents  in  several  encoimters^ 
particularly  at  Camden,  on  its  northern  border.  In  this  by  far  the 
most  active  of  all  the  campaigns  throughout  the  war,  Cornwallis  was 
ably  supported  by  Colonel  Tarleton,  a  dashing  leader  of  a  corps  of  par- 
tisans, and  a  skilful  chief  in  light  warfare.  But  the  events  which 
rendered  that  summer  peculiarly  memorable,  were  of  a  more  private 
nature  than  the  feats  of  armies,  though  equally  deserving  narration. 


What  scheme  for  crushing  the  rebellion  was 

devised  by  General  Burgoyue  P 
How  did  he  carry  it  into  execution  ? 
How  did  Howe  employ  his  forces  ? 
What  effect  was  produced  in  France  by  the 

capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army  ? 
What  attempts  at  conciliation  were  now  made  P 
What  engagement  took  place  with  the  French  ? 
What  was  the  object  of  the  French  expedition 

to  America  P 
What  was  its  result  ? 
How  was  the  rest  of  the  year  passed  ? 


What  propositi(m  was  inade  by  the  Dulw  of 
Richmond  in  the  House  of  Loras? 

By  whom  and  on  what  grounds  was  It  OjppamAf 

Relate  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Chatham. 

When  did  Spain  Join  the  Americans  ? 

What  discontents  arose  at  home  P 

What  is  stated  of  the  condition  of  Ireland? 

What  resulted  firom  the  embodying  of  tlie  IriA 
volunteers  ? 

What  gave  rise  to  the  riots  in  Ii<md<m-P 

How  were  they  suppressed  P 

What  is  stated  of  the  war  in  Amerioa  P 


SECTION  IV.    A.D.  1780—1783. 

CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIGNS. 


BBITAIir. 


[George  III., 
1760.] 


TILUrCB. 


[Louis  XVI., 
1774.J 


aSBMAITY. 


[Josepli  II., 
1765] 


sPAiir. 


[Charles 
III.,  1759.] 


BUSSLi.. 


[Catherine 
II.,  1762.] 


PBVSSTjL. 


[Frederic 
II.,  1740.] 


PAPil 

STATES. 


[Pius  VL, 
1775.] 


1780  Major  John  Andr^,  a  British  ofScer,  cap- 

tured by  the  Americans,  Sept.  2.S,  and 
hanged  as  a  spy,  at  Tappan,  Oct.  2 ;  his 
body  disinterred,  brought  to  England, 
and  laid  in  Westminster  Abbe^,  1824. 

^—  War  declared  by  Great  Britain  against 
Holland,  Deo.  20. 

^—  James  Harris,  of  Salisbury,  the  philolo- 
gist, died,  Dec.  22 ;  bom  1709. 

— —  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  the  physician,  died, 
Dec.  26;  born  1712. 

1781  Capture  of  St.  Eustatius,  in   the   West 

Indies,  from  the  Dutch,  by  Admiral  Rod- 
ney, Feb.  8:  its  recapture  by  the  French, 
Nov.  26. 

*r—  The  planet  Uranus,  or  Georgium  Sidus, 
discovered  by  Herschel,  March  LS. 

— —  The  Americans,  under  General  Green,  de- 
feated by  the  British  under  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, at  Guildford,  March  25. 

— —  Gibraltar  relieved  by  Admiral  Darby 
(who  sailed  from  Portsmouth  March  18), 
April  12. 

— —  The  British,  under  Lord  Rawdon,  defeated 
by  the  Americans  under  General  Green, 
in  South  Carolina,  April  25. 

— —  Pensacola,  the  capital  of  West  Florida, 
captured  by  the  Spaniards,  May  9  \  To- 
bago  by  the  French,  June  2. 


1781  The  Dutch,  under  Admiral  Zontman,  da- 

feated  by  the  English  under  Adminl 
Parker,  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  Aug.  6. 

Arrival  of  a  combined  Frendi  and  IHpan* 

ish  force  at  Minorca,  Aug.  19;  eorrendfr 
of  Fort  St.  Philip,  Feb.  5,  1782. 

Surrender  of  the  British  undenr  Lord  Cora* 

wallis,  in  York  Town,  to  tlie  Americaui 
and  French,  Oct.  19. 

Sunday  Schools  first  established. 

Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  c<m- 

tinned  till  three  years'  notice  after  Lady^ 
day,  1791. 

— —  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  continued 
till  three  years'  notice  after  Aug.  1, 1812. 

Watt's  double-acting  steam-engine  com- 
pleted. 

1782  An  address  to  the  king  for  the  discon* 

tinuance  of  offensive  war  in  North  Ame* 
rica,  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
Feb.  27 ;  a  resolution,  that  whoever  ad- 
vised his  nr^jesty  to  continue  it  should 
be  regarded  as  a  public  enemy,  Mardi  4. 

Lord  North's  ministry  dissolved,  Mardi 

20 :  succeeded  by  that  o(  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham. 
>  The  French  fleet  under  Comte  de  Qtmiici 
(^ete'aXcid  bY  the  English  under  Admiru 
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1782  Metastasio,  the  Italian  poet,  died,  April 

12 ;  born  1698. 
— —  Richard  Wilson,  the  painter,  died.  May; 

born  1718. 
^—  Admiral  Kempenfeldt  sunk  in  the  Boyal 

George,  line-of-battle  ship,  off  Spithead, 

Aug.  29. 

■  Gibraltar   nnsuccessfully   bombarded  by 

the  French  and  Spaniards,  Sept.  18;  re- 
lieved by  Admiral  Lord  Howe  (who  had 
sailed  from  Portsmouth,  Sept.  11),  Oct. 
11—18;  the  siege  terminated  by  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms,  Feb.  2, 1788. 

■  The  intention  of  recognising   the  inde- 

pendeRce  of  the  United  States  of  North 


America  declared  by  the  British  cabinet» 
Sept.  24. 

1782  Provisional  articles  of  peace  between 
Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  signed  at  Paris,  Nov.  80. 

Henry  Home,  Lord  Karnes,  died,  Dec.  27 ; 

bom  1696. 

^—  Balloon  inflated  with  heated  air,  con- 
structed by  the  brothers  Stephen  and 
Joseph  Moutgolfier,  in  France;  first 
public  experiment  made  at  Anoonay, 
near  Lyons,  June  5, 1788. 

1788  Preliminaries  of  peace  between  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  France,  and  Spain,  signed  at 
Versailles,  Jan.  20. 


'PHERE  was  in  the  insurgent  service  a  general  officer  named  Arnold,  a 
-*•  man  of  tried  courage  and  more  than  ordinary  talents,  whom  a  court- 
martial  found  guilty  on  a  charge  of  peculation,  and  sentenced  to  receive 
a  reprimand  from  the  commander-in-chief.  Proud,  violent,  and  jealous, 
Arnold  never  forgave  this  treatment,  which,  whether  merited  or  not,  he 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  General  Washington  ;  indeed,  the  sense  of 
private  \vrong  so  completely  overcame  every  other  feeling,  that  he  began 
immediately  to  intrigue  with  Sir  William  Clinton.  At  this  time  the 
British  and  American  armies  lay  in  position ;  the  one  within  the  lines  of 
King's-bridge,  and  the  intrenchments  at  New  York ;  the  other  among 
the  strong  ground  which  stretches  from  the  Hudson  on  the  left  to  the 
mountains  on  the  right.  Of  the  latter  position  the  key  was  West  Point, 
a  strong  redoubt  planted  above  the  western  edge  of  the  river,  upon  a 
route  perfectly  inaccessible  except  by  one  narrow  causeway.  It  so  fell 
out  that  Arnold,  whom  Washington  greatly  desired  to  conciliate,  was 
nominated,  at  his  own  desire,  to  the  command  at  West  Point.  His 
design  in  seeking  this  charge  was,  that  he  might  betray  it  to  the  English, 
and  thereby  enable  them  at  once  to  turn  the  American  lines,  and  open 
out  a  safe  and  direct  communication  by  water  with  Canada.  Many  notes 
and  messages  had  passed  between  West  Point  and  New  York,  which, 
however,  left  certain  articles  to  be  arranged  on  Arnold's  part,  so  delicate 
in  their  nature,  as  well  as  so  complex,  that  a  formal  interview  between 
him  and  some  one  possessing  the  confidence  of  General  Clinton,  was  held 
to  be  necessary.  Major  Andr6,  a  high-spirited  and  accomplished  young 
officer,  who  acted  as  quarter-master-general  to  the  English  army,  volun- 
teered to  meet  General  Arnold,  and  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  With  this 
view  he  embarked  on  board  a  sloop  of  war,  called  the  Vulture,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  an  anchorage  about  twelve  miles  below  West  Point ;  whence 
it  was  arranged  that  he  shoidd  be  conveyed  by  a  boat  to  a  convenient 
place  upon  the  beach,  and  there  hold  his  conference  with  Arnold. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  September,  a  boat  rowed  by  four  country- 
people  came  alongside  the  Vulture ;  and  Andre,  dressed  in  his  uniform 
as  an  English  officer,  stepped  into  it.  He  was  carried  to  the  appointed 
spot,  where  Arnold  met  him ;  but  for  some  reason  or  another,  which 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  Arnold  declined  to  enter  upon 
business  there,  and  insisted  upon  his  going  to  the  house  oC  o\«.  ^\si^^ 
a  stanch  loyalist,  who  occupied  a  farm  wilUm  l\ve  \vftfe^  q^  X)a&  ksx^wsa^ 
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army.  Andr^  spent  that  night  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  in  Smith's 
house,  at  the  close  of  which  he  expressed  an  anxiety  to  return ;  and 
Arnold  having  furnished  him  with  plans  and  other  necessary  docoments, 
the  confederates  parted.  A  serious  difficulty  had  however  arisen. 
The  boatmen  refused  to  take  Andr6  off;  inasmuch  as  the  Vultore, 
having  been  fired  upon  from  a  battery  on  shore,  had  been  compelled  to 
shift  her  station,  and  all  their  efforts  to  procure  fresh  rowers  failed. 
After  a  good  deal  of  uneasy  consultation,  it  was  determined  that  Andre 
should  return  to  New  York  by  land — a  hazardous  step  at  the  best ;  and 
particularly  distasteful  to  Andre,  who  had  never  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility of  his  being  thrown  into  a  situation  which  could  expose  him  to  the 
hazard  of  being  mistaken  for  a  spy. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  supply  the  young  soldier  withsndi 
a  disguise  as  might  insure  to  him  an  unchallenged  passage  beyond  the 
outposts.  Mr.  Smith  accordingly  lent  him  a  great  coat,  which  he  drew 
on  over  his  uniform,  and  Arnold  made  out  a  pass  for  John  Anderson, 
under  which  name,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Smith  on  horseback,  he  left  the 
guards,  and  even  the  outermost  sentinels  behind.  But  he  had  not  long 
parted  from  Smith,  and  was  already  within  a  short  distance  of  the  British 
picquets,  when  three  American  stragglers  met  him,  and  one  seizing  hii 
reins,  insisted  on  carrying  him  back,  that  he  might  be  examined  by  the 
officer  on  duty.  Had  Andre  possessed  the  presence  of  mind  whidi  on 
other  occasions  seems  to  have  been  habitual  to  him,  he  might  haye 
eluded  even  this  danger,  pressing  as  it  was,  for  his  passport  signed  by 
Arnold  was  in  his  pocket ;  unfortunately,  however,  being  misled  by  a 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  that  "  they  belonged  to  down 
below,"  he  exclaimed,  "  And  so  do  I,  I  am  a  British  officer  !  "  In  a 
moment  he  became  their  prisoner ;  for  they  rejected  the  offer  of  his  purse, 
his  watch,  and  other  property ;  and  being  carried  by  them  into  the 
thicket,  he  was  searched,  and  his  whole  plot  discovered. 

To  conduct  him  back  to  the  nearest  outpost,  and  hand  him  over, 
with  his  papers  and  plans  as  they  were  found,  was  the  duty  of  these 
three  stragglers  ;  and  they  discharged  it  faithfully.  Andr^,  therefore, 
felt  that  Ms  doom  was  sealed ;  yet  the  conviction  seems  to  have  restored 
to  him  a  perfect  self-possession,  which  he  exercised  in  an  endeavour  to 
save  Arnold.  Before  the  American  officer.  Colonel  Jameson,  into  whose 
hands  he  fell,  found  leisure  to  examine  his  papers,  he  persuaded  him 
to  despatch  an  express  to  General  Arnold,  with  intelligence  that  John 
Anderson  was  taken.  Arnold  lost  not  a  moment  in  providing  for  his 
own  safety.  He  fled  on  the  instant ;  and,  escaping  on  board  of  the 
Vulture,  was  conveyed  to  New  York  ere  his  absence  from  West  Point 
had  been  discovered.  Meanwhile  Andr6,  being  marched  back  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  American  army,  underwent  a  third  examination, 
during  which  he  frankly  acknowledged  both  the  business  on  which  he 
had  come,  and  the  regret  which  he  experienced  at  its  failure.  He  was 
forthwith  committed  to  close  arcesV*,  'occv^  ^  c,wfl\.-\!assNM^  sum* 
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moned,  he  was  tried  as  a  spy,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  suffer 
death. 

Between  the  period  of  Andre's  capture  and  the  execution  of  this 
sentence,  there  was  an  interval  of  a  week,  during  which  an  event  oc- 
curred not  unworthy  of  mention.  Washington  had  several  agents  in 
New  York,  from  whom  he  received  letters,  which  announced  that 
Arnold's  treachery  was  shared  with  other  officers  of  rank,  and  par- 
ticularly with  one  in  whom  he  greatly  confided.  The  general  became 
very  uneasy  :  he  was  anxious  also  to  save  Andre,  if  possible ;  and  he 
conceived  that  there  was  but  one  method  of  accomplishing  this  object, 
as  well  as  of  satisfying  his  own  mind  on  other  heads,  namely,  by  getting 
Arnold  again  into  his  power.  With  this  view  he  sent  for  Major  Jjce, 
the  active  and  intelligent  commander  of  a  distinguished  regiment  of 
light  horse,  and,  explaining  to  him  his  object,  demanded  to  be  informed, 
"whether  fix)m  his  corps  an  agent  could  be  supplied,  to  whom  so  delicate 
.  a  trust  might  be  safely  confided.  Now  Washington's  device  went  so  far 
^as  to  require  from  his  agent  a  pretended  desertion  to  the  enemy — a 
desertion  adventured  upon  in  the  sight,  as  it  were,  of  his  own  people, 
and  absolutely  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life ;  this  accomplished,  the 
agent  was  required  to  hold  a,  confidential  correspondence  with  both 
friends  and  foes,  keeping  each  in  ignorance  that  the  other  was  trusted ; 
he  was  to  watch  Arnold's  movements,  and  seize  and  bring  him  away 
alive  from  the  heart  of  a  city  full  of  British  troops.  Not  every  man  is 
qualified  for  such  an  office ;  and  very  few,  however  competent,  would 
be  likely,  of  their  own  accord,  to  undertake  it ;  yet  Lee  found  a  man,  a 
serjeant-major  in  his  own  regiment,  named  Champe,  who,  after  some 
hours  spent  in  weighing  the  dangers  against  the  chances  of  success,  con- 
sented to  play  the  perilous  game. 

The  outposts  of  the  American  army  were  held  at  that  time  by  Lee's 
cavalry ;  and  in  Lee's  tent,  an  hour  before  midnight,  the  discussion  took 
place,  which  ended  in  Champe's  announcing  his  determination  to  incur 
the  risk.  So  far  the  adventurer  possessed  some  advantages ;  but  the 
distance  between  the  two  armies  was  great,  and  the  whole  of  the  neutral 
ground  was  liable  to  be  visited  by  patrols,  besides  being  constantly  over- 
spread by  hosts  of  stragglers.  Champe,  however,  entreating  his  com- 
manding officer  to  withhold  pursuit  as  long  as  possible,  made  up  his 
mind  to  face  these  dangers.  He  accepted  three  guineas,  as  a  protection 
against  want,  set  his  own  watch  by  that  of  his  colonel,  quitted  the  tent 
without  taking  any  written  paper  of  security  in  case  of  capture,  and 
seizing  his  cloak,  valise,  and  orderly-book,  buckled  them  upon  his 
horse ;  he  then  silently  drew  the  animal  from  its  picquet,  and,  com- 
mending himself  to  the  care  of  Providence,  set  forward. 

Lee,  anxious  and  uncomfortable,  threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  where 
he  had  not  lain  many  minutes,  when  the  captain  of  the  day  broke  in  to 
announce  to  him  that  there  was  treason  abroad.     A  ds^L^QCstv  V^^  \vi^ 
been  met  hy  a  patrol,  and  instead  of  anawermg  -wVieii  OasS^ewi^^^^^ 
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struck  spurs  into  his  horse  and  galloped  off.  There  was  no  possibilitj. 
of  mistaking  to  whom  this  report  related ;  nevertheless,  Lee  put  a  thou- 
sand questions  to  the  officer,  of  which  the  sole  object  was  to  gain  time, 
and  thereby  afford  the  fugitive  a  better  chance  of  escaping ;  bat  at 
last  it  became  necessary  to  order  out  a  party  in  pursuit,  and  a  strong 
patrol  quitted  the  camp  a  few  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock.  On  went 
the  pursuers,  tracking  the  course  of  the  fugitive  by  the  prints  of  his 
horse's  hoofs  in  the  moist  soil ;  for  a  shower  had  fallen  since  Champe 
quitted  the  camp,  and  all  the  horses  of  Lee's  regiment  were  shod  alike. 
So  long  as  darkness  continued,  their  pace  was  necessarily  slow ;  when 
the  day  dawned  they  took  up  the  trail  more  easily,  and  gained  upon  it 
At  length,  on  ascending  an  eminence,  the  deserter  was  seen,  riding  in 
the  plain  beneath  at  about  half  a  mile's  distance.  Champe  beheld  the 
patrol  at  the  same  instant  when  he  became  visible  to  them ;  and  he  was 
not  ignorant  that  more  than  life  was  at  issue,  should  he  fall  into  their 
hands.  But  it  was  only  by  turning  suddenly  out  of  the  direct  road,  and 
avoiding  a  bridge  to  which  it  conducted,  that  he  succeeded  in  keeping 
ahead ;  an  advantage  which  was  gradually  lost  to  him,  as  soon  as  the 
movement  became  apparent.  Once  more,  therefore,  the  chase  was  fair 
and  open ;  in  which  Champe  well  knew  that  he  must,  sooner  or  later, 
be  beaten,  inasmuch  as  every  moment  threatened  to  bring  across  his 
path  one  or  other  of  the  plundering  parties  with  which  the  countij 
swarmed. 

The  pursuers  were  gaining  rapidly  on  the  fugitive,  when  they  saw 
him  all  at  once  quit  the  high-road,  and  turn  his  horse's  head  towards  the 
river.  While  hiuTying  forward  in  that  direction,  he  deliberately  un- 
slung  his  valise,  strapped  it  round  his  shoulders,  drew  his  sword,  and 
cast  away  the  scabbard.  A  short  gallop  carried  him  to  the  tall  leeda 
which  overhung  the  banks  of  the  stream,  when  he  sprang  from  the 
saddle,  left  his  horse  to  shift  for  itself,  and  rushed  forward.  Some 
British  galleys,  armed  with  cannon,  lay  in  this  bend  of  the  river,  to 
which  he  made  signals  of  distress,  at  the  same  time  that  he  plunged 
into  the  water,  and  swam  towards  them.  The  movement  was  not  lost 
upon  the  English.  Their  grape  and  musketry  checked  the  drr  goons  in 
pursuit,  and  Champe  was  received  safely  on  board.  But  neither  he  nor 
General  Washington  had  calculated  the  real  amount  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  an  enterprise  so  romantic.  The  supposed  deserter  reached 
New  York ;  he  was  examined  and  passed  muster  at  Clinton's  head- 
quarters ;  he  opened  a  communication  with  the  parties  to  whom  he  had 
been  commissioned ;  and  for  a  day  or  two  all  things  appeared  to  go  well. 
An  order  was,  however,  unexpectedly  issued,  that  this  zealous  apostate 
should  join  an  expedition  to  the  southward ;  and  he  was  actually  equip- 
ped and  hurried  on  board  of  ship,  ere  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
his  own  chief  aware  of  this  turn  in  his  fortunes.  For  many  months  he 
served  in  the  English  ranks  •,  atvd  ^Vv^w  he  escaped  at  last,  he  found 
some  difficulty,  even,  though  au\ii^o\\c(i  Vj  Ni)t\fc  ww^^  i^^>3s  of  the 
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commander-in-chief,  in  persuading  his  original  comrades  that  he  had 
not  been  a  traitor. 

Meanwhile,  Major  Andre  continued  within  the  American  lines  a  pri- 
soner, under  sentence  of  death.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  all  the  engines 
of  persuasion,  promise,  and  threat,  were  employed  to  save  him ;  Wash- 
ington remained  deaf  to  every  argument ;  and  Andr6  learned  to  his 
horror,  that  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  as  a  common  felon  by  hanging ; 
nor  was  there  any  circumstance  attending  his  last  sad  fate  which  appears 
to  have  affected  him  so  deeply.  He  addressed  to  Washington  a  manly, 
yet  touching  letter,  in  which  he  implored  him,  by  aU  the  sympathy 
which  attaches  one  soldier  to  another,  that  he  would  "  adapt  the  mode  erf 
his  death  to  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  honour."  But  not  even  to  this 
appeal  would  the  republican  general  listen ;  and  Andre  bore  his  fate  with 
magnanimity.  When  asked,  after  the  rope  had  been  fastened  round  his 
neck,  whether  he  had  anything  to  say,  he  replied  in  an  unfaltering  voice, 
"  I  pray  you  to  bear  me  witness  that  I  meet  my  fate  like  a  brave  man ; " 
and  the  waggon  being  immediately  drawn  from  beneath  him,  he  died 
almost  without  a  struggle.  His  body  was  interred,  in  full  regimentals, 
under  the  tree  which  served  as  his  gibbet;  whence,  so  lately  as  1824, 
it  was  removed  to  England,  and  laid,  with  all  due  honour,  among  the 
ashes  of  England's  gallant  sons  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  war  was  still  carried  on,  but  from  season  to  season  the  condition 
of  the  English  became  more  gloomy,  and  their  hope  of  ultimate  success 
more  and  more  obscure.  Thus  the  campaign  of  1781  beheld  Holland 
arrayed  against  them,  by  which  means  Great  Britain  saw  herself  com- 
pelled to  maintain,  single-handed,  a  struggle  with  four  great  and  warlike 
nations.  It  is  true,  that  both  the  army  and  the  fleet  did  their  duty. 
In  Gibraltar,  which  sustained  a  siege  of  four  years'  continuance.  General 
Elliott,  the  governor,  displayed  both  courage  and  conduct,  destroying 
with  red-hot  shot  the  enemy's  bomb-proof  flotilla,  and  beating  up  their  ' 
camp  by  frequent  and  desperate  sallies ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  the 
Spaniards  to  cut  him  off  from  reinforcements,  as  long  as  the  sea  lay 
open  :  and  never,  not  even  when  nine-and-thirty  sail  of  the  line,  4)artly 
French  and  partly  Spanish,  crowded  the  English  Channel,  and  threat- 
ened the  commerce  of  England  with  destruction,  could  the  king's  sailors 
be  restrained  from  cutting  a  way  for  themselves,  in  any  direction  whither 
duty  required  them  to  steer.  In  this  spirit  Admiral  Darby  not  only 
threw  supplies  into  the  beleaguered  fortress,  but  vainly  sought  to  bring 
the  blockading  fleet  to  battle ;  he  then  baffled  the  combined  squadrons, 
which  had  formed  an  extensive  line  from  Ushant  to  the  Scilly  Isles,  and 
kept  them,  though  inferior  in  force,  so  completely  in  check,  that  they 
did  not  succeed  in  making  any  impression  on  the  maritime  commerce  of 
the  country.  These  exploits,  with  Admiral  Kempenfeldt's  brave  affair 
off  Minorca,  and  the  gallant  action  between  Admiral  Parker  and  the 
Dutch  Admiral,  Zoutman,  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  ^m^Vj  %Ks&V«ssfc^  "^^ 
reputatiozi  of  the  British  navy;  a  mor^  advaulv\^e\N)K«^x>N^'i\!L<^\.\^'^"^ 
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the  action  of  Porto  Praya,  where  the  English,  thoagh  surprised,  showed 
themselves  incapable  of  yielding  to  panic,  and  beat  off  M.  Suffrein  with 
heavy  loss.  But  brilliant  as  such  actions  were,  they  told  little  in  their 
general  results  against  the  loss  of  a  superiority  in  the  West  India  seas, 
and  the  disasters  which  befell  towards  the  dose  of  the  season  in  Ame- 
rica. 

Lord  Comwallis,  after  a  brave  but  hazardous  march  through  South 
and  North  Carolina,  where  he  fought  a  severe  battle  at  Giuldford  Court- 
house, and  sustained  frequent  skirmishes,  was,  in  the  autumn  of  1781, 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  shutting  himself  up  in  York  Town,  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  vainly  hoped  that  such  supplies  would  be  afforded  as 
might  enable  him  to  act  again  on  the  offensive.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  Erench  had  entered  with  zeal  into  the  quarrel ;  and  the  count  de 
Grasse,  hastening  from  the  West  Indies,  brought  with  him  six  thousand 
men,  which  gave  to  Washington  such  a  decided  superiority  in  num- 
bers, as  enabled  him  to  strike  boldly  on  that  point  which  he  saw  to  be 
weakest.  He  broke  up  suddenly  towards  the  end  of  August  from  lis 
camp  in  front  of  New  York ;  and,  passing  the  Hudson,  marched  with 
all  speed  across  the  country  into  Virginia.  De  Grasse,  aware  of  his  in- 
tentions, steered  for  the  mouth  of  the  York  River,  before  which  he  cast 
anchor,  and  Washington  having  previously  arrived,  York  Town  became 
closely  invested  both  by  sea  and  land.  Lord  Comwdlis  made  a  brave,  hut 
not  a  judicious  defence,  and  was  at  last  driven  to  surrender  on  capitula- 
tion, the  troops  becoming  prisoners  to  the  Americans,  the  seamen  to  the 
French.  So  ended,  in  point  of  fact,  the  war  of  American  independence ; 
for  the  affairs  which  followed  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent  were 
little  else  than  skirmishes ;  and  there  arose  a  spirit  at  home,  which, 
fostered  by  the  eloquence  of  Pitt,  Burke,  and  Fox,  drove  Lord  North 
fix>m  office. 

The  new  ministry,  to  the  most  prominent  place  in  which  the  mar- 
quess of  Buckingham  was  appointed,  but  who  was  soon  succeeded  by 
Lord  Shelbume,  began  early  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  restoration  of 
a  general  peace.  Not  for  a  moment,  however,  were  the  exertions  of  the 
countiy  relaxed ;  indeed,  there  were  achieved  this  year  some  of  the  most 
memorable  exploits  to  which  the  whole  war  had  given  birth ;  for 
it  was  in  1782  that  Admiral  Rodney  engaged  and  defeated,  off  Guada- 
loupe,  the  count  de  Grasse ;  that  Admiral  Howe,  besides  keeping  the 
ports  of  Holland  in  blockade,  baffled  and  out-manceuvred  the  Dutch 
navy ;  that  Gibraltar  was  relieved,  with  great  loss  to  the  enemy,  and 
lasting  honour  to  the  governor  and  his  troops,  and  that  in  India,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  numerous  advantages  were  obtained. 
Still,  though  there  might  be  much  in  all  this  to  soothe  the  wounded 
pride  of  the  nation,  there  was  nothing  to  compensate  for  its  enormous 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure ;  and  hence,  both  people  and  nunisters 
desired  nothing  more  ardently  than  that  a  aijeedy  end  might  be  put  to  so 
unprofitable  a  contest.     In  Uke  maTvTvfex,^Tax\cfc\i^^«CL.\.^\s^N3M8S;.  Ubo 
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war  in  which  she  was  engaged,  was  not  likely  to  attain  for  her  the  great 
object  of  her  ambition.  She  had  succeeded  in  alienating  the  American 
colonies  from  the  mother-country,  but  was  as  distant  as  ever  fron; 
acquiring  a  naval  and  commercial  superiority  over  her  rival :  the  en- 
deavour to  secure  which  had  overwhelmed  her  with  debt,  which  the 
necessities  of  the  new  country,  called  by  her  into  a  separate  existence, 
rendered  day  by  day  more  distressing.  Nor  were  the  sentiments  of  Spain 
and  of  Holland  very  different  on  all  these  points.  The  former,  misled 
by  France  into  the  expectation,  now  proved  to  be  baseless,  of  recovering 
Gibraltar,  accounted  the  reduction  of  West  Florida,  and  of  Minorca,  as 
nothing ;  more  especially  when  she  beheld  her  marine  crushed,  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  re-establish  her  supremacy  in  Jamaica.  The  latter 
mourned  pver  the  loss  of  her  most  valued  settlements,  the  seizure  of  her 
shipping,  and  the  total  annihilation  of  her  carrying-trade.  Thus  were 
all  parties  prepared  to  sacrifice  both  form  and  substance,  rather  than 
prolong  a  state  of  things  from  which  none  derived  advantage;  more 
especially  as  the  gi'eat  point  at  issue,  the  acknowledgment  of  American 
independence,  was  felt  to  be,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  already  decided. 
When,  therefore,  commissioners  at  length  met,  there  was  no  disposition 
exhibited  in  any  quarter  to  enter  into  prolonged  discussions.  On  the 
20th  of  January,  1783,  the  preliminaries  were  signed  at  Versailles ;  and 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  definitive  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded 
between  England,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Thus  ended  the  most  disastrous  war  in  which  Great  Britain  ever  was 
engaged ;  which,  as  it  had  been  entered  into  at  the  beginning  rashly, 
heedlessly,  and  wantonly,  so  was  it  carried  on,  at  least  in  the  colonies, 
without  either  skiU  or  judgment  to  the  last.  No  doubt  peace  was  both 
necessary  and  eagerly  sought;  but  the  concessions  made  to  obtain  it 
contrast  very  strikingly  with  the  high  tone  which,  but  a  few  years 
previously.  Great  Britain  had  assumed  in  negotiating  with  the  Bourbons. 
Of  the  vast  empire  which  she  once  owned  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
nothing  now  remained  except  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  All  to  the  south 
of  these  had  departed  from  her,  while  the  independent  nation  which 
rose  out  of  the  wreck,  claimed  and  obtained  the  right  of  unlimited  fishery 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  To  France,  to  Spain,  and  to  Holland, 
likewise,  many  important  cessions  were  made.  The  first  obtained 
Tobago  and  St.  Lucia,  in  the  West  Indies ;  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
and  a  limited  share  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery ;  all  the  settlements 
which  had  been  wrested  from  her  during  the  war  in  India,  and  an  aban- 
donment of  the  claim  for  the  dismantlement  of  Dunkirk.  The  second 
received  Minorca,  with  East  and  West  Florida,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
Bahama  islands ;  the  third,  Trincomalee,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Negapatam,  all  the  other  places  which  she  had  lost.  There  were  many 
other  articles  agreed  upon,  which  have  long  since  ceased  t^  ^tj«.^\^^  «sx 
infiuence^  being,  with  aJmost  all  the   poUtlcol  i!L\twvwi&taeciX&  ^'^  *^^^ 
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eighteentli  century,  swallowed  up  in  a  vortex,  of  the  origin  and  pnh 
gress  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  account. 


What  is  itated  regardinfj^  General  Arnold  ? 

What  occasioned  him  to  enter  into  communica- 
tion with  Clinton  ? 

What  did  he  intend  to  do? 

Who  was  despatched  to  negotiate  with  him  ? 

How  was  he  obliged  to  return  by  land  instead 
of  by  water? 

How  did  he  fiUl  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans? 

What  became  of  Arnold  ? 

What  plan  did  Washington  devise  to  capture 
Arnold? 

Bjr  whom  was  the  commission  undertaken  ? 

How  did  he  succeed  ? 


What  was  the  fiite  of  AndrC  ? 

In  what  manner  was  the  war  stiU  oarrled  on? 

What  new  enemy  now  iq»peared  ? 

How  was  Gibraltar  defisnded  ? 

In  what  manner  were  the  Frendi  and  SpoUi 

fleets  kept  at  bay? 
What  admirals  distinguished  themselTesf 
How  was  Lord  Comwallis  now  situated? 
In  what  manner  was  he  obliged  to  sarrente? 
What  change  of  ministry  now  ocGurred? 
What  brilliant  naval  actions  ate  mentioaed? 
What  now  induced  all  parties  to  desire  peaesV 
Upon  what  terms  was  it  oomdodsd  ? 


CHAPTEE  XXXI.    A.D.  1715  to  A.D.  1791.* 

BISE  AND  PBOGBESS  OF  THE  XTRENCH  BEVOLUTION. 


SECTION  I.    A.B.  1715—1789. 

vy  E  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  when  it  appears  advisable  to  suspend 
" '  for  a  while  the  regular  narration  of  events ;  in  order  that  a  general 
view  may  be  taken  of  the  condition  of  that  fine  country  with  which 
more  closely  than  with  any  other,  England  in  peace  and  in  war  has  at 
all  times  been  connected.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  because  to  ad?ert 
from  time  to  time  to  the  changes  which  France  was  undergoing  would 
lead  only  to  confusion.  Besides,  from  the  close  of  the  American  war 
down  to  the  peace  of  1815,  the  histories  of  the  two  countries  are  so 
blended  together,  that  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the  details  of  the  one, 
cannot  attain  to  any  knowledge  of  those  of  the  other ;  an4  hence,  the 
necessity  for  the  following  sketch. 

Prior  to  the  accession  of  Louis  the  Eifteenth,  the  moral  and  political 
condition  of  France  was,  to  all  outward  appearance,  exactly  what  it  had 
ever  been  since  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system.  The  king  was  still, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  an  absolute  monarch ;  the  nobles  and 
the  clergy,  besides  possessing  two-thirds  of  the  landed  property  in  the 
country,  were  exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  numerous  privileges ;  while  the  people,  or  tiers  etaf,  on  whom  all  the 
burdens  of  the  state  fell,  were  cheerful,  loyal,  brave,  frivolous,  and 
happy.  It  is  true  that  they  were  shut  out  from  all  commands  in  the 
army,  all  offices  about  the  court,  all  dignities  in  the  church,  and  all  high 
stations  in  the  law.  It  is  likewise  true  that  in  their  persons  they  were 
exposed  to  arbitrary  arrest,  and  even  to  exile  ;  that  a  compulsory  labour 
was  from  time  to  time  exacted  from  them ;  and  that  the  rights  of  their 
seigneurs,  or  immediate  lords,  interfered  very  inconveniently  even  with 
their  amusements.  Still  the  French  plebeian,  losing  all  sense  of  indiri- 
dual  suflPering  in  the  contemplation  of  his  country's  greatness,  laughed, 

*  The  list  of  Contemporary  Sovereigns  and  I  and  the  succeeding  chapters,  to  which  ths  pet* 
the  chronology  of  the  period  embraced  \tv  l\\\%  \  %QTA.\A'm^-i]\«sw\«t  au^^plementary. 
chapter,  willoQ  found  iu  the  four  ptecfcdv\\\i\ 
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danced,  and  sang,  under  circumstances  which  would  have  roused,  at 
least  his  insular  neighbour,  into  open  rebellion. 

Former  kings  of  France  had  been  not  only  warriors,  but  successful 
warriors.  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  with  much  of  the  ambition  of  his  ances* 
tors,  enjoyed  little  ,  of  their  good  fortune  ;  he  was,  moreover,  profligate 
in  his  own  manners,  and  the  patron  of  gross  and  glaring  profligacy  in 
others.  No  doubt  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  been  the  re- 
verse of  pure ;  while  the  glories  of  his  youth  sustained  an  eclipse,  amid 
the  reverses  which  overtook  him  in  his  old  age ;  yet  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  monarch  continued  to  the  last  unabated ;  because,  whatever 
his  real  sentiments  might  have  been,  he  professed  a  deep  veneration  for 
religion,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  evincing  it,  even  to  afi^ectation.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  elements  of  confusion,  though  already  rife, 
were  hindered  from  attaining,  in  his  reign,  to  consistency  ;  and  that  the 
contempt  for  all  the  acknowledged  ties  of  morals  and  of  faith,  which  was 
felt  in  high  places,  reached  not  the  fire-sides  of  at  least  the  humbler 
classes.  But  as  time  rolled  on,  and  new  hands  swayed  the  sceptre,  the 
effects  of  crying  abuses  began  to  appear,  and  France,  of  late  so  tranquil, 
exhibited  in  all  her  provinces  the  customary  signs  of  a  nation  in  which 
iBome  mighty  changes  are  about  to  be  effected. 

At  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  the  order  of  nobles,  a  great 
deal  too  numerous  from  the  first,  had  been  very  imprudently  increased 
by  new  creations.  There  existed,  however,  no  community  of  sentiment 
between  the  old  and  the  new  noblesse;  for  the  descendants  of  the 
chivalry  of  France  looked  upon  these  upstarts  with  scorn,  and  refused 
to  hold  with  them  any  familiar  correspondence.  Nor  were  these  ancient 
nobles  at  unity  among  themselves.  Out  of  a  thousand  houses  whose 
claims  to  nobility  defied  dispute,  not  more  than  three  hundred  possessed 
the  independent  means  of  supporting  their  rank ;  while  the  remainder 
found  a  subsistence  in  pensions  granted  by  the  crown,  in  their  pay  as 
militaiy  officers,  or  as  functionaries  about  the  court.  All,  however, 
whether  wealthy  or  the  reverse,  who  possessed  a  spark  of  what  their 
countrymen  termed  ambition,  resided  constantly  within  the  influence  of 
the  court  atmosphere,  while  their  estates  were  left  to  the  management 
of  plebeian  stewards,  or  agents,  who  gradually  established  an  ascendancy 
in  the  provinces,  which  ought  to  have  belonged  to  the  landlords,  and  to 
the  landlords  alone.  There  were  some,  who,  under  the  designation  of 
Noblesse  Campagne,  dwelt  in  the  chateaux  of  their  ancestors,  and  fol- 
lowed rural  pm-suits ;  but  if  we  except  the  aristocracy  of  La  Vendue, 
the  last  specimens  of  the  French  country  gentlemen,  the  last  assertors  of 
loyalty  to  their  prince,  and  of  a  legitimate,  because  a  kindly,  influence 
over  their  tenantry,  these  were  all  of  them  men  of  narrow  understanding, 
boundless  in  their  prejudices,  excessive  in  their  pride,  who  neither  par- 
took of  the  frankness  of  manner  which  distinguished  the  satellites  of  the 
court,  nor  exercised  the  hospitality  and  condeacewsiou  -snVcl'^iV  ^^'ec^ 
natural  to  persons  in  their  peculiar  circuinstancea.     Oiv\k«i  \qV':^<i^'Oa«fc- 
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fore,  the  nobles  had  placed  themselves  in  a  position  which,  while  it 
hindered  them  from  acting  together  efficiently  as  a  body,  caused  them  to 
be  regarded  by  the  people  at  large  with  a  feeling  widely  different  from 
that  which,  under  a  different  state  of  society,  the  latter  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  cherish. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  noblesse,  aggravated,  indeed,  by  thp 
regulation  which  hindered  any  noble  of  the  second  class  from  attaining 
to  higher  rank  in  the  army  than  that  of  lieutenant-colonel.     The  state 
of  the  church,  as  well  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  its  prefer- 
ments, as  to  the  far  more  important  points  of  moral  conduct  and  cha- 
racter, was  equally  unsatisfactory.  From  time  immemorial,  the  dignities 
and  chief  emoluments  of  the  church  were  bestowed,  in  ITrance,  exdn- 
sively  on  men  of  noble  birth ;  till  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fiifleenth, 
however,  care  was  taken  that,  generally  speaking,  no  man  should  obtain 
preferment  against  whom  any  charge  of  gross  immorality,  or  even  of 
levity,  could  be  substantiated.     But  Louis  the  Fifteenth  had  drunk  deep 
from  the  polluted  fountains  of  infidelity ;  and  hence  aU  regard  to  decency 
(for  to  speak  of  holier  motives  would  be  absurd)  was  entirely  laid  aside 
in  the  selection  of  men  to  fill  even  the  most  prominent  offices  in  the 
Gallican  church.     Thus  religion  rapidly  lost  its  influence  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  peasantry,  for  the  peasant  could  not  pay  respect  to  ordinances 
which  the  most  responsible  of  his  spiritual  guides  disregarded ;  while 
the  utmost  latitude  was  afforded  to  the  attacks  of  scoffers,  who  strove  to 
wound  religion  itself,  by  exposing  the  vices  and  follies  of  its  teachers ; 
and  many  scoffers  there  were,  whom  the  mummeries  and  follies  of  the 
Romish  superstition  encouraged  in  their  attacks   on  revealed  truth. 
Even  at  a  time  when  the  higher  orders  of  the  French  clergy  were  sin- 
cere, it  could  be  no  easy  matter  for  men  professing  the  pecufiar  doctrines 
of  Romanism  to  defend  their  creed;  and  hence  Christianity  suffered 
through  the  side  of  that  foul  disguise  which  popes  and  coimcils,  for  the 
worst  purposes,  have  wrapped  round  it. 

While  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  were  thus  casting  from  them  the 
moral  authority  which  their  station  in  society  gave,  the  rapid  increase 
of  wealth  among  the  lower  classes,  the  inevitable  result  of  a  growing 
commerce,  called  into  existence  a  rival  power,  of  itself  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  overthrow  of  ancient  prejudices.  As  if,  however,  it  had 
been  the  object  of  the  privileged  classes  to  cut  away  the  ground  from 
beneath  their  own  feet,  they  set  a  fashion  in  other  matters,  which,  when 
pursued  to  its  full  extent,  could  not  but  prove  fatal  to  themselves.  The 
influence  of  literature  first  began  to  be  felt  in  France  under  Louis  the 
Fourteenth ;  its  power  became,  under  his  successor,  more  consolidated 
and  more  dangerous  from  day  to  day.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  literature 
of  France,  w^hether  guided  by  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  people,  or  acted 
upon  by  the  glaring  faults  in  their  social  system,  took  from  the  outset 
a  very  mischievous  turn.  He  was  accounted  the  wittiest  man  who 
directed  the  most  venomous  s\ic&a  iv^tjixvsX.  ^sXaJcJck^^^-^xxjiQua  in  politics 
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and  religion ;  and  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  nobles  and  even 
some  of  the  dignified  clergy,  gave  to  the  teachers  of  such  doctrines  the 
most  open  and  flattering  coimtenance.      It  may  be  very  true,  that 
most  of  those  who  fostered  the  snake  in  their  bosoms  did  so  without 
reflecting  on  what  must  inevitably  foUow.     Vanity  was,  no  doubt,  the 
great  actuating  motive;   for  it  savours  of  magnanimity  to  give  our 
countenance  to  him  who  stands  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  our 
own  privileges ;  and  there  is  no  people  more  open  to  the  influence  of 
what  is  called  public  opinion  than  the  French.      When,  therefore, 
literary  enthusiasts,  the  advocates  of  a  state  of  society  which  never  has 
existed,  and  nev^r  will  exist,  were  received  as  honoured  guests  into  the 
salons  of  the  aristocracy,  their  theories  were  regarded  as  adnurable 
merely  in  the  abstract,  although  the  ridicule  which  these  writers  sought 
to  cast  both  upon  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  its  moral  precepts, 
was  but  too  much  relished.      The  tone  which  prevailed  in  the  most 
popular  works  of  the  day  only  reflected  back  the  temper  of  those 
minds  by  which  the  fashion  was  guided,  and  operated  as  a  moving 
principle  among  the  lower  orders  alone,  by  causing  them  more  and  more 
to  stifle  the  respect  with  which  they  had  hitherto  regarded  the  failings 
of  their  betters.     Then,  indeed,  was  a  way  opened  for  the  exertions  of 
the  Academicians,  and  of  their  able  but  unprincipled  representatives,  the 
Encyclopedists,*  who,  pouring  forth  their  venom  through  a  thousand 
channels,  caused  religion,  purity,  patriotism,  and  honour  itself,  to  be  held 
in  sovereign  contempt,  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  throughout  the  realm. 
Such  was  the  channel  into  which  public  feeling  was  turned,  when 
the  heavy  pressure  of  the  seven  years'  war,  from  which  no  signal  tri- 
umph had  arisen,  caused  the  unprivileged  classes  to  doubt,  for  the  first 
time,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  certain  institutions  under  which  they  and 
their  fathers  had  lived.     They  asked  themselves  the  question,  whether 
it  was  just,  that  the  nobles  and  clergy,  the  owners  of  almost  all  the 
real  property  in  the  land,   should  contribute  nothing  towards  the 
exigencies  of  the  state ;  while  they,  who  earned  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  paid  so  much  to  the  public  tax-gatherer.     In  perfect 
agreement  with  this  humour  was  the  tone  which  political  writers  began 
to  assume.     No  one,  indeed,  ventured  directly  to  contravene  the  wis- 
dom of  the  national  institutions.     To  have  done  so  even  now  would 
have  been  dangerous,  for  the  Bastille  still  existed ;  but  it  became  the 
&shion  to  load  with  praise  the  political  condition  of  England,  as  well 
as  the  bold  and  unfettered  customs  of  its  free  inhabitants.      As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  passion,  for  such  it  was,  ran,  before  long,  into  a 
ridiculous  extreme ;  English  manners,  English  dresses,  English  habits 
were  adopted,  particularly  by  the  noble  youth  of  both  sexes,  till  from 
its  very  excess  the  aflPair  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  superficial  observer 
as  ridiculous  as  to  the  more  sober  and  reflecting  it  was  the  cause  of 
much  and  painful  thought. 

•  So  called  Ovm  their  oelebnted  work,  the  Etuyelopiiie,  puYAi&Yvea.  gjreftsaai^i ,  l«'sev  YV^^^  Na 
J78h 
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These  varied,  yet  nowise  contradictory  feelings,  had  long  been  i 
work  to  iinhinge  the  public  mind,  when  the  war  of  American  ind^ 
pendence  began;  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  an  upright  but  wok 
prince,  was  compelled,  in  spite  of  the  dictates  of  his  own  better  jadf 
ment,  to  take  part  in  it.  Doubtless,  the  memory  of  former  ddaia, 
and  an  anxious  desire  to  retrieve  the  national  honour,  impelled  moj 
of  the  nobles  to  seek  a  rupture  with  England ;  while  the  mercantik 
classes  conceived  that  now  at  length  the  moment  had  arrived,  wha 
the  naval,  and  therefore  the  trading  superiority  of  their  great  rini, 
might  be  overthrown.  But  the  Encyclopedists,  to  whom  muhatudei 
now  looked  up  as  to  their  guides  in  such  cases,  espoused  the  quand 
of  America  on  far  loftier  grounds.  The  Americans  fought  for  freedom; 
the  cause  was  the  cause  of  mankind,  and  Frenchmen,  of  all  men  living 
w^re  the  most  bound  to  support  it.  So  ardently,  indeed,  was  this  con- 
viction assumed,  that  several  young  noblemen,  and  among  the  rest  tk 
marquess  de  la  Eayette,  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  sene  ai 
volunteers,  long  before  the  French  government  had  made  up  its  miail 
to  engage  in  the  quarrel. 

War  against  England  having  been  declared,  every  exertion  was  mafc 
to  conduct  it  with  spirit ;  and  a  French  army  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
co-operate  with  the  Americans,  already  more  than  a  match  for  their  op- 
ponents. One  marked  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  success  wlui 
attended  such  co-operation  was  the  rapid  increase  of  what  may  houe- 
forth  be  termed  revolutionary  principles  in  France.  The  soldieis  who 
had  served  in  America  brought  back  with  them  to  Europe  new  ideis 
respecting  the  wisdom  of  their  native  institutions.  After  witnessing  the 
facility  with  which,  in  the  service  of  a  republic,  genius  and  talent  pawd 
their  way  to  eminence,  in  spite  of  the  hindrance  of  lowly  birth  and 
narrow  circumstances,  neither  the  noble  of  the  second  class,  nor  the  fitf 
more  degraded  private  soldier,  could  any  longer  view  with  complacmcy 
his  own  condition.  Wherever  they  went  they  complained,  and  their 
complaints  were  greedily  received,  and  loudly  echoed  by  a  populace 
already  under  the  influence  of  the  Encyclopedists.  Meanwhile  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  government  increased  from  day  to  day.  Fresh 
loans  were  raised  at  exorbitant  interest,  and  fresh  taxes  imposed,  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  till  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  a  court  of 
magistrates  which  exercised  the  privilege  of  confirming  or  annulling  all 
royal  decrees  relative  to  taxation,  refused  any  longer  to  sanction  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  system.  This  was  a  severe  blow  upon  the  king ;  who, 
after  trying  various  expedients,  was  compelled  to  dismiss  his  ministers, 
the  most  popular,  because  the  most  libenil,  that  ever  served  him. 

While  Necker  and  Turgot,  the  functionaries  now  removed  from  the 

king's  councils,  managed,  one   the   financial,  the   other   the  judicial 

department  of  the  state,  many  important  changes  had  been  introduced 

into  the  constitution.     The  use  of  the  tortiu-e  was  abolished,  the  seve- 

rlty  of  the  penal  code  was  temipeic^d,  the  corvee,  or  compidsory  labour 
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n  the  peasantry,  was  set  aside  ;  arrangements  were  understood 
3r  discussion  for  annulling  the  authority  of  lettrea  de  cachet^ 
for  the  establishment  of  representative  assemblies  in  each  of 
ices.  Side  by  side  with  these  judicial  innovations  went  the 
reforms  of  Necker,  who  persuaded  his  master,  of  himself 
)sed  to  the  measure,  to  reduce  a  large  portion  of  his  house- 
is,  and  to  exercise  in  every  other  department  the  most  rigid 
All  this  was  wise  and  proper ;  and  the  ministers,  to  whom 
credit,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  attached,  had  been  ex- 
)pular.  But  the  plans  of  those  who  succeeded  them,  parti- 
Monsieur  Calonne,  were  at  least  as  judicious.  Calonne  en- 
he  bold  idea  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  the  moment,  by 
the  noblesse  and  the  clergy,  equally  with  the  third  estate, 
ixation;  but,  imfortunately,  he  took  a  false  step  at  the  out- 
sehich  he  was  never  afterwards  able  to  recover.  Instead  of 
at  once,  by  royal  ordinance,  a  meeting  of  the  states-general, 
the  notables  together,  a  body  of  persons  elected  exclusively 
nleged  classes,  and  destitute  of  all  power,  except  to  deliber- 
ecommend.  The  notables,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
d  against  the  minister's  project,  and  the  minister  resigned, 
was  taken  by  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  a  man  every  way  un- 
iirect  the  course  of  events,  and  a  crisis  was  hurried  on,  to 
h,  perhaps,  no  human  abilities  would  have  sufficed, 
retching  to  its  utmost  limits  the  royal  prerogative,  now  yield- 
faintest  show  of  popular  resistance.  Sens  rendered  the  kingly 
Duly  odious,  but  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all.  He  dissolved 
es,  called  the  parliament  again  together,  forced  them  to  re- 
leci'ee  for  new  taxes,  and  in  punishment  of  a  protest  which 
lared  to  publish,  drove  into  banishment  some  of  its  leading 
In  that  sentence  the  duke  of  Orleans,  a  traitor  to  his  family 
der,  for  the  worst  purposes,  was  included.  But  all  this  dis- 
olence,  for  vigour  it  cannot  be  called,  proved  futile.  The 
ised  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  the  king,  unwilling  to  break  en- 
his  subjects,  suspended  the  collections.  From  tliat  moment 
f  the  French  monarchy  was  sealed ;  and  Sens,  incapable  of 
torm  which  his  own  rash  proceedings  had  aggravated,  sud- 
ted  Paris. 
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SECTION  II.    A.D.  1788—1791. 

"T^ESERTED  in  his  hour  of  need,  Louis  could  think  of  no  other  ex- 
^  pedient  than  to  recall  Necker  to  his  councils,  and  trust  to  the  effect 
which  the  popularity  of  that  minister  might  produce.  Necker  aoeord- 
ingly  returned  to  the  cabinet ;  but,  though  deeply  impressed  with  tho 
necessity  of  remodelling  all  the  institutions  of  the  country,  he  was, 
perhaps,  less  qualified  than  he  had  ever  been  to  accomplish  so  great  an 
undertaking.  Of  whatever  moral  courage  he  might  have  formerly  been 
possessed,  recent  events  had  deprived  him.  He  felt,  indeed,  that  the 
states-general  must  be  summoned ;  he  was  willing  to  concede  to  the 
tiers  etat  a  double  representation ;  but  he  wished  to  keep  the  three 
estates  distinct,  so  tliat  they  might  deliberate  and  vote,  each  in  its  own 
chamber.  He  was,  however,  too  timid  to  eflFect  these  arrangemrats  on 
his  own  responsibility.  The  notables  were  accordingly  assembled,  and 
the  question  proposed  for  discussion  among  them,  a  course  at  onoe  im« 
politic  and  ungenerous.  The  notables  declined  to  increase  the  odium 
under  which  they  already  laboured,  by  adopting  as  their  own  the  views 
of  the  minister,  and  a  day  was  actually  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
states — ere  any  decision  had  been  come  to  as  to  the  form  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, or  the  relative  importance  of  their  voices. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1789,  the  stiites-general  met,  and  a  dispute  im- 
mediately began,  of  which  the  issue  could  not  be  doubtful.  The  nobks 
and  clergy  required  that  there  should  be  three  chambers ;  the  plebeians 
insisted  that  there  should  be  one.  Had  the  nobles  and  clergy  been  at 
unity  among  themselves,  which  they  were  not,  even  then  their  voices 
would  have  been  raised  in  vain  against  the  fierce  eloquence  of  the 
people's  representatives,  supported  and  encouraged  by  that  of  the  people 
themselves.  As  it  was,  the  struggle  proved  neither  obstinate  nor  tedious. 
All  the  inferior  clergy,  several  of  the  dignitaries,  with  a  still  larger  pro- 
portion of  degenerate  nobles,  embraced  the  views  of  the  tiers  etat,  which 
proceeded,  with  their  concurrence,  to  renounce  its  ancient  title,  and  to 
assume  the  more  dignified  appellation  of  the  National  Assembly. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1789,  the  National  Assembly  met ;  and  by  de- 
claring that  in  it,  as  the  sole  representatives  of  the  people,  all  legislative 
authority  resided,  gave  a  palpable  beginning  to  the  long-threatened  re- 
volution. Its  progress  was  both  rapid  and  fearful ;  for  the  king,  in 
every  effort  which  he  made  either  to  moderate  its  violence,  or  to  guide 
its  course,  proved  eminently  unfortunate.  His  first  endeavour  was  to 
take  the  lead,  by  proposing  himself  a  constitution  for  the  assembly ;  and 
to  give  to  the  proceeding  the  greater  degree  of  solemnity,  he  resolved  to 
bring  forward  his  project  at  a  royal  sitting.  lie  made  choice  of  the  hall 
of  the  tiers  etat,  as  a  fit  place  in  which  to  hold  that  sitting ;  and  sent 
workmen  to  repair  and  to  arrange  it,  without  having  explained  his  views 
or  formally  solicited  the  permission  of  the  body.  The  utmost  indigna- 
tion  was  felt,  or  afl^ected,  by  the  members  of  the  assembly,  when  they 
found  sentinels  placed  at  the  dooTia  o^  \\\di  o^^V^^Vfta^^x^m^torily 
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refused  to  give  way.  They  adjourned  to  a  tennis-court  hard  by,  and 
there,  amid  the  tumult  of  a  thunder-storm,  took  a  solemn  oath  that 
Uiey  would  never  separate  till  the  work  of  their  country's  regeneration 
was  complete.  They  were  in  this  humour  when  the  king,  having  com- 
pleted his  arrangements,  met  them  :  they  listened  to  his  propositions  in 
sullen  silence,  treated  his  mandate  of  dissolution  with  contempt,  and 
replied  to  the  remonstrance  of*  the  chamberlain  by  a  frank  avowal  that 
only  the  bayonet  should  unseat  them.  Had  Louis  led  back  his  guards, 
and  driven  them  forth  on  the  instant,  he  might  even  yet  have  found 
support ;  but  he  was  too  humane,  perhaps  too  timid,  to  adopt  a  course,  of 
which  the  immediate  consequence  would  have  doubtless  been  a  collision 
between  the  mob  and  the  soldiery.  Thus,  in  the  teeth  of  a  royal  disso- 
lution, the  National  Assembly  continued  to  sit,  and  to  transact  business  ; 
while  the  king  contented  himself  with  drawing  towards  the  capital 
thirty  thousand  soldiers,  almost  aU  of  whom  were  as  deeply  tinged  with 
republicanism  as  the  demagogues  whom  they  were  designed  to  overawe. 

One  of  the  earliest  consequences  of  this  altered  state  of  things,  was 
the  return  of  the  members  of  the  Parisian  parliament,  and  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  from  exile.  The  latter  entered  warmly  into  the  views  of 
the  seditious  ;  not  from  any  desire  to  promote  the  rational  liberty  of  his 
country,  but  because  he  hoped,  amid  the  confusion  which  seemed  to  be 
at  hand,  that  he  might  displace  his  cousin  on  the  throne.  His  prodigious 
wealth  was  accordingly  lavished  in  hiring  ruffians  of  all  degrees ;  some 
of  whom  gave  a  tone  to  the  public  press,  some  shouted  seditious  cries  in 
the  streets,  and  some  perpetrated  the  most  atrocious  crimes  in  every 
quarter .  of  the  city.  But  Orleans,  with  all  the  moral  guilt,  possessed 
none  of  the  decision  of  character  which  is  essential  in  a  conspirator.  He 
hesitated  when  it  behoved  him  to  act,  permitted  the  propitious  moment 
to  pass  away,  lost  all  real  control  over  his  party,  and  became  a  mere  tool 
in  the  hands  of  abler  men.  Meanwhile  the  National  Assembly  went 
forward  in  its  wild  career.  The  mob,  too,  inflamed  to  madness  by  the 
harangues  of  the  orators,  became  every  day  more  and  more  unmanage- 
able, till,  before  long,  it  learned  to  set  aU  moral  restraint  at  defiance.  A 
cry  was  raised  to  demolish  the  Bastille ;  and  the  Bastille  being  garrisoned 
only  by  a  hundred  Swiss  invalids,  after  a  short  contest  was  taken  and 
burned.  The  slaughter  of  these  unhappy  foreigners  served  to  stimu- 
late the  appetite  of  the  Parisians  for  blood.  Was  any  one  obnoxious  on 
account  of  his  rank,  his  property,  or  his  principles,  a  band  of  miscreants 
pronounced  him  a  public  enemy,  and  he  was  torn  to  pieces.  The  Na- 
tional Assembly  earned,  by  acclamation,  votes,  which  abolished  aU  the 
recognised  privileges  of  individuals  and  corporate  bodies.  Then  began 
the  nobles  of  France,  with  the  Count  d*  Artois  at  their  head,  to  emigrate, 
leaving  the  king  alone,  and  unfriended,  to  bear,  as  he  best  might,  the 
buffetings  of  so  terrible  a  storm. 

Thus  passed  the  summer  of  1789,  amid  scenes  which.  'wWV  wrn^  V^ 
forgotten;  for  in  the  provinces,  not  less  than  m  \\ie  c«^\V8N.,\\\&\i^'«A^^^ 
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at  the  convent  of  St.  Jacob,  clamoured  for  a  pure  republic,  labile  the 
Girondists,  or  constitutionalists,  of  whom  La  Fayette  was  at  the  bead, 
desired  a  monarchy  supported  by  republican  institutions.  But  as  far  as 
his  own  feelings  were  concerned,  Louis  saw  as  little  reason  to  place  con- 
fidence in  the  one  party  as  in  the  other.  Yet  be  was  not  without  friends ; 
among  whom,  strange  to  say,  was  numbered,  in  this  bis  dark  hour  of 
need,  the  apostate  from  his  order,  Mirabeau.  That  man,  a  profligate  in 
morals,  yet  gifted  with  extraordinary  powers  of  mind  and  of  eloquence^ 
had  early  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  republicans  ;  and  soon 
exercised  over  the  assembly  a  degree  of  authority  to  which  no  one 
except  himself  ever  could  attain.  Whether  touched  by  the  fallen  state 
of  the  sovereign,  or  hoping  to  make  more  of  him  than  of  the  mob,  Mira- 
beau unexpectedly  assured  Louis  of  his  desire  to  serve  him.  Nor  was 
the  captive  king  without  supporters  elsewhere.  The  marquess  de 
Bouille,  commandant  of  Mentz  and  Alsace,  made  no  conceaLnent  of  hii 
royalist  principles ;  yet  such  was  his  influence  with  the  troops,  that  the 
assembly  did  not  venture  to  remove  him  from  his  station.  He,  too, 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  king ;  and  while  the  one  held  out  to 
him  hopes  of  being  able  to  bring  round  the  National  Assembly  to  his 
views,  the  other  arranged  a  plan  for  the  king's  escape  from  Paris,  leaving 
all  that  was  to  follow  to  the  direction  of  Providence. 

How  far  Mirabeau  might  or  might  not  have  succeeded,  it  is  useless  to 
conjecture ;  for  he  died  suddenly,  ere  time  was  afforded  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  assembly.  Louis  was  thus  driven  to  depend  upon 
Bouill^  alone ;  and  tnie  as  that  devoted  servant  was,  and  faithful  as  were 
the  agents  employed  by  him,  fortune  declared  against  them  all,  and  the 
king  was  the  sufferer.  The  king,  accompanied  by  the  queen,  two  of 
their  children,  two  gentlewomen,  and  three  members  of  the  garde  du 
corps,  fled  in  disguise  from  Paris ;  having  left  behind  him  a  wntten  pro- 
test against  all  the  acts  which  he  had  ratified  during  the  period  of  his 
virtual  imprisonment.  He  encountered  at  every  stage  innumerable 
dangers,  and  at  Varennes  was  detected,  his  escort  overawed,  and  himself 
arrested.  His  return  to  the  capital  was  attended  by  every  demonstration 
of  insult  and  outrage.  The  faithful  guards  sat  upon  the  box,  manacled 
and  chained ;  to  himself  no  marks  of  respect  were  paid,  even  by  the 
military,  but  he  was  conveyed  to  the  palace  amid  the  threatening  ges- 
tures and  sullen  countenances  of  a  mob  which  thirsted  for  his  blood. 
Louis  had  once  already  subscribed  to  a  constitution  which  abolished  all 
distinctions  of  rank  among  the  subjects,  and  left  to  the  sovereign,  in  his 
legislative  capacity,  only  the  exercise  of  a  restricted  veto.  He  again,  in 
the  face  of  the  protest  alluded  to  above,  gave  his  sanction  to  arrange- 
ments of  which  he  was  known  to  disapprove,  but  the  ratification  of  which 
was  looked  upon  by  the  National  Assembly  as  releasing  them  from  their 
vow.  They  accordingly  passed  a  vote  which  declared  the  members  of 
the  existing  body  disqualified  from  taking  seats  in  that  which  should 
succeed;  and  with  all  the  api^eaiMiCfc,  ^\.\es\&\./'ixka\.'^ni3a.\Jaft  reality, of 
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patriotism,  declared  their  commission  at  an  end.  The  proceedings  of 
the  body  which  came  after  them,  and  which  carried  on  the  work  of-  re- 
volution  to  its  consummation,  will  be  detailed  after  an  account  of  the 
events  which  were  all  this  while  in  progress  in  England,  and  in  the 
countries  more  immediately  connected  with  it.    . 


How  did  Necker  act  when  recalled  by  the  king  ? 

What  dispute  arose  in  the  states-general? — 
what  title  did  they  assume  r 

What  may  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution  ? 

How  did  the  king  offend  the  assembly  ? 

"What  did  they  in  consequence  do  ? 

What  is  related  concerning  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans? 

"What  acts  of  violence  were  perpetrated  by  the 
populace  ? 

When  did  the  nobility  begin  to  emigrate  ? 

What  dispates  arose  about  the  new  constitu- 
tion ? 


What  were  the  respective  characters  of  the 

king  and  his  consort  ? 
Relate   the   entertainment   to  the  troops   at 

Versailles. 
Wliat  horrible  scene  followed  ? 
How  did  the  king  now  conduct  himself? 
What  were  the  views  of  the  different  parties  ? 
By   whom  was  the  king  now  onexpectedly 

joined  ? 
By  what  other  person  was  the  king  befiriendedf 
Relate  the  king  s  attempt  to  escape. 
With  what  vote  did  the  National  Assembly 

separate  ? 


CHAPTEE  XXXIL 

OHANOE  OF  ADMINISTRATION  IN  ENGLAND. — MR.  PITT' 8  FINANCE  AND  COLONIAL 
POLICY — INTERRUPTED  BY  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. — 
MURDER  OF  THE  KING  OF  FRANCE. — ANARCHY  IN  PARIS. — WAR  WITH  FRANCE. 
— EXPEDITION  TO    FLANDERS  AND   TO   TOULON. — NAPOLEON    BUONAPARTE. 


SECTION  I.    A.D.  1783—1792. 
CONTEMPORARY     SOVEREIGNS. 


1786 

1788 
1790 
179S 


6BSAT 
BBITAIH'. 


[George  III., 
1760.J 


nuvcB. 


[Louis  XVI., 
1774.J 


GBBKAST. 


[Joseph  II.. 
1765.] 


Leopold  11. 
Francis  II.* 


BPAnr. 


[Charles 
Hi.,  1769.] 


Charles  IV. 


BUSSIA. 


[Catherine 
11.,  1762.] 


PBTTSBU.. 


[Frederic 

11.  1740.  J 

Frederic 

William  II. 


PAPAL 
STATBS. 


[Pins  VI., 
1776.] 


1783  Dr.  William  Hanter,  the  surgeon,  died, 

March  SO;  bom  1718. 

— —  The  "Coalition  Administration"  formed, 
April  2 ;  |)roken  up  Dec.  19. 

^—  Preliminaries  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  signed  at  Paris, 
Bept.  2;  definitive  treaty,  May  20,  1784. 

.-—  Definitive  treaties  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  Great  Britain 
and  Spain,  signed  at  Versailles,  and  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  at  Paris,  Sept.  8. 

— —  Leonard  Euler,  the  mathematician,  died, 
Sept. ;  bom  1707. 

1784  First  voyage  in  a  balloon  made  by  the 

Marquis  d'Arlandes  and  M.  Fllatre  de 
Rozier,  who  ascended  in  one  inflated  with 
heated  air,  from  Passy,  near  Paris.  Nov. 
21 ;  the  second,  made  by  MM.  Cnarles 
and  Robert,  in  a  balloon  filled  with  hy- 
drogen gas,  from  the  Tuilerics,  Dec.  1. 
«— —  First  balloon  launched   in   England  by 


Count  Zembeccari,  from  the  Artillery- 
ground,  London,  being  filled  with  hydro- 
gen gas,  Nov.  25;  first  voyage  made  by 
Vincentio  Lunardi  from  the  same  place, 
Sept.  15,  1784. 

1784  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  Dec.  17;  a  new  ministry,  with 
Mr.  Pitt  at  its  head,  formed,  Dec.  19. 

Coining   machinery   established  by   Mr. 

Boulton,  at  Soho  manufactory,  near  Bir- 
mingham. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Tippoo  Salb  and 

the  English  in  India,  stipulating  a 
mutual  restitution  of  conquests,  signed 
March  11. 

Denis  Diderot,  the  French  philosopher, 

died,  July  2 ;  bom  1713. 

The  system  of  mail-coaches  introduced  by 

Mr.  John  Palmer,  of  Bath;  the  first 
started,  Aug.  2,  from  London  to  Bristol. 

Mr.    Pitt's   India   BUI,  establishing   the 

Board  of  Control,  passed,  Aug.  18. 


*  Francis  ceased  to  be  emperor  of  Germany 
npon  the  establishment  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine  in  1806,  havinf|[  declared  himself 
bereditaiy  emperor  of  Austna^  under  the  title 


of  Francis  I.,  in  1804.    Upon  the  formation  ot 
the  Germanic  Confederation  in  1815,  tbft  «<ccl> 
peror  of  Austrva  n<«a  ^AicXscra^'^vn^^iuKri  '^cutnAb 
of  thai  bod  V. 
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CUBONOLOGY   Or   EVENTS. 
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1784  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  died,  Dec  IS;  born 

1709. 
1784-6  A  severe  frost  occurred,  which  lasted  113 
days. 

1785  M.  Blanchard  and  Dr.  Jefferies  crossed  the 

British  Channel  from  Dover  to  France, 
in  a  balloon,  Jan.  7. 

J.  F.  Galoup  de  la  Perouse  sailed  from 

Brest,  Aug.  I,  on  an  expedition  of  science 
and  nautical  ^scovery ;  shipwrecked  on 
the  Isle  of  Wanicolo,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  1789. 

The  steam-engine  first  applied  to  cotton- 
spinning. 

— —  The  power-loom,  for  weaving,  invented 
by  tne  Rev.  £dmund  Cartwright,  who 
was  bom  April  24, 1743,  and  died  Oct.  80, 
182.S. 

1786  Mr.  Burke  presented  the  articles  of  charge 

against  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  the  late 
governor-general  cf  India,  April  4. 

>— -  An  attempt  made  upon  the  life  of  the  king, 
at  St.  James's,  by  Margaret  Nicholson, 
Aug.  2. 

——  Frederic  II.  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia, 
died,  Aug.  17 ;  bom  1712. 

Jonas  Hanway,  the  originator  of  the  Ma- 
rine Society,  died,  Sept.  5 ;  born  1712. 

1787  The  first  assembly  of  Notables  opened  at 

Versailles  by  the  King  of  France,  Feb.  22; 
closed,  May  23. 

— —  Mr.  Burke  impeached  Warren  Hastings 
at  the  bar  of  tne  House  of  Lords,  May  10. 

Robert  Lowth,  bishop  of  London,  author 

of  a  new  translation  of  laaiah,  and  other 
valuable  works,  died,  Nov.  8 :  bom  1710. 

Captain  William  Bligh  sailed  from  Spit- 
head  in  the  ship  Bounty,  to  convey  the 
bread-fruit,  &c.,  from  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands to  the  West  Indies,  Dec.  23;  left 
Otaheite  for  Jamaica,  April  4,  178U;  was 
turned  adrift  in  the  launch,  April  28 ; 
reached  Timor,  June  14,  and  returned  to 
England,  March  14, 1790. 

1788  First  settlement  in  Australia,  at  Botany 

Bay,  Jan.  20. 

The  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  commenced 

in  Westminster  Hall,  Feb.  18;  the  de- 
fence began  June  2,  1791 ;  and  the  ac- 
quittal took  place,  April  23,  1793. 

— —  Treaties  of  defensive  alliance  concluded 
by  Great  Britain  with  Holland,  April  13; 
with  Prussia,  Aug.  13. 

——  George  Louis  le  Clerc,  comte  de  Buffon, 
the  naturalist,  died,  April  16;  born  1707. 

•—  The  African  Association  formed  at  Lon- 
don, to  promote  the  exploration  of  the 
interior  of  Africa;  first  meeting  held, 
June  9. 

— —  Thomas  Crainsborough,  the  painter,  died, 
Aug.  2;  born  1727. 

Commencement  of  the  indisposition  of  the 

king.  Oft. 

— —  The  second  assembly  of  the  Notables 
opened,  at  Versailles,  by  the  king  of 
France,  Nov.  6 ;  closed  Dec.  12. 

— * —  John  Brown,  founder  of  the  Branonian 
system  of  medicine,  died;  bora  1785. 

— —  In  this  year  the  steam-engine  was  first 
applied,  in  Scotland,  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation;  the  result  was  favourable, 
but  the  matter  was  for  the  time  aban- 
doned. 

1783-9  A  severe  frost  from  the  beginning  of 
Dec.  to  the  end  of  Jan.;  a  fair  on  the 
Thames  from  Jan.  8  to  18. 
1789  The  king  pronounced  convaleaceuV.,  T«Y>. 
SO. 

' Peter   damper,  the    Dutch   physloVogVat, 

died,  April  7;  boru  May  11,  U^a. 


1789  Opening  of  the  States-(3eneral  of  Fnuio% 

May  5 1  the  deputies  of  tbe  third  estatt 
constitute  themselves  a  National  Amwbv 
bly,  June  17;  the  oath  in  the  Teniii»- 
court  taken,  June  20. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforoe,  in  tin 

House  of  Commons,  a  series  of  resote* 
tions  condemnatonr  of  the  slaTe-tndt 
was  carried,  May  12. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  set  out  firom  Fort 

Chipewyan  in  North  Anoerica,  June  I; 
descended  the  river  which  bean  Ui 
name,  to  its  mmith  in  the  Arctic  So^ 
lat.  69°,  and  returned  iSept.  12. 

The  BasUlle  at  Paris  destroyed,  Joly  14. 

The  suppression  of  privileges,  or  feudal 

rights,  of  tithes,  and  many  other  bmi^ 
sures,  decreed  by  the  French  l\  nsiimMj 
on  the  evening  of  Ans.  4. 

Sir  William  Herschel's  great  front-riev 

reflecting  telescope  er^ted  aft  JSloos^ 
Aug.  28. 

Arrival  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders  at 

Versailles,  Oct.  1;  attack  on  the  Palaea^ 
Oct.  5  and  6. 

1790  A  new  geographical  distribation  of  FnuBM 

into  88  departments  decreed,  Jan.  15. 
John  Howard,  the  philanthropibt,  died, 

Jan.  20,  at  Clierson,  Kussia :  bmn  1728. 
A  new  constitution  accepted  by  the  king 

of  France,  and  sworn  to  oy  the  assembly, 

Feb.  4. 
Dr.   Benjamin  Franklin,    the   Ay»CT<<'*n 

statesman  and  philosopher,  died,  April 

17;  bora  1706. 
The  F«te  de  Ut  F6d6ration  in  the  Champ 

de  Mars,  Paris,  July  14 ;  the  constitntiva 

sworn  to  by  the  king  and  queoi,  and  the 

assembly. 
Adam  Smith,  a  celebrated  writer  on  poli- 
tical economy,  died,  July  17 ;  bora  17£i. 

1791  The  Rev.  John  Wesley  died,  March  3; 

bora  1692. 

Captain   George   Vancouver   (bora  1750^ 

died  May  10, 1798)  sailed  from  EngUnd 
April  1,  and  having  surveyed  the  west 
coast  of  America  from  N.  lat.  Stfi  15'  to 
N.  lat.  45°  46',  arrived  in  the  Sliannou, 
Sept.  18,  1795. 

Gabriel  Honore  Riquelti,  comte  de  Miia* 

beau,  died,  April  2 ;  bora  1749. 

Francis  Grose,  the  antiquary,  died.  May; 

bom  1731. 

Flight  of  the  king  of  France  fhnn  Paris 

on  the  night  of  June  20-1 ;  his  capture 
at  Varemies,  on  that  of  June  22-S ;  and 
re-entry  into  Paris  on  the  evening  uf 
June  25.  Escape  of  the  Comte  d'Artois 
(afterwards  Louis  XVIII.)  to  Brussels, 
June  20-1. 

Convention  of  Pilnitz,  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  Prussia,  July  2U; 
declaration  of  Pilnitz  issued,  Aug.  27. 

The  new  constitution  of  France  completed, 

and  again  accepted  by  the  king,  Sept. 
18. 

The  National  or  "Constituent"  Assem- 

blv  dissolved,  Sept.  SO ;  succeeded  by  tb« 
"National  Legislative  Assembly,"  Oct. 
1,  which  issued  decrees  against  emi- 
grants, Oct.  28,  and  against  noi^nriug 
priests,  Nov.  29. 

First  British  Asylum  for  the  Uind  insti- 
tuted at  Liverpool. 

George  Home,  bishop  of  Norwich,  died, 

Jan.  17 ;  born  1780. 

IIW.  'txeaX.'^  qH  l!k!t\i».wce  between  Prussia  and 
\.\vft  «tQ\«rrat  %vkcaA.  «&(.  '^^wMa^  Feb.  7; 
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TTTHILE  France  thus  felt  in  every  joint  the  shock  of  a  great  political 
^^  convulsion,  the  condition  of  England  continued  to  be  that  of  an 
orderly  and  well-regulated  state,  in  which  the  spirit  of  party,  though  far 
fix)ni  extinct,  showed  itself  only  in  a  contest  of  opinions,  and  frequent 
changes  in  the  persons  of  those  by  whom  the  councils  of  the  sovereign 
"were  directed.  Lord  Shelbume,  who  had  previously  sat  in  the  Eocking- 
ham  cabinet,  with  Fox,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  the  duke  of  Portland,  and 
other  Whig  leaders,  shortly  after  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,  in  1783,  found  himself  all  at  once  deserted  by  his  former  col- 
leagues, whose  places,  as  the  event  proved,  were  very  inadequately  sup- 
plied by  Earl  Temple,  Lord  Grantham,  Mr.  Townsend,  and  Mr.  WiUiaiQL 
Pitt,  for,  in  the  first  division  whick  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the 
late  pacification,  the  minister  was  left  in  a  minority.  It  is  true  that,  to 
accomplish  that  object,  there  had  been  the  most  shameless  abandonment 
of  principle  on  the  part  of  the  opposition.  Lord  North,  the  head  of  the 
Toiies,  joined  the  duke  of  Portland,  the  head  of  the  Whigs  ;  and  out  of 
the  followers  of  both  an  administration  was  formed,  which  has  been 
ever  since  commemorated  in  the  annals  of  political  intrigue  as  the 
**  Coalition  Administration."  It  included,  besides  the  two  noblemen 
just  mentioned,  of  whom  the  former  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
the  latter  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  Mr.  Pox,  Lord 
John  Cavendish,  Viscount  Keppel,  Viscount  Stormont,  the  earl  of  Car- 
lisle, Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Charles  Townsend,  and  Mr.  Pitzpatrick.  Nor 
were  the  after-proceedings  of  this  heterogeneous  body  in  any  respect 
at  variance  with  the  motives  which  brought  them  together.  The 
entire  bent  of  their  policy  appeared  to  be  to  keep  themselves  in  place. 
They  knew  that  they  were  very  little  approved  by  the  sovereign ; 
they  had  no  right  to  imagine  that  the  people  respected  them,  and  they 
therefore  strove  to  establish  such  a  system  of  patronage  as  might  enable 
them  to  command  the  suffrages  of  the  needy  and  the  venal.  With  this 
Tiew,  Mr.  Pox  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  for  the 
better  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  (the  period 
of  whose  charter  was  close  at  hand,  and  who  had  petitioned  for  a  re- 
newal), which  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  place  the  whole  patron- 
age of  India,  as  well  military  as  civil,  at  the  disposal  of  the  cabinet.  Mr. 
Fox,  moreover,  having  the  Commons  at  his  devotion,  carried  it  through 
the  lower  house  by  a  triumphant  majority,  in  spite  of  strong  petitions 
against  it  from  the  Company  and  other  public  bodies,  and  the  vigorous 
opposition  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  followers.  But  the  king's  fears  were  by 
this  time  thoroughly  awakened ;  he  felt  that  the  passing  of  such  a 
measure  must  inevitably  render  him  the  slave  of  a  Whig  cabinet ;  and 
hence  he  caused  it  to  be  known  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  its  rejec- 
tion by  that  body  would  give  him  the  utmost  satisfaction.  The  Lords 
were  well  disposed  of  their  own  accord  to  deal  with  Mr.  Fox*s  measure 
according  to  its  deserts.  Thus  strengthened  in  theii  dvji^ ,  \Jwe^  NJkssw 
it  out  012  a  second  reading ;  and,  the  Whig  caViud  \ie«\^  o^  "OckS.  ^^sssa 
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day  summarily  broken  up,  Mr.  Pitt  received  a  commission  fiom  his 
majesty  to  form  a  new  administration. 

When  he  received  this  commission,  Mr.  Pitt  had  scarcely  attained  to 
his  twenty-fourth  year ;  a  singularly  short  life  for  a  statesman ;  but  of 
which  no  trifling  proportion  had,  in  his  case,  been  spent  in  the  public 
service  of  his  country.  Young  as  he  was,  however,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  place  himself  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  He  accepted  the  twofold 
office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and 
being  supported  by  Earl  Gower  as  president  of  the  council ;  by  Lord 
Sidney  and  the  Marquess  Carmarthen  as  secretaries,  the  one  for  the 
home,  the  other  for  the  foreign  department ;  by  Lord  Thurlow  as  chan- 
cellor ;  by  the  duke  of  Rutland,  privy-seal ;  Lord  Howe',  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty  ;  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Mr.  Grenville,  joint  paymasters ;  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  and  Mr.  Dundas, 
treasurer  of  the  navy, — ^he  made  a  bold  effort  to  go  on  with  the  machinery 
which  his  predecessors  had  bequeathed  to  him. 

The  House  of  Commons,  deeply  imbued  with  Whig  principles,  op- 
posed itself  pertinaciously  to  the  new  appointments.  An  address  to  the 
crown  for  the  removal  of  the  ministers  was  carried ;  and  more  than 
once,  on  disputed  points,  Pitt  found  himself  in  a  minority.  But,  strong 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  rectitude,  and  faithfully  supported  by 
the  sovereign,  Pitt  continued  to  hold  the  reins  of  government  in  hw 
own  hands ;  and  such  was  his  moral  influence,  even  in  that  house,  that 
the  majorities  against  him  diminished  from  day  to  day.  The  country, 
likewise,  began  ere  long  to  give  proof  that  out  of  doors,  at  least,  his 
principles  were  understood  and  rightly  valued.  It  was  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  this  public  feeling  would  arise,  that  Pitt  sustained  his 
place  in  the  cabinet  under  circumstances  so  extraordinary ;  for  the  king 
had  repeatedly  offered  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and  was  as  often 
restrained  from  doing  so  by  his  minister.  But,  conceiving  that  now 
the  happy  moment  was  come,  Pitt  assented  to  the  dissolution,  of  which 
the  effects  were  more  strikingly  advantageous  to  himself  than  even  he 
could  have  anticipated.  In  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  the  elec- 
tions went  generally  in  favour  of  the  government,  so  that  when  he  met 
the  house  again,  Pitt  found  himself  as  completely  master  there  as  he 
already  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  freeholders,  and  of  a  vast  majority  of 
the  reflecting  people  of  England. 

The  affairs  of  India  were  pressing,  and  Pitt  turned  his  first  attention 
to  them.  In  1784  he  carried  his  India  Bill,  which  placed  the  Com- 
pany's governments,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  upon  the  footing  which, 
up  to  a  very  recent  date,  they  have  retained.  By  that  act,  a  monopoly 
of  the  China  trade  was  secured  to  them ;  the  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Control  were  considerably  enlarged,  and  a  new  court  was  created  for  the 
trial  of  East  India  delinquents,  who  might  elude  the  vigilance,  or  defy 
the  authority,  of  the  local  courts.  Then  followed  an  inquiry  into  the 
debts  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  'w\i\c\v  y?^  ^vsLC^sftfe^^^Xi^  ^  Wssswa  i^rse- 
cution  of  Warren  Hastings,  by  ^txv  W\e  \x\i\t^\.  %wercvatSXs.^\.^^^T>^\«i\\^ 
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over  the  fortunes  of  British  India ;  but  this  prosecution,  which  ori- 
ginated in  party  spleen,  and  was  carried  through  all  its  stages  with 
party  rancour,  failed.  After  sustaining  the  attacks  of  some  of  the  ablest 
orators  of  that  or  any  other  age,  renewed  from  session  to  session, 
throughout  a  space  of  seven  years,  Mr.  Hastings  was  acquitted ;  the 
faults  for  which  he  was  liable  to  the  greatest  censure  having  been 
shown  to  originate  in  an  extreme  anxiety  to  advance  the  interests  of  his 
employers  and  his  country. 

There  occurred  very  little  in  the  domestic  history  of  Great  Britain 
between  the  years  1784  and  1788  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  men- 
tion. At  the  latter  period,  however,  the  nation  sustained  great  alarm, 
from  a  rumour  that  the  king  was  indisposed;  and  the  melancholy 
nature  of  his  malady  soon  becoming  evident,  a  great  problem  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature  for  solution.  The  throne  was  not  vacant,  yet 
the  individual  who  occupied  it  was  incapable  of  transacting  business ; 
and  the  calamity  having  occurred  during  a  prorogation,  there  seemed  to 
be  no  power  vested  anywhere,  either  to  postpone  or  to  hurry  forward 
the  period  of  their  meeting.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  houses  of 
parliament  assembled  on  the  20  th  of  November,  the  day  specified  in  the 
royal  proclamation,  but  they  took  no  subject  into  consideration ;  indeed 
this  meeting  was  an  act  of  mere  foim,  which  was  followed  immediately 
by  an  adjournment  for  fifteen  days.  During  that  interval,  the  king's 
physicians  were  examined  before  the  privy  council,  and  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  though  it  was  impossible  to  fix  the  limits  of  his  disease, 
the  king's  recovery  was  by  no  means  to  be  despaired  of.  The  case  of 
the  Eevolution  in  1688  was  supposed  to  furnish  a  precedent  not  inappli- 
cable to  existing  circumstances ;  and  the  Lords  and  Commons,  ceasing 
to  act  as  a  parliament,  resolved  themselves  into  a  species  of  convention. 
It'  was  then  agreed,  after  a  prolonged  discussion,  that  the  appointment 
of  a  regency  had  become  indispensable,  and  the  general  principle  being 
established,  much  difficulty  was  encountered  in  digesting  the  details  of 
the  measure.  On  the  3rd  of  Pebniary,  1789,  the  houses  having  re- 
sumed their  parliamentary  character,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  a  bill,  which, 
subject  to  numerous  restrictions,  committed  the  guardianship  of  the 
realm  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  left  the  care  of  the  king's  person, 
where  it  had  previously  been,  in  the  hands  of  the  queen.  The  bill, 
however,  was  yet  under  discussion  in  the  Lords,  the  Commons  having 
passed  it  by  a  considerable  majority,  when  the  royal  physicians  an- 
nounced that  their  patient  was  convalescent.  Immediately  the  business 
in  hand  was  suspended ;  the  houses  adjourned,  and  continued  the  ad- 
journment till  the  10th  of  March.  Then,  indeed,  they  met  again,  to 
learn  with  unfeigned  delight,  that  his  majesty  was  restored  to  the  use  of 
all  his  faculties,  and  that  the  commission,  under  which  the  chancellor 
addressed  them,  was  signed  by  the  king's  hand.  No  language  can  de- 
scribe the  effect  which  this  announcement  produced  throughout  tha 
country.  In  aJJ  the  towns,  from  the  cap\\,a\  (\o^w^«t<\s»,  S}wt\^  nr^^^ 
bonfires  and  illuminations,  men  congrat\\\alm§  oxi^  -Axvc^^iJciet^  ^^"Osx^  ^'^ 
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accustomed  to  do  after  some  brilliant  success  in  war ;  while  medals  were 
struck,  odes  written,  and  songs  composed,  to  commemorate  more  en- 
duringly  so  signal  an  interference  of  Divine  Providence.  Nor  was  the 
feeling  diminished,  when  the  citizens  of  London  beheld  the  use  to  which 
their  beloved  monarch  fii*st  turned  his  renewed  mental  vigour.  A 
solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  and  a  public  thanksgiving  to  the  King 
of  kings,  showed  the  force  of  those  pure  religious  principles  which  gave 
a  turn  to  all  this  good  monarch's  proceedings ;  and  which,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  secured  to  him  and  to  his  people,  during  a  period  of 
unexampled  danger  and  difficulty,  the  continued  protection  of  the 
Almighty. 

It  was  the  great  object  of  Pitt's  domestic  policy  to  relieve  his  countiy 
from  the  embarrassments  in  which  former  ministers  had  involved  it,  l^ 
gradually  diminishing  the  amount  of  public  burdens,  and  giving  a  freer 
scope  to  the  commercial  energies  of  the  people.  With  this  view  he 
established  the  sinking-fund,  an  arrangement  by  which  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  annual  taxes  was  to  be  set  aside ;  and  having  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  till  it  reached  a  fixed  amount,  was  then  to  be 
applied  in  the  redemption  of  so  much  stock.  In  other  respects,  his 
home-government  was  distinguished  by  the  application  to  every  branch 
of  the  national  service  of  a  just  economy ;  while  the  repeal,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  of  the  most  rigorous  of  the  penal  laws  aifecting  Boman 
Catholics,  and  an  improvement  in  the  law  of  libel,  were  measures  adopted 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  all  the  king's  subjects.  In 
like  manner,  his  dealings  with  the  colonies  were  all  liberal  and  open. 
Canada  he  divided  into  two  provinces,  and  granted  to  each  a  represent- 
ative constitution ;  Jamaica  enjoyed  similar  advantages  ;  and  the  other 
islands  were  placed  upon  a  footing  the  best  calculated  to  meet  their 
peculiar  exigencies.  But  from  a  further  prosecution  of  these  wise 
measures  Pitt  was  unhappily  called  away,  by  the  uneasy  state  of  the 
continent  of  Euro])e,  which  appeared  to  vibrate,  through  all  its  fibres,  to 
the  terrible  convulsions  with  which  France  was  torn. 

Por  some  time  past  gi-eat  uneasiness  had  prevailed  in  the  north  of 
Europe ;  the  unsettled  condition  of  Poland  first  alarmed  the  apprehen- 
sions, and  then  excited  the  cupidity,  of  her  powerful  neighbours  ;  and 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  entered  into  a  coalition  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving,  as  they  alleged,  their  own  provinces  from  harm.  Shortly 
after,  Poland  was  invaded  by  the  armies  of  three  powers ;  and,  after  a 
brave  resistance,  overcome.  No  change  of  dynasty,  no  modification  of 
a  government,  fertile,  doubtless,  in  mischief,  was  proposed  to  the  van- 
quished. Their  country  being  portioned  out  among  the  victors,  ceased 
to  hold  a  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  the  Poles,  though  still 
retaining  their  name,  and  the  memory  of  their  former  greatness,  became 
subjects  not  even  of  the  same  foreign  lord.  England  has  been  greatly 
blamed  for  the  supiueness  witK  ^'\i\c\v  i\\e  looked  on  while  this  sad 
drama  was  Acting ;  but  there  weve  moY^\mtavafe\v\  ^wv«js^  xj^jj^^s^^;^^ 
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both  from  without  and. from  within;  and  she  did  not  conceive  that 
she  would  be  justified  in  withdrawing  from  them  even  a  portion  of  her 
attention. 

There  had  been  some  popular  movements  in  Holland,  which,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  British  government,  the  duke  of  Brunswick  effectually 
put  down ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
more  respectable  part  of  the  community,  resumed  his  office  as  stadt- 
holder.  Spain,  likewise,  by  a  gross  attack  on  certain  British  subjects, 
traders  to  the  coast  of  California,  had  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Eng- 
lish people;  and  preparations  were  made  for  war,  which  was  only 
avoided  by  timely  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  aggressor.  France,  too, 
while  yet  in  name  a  monarchy,  had  taken  an  attitude  of  hostility,  which 
however  was  soon  laid  aside ;  and  altogether  there  was  a  fever  abroad, 
which,  independently  of  the  spread  of  new  opinions,  caused  kings  and 
statesmen  to  tremble.  But  it  was  in  the  progress  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  in  the  effects  which  it  wrought  even  on  this  happy  country, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  beheld  the  cause  of  his  deepest  anxiety ;  for  England  soon 
began  to  feel  the  force  of  the  storm  which  raged  dsewhere.  Clubs  and 
societies  sprang  up,  which  had  for  their  avowed  object  the  reform  of 
abuses  in  the  constitution.  Books  and  pamphlets  were  published,  such 
as  Paine's  Rights  of  Man^  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  which,  affecting 
to  reduce  the  science  of  government  to  its  first  principles,  taught  the 
lower  classes  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  lot,  and  envious  of  the  position 
of  those  above  them.  These  miserable  sophists  omitted  to  tell  the 
people,  that  there  is  not,  nor  ever  can  be,  an  absolute  equality  among 
men ;  that  were  all  distinctions  of  rank,  wealth,  and  station  abolished  to- 
morrow, the  progress  of  a  very  short  time  would  renew  them  ;  and  that 
in  England,  above  all  other  countries  under  heaven,  where  the  road  to 
advancement  is  open,  and  where  it  is  every  day  pursued  with  success  by 
those  of  the  humblest  origin,  no  set  of  men  are  more  interested  than  the 
poor,  in  preserving  the  institutions  by  which  they  are  protected  from 
destruction.  It  was  impossible  for  a  minister  who  had  the  welfare  of 
his  nation  so  completely  at  heart  as  Mr.  Pitt  not  to  look  upon  this  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  public  mind  with  horror ;  and  there  were  others  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  who  like  himself  had  once  professed  opinions 
erring,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  liberality,  on  whom,  also,  this  great  poli- 
tical lesson  was  not  wasted.  Mr.  Burke,  himself  an  host,  after  acting 
all  his  life  with  the  Whigs,  quitted  them  so  soon  as  his  prophetic  eye 
had  traced  out  the  progress  of  a  revolution,  of  which  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Charles  Grey,  and  other  leaders  of  the  party,  continued,  even  so  late 
as  1798,  to  speak  with  applause. 

I  return  now  to  the  afl'airs  of  that  unhappy  country,  which,  after  the 
second  acceptance  of  the  constitution  by  the  king,  was  believed  by  its 
own  inhabitants,  and  by  many  who  viewed  it  from  afar,  to  have  wrought 
out  the  most  glorious  revolution  in  all  histoiy.     No  doxsAil,  \.\nr.  Hn^^ 
years'  labour  of  the  'National  Assembly  l^s^d.  a>Ne;^\.  «sn^n   Tv>\\sksx^x>& 
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abuses,  and  had  events  stopped  there,  it  is  just  possible  that  they  might 
have  been  moulded,  in  the  course  of  time,  despite  of  the  atrocities  which 
stained  them,  into  such  an  order  of  things  as  reasonable  men  could 
sanction.  But  the  Constituent  Assembly,  at  the  close  of  one  of  those 
pageants  which  seem  peculiarly  suited  to  French  tastes,  abmptly  laid 
down  its  commission,  having  passed  a  law  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  any  member  of  the  body  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  legislature  which 
was  to  succeed.  Now,  when  the  state  of  France  at  that  moment  is  con- 
sidered, a  measure  more  childish  in  its  nature,  or  more  mischievons  in 
its  effects,  cannot  be  conceived.  The  National  Assembly  had  shaken  to 
its  base  the  whole  fabric  of  society.  The  king,  instead  of  an  absolute 
monarch,  was  become  a  mere  pageant  of  state,  whose  authority  in  legis- 
lation extended  no  further  than  the  exercise  of  a  veto,  which  the  ol»ti- 
nacy  of  the  people's  representatives  could  in  all  cases  overcome.  As 
an  executive  officer,  again,  he  was  competent  to  little  more  than  the 
command  of  troops,  raised  not  by  his  will ; — and  the  affixing  of  his 
name  to  resolutions  and  sentences,  concerning  which  he  had  not  been 
consulted.  The  hereditary  nobles  were  extinct ;  the  law  of  piimc^ 
niture  was  abolished ;  the  clergy,  despoiled  of  their  property  (for  tithes, 
lauds,  &c.,  had  all  gone),  were  become  helpless  state-annuitants ;  there 
was,  indeed,  no  check  upon  the  passions  of  the  giddy  multitude,  except 
that  which  the  legislative  assembly  might  apply.  Now  for  men  who 
had  learned  something  in  the  course  of  a  two  years'  apprenticeship,  to 
abandon  their  posts  at  this  juncture,  leaving  them  to  be  occupied  by 
untried  representatives,  chosen,  as  these  of  course  would  be,  amid  the 
heats  of  popular  frenzy ;  that  was  an  act  not  merely  of  folly,  but  of 
treason  against  the  state,  and  particularly  against  the  constitution,  of 
the  real  capabilities  of  which  no  opportunity  was  given  to  judge.  The 
scenes  which  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  after  the  new 
assembly  came  together,  more  than  justified  the  darkest  anticipations 
which  the  worst  enemies  of  change,  particularly  of  change  so  effected, 
could  have  formed. 

In  the  new  body,  which  assumed  at  once  the  appellation  of  the 
National  Legislative  Assembly,  the  same  factions  appeared  as  had  dis- 
tracted the  fonner,  together  with  a  third,  feeble  both  £rom  personal 
character  and  numbers,  called  the  Feuillant  party.  The  latter  would 
have  supported  a  monarchy  under  all  casualties  ;  the  two  former  very 
soon  evinced  their  determined  hostility  to  the  shadow  that  remained  of 
kingly  power.  Meanwhile  the  emigration  went  on  rapidly,  till  by  and 
by  so  many  of  the  nobles  were  assembled  in  Austrian  Flanders,  that 
they  took  to  themselves,  or  received  from  others,  the  appellation  of 
External  France.  This,  together  with  the  zeal  of  the  disaffected  clergy, 
who  preached  resistance  in  all  the  provinces,  and  in  some  not  without 
effect,  greatly  irritated  the  Jacobins.  In  defiance  of  a  fundamental 
clause  in  their  beloved  charter,  the  Jacobins  brought  in  and  carried 
through  the  assembly  a  law,  'w\vvc\l  iietioxmvi^  ^  ^Kcv^ressfe^  ^a  enemies 
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of  France,  and  subjected  to  banishment  all  priests  who  were  hostile  to 
the  measure.  But  the  king,  fallen  as  he  was,  would  not  be  a  party 
to  such  injustice.  He  wrote  privately,  indeed,  to  his  brothers,  entreat- 
ing that  they  would  return,  and  assured  them  of  his  determination  to 
respect  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  ;  but  he  steadily  exercised  his  veto 
in  rejecting  propositions  against  which  both  his  judgment  and  his 
feelings  protested.  His  conduct,  in  this  particular,  put  an  end  to  what- 
ever  lingering  of  cordiality  might  remain  between  him  and  the  heads  of 
the  revolution ;  who  now  openly  accused  him  of  encouraging  the  foreign 
interference  with  which  on  all  sides  France  began  to  be  threatened. 


What  is  stated  as  to  the  formation  and  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  ? 

Who  succeeded  them  ? 

How  did  he  act  P 

What  was  done  regarding  India  P 

With  what  disorder  was  the  king  afflicted  f 

What  was  done  in  consequence  P 

What  was  the  first  public  act  of  the  king  after 
his  recovexy  ? 


What  was  the  course  of  Sfr.  Pitt's  policy  f 
What  is  stated  respecting  Poland  ? 
What  cause  of  alarm  arose  in  £ngland  ? 
What  effect  was  produced  on  Mr.  Burke  ? 
What  was  the   condition  of  France  at 

time? 
What  parties  arose  in  the  legislature  ? 
What  name  was  applied  to  the  emigrants  f 
What  charge  was  made  against  the  king  f 
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GKS19 
BBITAUr. 


[Oeoi^IIL, 
1760.J 


ntAircB. 


[Louis  XVI., 

1774.] 
Republic. 


OBRHANT. 


[Francis  II., 
1792.] 


BUSSIA. 


[Catherine 
II.,  1762,] 


FBUSSIA. 


[Frederic 

WiUiam 

II.,  1786.] 


BTAIN, 


[Charles 
IV.,  1788.] 


SXi.T£S. 


[Pius  VI,, 
17^6.] 


1792  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  painter,  died, 
Feb.  23;  bom  1728. 

— -  Robert  Adam,  the  architect  (who  built 
the  Adelphi,  London),  died,  March  8; 
bom  1728. 

«—  Gustavus  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  assassin- 
ated, March  16. 

War  declared  by  France  against  the  "king 

of  Hungary  and  Bohen^,"  (the  empe- 
ror,) April  20. 

The  French  defeated  by  the  Anstrlans,  at 

Lihe,  April  28,  and  again  on  the  SOth. 

First  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  June  20. 

Manifesto  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  issued 

from  Coblentz,  July  15. 

—  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  died,  Aug.  S:  bom 

Dec.  28, 1782. 
——  Second  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  Aug.  10; 
massacres  at  the  prisons  hi  Paris  from 
Sept.  2  to  6. 

—  Assembling  of  the  National  Convention, 

Sept.  21,  and  a  decree  passed  abolishing 
royalty  in  France;  the  Republic  founded 
by  a  decree,  Sept.  ^;  declared  one  and 
indivisible,  Sept.  25. 

— —  Departure  of  Lord  Macartney  from  Eng- 
land on  an  embassy  to  China,  Oct.  1 ;  he 
returned,  Sept.  S,  1794. 

-^—  John  Smeaton,  the  engineer,  died,  Oct.  28. 

.— —  The  Austrians  defeated  by  the  French,  at 
Jemappes,  Nov.  6. 

— —  A  decree  passed  by  the  National  Conven- 
tion, otnring  fraternity  and  succour  to 
any  nation  wishing  to  recover  its  liberty, 
Nov.  19 ;  ordered  to  be  printed  and  pro- 
claimed in  every  language  and  country. 

— —  Coal-gas  first  applied  to  the  pnrposes  of 
illumination  by  Mr.  Hnrdooil,  at  Red- 
ruth, in  CornwalL 


1793  Louis  XVI.,  king  of  France,  guillotined, 
Jan.  21;  the  French  ambassador  ordered 
to  leave  England  in  eight  days,  Jan.  24. 

— —  War  declared  by  the  National  Convention 
of  France  against  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  stadtholder  of  the  United 
Provinces,  Feb.  1;  and  against  Spain, 
March  7. 

Treaties  of  alliance  concluded  by  Great 

Britain  with  RossiiL  March  25 ;  Sardinia, 
April  25;  Spain,  May  25;  Naples,  July 
12;  Prussia,  July  14;  the  emperor,  Aug. 
30 ;  and  Portugal,  Sept.  26. 

The  resolution  of  Russia  and  Prassia  to 

incorporate  with  their  dominions  the 
provinces  of  Poland  bordering  thereon, 
announced  to  the  government  of  tho 
Republic,  at  Grodno,  April  9 ;  treaties  of 
cession  (effecting  the  Second  Partition) 
signed  by  Poland  with  Russia,  July  13; 
and  with  Prussia,  Sept.  25. 

Dr.    William    Robertson,   the  historian, 

diod,  June  11 ;  bom  1721. 

A  new  constitution  (the  second)  accepted 

by  the  assembly  in  France,  June  27  :  its 
acceptance  by  the  people  proclaimed  by 
the  assembly,  Aug.  9. 

Pondicherry    captured   by  tho  English, 

Aug.  23. 

Capture  of  Valenciennes,  by  the  duke  of 

York,  July  28;  its  recapture  by  the 
French,  Aug.  29, 1794. 

— —  Toulon  entered  by  Lord  Hood  on  the 
night  of  Aug.  27-8,  and  Louis  XVII.  pro- 
claimed there.  Retaken  by  the  French, 
Dec.  19. 

«— -  John  Hunter,  the  surgeon,  dl«4,  <y^.'N&\ 
boni  n?S. 
I Marie  AiitoVn.*\X»»  \\i%  cp«wi  <«.  '^Tsafc*, 
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Eiillotined,  Oct.  IC;  Jacqnet  Pierre 
risHut  (l)om  17&i)  with  twenty  of  Iiis 
frioiuls  and  associatea,  Oct.  SI;  Louis- 
Pliilippe-JoRcph  (Egalit«},  duke  of  Or- 
leanft,  Nov.  6;  Jean  Silvain  Uailly,  the 
astronomer  (bom  17<H6),  Nov.  11  or  12. 

1793  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  con- 

tinued tiil  three  years'  notice  after  March 
1,  IHll. 

1794  Edward  Gibbon,  the  historian,  died,  Jan. 

16;  boml7»7. 

——  Capture  of  Martinique,  from  the  French, 
Murch  25;  of  Kt.  Lucia,  April  4;  and 
Guaduloupe,  April  21. 

Antoine  Laurent  Lavoisier,  the  chemist, 

guillotined  at  Paris,  May  8 :  aLio  Madame 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  May  12. 

— —  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended,  by  act 
passed  May  28,  till  Feb.  1, 1795;  suspen- 
sion continued  till  July  1,  1795,  by  act 
passed  Feb.  5,  1795. 

—  Defeat  of  the  French  fleet  off  Brotagne, 

by  Lord  Howe,  June  1. 

Robespierre,    his   brother,    Conthon,    St. 

Just,  and  others,  guillotined  at  Paris, 
July  28. 

-~—  The  reipn  of  terror  ceased  In  France  at 
the  close  of  July,  having  continued  for 
about  15  months;  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal abolished,  Aug.  9. 

—  Kosciusko,    the    Poliah    general,    taken 

Srisoner  by  Suwarrow,  at  the  battle  of 
lacziewice,  Oct.  10;    Praga   taken   by 
storm,  Nov.  4;  Warsaw  entered,  Nov.  9. 
— —  Trial  and  acquittal  of  John  Home  Tooke, 
Nov.  20;  of  Thelwall.  Dec.  5;  the  other 
state  prisoners  were  then  discharged. 

1795  Declaration  concerning  the   third   parti- 

tion of  Poland  exchanged  by  Russia  and 
Austria  at  St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  8:  con- 
ventions for  effecting  it  between  Russia, 
PruHsia,  and  Austris^  signed  there,  Oct. 
24 ;  act  of  abdication  of  Stanislaus,  king 
of  Poland,  Nov.  5. 

— —  An  embargo  laid  upon  Dutch  vessels  in 
British  ports,  Jan.  19;  proclamation 
authorizing  captures  issued,  Feb.  9 ; 
Trincomalee,  in  Ceylon,  captured  by  the 
British,  Aug.  28. 

— —  A  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  for  eight 


Tflin,  between  Ghmt  Britain  and 

Feb.  18. 
1795  Seceuion  ot  Pmssia  flrom  the 


by  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
French  repabiic,  at  Basle,  April  5;  of 
Holland,  at  Paris,  May  10;  of  Sp^H 
Basle,  July  22. 

A  treaty  of  deftosive   allianoe  betwNi 

Great  Britain  and  Austria,  May  4. 

Fifteen  of  the  Judges  of  thia  revolatloufy 

tribunal  guillotineU  at  Paris,  May  6. 

— —  Uungo  l^rk  sailed  from  England  la 
May,  commissioned  by  tiie  African  Am^ 
ciation ;  reached  the  nver  Gambia,  JoM 
21 ;  set  out  trom  Pisania  on  his  Jourm^ 
into  the  interior  of  Afiica,  Dec.  2;  fiist 
saw  the  Niger  or  Joliba,  July  21,  179S; 
traced  its  course  upwards  from  SiUa  to 
Bammakoo,  and  retorxied  to  F«g*M"* 
1797. 

The  dauphin  (Louis  XVII.}  died  in  tht 

prison  of  the  Temple,  at  Paris,  June  8. 

The  third  constitution  ^or  that  of  the  year 

III.),  with  two  counois  and  a  directoiy, 
adopted  by  the  Convention  in  Flaao^ 
June  23. 

— —  The  Bureau  des  Longitudes  (Board  of  Lon* 
gitude),  at  Paris,  instituted,  June  2S. 

A  French  emigrant  fwce  lands  in  Qui* 

l)eron  bay,  but  is  speedily  destroyed  by 
the  republicans,  July,  August. 

War  declared  by  Great   Britain  afldnst 

Holland.  Sept.  15;  Cape  <a  Qoooaopt 
captured,  Sept.  16. 

Triple   alliance  between   Great  Britain, 

Russia,  and  Austria,  Sept.  28. 

An  English  force  landraon  Isle  DIeiLOB 

the  coast  of  France,  to  snpport  the  Yen- 
deans,  Oct.  2. 

Tlie  attack  of  the  sections  of  Fluls  ds* 

feated  by  the  troops  of  the  Convention, 
Buonaparte  being  second  in  command  of 
the  latter,  Oct.  5. 

The  National  Institute  of  Franee  estab- 
lished ;  also  a  central  school  Ibr  eadi  de* 
partment,  and  a  primary  school  for  esdi 
commune,  Oct.  25. 

The  new  constitution  of  France  came  into 

operation,  Oct.  27;  the  lAncborj  ap- 
pointed, Nov.  1> 


A 


NEW  epoch  of  the  revolution  had  now  arrived :  La  Fayette 
gradually  lost  his  influence ;  P6tion,  a  bold  and  furious  republican, 
was  elected  mayor  of  Paris ;  Austria,  under  her  young  emperor,  Francis 
the  Second,  began  to  arm,  and  Kussia,  and  Sweden,  and  Spain,  and  the 
German  states,  followed  the  example.  At  Brussels,  at  Coblentz,  at 
Treves,  and  elsewhere,  crowds  of  French  gentlemen  assembled,  in  the 
ancient  uniform,  and  wearing  the  well-known  badges  of  the  royal  house 
of  Bourbon.  Against  their  meetings,  and  still  more  against  the  sudden 
march  of  ninety  thousand  Austrians  towards  diflferent  points  on  the 
frontier,  the  leaders  of  the  assembly  protested,  while  the  assembly  itself 
voted  large  sums  of  money,  and  directed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  to  be  enrolled  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Then  began 
the  Feuillant  party  to  fall  to  pieces ;  while  Dumouriez,  an  intriguer 
from  his  youth,  and  alternately  a  courtier,  a  constitutionalist,  and  a 
JacobiUf  rose  to  eminence  on  their  ruins.  Finally,  Louis  himself,  urged 
omvarda    by  an  uncontr6\la\Ae  little,  tt^\ke^\^^  m  "Cwi  ^^^vsibly ;  and 
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after  a  paper  had  been  read  by  this  his  new  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
announced  his  desire  that  war  might  be  declared.  The  suggestion  was 
adopted  with  enthusiasm,  and  that  night  the  assembly  declared  war,  in 
the  name  of  the  French  people,  against  Austria. 

Dumouriez,  bold,  enterprising,  and  skilful,  insisted,  in  the  face  of 
the  opinions  of  his  colleagues,  that  France  should  strike  the  first  blow. 
He  remembered  that  Brabant  had  recently  been  in  revolt ;  and  that  it 
was  not  subdued  without  difficulty ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that  its 
inhabitants  would  join  the  French  troops,  who  appeared  among  them 
in  the  name  of  liberty.  The  first  campaign  proved  that  he  had  mis- 
tjalculated  the  nature  of  the  implements  with  which  he  had  to  work. 
Two  French  columns,  one  led  by  Dillon,  the  other  by  Biron,  were  de- 
feated as  soon  as  attacked  by  tbe  Austrians ;  and  a  scene  of  confusion 
and  riot  ensued,  such  as  usually  attends  the  overthrow  of  undisciplined 
yet  highly  excited  troops.  The  fugitives  tore  their  officers  to  pieces. 
Meanwhile  the  bad  success  of  the  campaign  threw  Paris  into  confusion. 
The  Jacobins  besieged  the  House  of  Assembly  in  large  bodies,  and  de- 
manded the  death  of  the  king,  whom  they  accused  of  selling  his  own 
troops,  and  holding  a  secret  communication  with  the  enemy  ;'  and  hurry- 
ing thence,  insulted  Louis  himself  in  the  courts  of  his  own  palace.  But 
though  a  sense  of  shame  brought  about,  at  the  termination  of  the  scene, 
something  like  reaction  in  the  king's  favour,  the  balance  between  order 
and  anarchy  was  lost.  La  Fayette,  true,  to  the  last,  to  his  own  imprac- 
ticable theories,  hurried  from  the  frontier ;  but  could  neither  overawe 
the  assembly,  nor  persuade  the  king  to  head  the  army,  nor  even  rally 
round  him,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  the  national  guards.  So  died  out 
the  last  remnant  of  what  was  called  the  constitutional  party,  for  all 
that  followed  in  this  hideous  political  earthquake  was  the  work  of  the 
Jacojiins. 

All  this  while  the  heavy  accusation  under  which  Louis  lay,  implied 
that  he  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  emigrants.  It 
would  have  been  very  extraordinary  if  he  had  not ;  yet  the  facts  ad- 
duced in  support  of  the  charge  were  all  of  them  unsatisfactory.  He 
increased  the  number  of  his  body-guards,  and  took  care  to  enrol  such 
men  only  as  he  believed  to  be  attached  to  his  person.  The  assembly 
and  the  Parisians  immediately  took  fire,  and  the  obnoxious  guards  were 
disbanded.  It  was  proposed  to  establish  a  camp  of  20,000  men  near  the 
capital.  In  spite  of  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Dumouriez,  who  en- 
gaged, by  detaching  battalion  after  battalion  to  the  frontier,  to  render 
the  arrangement  innocuous,  he  refused  his  consent.  Dumouriez  forth- 
with resigned ;  while  a  new  administration,  selected  exclusively  from 
the  wreck  of  the  Feuillants,  proved  altogether  incapable  of  directing  the 
course  of  events.  Anarchy  and  confusion  overspread  the  city.  La 
Fayette  with  difficulty  escaped  condemnation,  and  the  mob,  incited  by 
the  Jacobins,  of  whom  were  Danton,  Eobeapiexte,  C^xscJ^^^^'saNa^S&^'i*^ 
Fabre  D'Eglantin,  Marat,  and  others,  damovwed.  lot  >i)ftfc\^\\.'i'8»  ^^^<^i«- 
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sition.  Unfortunately,  the  duke  of  BrunBwick,  tlie  general  of  the  forces 
of  Prussia,  issued  at  this  moment  an  ill-judged  and  haughty  manifesto. 
As  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  armies,  he  required  from  France 
a  restoration  of  the  kingly  authority,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  nobles  and 
the  clergy ;  and  threatened  to  treat  as  rebels  all  persons  who  should  be 
found  in  arms  against  their  sovereign.  In  a  moment,  Dumouriez  and 
La  Fayette,  forgetful  of  their  personal  wrongs,  took  their  stations  witk 
the  army  on  the  frontier ;  and  by  carefully  training  the  troops,  and  call- 
ing them  forth  to  occasional  skirmishes  at  an  advantage,  taught  them 
gradually  to  acquire  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  leaders. 

The  invasion  of  the  allies  was  no  sooner  arranged,  than  the  assembly 
passed  a  decree,  which  required  all  males,  not  incapacitated  by  old  age 
or  bodily  infirmity,  to  take  up  arms.  The  call  was  responded  to  with 
such  eagerness  that  France  became,  as  it  were,  one  mighty  camp; 
volunteers  presenting  themselves  in  such  numbers  that  there  were  not 
found  muskets  enough  to  arm  one  half  of  them.  But  in  Paris,  where 
this  general  movement  originated,  the  temper  of  men's  minds  was 
universally  bad.  Armed  crowds  paraded  the  streets,  singing  seditions 
songs,  and  denouncing  the  king  as  a  traitor,  while  arrangements  were 
made,  in  case  the  assembly  should  resist  his  deposition,  to  attack  the 
palace,  and  destroy  its  inmates.  The  assembly  was  utterly  corrupt; 
the  court  knew  its  danger,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  provided  against  it ; 
but,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  the  storm  burst  with  a  violence  which 
could  not  be  withstood ;  the  Tuileries  was  assailed  by  a  countless  mnl« 
titude.  The  king,  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  assembly,  by  whom 
he,  with  dl  his  family,  including  the  queen  and  the  children,  were  com- 
mitted as  prisoners  to  the  Temple.  His  brave  Swiss  guards,  being  at- 
tacked by  an  overwhelming  force,  were,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  over- 
come ;  and  the  palace  was,  in  all  its  rooms  and  galleries,  made  the  scene 
of  slaughter. 

There  was  now  a  complete  dissolution  of  all  order  and  subordination; 
for  law  had  lost  its  influence,  and  the  chief  magistrate  his  power.  The 
Jacobins  cried  aloud  for  vengeance;  and  the  prisons,  which  were  full  of 
unfortunate  royalists,  or  of  persons  suspected  of  aristocratic  principles, 
were  broken  open,  and  the  inmates  massacred.  At  the  same  time,  an 
army  assembled  under  Dumouriez,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Prus- 
sians ;  who,  having  overrun  the  frontier  provinces,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  Verdun,  threatened  Paris  itself  with  the  horrors  of  a  siege. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  skill  and  valour  with  which  Dumouriez 
repelled  this  storm ;  while  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  finding  a  vigorous 
resistance  where  he  had  been  led  to  expect  none,  lost  all  courage,  and 
hastily  retreated.  But  the  misfortunes  to  the  cause  of  monarchy  did  not 
end  with  this  momentary  repulse  of  the  invaders.  The  French  people 
became  inflamed  with  the  mo%t  \m^\^c»bk  rancour  against  the  title 
of  king.     It  was  pronounced  by  a  ^o\^  ol  y)aa  ^'Ba«ssMs?j  \Ri\ifc  ^^}«^a9&»i ; 
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that  year  was  declared  to  be  the  first  of  the  French  RepubHc ;  and  the 
life  of  the  deposed  monarch  was  sought  with  an  avidity  which  left  very 
little  ground  to  hope  that  it,  too,  would  not  be  sacrificed. 

A  season  of  violent  convulsions,  like  those  under  which  France  now 
laboured,  is  prolific  in  prominent  characters,  which  succeed  one  another 
rapidly,  till  one,  more  able  than  the  rest,  places  himself  above  the  work- 
ings of  the  mass,  and  establiBhcs  a  perfect  tyranny.  Numerous  had 
been  the  idols  of  the  giddy  Parisians ;  yet  their  fate  was,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same.  La  Fayette  was  a  fugitive  and  a  prisoner  in  Austria ; 
Necker  had  long  ceased  to  be  remembered ;  Brissot  and  Petion  were 
alike  out  of  date ;  and  now  came  IMarat,  Dubois,  and  Robespierre,  pro- 
minently forward.  These  were  the  avowed  leaders  of  the  Mountain,  a 
party  of  Jacobins,  so  called  because  they  occupied  the  highest  seats  on 
the  left  or  republican  side  of  the  chamber,  and  these,  with  one  voice, 
demanded  the  execution  of  the  king.  Eobespierre,  indeed,  declared 
against  the  proposition  that  a  trial  ought  to  be  granted  to  him ;  con- 
tending that  the  act  of  deposition  amounted  to  an  act  of  condemnation 
also,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  republic  that 
he  should  perish.  Nevertheless,  the  assembly  granted  him  a  day  of 
trial ;  nay,  they  carried  their  decency  so  far,  as  to  award  the  services  of 
any  advocates  in  his  defence  who  might  possess  courage  or  eccentricity 
enough  to  enter  upon  so  unpopular  a  measure.  Fallen  monarchs  are 
not  often  so  happy  as  to  find  that  they  have  friends ;  yet  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  did  enjoy  that  blessing.  The  virtuous  Malesherbes,  now  an 
old  man,  presented  himself  before  the  convention  as  the  defender  of  the 
king.  "  I  have  been  twice  called  "  (such  was  the  tenor  of  his  letter) 
"  to  be  counsel  for  him  who  was  once  my  master,  at  a  time  when  these 
fimctions  were  ambitiously  sought  by  every  one  I  I  owe  him  the  same 
service  when  these  functions  are  considered  by  many  to  be  dangerous." 
Louis  was  deeply  affected  by  this  display  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  his 
ex-minister :  "  The  sacrifice  which  you  make,"  said  he,  when  Males- 
herbes entered  his  chamber,  "  is  the  more  generous,  that  you  expose 
your  own  life  without  a  chance  of  saving  mine." 

Melancholy  as  this  anticipation  was,  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  sufficed 
to  confinn  it.  Louis  was  arraigned  before  the  convention ;  and  in  spite 
of  a  brilliant  defence  on  the  part  of  Malesherbes,  and  of  the  suflErages  of 
three  hundred  deputies  belonging  to  the  Girondist  faction,  sentence  of 
death  was  passed  upon  him,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-six  votes.  He 
received  the  announcement  of  his  approaching  fate  with  great  com- 
posure. He  solicited  nothing  more  than  a  delay  of  three  days  to  make 
his  peace  with  God,  a  priest  of  his  own  choosing  to  attend  him  in  his 
last  moments,  and  permission  to  see  his  wife  and  children ;  yet  such 
was  the  ferocity  of  the  miscreants  who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  that  only 
the  two  last  petitions  were  granted.  Having  held  with  his  afflicted 
family  one  heart-rending  interview,  having  made  lv\a  'wiVV^  raA  ^\s:^^ 
for  pardon  to  himself  and  bis  murderers,  Lomis  iesv^"^\ixD&^  '^'^  "^^^^ 
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guidance  of  his  gaolers.  On  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  the  guillotine 
put  an  end  to  his  sufferings. 

The  death  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  rendered  the  parties  in  France  irre- 
concileable,  and  greatly  incensed  the  external  enemies  of  the  reTolution. 
England,  Spain,  all  the  Germanic  states,  Naples,  and  Home,  joined  ^ 
confederation,  and  pledged  themselves  one  to  the  other  by  the  most 
solemn  engagements.  The  motives  which  actuated  some  of  these  states 
may  have  been  as  much  personal  as  political ;  but  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, the  act  was  one  of  absolute  self-defence ;  for  besides  that  the  whole 
country  swarmed  with  democratic  clubs,  a  traitorous  correspondence 
was  carried  on  between  the  members  of  these  clubs  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Jacobins  in  Paris.  No  alternative,  therefore,  remained  to  George 
the  Third,  except  cither  to  wait  till  a  revolt  should  be  brought  about  at 
home,  and  fifty  thousand  French  troops  thro^vn  ashore  on  the  coasts  of 
Kent  and  Essex,  to  support  it ;  or  else,  by  taking  the  initiative,  to  keep 
the  war  at  a  distance  from  his  own  shores,  and  so  to  cast  the  miseries 
resulting  from  it  on  those  by  whom  it  had  been  provoked.  Though 
extremely  desirous  of  peace,  the  preservation  of  which  could  alone 
enable  him  to  complete  his  measures  of  reform  and  retrenchment,  Pitt 
was  too  wise  a  minister  to  hesitate  in  such  circumstances.  After  a  good 
deal  of  recriminatory  correspondence  had  passed  between  him  and  the 
convention,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  had  been  declared  ftee, 
Earl  Gower,  the  British  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  recalled,  and  France 
issuing  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  a  struggle  began,  to  which,  in  point 
of  magnitude  and  duration,  the  history  of  the  world  can  furnish  no 
parallel. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1793,  a  message  from  the  king  announced  to 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  that  M.  Chauvelin,  the  French  minister 
in  London,  had  been  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  that  his  majesty 
thought  it  necessary  to  increase  his  forces  both  by  sea  and  land.  So 
early  as  the  25th  of  the  month  following,  a  body  of  troops  marched  from 
London,  and  having  been  accompanied  as  far  as  Greenwich  by  the  king 
and  queen,  were  embarked,  under  the  orders  of  the  duke  of  York,  to 
join  the  allies  in  Holland.  Their  presence  there  was  needed ;  for,  in 
spite  of  the  defection  of  Dumouriez,  who,  failing  to  corrupt  his  own 
army,  had  passed  over  with  a  slender  escort  to  the  allies,  the  valour 
of  the  republican  forces  was  not  evaporated.  Indeed,  the  condition  of 
France  throughout  this  season,  with  reference  both  to  its  domestic  and 
foreign  proceedings,  was  altogether  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
nations.  In  Paris,  faction  after  faction  took  the  lead,  and  the  tyrants  of 
one  day  perished  on  the  scaffold  under  the  tyrants  of  another  ;  Lyons 
was  the  seat  of  a  fierce  civil  war ;  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  Toulon, 
resisted  the  decrees  of  the  convention ;  and  throughout  La  Vendee  the 
standard  of  royalty  waved  over  many  a  successful  field.  Yet  were  the 
wild  energies  of  the  Jacobma  oiv\^  \o\v5.^d  to  fresh  exertion.  Though 
ibere  was  neither  law  nor  govercvmviwV.,  vi\.c^:^\.  ^^  ^ws^^^s^  ^1  \3sir.  mob, 
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which  wavered  from  hoiir  to  hour,  France  became  one  vast  camp,  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  enrolled  themselves  for  the  field, 
while  the  aged  stayed  at  home  to  fabricate  weapons.  Such  a  people 
might  be  destroyed — they  could  not  be  overawed ;  aniL  as  there  was  no 
lack  of  military  talent  among  them,  they  soon  learned  to  feel  and  to 
manoeuvre  Uke  veterans. 

The  campaign  of  1793  opened  well.  At  Famars  and  Lincelles,  the 
allies  overthrew  the  French,  in  combats  which  gave  to  the  English 
.guards  an  opportimity  greatly  to  distinguish  themselves ;  and  the  towns 
of  Cond6  and  Valenciennes  surrendered,  the  former  to  the  Austrians,  the 
latter  to  the  duke  of  York.  On  the  Ehine,  the  Prussians  and  Austrians 
took  Mentz,  and  obtained  several  advantages;  in  Piedmont  the  scale 
was  more  than  equally  balanced ;  while  from  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
a  Spanish  army  defeated  General  Servan,  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  and  occu- 
pied Port  Vendre  and  OUioules.  Meantime,  the  Vendeans  not  only 
resisted  the  forces  sent  to  reduce  them,  but  passed  the  Loire,  and  laid 
siege  to  Nantes.  Lyons  freed  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  a  Jacobin 
governor ;  Marseilles  declared  for  the  counter-movement ;  and  Toulon, 
occupied  in  part  by  a  mixed  force,  consisting  of  Spaniards,  Italians,  and 
one  or  two  English  regiments,  presented  to  the  provinces  around  a  strong 
rallying-point.  But  the  season  was  not  ended  when  the  tide  began  to 
turn ;  and  its  reflux  was  even  more  rapid,  as  well  as  more  striking,  than 
its  flow.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  wKich 
included  among  its  members  DantOn  and  Barr^re,  that  prodigious  move- 
ment took  place,  which  converted  the  youth  of  France  into  a  countless 
host  of  warriors,  and  sent  them  forth,  to  burst  hke  a  thunder-cloud  upon 
the  enemy.  The  Vendeans,  baffled  before  Nantes,  retreated,  with  the 
loss  of  their  leader,  into  their  fastnesses ;  Kellerman  was  victorious  in 
Piedmont ;  while  Houchard,  marching  upon  Dunkirk,  of  which  the  duke 
of  York  had  formed  the  siege,  defeated  the  covering  army  under  General 
Freytag,  and  caused  the  British  to  retreat.  Simultaneous  with  these 
successes  was  the  march  of  sixty  thousand  men  upon  Lyons,  before 
whose  fierce  valour  the  city  fell.  Marseilles  also  submitted  to  its  fate ; 
while  the  siege  of  Toulon  was  formed,  a  service  which  enabled  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  then  an  officer  of  artillery,  to  bring  himself  conspicuously 
into  notice. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  bom  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1769.  He  was  the  second  of  thirteen  children,  and  received 
his  education  at  the  military  schools  of  Brienne  and  Paris,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  above  his  contemporaries  by  his  love  of  study,  and 
the  astonishing  progress  which  he  made,  particularly  in  mathematics. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  appointed  to  a  second  lieutenancy  in  a 
regiment  of  artillery,  and  spent  some  time  with  his  regiment  at  Vallence, 
where  the  beauty  of  his  countenance,  his  light  and  elegant  figure^  and 
the  liveliness  and  variety  of  his  conversatioiv,  reudct^  >Kvxft.  ^fe^\i^^a::^jj^ 
acceptable  to  the  society  in  which  he  mixed,     liull^a^'^^o^^^^'^'^'^  '^ 
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man  to  waste  his  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse.  He  fired, 
moreover,  in  times  which  presented  a  free  opening  to  his  ambition,  and 
even  from  his  boyhood  he  appears  to  have  been  ambition's  slave.  Still 
neither  his  rank  qor  his  age  entitled  him  to  take  the  lead  in  any  one  of 
the  mighty  scenes  which  were  enacted  around  him ;  and  henoe,  tboogk 
we  find  liim  in  Paris  during  1792,  where  he  witnessed  the  insarrectkmt 
which  led  to  the  dethronement  and  execution  of  Loms,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  took  any  part  in  either  movement,  or  at  all  connected  himsdf 
with  their  authors. 

The  command  of  the  troops  employed  to  reduce  Toulon  was  giren  to 
Greneral  Cartaux,  a  man  whose  sole  claim  upon  the  notice  of  tiie  conr 
vention  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  rancour  of  his  republican  prin- 
ciples. Though  there  was  little  unity  of  purpose  within  the  allied  lines, 
the  siege  made  no  progress ;  till  Buonaparte,  of  whose  militaiy  genins 
no  record  had  been  kept,  obtained  rank  as  a  brigadier-general,  and  came 
to  the  scene  of  action.  An  immediate  change  occurred  in  the  dispositioiL 
of  the  French  artillery.  Fort  Mulgrave,  a  strong  redoubt,  which  pro- 
tected the  roadstead  where  the  British  fleet  lay  at  anchor,  sustained  a 
furious  cannonade,  in  an  attempt  to  silence  which  by  a  sally,  the  British 
commander-in-chief  was  taken  prisoner.  By  and  by,  a  breach  having 
been  eflected,  the  redoubt  was  carried  by  assault ;  and  the  allies  found 
it  nece8saiy.  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  «iifficulty.  to  evacuate  tk 
place.  They  accordingly  destroyed  their  stores,  spiked  and  otherwise 
disabled  the  cannon,  carried  off  fifteen  saU-of-the-line,  and  set  fire  to 
the  remainder ;  placed  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  in  boats  as  chose  to 
follow  their  fortunes ;  and,  amid  the  blaze  of  dockyards  and  the  explo- 
sion of  powder-magazines,  abandoned  the  ruins  of  Toulon  to  the  fiuj 
of  its  assailants. 

The  revolutions  which  then,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  agitated 
Paris,  bore  on  the  fortunes  of  England  only  as  much  as  that  out  c^  them 
arose  a  power,  the  most  formidable  by  far  to  which  Grreat  Britain  ever 
stood  opposed  either  in  peace  or  in  war.  The  Mountain  or  Jacobin  party 
first  prevailing,  their  energies  were  wielded  by  a  triumvirate  whose 
names  will  live  for  ever  in  the  annals  of  crime.  Marat,  Danton,  and 
Eobespierre  can  never  be  forgotten.  Yet  Marat  died  by  the  dagger  of  a 
young  and  enthusiastic  female ;  while  the  two  last,  though  apparently 
in  unison  between  themselves,  were  alike  engaged  in  efforts  the  one  to 
supplant  the  other.  For  a  while  the  influence  of  Danton  prevailed ; 
yet  the  fanaticism  with  which  he  pushed  forward  schemes  ^most  too 
atrocious  for  belief,  gave  to  his  rival  facilities  which  he  failed  not  to  im- 
prove. The  murder  of  the  king  had  been  followed  up,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, by  that  of  the  queen,  the  princess  royal,  and  the  young  dauphin. 
The  last  remains  of  royalty  were  thus  extinguished  in  France ;  for  even 
the  wretched  duke  of  Orleans  died  upon  the  scaffold,  a  fate  which  he 
bad  richly  merited.  In  t\ie  same  s^m\.,  \\\ka  of  nobility  were  put  down, 
and  almost  all  who  could  \a.^  c\2iHi  \o  \>aa  ^HJaasiCYsijL  ^1  ^g^^ss^^  \^bQd 
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went  into  banishment.  Yet  the  infatuated  and  brutalized  people  insisted 
on  going  still  further ;  and,  as  a  consununation  of  their  crimes,  openly 
renounced  allegiance  to  God.  A  man  named  Gobet,  who  had  taken  the 
oath  to  the  constitution  as  archbishop  of  Paris,  was  persuaded  to  present 
himself  in  his  robes  of  office,  before  the  multitude,  to  pronounce  the  re- 
ligion which  he  had  heretofore  taught  a  cheat,  and  to  disown,  in  solemn 
and  explicit  terms,  the  very  existence  of  a  Deity.  Shouts  of  approbation 
testified  to  the  insane  joy  of  the  populace,  who,  imagining  that  now  at 
last  they  were  released  from  all  restraint,  ran  into  excesses  still  more 
Mdeous  than  ever.  Yet  Panton,  in  giving  his  sanction  to  so  wild  a  step, 
surpassed  the  limits  of  even  French  endurance.  Eobespierre  knew  this, 
and  he  secretly  fomented  the  dissatisfaction  which  rankled  in  men's 
hearts,  till  a  faction  greatly  inferior  to  his  own,  both  in  numbers  and  in 
talent,  prevailed  over  him  who  was  once  the  terror  of  the  convention. 
Danton  fell  under  the  blow  of  the  executioner,  and  Eobespierre  governed 
alone.  Nevertheless,  Eobespierre  had  his  rivals  also.  His  butcheries 
were  so  indiscriminating,  his  avarice  so  conspicuous,  that  no  one,  how- 
ever intimately  connected  with  him,  could  calculate  on  his  own  safety ; 
and  a  series  of  intrigues  began,  under  the  management  of  Collot  d'Her- 
bois  and  TaUien,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant. 

This  miscreant,  who  had  caused  the  very  kennels  to  flow  with  blood, 
was  denounced  in  a  meeting  of  the  convention ;  and  with  six  of  his 
associates,  namely,  Dumas,  Henriot,  Le  Bas,  Couthon,  St.  Just,  and  the 
yomiger  Eobespierre,  was  committed  to  prison.     He  had,  however,  a 

garty  among  the  rabble  of  Paris,  who,  with  Payan,  the  mayor,  at  their 
ead,  effected  his  rescue,  and  placed  him,  with  his  companions,  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  wliich  they  imdertook  to  defend  to  the  last  extremity. 
But  those  who  had  voted  for  his  arrest,  felt  that  everything  was  at  stake 
with  them.  They  collected  fifteen  hundred  men ;  brought  artillery  to 
bear  upon  the  building,  and  so  intimidated  the  mob,  that  one  by  one 
they  shrunk  from  the  combat.  Then  it  was  that  the  group  of  Terrorists 
within,  to  which  Payan,  the  mayor,  had  joined  himself,  began  to  act 
like  scorpions,  round  which  a  circle  of  fire  had  been  drawn.  Mutual 
and  ferocious  upbraidings  took  place  among  them.  "  Wretch !  were 
these  the  means  you  promised  to  furnish?"  said  Payan  to  Henriot, 
whom  he  found  intoxicated,  and  incapable  either  of  resolution  or  exer- 
tion, and  lifting  him  as  he  spoke,  he  threw  him  from  the  window. 
Henriot  survived  the  fall  only  to  drag  himself  into  a  drain,  whence  he 
was  soon  afterwards  removed,  and  carried  to  execution.  The  younger 
Robespierre  leaped  from  the  window,  but  though  shockingly  bruised,  he 
did  not  escape  the  guillotine.  Le  Bas  despatched  himself  with  a  pistol. 
St.  Just,  after  imploring  his  comrades  to  kill  him,  attempted  his  own  life 
with  an  irresolute  hand,  and  failed.  Couthon  lay  beneath  the  table  brand- 
ishing a  knife,  with  which  he  repeatedly  wounded  his  own  breast,  yet  had 
not  nerve  enough  to  push  home ;  while  EobesTpieYt^,\vwrav%  ws.'^x'Si^Nft.^ 
his  aim,  shattered  bis  own  jaw  with  a  pistol-baW..  lw^;)cc^'^^^<3vya»^S^ 
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were  these  ruffians  carried  before  the  convention,  now  triompbant,  by 
whom,  without  any  regard  to  the  forms  of  justice,  of  which  the  spiii 
had  long  been  forgotten,  they  were  ordered  to  immediate  execution- 

The  fall  of  Robespierre  placed  in  conspicuous  stations  men  who,  if 
they  did  not  surpass  their  predecessors  in  public  virtue,  had  at  least  more 
of  public  wisdom.  They  began  seriously  to  consider  how  the  troubles 
of  France  might  be  composed,  and  something  like  a  settled  government 
erected  out  of  the  elements  that  were  around  them.  Their  plans  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  two  legislative  councils,  one  of  elders,  as  it  was 
called,  which  should  consist  of  married  men,  upwards  of  fifty  years  of 
age ;  the  other,  of  five  hundred  young  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  forty.  Meanwhile  they  determined  to  commit  the  executive  to 
a  directory  of  five ;  but  weary  as  the  French  people  were  of  the  system 
of  terror  under  which  they  had  so  long  lived,  this  project  for  its  removal 
was  not  adopted  without  a  struggle.  Mobs  were  excited  in  all  the  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  which,  without  very  well  knowing  what  it  was  that  thqr 
desired,  threatened  the  members  of  the  convention  with  death.  It  was 
now  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  since  the  siege  of  Toulon  had 
been  comparatively  little  noticed,  found  an  opportunity  to  establish  a 
reputation  for  courage  and  talent  such  as  never  afterwards  failed  him. 
He  had  returned  dissatisfied  from  Italy,  after  serving  as  a  chief  of  bat- 
talion, had  been  refused  further  employment  by  the  war-minister,  and 
was  an  idler  in  the  streets,  when  the  failure  of  General  Menou  to  disarm 
a  body  of  insurgent  national  guards  opened  a  way  to  his  ambition,  of 
which  he  gladly  availed  himself.  Barras,  the  successor  of  Menou,  had 
witnessed  Buonaparte's  skill  and  bravery  before  the  lines  of  Toulon ; 
he  immediately  recommended  the  little  Corsican  officer  as  a  fit  person 
to  restore  peace  to  the  capital,  and  Buonaparte,  confident  in  the  extent 
of  his  own  resources,  undertook  the  charge.  The  Parisians  were  mowed 
down  with  discharges  of  grape,  and  the  convention  triumphed.  But 
the  services  of  the  future  emperor  were  not  limited  to  this  any  more 
than  his  rewards  were  confined  to  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  convention. 
He  was  nominated,  through  Barras's  influence,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  in  Italy ;  where  he  achieved  successes  hitherto  unequalled  in 
the  annals  of  modem  warfare. 
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SECTION  I.    A.D.  1796—1797. 

CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIGNS. 


1796 
1797 


GREAT 
BBITAIir. 


[George  III., 
1760.] 


FSiJrCB. 


[Republic, 
1792.] 


OESHANT. 


[Francis  II., 
1792.] 


BUSSIA. 


[Catherine 
II.,  1762.] 

Panl  I. 


PRUSSIA. 


[Frederic 

William  II., 

1786.] 

Frederic 
WiUiam  III. 


SPAur. 


[Charles 
IV.,  1788.] 


PAPAL 
STATES. 


[Pius  VI., 
1775.] 


1795  Isle  Dien  evacuated  by  the  British,  Nov. 

17. 
— —  Mannheim  captured  from  the  French  by 

Wurmser,  Dec.  21. 
— -  Madame,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  released 

from    coufinement,   and   exchanged   for 

certain   republican   prisoners,  Dec.   26; 

marries  her  cousin,  the  dukd  d'Angou- 

Ume,  June  10,  1796. 

1796  Napoleon    Baona^rte    appointed    com- 

mander of  the  French  army  of  Italy, 
Feb.  2S ;  married  Josephine  Beauhamais, 
March  9;  defeated  the  Austrian  general 
Beaulieu   at   Montenotte,   April  11 ;   at 


Milessimo,  13  and  14 ;  at  Dego  (or  M; 
liani),  15;  atLo" 
entered   Milan, 
citadel,  June  29. 


effo 
liani),  15;  at  Lodi  on  the  Adda,  May  1 
entered   Milan,   May    14;   captured  its 


A 


Capture  by  Great  Britain,  of  Amboyna, 
Feb.  16;  Banda,  March  8;  Demerara, 
April  22 ;  Berbice,  May  2 ;  and  the  Mo- 
luccas from  the  Dutcn,  Nov.  19;  also 
of  St.  Lucia,  May  25;  St.  Vincent  and 
Grenada,  June  11,  from  the  French. 

The  Piedmontese  general.  Colli,  defeated 
by  Buonaparte  at  Mondovi,  April  22; 
peace  between  France  and  Sardinia 
signed  at  Paris,  May  15. 

Vaccination  introduced  by  Dr.  Jenner; 
first  decisive  experiment  made,  May  14. 


1796  Armistice  between  the  French  and  Pops 

Pius  VI.,  signed  at  Bologna,  June  28. 

Robert  Bums,  the  poet,  died,  July  21  j 

bom  1759. 

The  Austrian  marshal,  Wurmser,  defeated 

by  Buonaparte,  at  Oastiglione,  Aug.  6; 
at  Roveredo,  Sept.  4;  at  Bassano,  Sept. 
8 ;  retreated  into  Mantua,  Sept.  14. 

A  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance between  Spain  and  France  con- 
cluded at  St.  Ildefonso,  Aug.  19;  waur 
declared  against  Great  Bxitau  by  Spain, 
Oct.  6. 

Dr.   Thomas   Reid,    the    metaphysician, 

died,  Oct.  7 ;  bora  1710. 

The  Austrian  marshal,  Alvinzi,  defeated 

by  Buonaparte  at  Arcole,  Nov.  15, 16, 17. 

Catherine  II.  of  Russia  died,  Nov.  17; 

bom  May  2, 1729. 

A  French   fleet,  with   1800  men,  under 

Hoche,  sailed  from  Brest  for  the  invasion 
of  Ireland,  Dec.  15 ;  a  part  reached  Ban- 
try  Bay,  Dec.  25,  and  departed  Dec.  27. 

1797  The  Austiian  marshal,  Alvinzi,  defeated 

by  Buonaparte  at  Rivoli,  Jan.  14;  capi- 
tulation of  Mantua,  Feb.  2. 

A   Spanish   fleet  of  twenty-seven  ships 

defeated  by  an  English  fleet  of  fifteen 
ships,  under  Admiral  Jervis,  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  Feb.  14. 


LL  this  while  the  affairs  of  the  Coalition  presented  an  appearance 
by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  campaign  of  1793  ended  as  has  been 
described;  that  of  1794  proved  a  great  deal  more  fertile  in  disasters, 
when  the  duke  of  York,  unable  to  resist  the  multitudes  whom  the  enemy 
brought  against  him,  was  driven  from  one  position  to  another,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  ground  under  cover  of  the  rivers  in  Holland.  It  is  true 
that,  by  sea,  the  British  arms  were  successful.  Besides  the  loss  which 
the  enemy  had  sustained  by  the  destruction  of  the  arsenal  at  Toulon, 
they  suffered  severely  in  a  naval  action  on  the  memorable  1st  of  June, 
when  the  Brest  fleet  of  twenty  sail  engaged  Lord  Howe,  and  were  de- 
feated. But  important  as  that  victory  was,  it  did  not  suflice  to  com- 
pensate the  allies  for  the  derangement  of  plans  anxiously  laid^  ^\>A  \Jw^ 
overthrow  of  hopes  fondly  nourished.     On  the  ^'oivlVet^  oi  Qv^\\!wkk^  ^'^^ 
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combined  Austrian  and  Prussian  forces  were  worsted  m  many  enconnters, 
and  driven  from  many  important  places.  So  completely,  indeed,  were 
their  spirits  broken,  that  the  duke  of  Brunswick  resigned  his  command; 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  instigated  in  part  by  an  unworthy  jealousy  of 
the  emperor,  began  to  meditate  a  withdrawal  from  the  coidition.  In 
Flandei*s,  too,  all  went  wrong.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  duke  of 
York  gained  the  brilliant  victory  of  Valenciennes,  or  the  Austrians,  under 
Kaunitz,  repulsed  the  Trench  near  Mons,  and  compelled  them  to  repass 
the  Sambre.  Instead  of  being  discouraged  by  such  defeats,  the  repub- 
licans seemed  to  acquire  new  resolution ;  while  their  numbers,  fed  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  swelled  from  day  to  day,  till  they  became 
altogether  irresistible.  Onwards  the  tide  pom*ed.  From  Toumay  to 
Oudenarde,  and  from  Oudenarde  to  Antwerp,  his  royal  highness  was 
forced  to  fall  back,  fighting  at  every  step;  wliile  Charleroi,  Ypres, 
Brussels,  Ghent,  the  whole,  indeed,  of  the  Belgic  towns,  opened  their 
gates  to  the  conqueror.  Nor  was  it  found  practicable  to  maintain,  after 
the  frost  set  in,  even  Holland,  into  which  the  allies  betook  themselves. 
Crossing  the  rivers  and  canals  on  the  ice,  Pichegru  drove  in  the  British 
posts,  and  broke  the  allied  line  in  many  parts,  so  that  there  remained  to 
them  only  one  chance  of  safety,  namely,  in  retreat.  Seldom  has  a  mih- 
tary  operation  been  productive  of  greater  hardships  to  those  engaged,  or 
afforded  scope  for  the  display  of  more  heroic  endm-ance  under  sufferings. 
Eepeatedly  engaged  with  their  pursuers,  and  always  with  success,  the 
British  troops  continued  their  march,  amidst  the  rigours  of  a  winter  un- 
usually severe,  and  through  a  population  everywhere  hostile.  Their  loss 
was  necessarily  severe ;  nevertheless,  they  reached  Osnaburg,  a  neutral 
principality,  with  spirits  and  order  unbroken;  and,  having  reposed 
themselves  there  a  few  weeks,  re-embarked  early  in  the  spring  of  1795, 
and  returned  to  England. 

Prom  this  time  forth,  the  superiority  of  the  French  arms  on  the  Con- 
tinent became  daily  more  and  more  decided.  Prussia,  after  accepting  a 
subsidy  of  four  millions  and  a  half,  shamelessly  seceded  from  the  coali- 
tion. Spain  and  Hesse  Cassel  followed  her  example ;  while  the  Low 
Countries,  including  Holland,  from  which  the  prince  of  Orange  had 
withdrawn,  became  integral  portions  of  the  republic.  In  Austria  alone, 
^vith  the  Italian  states  dependent  on  her,  England  continued  to  find  a 
brave  and  faithful  ally.  But  Austria,  in  spite  of  the  valour  of  her  troops, 
and  the  experience  of  her  veteran  generals,  found  herself  unable  to  cope 
on  any  point  with  the  youthfid  vigoiu:  of  the  enemy.  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, at  the  head  of  a  starving  yet  enthusiastic  aimy,  broke  into  Italy 
by  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  overthrew  in  many  battles  the 
Austrian  and  Piedmontese  commanders,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat 
in  confusion,  the  one  into  the  Milanese  territory,  the  other  towards  Turin. 
The  latter  he  pressed  with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  high-minded  king 
of  SnnUnia  wiis  reduced  to  t\ie  iiewi^B.\\?3  o^  ^cce^ting  a  peace,  imder  the 

'Is  of  his  own  capital,  on  t\ie  teravs  \i^o^Q^^\\i^  S>c»a  wms^^^^^-^  ^vhile 
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tbe  former  vainly  endeavoured  to  protract  the  struggle  till  reinforce- 
ments should  arrive,  by  placing  the  Po  between  him  and  danger.  But 
the  Po  itself,  though  both  broad  and  deep,  and  guarded  by  some  of  the 
best  troops  in  the  world,  presented  no  obstacle  to  the  genius  of  Napoleon. 
He  deceived  and  out-manoeuvred  Beaulieu,  passed  the  fiver  at  Piacenza, 
full  fifty  miles  below  the  point  where  his  advance  had  been  anticipated, 
and  falling  on  the  Austrians  as  they  came  up'  in  detail,  cut  them  to 
pieces.  Then  followed  the  passage  of  the  Adda  at  Lodi,  an  affair  which 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  point  of  hardihood  and  courage,  but  of 
which  the  success  may  be  attributed  not  more  to  the  skill  of  the  French 
than  to  the  injudicious  arrangements  made  to  resist  an  attack  by  the 
Austrian  general.  The  bridge  of  Lodi  was  earned  by  a  sudden  rush  of 
French  grenadiers,  in  the  face  of  a  concentrated  fire  from  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon,  merely  because  Beaulieu  had  drawn  up  his  infantry  so  far  to 
the  rear  of  his  batteries  that  the  one  species  of  force  could  render  no 
timely  assistance  to  the  other. 

The  passage  of  the  Adda  was  soon  followed  by  the  fall  of  Milan, 
which  again  paved  the  way  for  the  humiliation  of  the  duke  of  Parma, 
the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Modena :  all  of  these  princes  were  compelled 
to  purchase  an  insecure  neutrality  at  a  very  heavy  cost.  Not  money, 
and  horses,  and  provisions  alone,  were  supplied  by  them  for  the  use  of 
the  invading  army,  but  they  were  compelled  to  give  up  to  its  leader  such 
Vt^orks  of  ai-t,  paintings,  specimens  of  sculpture,  &c.,  as  he  selected,  all  of 
which  were  sent  off  to  enrich  the  collection  which  was  already  forming 
at  Paris  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  Meanwhile,  Napoleon  continued 
to  follow  up  the  wreck  of  Beaulieu's  army,  which  withdrew  across  the 
Mincio;  and  to  suppress,  with  relentless  cruelty,  an  insurrection  in 
Pavia.  The  latter,  of  course,  did  not  long  detain  him  ;  and  in  prosecuting 
the  former,  he  was  so  successful  that,  except  from  the  towers  of  Mantua 
and  the  citadel  of  Milan,  the  Austrian  banners  no  longer  waved  in  Italy. 
But  the  passage  of  the  Mincio  necessarily  brought  him  into  collision  with 
Venice,  which,  though  it  afforded  an  asylum  to  Louis  the  Eighteenth, 
had  hitherto  maintained  a  strict  neutrality.  No  regard  was  paid  to  the 
law  of  nations  in  dealing  with  the  Venetian  repubhc.  The  senate  was 
informed  that  they  had  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  French  nation  by 
permitting  a  denounced  and  degraded  aristocrat  to  dwell  among  them ; 
and  Verona,  with  other  places  along  the  line  of  the  Adige,  were  seized 
without  scruple.  Thus  was  Buonaparte  enabled  to  form  the  siege  of 
Mantua ;  to  carry  on  which  he  left  a  portion  of  his  forces,  while  with 
the  remainder  he  himself  returned  to  Milan,  that  he  might  prepare  for 
new  undertakings. 

The  king  of  Naples,  overawed  by  these  proceedings,  had  proclaimed 
a  neutrality,  and  the  archduke  of  Tuscany  was  trodden  under  foot ; 
when  Austria,  whose  courage  and  perseverance  were  as  commendable  as 
her  tardiness  of  movement  was  the  reverse,  be^aia.  ^w;aMv  \Kk  ^^cJv,  ^>&^ 
vigour  OD  the  side  of  Italy.      Prom  tbe  "SlVime,  'w\yetft  ^'e,  \a<2o^^'^ 
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Charles  kept  liis  gi'ound,  General  Wiirmser  was  detached  with  thirty 
thousand  men ;  and  taking  the  route  of  the  Tyrol,  whence  he  drew 
valuable  reinforcements,  he  debouched  with  not  less  than  eighty  thou- 
sand into  the  plains.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  committed  the  same 
error  which  had  cost  Eeaulieu  dear ;  and,  confident  in  his  superior  nom- 
bers,  so  divided  his  columns  of  march,  that  they  were  attacked  one  by 
one,  and  overthrown.  Mantua  was,  indeed,  revictualled,  and  a  splendid 
battering-train  taken,  which  the  besiegers,  called  away  to  more  active 
operations  in  the  field,  were  unable  to  remove ;  but  such  an  advantage 
told  as  nothing  in  the  general  result  of  the  campaign,  which  cost  the 
Austrians  forty  thousand  men.  Nevertheless,  Wurmser  was  not  easily 
subdued.  Once  more  he  assembled  among  the  Tyrolean  mountains, 
and  once  more  marched  towards  Mantua,  leaving  General  Davidowidi 
to  cover  Trent,  and  keep  open  his  communications  with  the  rear.  But 
the  rapidity  of  Napoleon's  movements,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  combina- 
tions, again  set  the  ordinary  rules  of  warfare  at  defiance.  He  broke  in 
upon  Davidowich,  and  destroyed  him,  seized  Trent,  left  Massena  with  a 
sufficient  force  to  maintain  it,  and,  turning  back  in  pursuit  of  Wurmser,  . 
overtook  and  brought  him  to  action  at  Bassano.  The  Austrians  were 
totaUy  routed ;  and  their  leader,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  disorganized 
and  broken  in  spirit,  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  within  the  walls  of 
Mantua. 

Not  yet  hopeless  of  recovering  their  influence  in  Lombardy,  the 
Austrians  sent  fresh  armies  under  fresh  leaders  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Generals  Alvinzi  and  Davidowich  led  two  corps  through  the  Tyrol ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  he  passed  the  Alps,  Napoleon  was  compelled  to 
give  ground.  But  the  fierce  and  desperate  battle  of  Areola  renewed 
again  in  both  armies  the  sense  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  French  ; 
and  Alvinzi,  though  scarcely  defeated,  drew  back.  Then  came  the  affair 
of  Corona,  where  the  Austrians  lost  many  men,  the  destruction  of  an 
Austrian  division,  under  Provera,  before  the  town  of  Mantua,  and  last 
of  all,  the  surrender  of  Mantua  itself,  under  circumstances  alike  honour- 
able to  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged.  The  brave  old  Wurmser  had 
held  the  town  till  his  very  horses  were  eaten,  and  his  funds  exhausted ; 
while  Napoleon,  to  mark  his  sense  of  so  much  gallantry  and  heroism, 
admitted  him  to  terms,  though  well  aware  that  he  must  surrender  at 
discretion  within  three  days.  The  scenes  which  followed,  the  plunder 
to  which  all  Italy  was  subjected,  the  insults  offered  to  its  piinces  and 
chiefs,  and  the  atrocities  committed  on  its  inhabitants,  were  only  what 
was  to  be  expected.  Wherever  the  French  troops  arrived,  they  brought 
with  them  the  poison  of  revolutionary  opinions ;  which,  being  eagerly 
imbibed  by  the  rabble  of  the  great  towns,  caused  a  complete  dissolution 
in  the  bands  of  social  existence.  The  pope,  driven  to  despair  by  the 
exactions  imposed  upon  him,  took  up  arms;  he  was  defeated,  and 
stripped  of  all  political  influence  even  in  his  own  capital.  The  king 
of  Naples,  who  had  secretly  eucoxxx^^^^  ^^  mw^^asssX.^  ^^  \\at  escape 
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unscathed,  and  in  other  quarters  where  symptoms  of  disaffection  had 
appeared,  the  French  soldiers  took  terrible  revenge.  But  the  arrival  at 
Rivoli  of  the  archduke  Charles  in  person,  called  away  the  attention  of 
their  leader  to  higher  objects ;  and  he  again  made  ready  to  fight  for  the 
conquests  which  he  had  so  often  vindicated.  The  opportune  arrival  of 
twenty  thousand  recruits  enabled  him,  however,  to  act  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple. He  no  longer  waited  to  be  attacked,  but  advancing  against  the 
archduke,  drove  him  back,  after  severe  fighting,  from  the  Tagliamento, 
and  interposed  himself  between  the  Austrians  and  the  high  road  to 
Yienna.  A  series  of  operations  followed,  which,  producing  frequent 
rencounters  between  the  French  and  Austrian  armies,  ended  in  the 
forcing,  by  the  former,  of  the  passes  of  the  Julian  Alps ;  while  the 
latter  drew  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Tyrol,  and  left  the  capital,  to  all 
appearance,  at  the  mercy  of  the  invader. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Yenice,  after  maintaining  so  long  an  un- 
willing neutrality,  broke  out  into  hostility.  The  intelligence  which 
reached  him  of  that  event  gave  Napoleon  little  concern ;  but  when  he 
heard  at  the  same  time,  that,  in  Tyrol,  his  lieutenants  had  sustained  a 
check,  and  that  his  lines  of  communication  with  the  rear  were  likely  to 
be  interrupted,  he  became  anxious.  Not  even  in  these  circumstances, 
however,  did  his  presence  of  mind  forsake  him.  He  offered,  in  the 
language  of  a  conqueror,  to  treat  with  the  archduke  respecting  peace ; 
and  attacked  and  gained  advantages  over  him  as  soon  as  the  overtures 
were  signed.  He  then  pushed  forward  towards  Yienna.  But  he  had  an 
able  ally  in  the  terror  of  the  Austrian  court,  whom  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  the  archduke  could  not  hold  back  from  negotiation ;  so  that 
there  arrived,  on  the  13th  of  April,  two  officers  in  the  French  camp, 
having  authority  from  the  emperor  to  treat  of  a  peace.  No  great  dif- 
ficulty was  experienced  in  arranging  the  terms  of  an  armistice.  Pre- 
liminaries were  likewise  adjusted,  which  both  parties  agreed  to  keep 
secret  till  a  more  convenient  moment  should  anive  for  discussing  them 
in  detail ;  and  the  French,  delivered  from  a  situation  of  great  peril  and 
perplexity,  marched  back  into  Italy.  The  vengeance  inflicted  upon 
Venice  was  both  sudden  and  exemplaiy.  In  the  payment  of  heavy  fines, 
in  the  surrender  of  pictures,  manuscripts,  and  the  famous  horses  of  St. 
Mark's,  the  fallen  republic  paid  the  penalty  of  a  movement,  which,  un- 
dertaken when  it  was,  could  lead  only  to  the  ruin  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

The  situation  of  England  all  this  while,  with  reference  both  to  her 
foreign  and  domestic  relations,  was  extremely  critical.  The  failure  of 
the  duke  of  York's  expedition  cast  a  gloom  over  the  minds  of  the 
well-affected;  while  the  exertions  made  in  consequence,  to  recruit 
both  the  sea  and  land  forces,  furnished  ample  subject  of  complaint  to 
the  seditious  and  the  cowardly.  Jacobinism,  moreover,  became  more 
and  more  a  disease  in  every  comer  of  the  empire.  In  the  great  towns 
in  particular,  especially  in  London,  and  in  the  more  ^o^\3i\QVi&  ^^'oe^  ^ 
Scotland^  the  worst  spirit  prevailed.    Correspon^tv^  '^jodfeXKa^  ^  «^^  '\sns^- 
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tuted,  which  avowed  themselves  the  advocates  of  principles  altogether 
at  variance  with  tliose  of  the  British  constitution ;  nor  were  there  want- 
ing men  both  of  nuik  and  influence  to  give  a  countenance  to  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  promote  their  views,  possibly  without  intending  to  do 
so.  In  1794,  this  spirit  attained  to  such  a  height  that  many  arrests 
took  place,  and  several  persons  being  put  upon  their  trial,  one,  by  name 
Watt,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  executed.  But  of  the  remainder,  some 
received  sentence  of  banishment  only  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years; 
while  by  far  the  greater  number,  including  the  celebrated  John  Home 
Tooke,  Hardy,  Thelwall,  and  some  others,  were  acquitted. 

The  year  1795  was  rendered  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain, 
by  a  ferocious  attack  made  upon  the  king  while  he  was  proceeding  to 
open  the  session  of  parliament  at  Westminster.  Wild  cries  arose  from 
the  mob,  such  as  "No  war,"  "  No  Pitt,"  "Down  with  George,"  "  Liberty 
and  equality,"  while  a  shower  of  stones,  and  even  a  pistol-ball,  directed 
against  the  carriage,  told  how  inveterate  were  the  feelings  of  those  who 
uttered  them.  But  of  all  the  monarchs  that  ever  fllled  the  Eng&h 
throne,  George  the  Third  was  the  best  fitted  to  treat  this  popular  ebulli- 
tion as  it  deserved.  His  foreign  policy  had  not,  perhaps,  been  wisely 
conducted.  He  had  adventured  a  second  expedition  to  the  Continent, 
by  landing  on  the  shores  of  Quiberon  Bay  a  mixed  force  composed  of 
emigrants,  one  or  two  English  regiments,  and  a  body  of  volunteers 
gathered  from  prison  hulks,  which,  being  wretchedly  conducted,  and 
wholly  inadequate  in  point  of  numbers,  sustained  a  signal  defeat.  But 
at  home  his  proceedings  were  marked  with  much  more  of  energy.  While 
he  humoured  the  dispositions  of  the  really  patriotic,  by  sending  Lord 
Malmesbuiy  to  Paris,  with  full  powers  to  conclude,  if  possible,  a  peace 
with  the  existing  Erench  government,  he  did  not  scruple  to  recommend, 
through  his  minister,  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  It  was  a 
daring  step  to  take,  but  the  circiunstances  of  the  times  required  it ;  and 
the  events  of  the  next  two  or  tluree  years  gave  proof  that  it  had  not 
been  taken  unadvisedly. 

Lord  Malmcsbuiy's  mission  failed,  as  all  thinking  persons  had  anti- 
cipated ;  and  an  extraordinary  depression  overspread  the  public  mind. 
The  funds  fell  greatly,  nor  was  confidence  restored  by  the  suspension, 
in  1797,  of  cash  payments  from  the  bank.  It  appeared,  indeed,  to  most 
men,  that  England  had  engaged  in  a  struggle  which  could  not  but  end 
in  her  ruin ;  for  her  allies  had  one  by  one  forsaken  her,  while  of  her 
own  children  there  were  many  who  did  not  wish  her  well.  But  Provi- 
dence had  so  ordered  it  that  in  this  dark  hour  of  trial  her  councils  should 
be  directed  by  one  who,  if  occasionally  he  erred  in  too  prodigal  an  appli- 
cation of  her  resources,  was  under  all  circumstances  sensitively  jealous 
of  her  honour.  There  broke  in,  too,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  gloom 
of  her  prospects,  the  report  of  victories  both  by  land  arid  sea,  which, 
while  it  assured  her  Tu\er?i  o£  t\i&\md\\w\wkl\ed  valour  of  British  soldiers 
vid  sailors,  taught  even  t\v.e  des.\)o\\^\vw  v^V^^^  W\i^\.\jBt  ^^is^^.    Thus 
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during  the  years  1796  ancf  1797,  almost  all  the  West  India  Islands 
belonging  to  France  and  Holland  were  reduced.  Trinidad  was  in  like 
manner  wrested  from  the  Spaniards,  while  nearer  their  own  shores  the 
confederates  sustained  a  memorable  disaster,  in  the  overthrow  of  a  fleet 
•which  it  had  cost  many  years  of  assiduous  exertion  and  great  expenditure 
to  organize.  Oh  the  14th  of  Pebmary,  Sir  John  Jervis,  while  cruising 
off  Cape  St.  Yincent,  with  fifteen  sail-of-the-line,  descried,  and  brought 
to  action,  a  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven  sail. 
Notwithstanding  so  vast  a  disparity  of  force,  the  skill  of  the  admiral, 
sided  by  the  valour  of  the  ships'  companies,  prevailed.  Jervis  defeated 
the  enemy,  took  four  sail,  two  of  them  carrying  one  hundred  and  twelve 
guns  each,  and  compelled  the  remainder  to  seek  safety  within  the 
harbour  of  Cadiz. 


How  did  the  affidrs  of  the  Coalition  proceed  ? 
Relate  the  diQce  of  York's  campaign  in  Hoi* 

land. 
What  states  seceded  from  the  Coalition  ? 
Belate  Buonaparte's  successes  in  Italy. 
What  compelled  him  to  fall  back  ? 
What  battle  restored  his  superiority  ? 
How  were  the  Italian  States  treated  by   the 

French  ? 
What  effect  attended  the  advance  of  the  arch> 

duke  Charles  ? 
What  negotiation  was  now  entered  into  ? 
What  befell  the  republic  of  Venice  P 


What  was  the  state  of  England  during  fhit 

time? 
With  what  ottject  were  Corresponding  Societies 

formed  ? 
What  outrage  was  committed  in  1795  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  king's  foreign  policy  P 
What  was   the  result  of  Lord   Malmesbury's 

mission  to  Paris  ? 
What  difficulties  arose  hi  1797  P 
What  character  is  givan  of  the  minister  of  tht 

day? 
What  naval  victories  were  adiieved  about  this 

time? 


SECTION  II.    A.  D.  1797—1799. 

CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIGNS. 


OBSAT 

BBiiAiir. 

[George  ni., 
1760.] 


7B1.NCB. 

[Republic, 
1792.] 


OBBMAinr. 

[Francis  II., 
1792.] 


BU88IA. 

[Paul  I., 
1796.] 


PBUSSIA. 


[Frederic 

WilliamlU. 

1797.] 


SPAiir. 

[Charles  rv., 
1788.3 


PAPAl 

8XATBS. 

[Plus  VI., 
1776.] 


■«797  Capture  of  Trinidad  from  Spain,  by  Great 
Britain,  Feb.  18. 

.— -  Treaty  of  Tolentino,  between  France  and 
the  pope,  signed,  Feb.  19. 

m A  French  force  of  1400  men  landed  at  Fish- 
guard, Pembrokeshire,  Feb.  22;  surren- 
dered, Feb.  24. 

.. A  nm  having  taken  place  upon  the  Bank 

of  England,  an  order  of  coimcil  was  is- 
sued, Sunday,  Feb.  25,  prohibiting  the  di- 
rectors from  paying  their  notes  in  cash. 

mm — •  The  Austrians.  imder  arcliduke  Charles, 
defeated  on  the  Tagliamento,  March  16 ; 
suspension  of  arms  agreed  on,  April  7; 
preliminaries  of  peace  signed  at  Leoben, 
AprU  18. 

.^ Breaking  out  of  the  mutiny  at  Spithead, 

April  15;  at  the  Nore,  May  22;  Richard 
Parker  hanged,  Jime  30. 

-  —  Dissolutiou  of  the  ancient  government  of 
Venice,  May  11 ;  entry  of  the  French  into 
the  city.  May  13.  Genoa  revolutionized; 
the  Ligurian  Republic  formed,  May  31. 
The  Cisalpine  liepublic  proclaimed  by 
Buonaparte,  June  29. 
.— —  Homemann,  a  German,  commissioned  by 
the  African  Association,  left  London  in 
July,  set  out  frmn  Cairo,  on  his  travels 
westward,  with  the  caravan  to  Cassina, 


Sept.  1798 ;  and  was  last  heard  of  in  April. 
1800. 

1797  Nelson  attempted  to  bombard  Cadiz  in 

the  ni^ht,  July  3-4;  attacked  Santa  Cruz, 
Tenenffe,  and  lost  his  right  arm,  July 
27. 

C<»ference8  for  peace  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France  opened  at  Lille,  July  6; 
broken  off,  Sept.  16. 

Edmund  Burke  died,  July  8 ;  bom  1780. 

■  A  Dutch  fleet  defeated  by  the   English 

under  Admiral  Dxmcan,  off  Camperdown, 
Oct.  11. 

Treaty   of   peace    between    France   and 

Austria  signed  at  Campo  Formia  Oct. 
17. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  author  of  a  Hit* 

tory  of  the  Church  of  Chritt,  died,  Nov.  15  ; 
bom  Jan.  2,  1744. 

The  Congress  <A  Rastadt  (for  peace  be- 
tween France  and  Crermany)  opened  Dec 
9. 

1798  Rome  taken  possession  of  by  the  French, 

Feb.  10;  a  Republic  tliere  established, 
Feb.  15. 

Act  passed,  April  21,  suspending  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act  till  Feb.  1, 1799. 

Tlie  Earl  ot  ■S&OTm\vigsjOTvV«S\ftT^«t^'^«t- 
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goveraor-genernl.  May  17;  resigned  the    1799 
office,  Jul>-  30,  li^os. 
1798  Treaty  of  alliance  between  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  the  Two  Sidliefi  sigiiied  at 
Vienna,  May  19. 

Buonaiiarte  sailed  from  Toulon  for  Egyiit^ 

May  19 ;   captured  Malta,  June  11 ;  and 
Alexandria,  July  2 ;  defeated  the  Mame- 
lukes  (in  the  battle  of  the   Pyramids), 
July  21. 
— —  Breaking  out  of  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  on 
the  night  of  May  23;  attacks  on  Naas, 
Carlow,  &c.,  by  the  rebels,  May  24 ;  cap- 
ture by  them  of  Enniscorthy,  May  28 ; 
Wexford,  May  30;  Antrim,  June  7;  their 
repulse  at  New  Itoss,  June  5 ;  and  defeat 
at  UalUnahinch,  June  12 ;  and  at  Vinegar 
Hill,  June  21. 

— —  The  victory  of  the  Nile,  gained  by  Nelson   

over  the  French  fleet,  voider  Broeys,  in 
Aboukir  Bay,  Aug.  1-2. 

. A  French  force  of  900  men,  under  General 

Humbert,  landed  at  Killala,  in  Ireland, 
Aug.  22 ;  and  surrendered,  Sept.  8. 

War  declared  against  France,  Iqr  Turkey, 

Sept.  10. 
— —  A  French  fleet  captured  by  Sir  J.  B.  War- 
ren, off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  Oct.  12. 
Minorca  captured  by  the  British,  Novem- 
ber 15. 

Treaty  of  Alliance  between  Great  Britain 

and  the  Two  Sicilies  signed  at  Naples, 
Dec.1. 
— —  Provisional  treaty  of  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  (for  a  second 
coalition  against  France)  signed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Dec.  29. 
1799  Treaty  of  alliance  between  Great  Britain 

and  Turkey,  Jan.  5. 
— —  Act  passed,  Jan.  9,  continuing  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  till  May 
21. 
-  —  Revolution  effected  by  the  French  at 
Naples,  Jan.  24;  the  Parthenopean  Re- 
public established. 


Gahranl,  the  foondflivof  the  sdenot  of  Gil- 
vanism,  died,  Feb.  6;  bom  I7S7. 

Buoni^^arte  captured  El  Arldi,  In  Syria, 
Feb.  18;  Gasa,  25;  JaIBi,  March  10:  be- 
sieged Acre,  without  mcoess,  ttom  llardi 
20  to  May  21 :  re-entered  Catro^  June  14; 
defeated  the  Turks  at  Aboukir,  Jidy  fi: 
embarked  for  France,  Ajig,  2S :  and  landed 
at  Frejus,  Oct.  9.    ' 

Dissolution  of  the  Gongreee  at  Bastadt, 
April  7  ;  two  of  the  three  Frendi  miai** 
ters  killed  soon  after  setting  out  to  r^ 
turn,  April  28. 

Seringapatam  stormed  and  cantoredtqrtlii 
British,  May  4;  Tippoo  Saibldlled. 
Act  passe^  May  20.  oontiuning  the  iM> 

Ension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  tffl 
arch  1,  1800. 

Alexander  de  Humboldt  and  Aim4  Boqp 
plaud  sailed  from  Conmna,  in  Spain. 
June  6,  on  their  travels  in  America  sim 
having  in  the  course  of  their  labours  de- 
termined nearly  700  geograidiical  posi- 
tions, returned  to  France,  Ang.  1804. 

Convention  of  Subsidy  between  Gnat  Bri- 
tain and  Russia,  June  22. 

The  king  of  Nq>le8  restored  hf  timBOtUbt 
July  10. 

Act  passed  for  suppressing  Conneqiondfaaff 
Societies,  July  12. 

Richard  Earl  Howe  (admiral),  died,  Aug. 
5 :  bom  1726. 
■  John  Bacon,  the  sculptor,  dle^  Ang.  7; 
bom  1740. 


Disembarkation  of  12.000  BrMsh,  v 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromoy,  at  the  Hdder, 
Aug.  27 ;  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  Aug. 
80  ;  repulse  of  the  Frendi  and  Dutdi, 
Sept.  10;  arrival  of  the  duke  ci  York 
with  6000  troopcu  Sept.  IS  ;  defeat  of 
the  French  and  Dutch  at  Alkmaar, 
Oct.  2 :  and  of  the  British  and  Russians 
near  Castricum,  Oct.  6;  omvention  for 
the  departure  of  the  kutter  signed  Oct. 
18. 


'PWO  events  now  befell,  both  of  them  calculated  to  strike  terror  into 
^  the  bosoms  of  the  well-disposed,  and  to  increase,  in  a  proportionate 
degree,  the  confidence  of  the  enemy.  On  the  15  th  of  April,  1797,  a  mutiny 
broke  out  among  the  crews  of  the  squadi-on  assembled  in  Portsmouth 
harbour.  For  some  time  previously  discontents  had  been  known  to  pre- 
vail ;  indeed  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  had  received  many  anonymous 
commimications,  in  which  complaints  of  scanty  pay  and  inadequate 
allowances  were  brought  forward,  and  demands  made  for  redress.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  morning  of  the  day  just  specified,  when  the  signal  for 
sailing  was  hung  out,  that  the  height  to  which  the  feeling  extended 
became  manifest.  Instead  of  obeying  the  signal,  the  crew  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  cheered,  and  the  cheer  was  returned  from  all  the  vessels 
around.  No  violence,  however,  was  offered  to  the  commanders,  of  whom 
the  most  obnoxious  only  were  put  on  shore ;  while  the  delegates  ap- 
pointed by  the  seamen  drew  up  a  protest,  in  which  they  made  known 
what  they  considered  to  be  their  wrongs,  and  the  proper  mode  of 
redi-essing  them.  The  seamen's  complaints  were  not  groundless,  and 
the  government  felt  that  the  case  was  so.  They  were  accordingly  taken 
into  consideration,  and  a  vote  oi  WikB  \^avxafc  qI  ^wocKiRpca  ^^a  easily 
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procured,  authorizing  the  minister  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  But 
scarcely  was  the  Portsmouth  squadron  brought  to  order,  when  the  fleet 
at  the  Nore  rebelled,  and  the  seamen  at  that  station,  being  under  the 
control  of  more  able  as  well  as  more  determined  leaders,  the  task  of 
reducing  them  to  obedience  proved  at  once  more  tedious  and  more  diffi- 
cult ;  but  the  brave  men,  whom  the  irritation  of  the  moment  thus  drove 
into  crime,  were  not  disaffected  to  their  country.  They  began,  therefore, 
one  by  one,  to  fall  off  from  their  leaders,  till  at  last,  the  well-disposed 
prevailing,  even  in  point  of  numbers,  over  the  more  obdurate,  all  the 
ships  submitted.  Parker,  a  man  of  strong  natural  talents,  and  not  defi- 
cient in  education,  who  had  so\vn  the  seed  of  the  mutiny,  and  brought  it 
to  perfection,  was,  with  several  other  delegates,  tried  and  executed.  To 
all  the  rest  a  free  pardon  was  given ;  and  they  afterwards  proved,  in 
numerous  encounters  with  the  enemy,  that  neither  their  loyalty  nor  their 
courage  had  ever  been  shaken. 

The  minds  of  men  were  scarcely  recovered  from  the  shock  which 
these  events  had  occasioned,  when  a  rebellion  which  had  long  been  me- 
ditated, and  of  the  progress  of  which  the  government  was  aware,  burst 
forth  with  great  force  in  Ireland.  The  malcontents  being  organized,  the 
society  of  United  Irishmen  opened  a  communication  with  France ;  from 
which  supplies,  chiefly  of  arms  and  money,  were  solicited  for  the  purpose 
of  equipping  for  the  field  not  fewer  than  150,000  insurgents.  With 
great  zeal  the  Directory  entered  into  the  scheme,  and  early  in  October, 
1797,  a  fleet  was  sent  to  sea;  which  being  composed  partly  of  Dutch, 
partly  of  French  ships,  contained  warlike  stores  in  abundance,  as  well  as 
officers  to  train  and  organize  the  promised  levies.  But  the  British  sea- 
men had  by  this  time  returned  to  their  duty,  and  a  squadron  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Duncan  cruised  off  the  Texel ;  which,  falling  in 
with  the  enemy,  engaged  them  on  the  11th,  took  nine  of  their  ships,  and 
chased  the  remainder  into  port.  Still  the  conspiracy  went  forward. 
The  winter  was  spent  in  devising  plans,  the  spring  in  discussing  the  best 
means  of  acting  upon  them;  when  spies,  mtroduced  by  government 
into  the  meetings  of  the  traitors,  gave  notice  that  the  final  arrangements 
were  made.  Immediately  warrants  of  arrest  were  issued  against  the 
principal  actors  in  the  movement,  of  whom  fourteen  were  seized  in 
Dublin.  The  rest,  alarmed  each  for  his  own  safety,  hurried  on  the  cata- 
strophe, and  at  various  places  throughout  the  country,  particularly  at 
Naas,  Carlow,  and  Wexford,  hostilities  began.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if 
all  the  bad  passions  which  had  for  centuries  rankled  in  the  breasts  of 
Irishmen  were  then  let  loose ;  for  the  progress  of  the  rebels  from  point 
to  point  might  be  traced  by  the  smoke  of  burning  villages,  and  the 
carcasses  of  the  inhabitants  whom  they  had  murdered  on  their  own 
thresholds.  But  though  Ireland  suffered  greatly,  not  in  the  loss  of  life 
alone,  but  in  the  disruption  of  all  the  ties  of  good  faith  between  man  and 
man,  the  issue  of  the  movement  was  never  fox  Sl  iCLO\afcw\.  ^wi^NS^SS., 
Wherever  the  king's  troops  met  them,  ttie  ie\i^  NN«t^  ^<dft»^^\  ''^aa 
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decisive  actions  of  Ballinahincli  and  Vinegar  Hill,  fought,  the  former  on 
the  12th,  the  latter  on  the  21st  of  June,  1798,  so  completely  broke  the 
spirit  of  the  rebels,  that  not  even  the  landing  of  a  French  brigade  at 
Killala,  on  the  22nd  of  August  following,  could  induce  them  again  to 
take  arms.  It  is  true  that  Greneral  Humbert's  corps  was  not  numerous ; 
that  it  could  boast  of  no  cannon,  and  came  but  slenderly  provided  with 
arms ;  and  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  force  directed  against  it  was  over- 
whelming. But  as  the  Irish  are  not  very  apt  in  such  cases  to  balance  the 
chances  of  success  against  those  of  failure,  it  is  probable  that  even 
Humbert's  corps,  had  it  arrived  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  rebellion,  would 
have  proved  exceedingly  troublesome.  As  it  was,  the  Frendi,  after 
obtaining  some  success  over  the  yeomanry,  and  traversing  to  no  purpose 
a  considerable  extent  of  country,  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  Sth  of 
September,  at  a  place  called  Ballinamuck,  to  the  troops  which  Lord 
Comwallis  led  in  pursuit. 

While  these  melancholy  scenes  were  acting  in  Ireland,  the  French 
had  assembled  a  large  army  along  the  coasts,  and  made  an  ostentations 
declaration  of  their  purpose  of  carrying  it  across  the  Channel,  and  dic- 
tating the  terms  of  peace  in  London.  By  what  motive  actuated,  it  is 
difficult  to  guess,  they  had  in  the  month  of  February,  1797,  thrown 
fourteen  hundred  men  on  shore  at  Fishguard,  in  Pembrokeshire.  These 
never  fired  a  shot ;  for  on  the  appearance  of  Lord  Cawdor,  at  the  head 
of  an  armed  population,  they  hung  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  surrendered. 
But  now  the  threatened  invasion  was  of  a  much  more  formidable  na- 
ture ;  and  above  all,  Buonaparte  himself,  set  free  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  from  the  campaign  of  Italy,  appeared  as  its  intended  leader. 
Great  exertions  were  of  course  made  to  avert  the  storm  if  possible ;  or, 
in  the  event  of  its  bursting,  to  meet  it  as  became  Englishmen  ;  but  no 
storm  came.  On  the  contrary,  while  every  Briton  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty -five  was  in  arms,  and  a  prodigious  naval  force  swept 
the  Channel  night  and  day,  Buonaparte,  having  quietly  embarked  Ins 
troops,  set  sail  for  Toulon,  and  steered  first  for  Malta,  and  afterwards 
for  Egypt.  It  was  to  the  English  empire  in  India,  of  the  importance 
of  which,  as  a  source  of  wealth,  the  French  appear  always  to  have  enter- 
tained an  exaggerated  idea,  that  the  members  of  the  Directory  had 
turned  their  attention  ;  and  partly  with  the  hope  of  assailing  that,  partly 
with  the  view  of  erecting  a  rival  to  it  in  the  land  of  th?  Pharaohs,  they 
equipped  the  present  armament. 

As  soon  as  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet  became  known,  the 
several  squadrons  afloat  were  directed  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  especially 
to  watch  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  where  now  a  descent  was  apprehended. 
While  others  obeyed  these  instructions  to  the  letter.  Nelson,  acting 
upon  one  of  those  impressions  wliich  genius  of  the  highest  order  alone 
receives,  steered  his  course  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  finding  that  Buo- 
naparte  had  possessed  himseV?  oil  ^NLaLU^i.^^.  ovvcfc  ivq^mto  his  intentions. 
To  pursue  was  the  effect  oi  \xnp\x\se,  oti  Vcw^viXafc  ^\s!l^  ^  ^\issfc  xsssgaL 
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him  to  perform  the  best  service  to  his  country,  and  to  acquire  for  himself 
a  renown  that  can  never  perish  :  and,  on  the  first  of  August,  he  had  the 
happiness  to  discover  the  enemy  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir.  The 
troops,  indeed,  were  all  on  shore ;  they  had  landed  on  the  29th  of  June, 
and  had  already  achieved,  under  their  renowned  leader,  repeated  vic- 
tories over  the  Mamelukes.  But  Nelson's  business  was  with  the  fleet ; 
and  now,  after  having  unwittingly  passed  it,  while  yet  the  general  was 
on  board,  it  lay  before  him.  He  permitted  no  consideration  of  his  own 
inferiority  in  number  of  guns  and  weight  of  metal,  nor  yet  of  the  for- 
midable position  of  the  enemy,  between  two  headlands  armed  with  can- 
non, to  throw  a  damp  on  the  ardour  of  his  men.  A  brief  space  being 
devoted  to  reconnoitre,  the  signal  to  attack  was  hung  out ;  and  the 
British  ships  moved  on  in  one  continuous  column,  regardless  of  the 
heavy  fire  which  met  them,  till  each  had  laid  herself  alongside  of  the 
antagonist  with  which  she  had  been  commanded  to  engage. 

The  battle  of  the  Nile  began  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  con- 
tinued  without  any  interraption  during  the  whole  night.  The  flashes 
of  the  adverse  guns  alone  showed  the  marksmen  how  to  direct  their  aim, 
till  rOrient,  the  French  admiral's  ship,  which  mounted  eighty  guns, 
took  fire,  and  threw  a  lurid  glare  over  the  face  of  the  bay.  By  the  light 
of  that  tremendous  conflagration  the  seamen  fought,  till  a  crash  so  loud 
as  to  drown  the  roar  of  the  artillery,  followed  by  darkness  the  most  pro- 
found, told  that  she  had  exploded.  The  combatants  seemed  like  men 
entranced ;  insomuch  that,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  minutes,  not  a 
shot  was  heard.  But  the  pause  did  not  continue  longer ;  for  one  by  one 
the  guns  sent  forth  their  voices,  till  the  fire  became  as  incessant  as  ever. 
When  morning  dawned  there  were  but  two  Trench  ships  left,  from  the 
masts  or  yards  of  which  the  tri-coloured  flag  was  flying.  These  hastily 
cut  their  cables  and  fled,  accompanied  by  two  frigates ;  the  remainder, 
amounting  to  ten  sail  of  the  line  and  one  frigate,  remained  as  trophies 
in  possession  of  the  victors. 

The  consequences  of  this  victory  were  much  more  important  than 
the  destruction  of  an  enemy's  fleet ;  fatal  as,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, even  that  could  hardly  fail  of  proving  to  the  isolated  army  of 
Egypt.  No  sooner  was  the  event  known  in  Europe,  than  it  roused  into 
action  a  spirit  which  had  not  ceased  to  work  even  during  the  worst  of 
times.  A  new  coalition  against  France  was  formed  :  Russia  and  Turkey 
joined  it,  and  the  Italian  states,  assured  of  support  from  the  emperor, 
made  haste  to  declare  themselves.  The  French,  about  this  time,  had 
wantonly  carried  their  arms  into  Switzerland,  and  established  there 
what  they  termed  the  Helvetian  Republic;  an  act  which  necessarily 
drew  upon  them  the  hatred  of  a  people  jealous  of  the  renown  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  not  indisposed  to  maintain  it ;  these,  therefore,  from  various 
cantons,  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  league.  Hence  the  flames  of  war 
soon  began  to  rage  on  all  sides  of  devoted  Frwiee,  ^wi^  xJcsa  or^^TssSv^^f'^a. 
of  Suwarrow  in  Italy,  and  of  the  arcMwke  C\\?ii\^^  ow  *0a&  ^'KiKc^^i 
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proved  eminently  successful.  England,  though  free  with  her  treasure, 
was  not  yet  prodigal  of  her  blood ;  but  of  an  attempt  which  she  mad« 
to  restore  the  Prince  of  Orange  his  place  and  nation,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  some  account. 

The  States  had  felt  for  some  years  the  pressure  of  a  Prench  alliance ; 
and  conmiunications  from  many  quarters  hinted  that  the  people  were 
impatient  under  it ;  when  the  British  government,  encouraged  by  the 
successes  of  the  allies  elsewhere,  resolved  to  make  Holland  once  more  the 
scene  of  warlike  operations.     A  force  was  in  consequence  assembled, 
which,  including  fifteen  thousand  Eussians,  amounted  in  all  to  five-and- 
thirty  thousand  men ;  and,  the  duke  of  York  being  nominated  to  the 
chief  command,  the  expedition  set  sail  for  the  Helder.     Sir  Ealph  Aber- 
cromby,  who  led  the  advance  of  twelve  thousand  British  soldi^,  easily 
made  good  his  landing.     He  was  attacked  on  the  beach,  and  drove  haoL 
the  enemy ;  after  which  he  took  up  a  position  immediately  in  the  rear 
of  the  Zuyper,  and  there  waited  till  the  rest  of  the  army  arrived.     But 
neither  were  the  details  of  the  service  carried  on  with  sujQicient  spirit, 
nor  was  the  information  possessed  by  the  commanders  accurate,     l^ot  a 
Dutchman  joined  the  allied  standards ;  while  the  French  general.  La 
Brune,  received  strong  reinforcements  from  day  to  day,  till  his  nume- 
rical force  equalled,  ere  long,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  that  of  the  invaders. 
Several  battles  were  fought,  in  all  of  which  the  British  soldiers  well 
supported  their  character  for  gallantry  and  endurance ;  but  not  a  rood 
of  territory  was  won.     Finally,  after  delaying  till  the  winter  was  at 
hand,  and  ascertaining  that  no  movement  was  likely  to  take  place  in  his 
favour,  the  duke  of  York  resolved  to  abandon  the  enterprise.    A  commu- 
nication was  accordingly  entered  into  with  the  enemy,  by  which  the 
allies,  restoring  their  prisoners,  were  permitted  to  embark,  and  to  carry 
their  artillery  and  stores  with  them.     An  attempt  was,  moreover,  made 
by  General  La  Brune,  to  obtain  a  restitution  of  the  Putch  fleet,  which 
had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  English  when  the  Texel  fell ;  but  to 
this  the  admiral  would  not  consent.     The  ships  were  carried  to  Eng- 
land :  a  poor  compensation  for  the  waste  of  the  treasure  and  blood 
which  had  been  expended  on  this  abortive  undertaking ! 

While  he  thus  laboured  to  overwhelm,  by  the  united  strength  of 
Europe,  a  people  who,  themselves  the  slaves  of  misrule,  desired  to  ex- 
tend the  same  bad  system  throughout  the  world,  Mr.  Pitt  ceased  not  to 
watch  with  an  anxious  eye  over  the  internal  tranquillity  of  his  own 
country.  The  Jacobins,  of  whom  there  were  still  many  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  were  narrowly  observed;  the  most  vigorous  steps  were 
taken  to  hinder  them  from  maturing  their  treason ;  and,  above  all,  a 
project  was  devised,  and  successfully  carried  through,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  better  relations  between  the  different  portions  of  the  empire. 
Though  the  Irish  parliaments  had  never  been  famous  for  their  resistance 
to  the  influence  of  the  crown,  the  L:lsh  people,  possessing  a  separate 
legislature,  had  not  learned  to  \ooW  w^otl  VXxevaa^N^'^  'SL^^x.^^^^^iMa.ta 
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nation.  Pitt  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  delusion  by  uniting  the 
parliaments ;  and,  not  forgetful  of  the  means  which  had  been  pursued  in 
Queen  Anne's  reign  for  bearing  down  the  opposition  of  the  Scottish 
senators,  he  applied  them  with  equal  success  to  those  of  Ireland,  and 
thus  carried  his  point.  It  was  accordingly  declared,  that  from  and  after 
the  1st  of  January,  1801,  there  should  be  but  one  House  of  Lords  and  one 
House  of  Commons  for  the  united  kingdom ;  that  the  Irish  peerage 
should  be  represented  by  twenty-eight  nobles,  elected  for  life  out  of  the 
body;  one  hundred  members  should  be  chosen  by  the  counties  and 
boroughs  to  serve  in  the  Lower  House ;  that  the  churches  of  England 
and  Ireland  should  be  united,  and  both  preserved  for  ever  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  dignities  and  emoluments  then  belonging  to  them,  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  the  latter  country  being  represented  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  four  of  their  number  sitting  in  a  particular  rotation ;  and 
^that,  in  respect  of  trade,  mutual  intercourse,  taxation,  and  the  other  in- 
cidents of  social  life,  the  natives  of  the  one  island  should  stand  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  natives  of  the  other.  Thus  were  the  different 
parts  of  the  monarchy  consolidated;  which,  however  it  might  offend 
men's  prejudices,  or  wound  their  pride  for  a  time,  could  not  fail,  in  the 
end,  to  work  advantageously  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

All  this  while  the  general  progress  of  events  in  Paris,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Prance,  and  in  Africa,  was  tending,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  to 
bring  about  the  elevation  of  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  whom 
modem  history  makes  mention.  In  the  midst  of  a  career  of  victories, 
which  carried  him  from  Alexandria  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  Buonaparte 
heard  of  the  destruction  of  his  fleet.  Nothing  daunted,  he  pushed  into 
Syria,  where  he  defeated  a  body  of  Mamelukes  in  a  night  attack,  and 
made  himself  master  of  El  Arish.  He  then  crossed  the  desert,  pene- 
trated into  Palestine,  again  overthrew  a  corps  of  Mamelukes,  and  laid 
siege  to  Jaffa.  It  was  defended  with  great  resolution,  but  fell  at  last  by 
storm ;  twelve  hundred  men,  the  remains  of  the  garrison,  becoming  pri- 
soners of  war.  But  Buonaparte  had  no  means  of  securing  his  captives  ; 
he  therefore  separated  such  as  were  Egyptians  from  the  Turks ;  sent 
the  former  back  to  their  own  country,  and,  leaving  the  latter  to  be 
inarched  to  the  sand-hills  on  the  south-east  of  the  town,  massacred  them 
in  cold  blood.  The  same  plea  of  necessity  by  which  he  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  explain  away  the  ferocity  of  this  savage  act,  was  urged  by 
Buonaparte  in  vindication  of  another  deed,  at  which  the  mind  shudders. 
He  who  butchered  his  Tm-kish  captives,  soon  afterwards  emptied  his 
own  hospitals  in  Syria,  by  causing  poison  to  be  administered  to  the  un- 
fortunate French  soldiers  who  occupied  them. 

From  Jaffa,  Buonaparte  advanced  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  a  place  famous 
for  the  sieges  which  it  sustained  during  the  crusades,  and  scarce  less 
memorable  now,  in  consequence  of  the  check  first  given  beneath  its 
walls  to  him  whose  course  had  as  yet  been  that  of  the  cowq^^kqtc,    "^L^ 
invested  it  on  the  30th  of  March,  and  for  a  apac^  ol  i\^V^  ^wj^  ^-^'aaji^ 
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tlie  siege  with  all  the  vigour  of  which  he  was  capable.  But  commodore 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  commanded  a  flying  squadron  on  the  coast,  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  citadel,  and  with  a  hsmdful  of  seamen,  reoeiyed 
and  repelled  not  less  than  eight  assaults.  The  patience  of  the  French 
troops  gave  way,  and  their  ammunition  and  stores  were  exhausted. 
Napoleon  was  therefore  compelled  to  retreat,  and  on  the  14th  of  June 
he  re-entered  Cairo. 

The  prospects  of  Buonaparte,  and  of  the  troops  under  his  command, 
were  at  this  time  gloomy  enough.  Cut  off,  by  the  destruction  of  the 
fleet,  from  all  hope  of  succour  from  Europe,  they  beheld  their  vision  of 
universal  conquest  in  the  East  fade  away ;  and  though  Egypt  seemed 
tranquil,  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  how  long  a  tranquillity  so  inse- 
cure would  continue.  The  landing,  indeed,  of  eighteen  thousand  Turira 
in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  which  occurred  soon  afterwards,  as  well  as  a 
movement  of  Mamelukes  down  the  Nile,  showed  that  even  the  dominion 
which  they  had  acquired  there  must  be  maintained,  from  day  to  day, 
by  the  sword.  But  Buonaparte,  whose  resolution  seems  already  to  have 
been  taken,  expressed  neither  surprise  nor  regret  at  the  intelligenoe. 
He  marched,  on  the  contrary,  with  all  haste  to  Alexandria,  assembled 
every  disposable  man  under  lus  standard,  and  on  the  25tb  of  July,  at- 
tacked and  cut  to  pieces  the  undisciplined  invaders.  It  was  the  last 
military  service  which  he  performed  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  for 
while  his  soldiers  yet  doubted  to  what  purpose  the  victory  would  be 
turned,  they  heard,  to  their  great  surprise,  that  he  was  gone. 
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1799  Revolution  of  the  19th  Brumaire  (Nov. 
10)  in  Paris,  the  Directory  suppressed, 
three  provisional  consuls  appointed;  a 
new  constitution  (the  fourtli,  or  that  of 
the  year  Vlll.)  with  three  consuls,  a  con- 
servative senate  of  eighty  members,  and 
«  le^slatlve  body  of  three  YiundreA,  i^to- 
cMmed,  Dec  24. 


1799 


\- 


Dr.  Joseph  Black,  the  chemist,  died,  Nov. 

26 ;  bom,  in  France,  1728. 
Treaties  of  defensive  alliance  signed  by 

Russia  with  the  Two  Sicilies,  Nov.  29: 

with  Turkey,  Dec.  28. 
General  Washington  died.  Doc  9:  bom 
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First  Consul)  to  England,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  king,  Dec.  26. 
1800  Act  passed,  Feb.  28,  continuing  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  till  Feb. 
1, 1801. 
— —  Treaties  of  subsidy  signed  by  Oreat  Bri- 
tain with  the  elector  palatine  of  Bavaria, 
March  16;  with  the  duke  of  Wirtembei^, 
April  20;  with  the  elector  of  Mentz,  April 
80. 
— —  The  campaign  between  the  French  and 
Austrians  in  Germany  opened  by  Moreau, 
April. 

. The  French  settlement  of  Goree  captured 

by  the  British,  April  4. 

William  Cowper,  the  poet,  died,  April  25; 

bom  1731. 
— —  Buonaparte  crossed  the  Alps  with  an 
army.  May;  entered  Milsm,  June  2 ; 
defeated  uie  Austrians  at  MontebeUo, 
June  9:  at  Marengo,  June  14 ;  concluded 
an  armistice,  June  16 ;  returned  to  Paris, 
Julys. 

. Attempt  on  the  king's  life  at  Drury-lane 

theatre.  May  15. 
— —  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the 

emperor  signed  at  Vienna,  June  20. 
Act  for  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land passed,  July  2. 
— >  Bank  of  England  charter  continued  till 
twelve  months'  notice  after  Aug.  1, 1833. 

A  declaration  issued  by  Russia,  Aug.  16, 

inviting  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Denmark, 
to  conclude  a  convention  for  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  *'  armed  neutrality ; " 
the  sequestration  of  British  goods  in 
Russia  decreed.  Aug.  29. 
— -  Capitulation  or  Malta  to  the  British, 
Sept.  5. 

An  embano  laid  on  British  vessels  by 

Russia,  Nov.  7. 
>-—  Conventions  for  the  re-establishment  of 
the  "armed  neutrality,"  signed   at   St. 
Petersbm^  by  Russia ;    with   Sweden, 
Dec.  16;  with  Denmark,  Dec.  16;  and 
with  Prussia,  Dec.  18. 
— —  Act  passed,  Dec.  81,  continuing  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  till 
six  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the 
.  then  next  session  of  parliament. 

Church  Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and 

the  East  established. 

The  Voltaic  or  Galvanic  pile  invented  by 

professor  Volta  of  Pavia. 
1801  Commencement  of  the  union  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  Jan.  1. 

• The  planet  Ceres  discovered  by  Piazzi  at 

Palermo,  Jan.  2. 
— —  John  Caspar  Lavater,  the  physiognomist, 

died,  Jan.  2 ;  bom  1741. 
— —  A  proclamation  issued  by  the  king  in  coun- 
cil, Jan.  14,  laying  an  embargo  on  Rus- 
sian. Swed^h,  and  Danish  vessels. 
— —  Opening  of  the  first  Imperial  parliament  of 
uie  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Jan.  22. 
— —  Treaties  of  peace  concluded  by  France, 
with  the  emperor  at  Luneville,  Feb.  9 ; 
with  the  Two  Sicilies  at  Florence,  March 
28;  with  Portugal  at  Madrid,  Sept.  29; 
with  Russia  at  Paris,  Oct.  8 ;  and  preli- 


minaries with  Turkey  signed  at  Paris, 
Oct.  9. 
1801  Change  of  ministry  announced,  Feb.  10 ; 
retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  accession  of 
Mr.  Addington  to  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  March  17. 

■ Illness  of  the  king,  from  Feb.  14  till  March 

12. 

Landing  of  a  British  army  at  Aboukir  in 

Egypt,  under  General  Abercromby,  March 
8;  the  French  defeated  at  Alexandria, 
March  21 ;  General  Abercromby  mortally 
wounded  ;  died  March  28,  having  been 
bom  1738. 

Capture  by  the  British  in  the  West  Indies,  • 

tram  the  Swedes,  of  the  island  of  St. 
Bartholomew,    March   20  ;     from    the 
Danes,   of  the  island  of   St.    Thomas, 
March  28;  and  that  of  St.  Croix,  March 
81. 
Assassination  of  Paul  I.,  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, on  the  night  of  March  24-25;  acces- 
sion of  Alexander  I. 
^An  embargo  laid  on  British  vessels  by  Den- 
mark, March  29 ;  the  passage  of  the  Sound 
forced  by  the  British  fleet,  March  30 :  the 
[victory  of  Copenhagen  gained  by  Nelson, 
April  2  ;  a  truce  for  six  weeks  signed, 
April  9. 
Order  issued  by  Sweden,  prohibiting  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain,  March  30. 

Occupation  of  Hanover  by  Prussia  begun, 

April  4. 
Act  passed  April  18,  continuing  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  till  six 
weeks  after  the  conmiencement  of  the 
then  next  session  of  parliament. 
——Russian  embargo  on  British  vessels  re- 
moved. May  18;  Swedish  prohibition  of 
commerce  removed.  May  19;   and  em- 
bargo, July  6 ;  Danish  embargo  removed, 
June  17;  British  embaiigoon  Russian  and 
Danish  vessels  removed,  June  4  ;    on 
Swedish,  June  16.    Maritime  convention 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  signed 
at  St.  Petersburg,  June  17. 
— —  Convention  for  the  surrender  of  Cairo  to 
the  British,   and  for  the  evacuation  of 
Egjrpt  hy  the  French  troops  there  sta- 
tioned, signed  June  27;  also  a  conven- 
tion for  the  surrender  of  Alexandria,  &c., 
Aug.  80. 
— —  Concordat  between  France  and  the  pope 
signed  at  Paris,  July  15. 

Bombardment  of  Boulogne  by  Nelson,  Aug. 

4 ;  his  attack  on  the  flotilla,  on  the  night 
of  Aug.  15-16. 

Preliminary  articles  of    peace    between 

Great  Britain  and  France  signed  at  Lon- 
don, Oct.  1. 

Invention  of   the  block-machinery,    by 

Bmiiel,  completed ;    brought    into  Am 
operation  iu  Portemouth  dockyard,  Sept. 
1808. 
1801  Buonaparte  named  president  of  the  Ita« 
lian  Republic,  Jan.  26. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain 

on  the  one  part,  and  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland  on  the  other,  signed  at  Amiens, 
March  25;  accession  of  Turkey  thereto^ 
May  13. 


VTAPOLEON'S  departure  from  Egypt,  however  it  might  surprise  the 
^^  troops,  from  whom  it  had  been  kept  secret,  was  not  a  measure 
dictated  by  a  mere  regard  to  personal  safety.  Repeated  intimalicysNa  VaA^ 
reached  hun  of  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  'Ptaivcfc,  ^a  ^^  ^^  ^I^CteSk 
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disgrace  which  attended  all  her  military  efforts.  In  Italy,  her  annies 
were  overpowered  ;  on  the  Khine,  they  scarcely  maintained  themselves; 
the  duke  of  York  was  in  Holland,  with  a  formidable  array ;  and  La 
Vendue  was  again  in  confusion.  But  that  which  affected  him  most  deeply, 
was  the  assurance  which  he  received  that  the  government  of  the  Direc- 
tory was  fallen  into  contempt.  There  is  no  longer  cause  to  doubt,  that 
ever  since  his  achievements  in  Italy  had  rendered  him  the  idol  of  the 
soldiers,  Napoleon  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  ambitious  projects.  Even 
from  Eg}'pt,  the  country  of  the  Pharaohs,  though  he  hoped  to  render  it 
the  centre  of  a  new  system  for  the  East,  he  never  ceased  to  keep  his  eye 
fixed  upon  the  West  also ;  and  now,  feeling  that  the  critical  moment  of 
action  was  arrived,  he  hastened  to  improve  it.  To  Kleber  and  Menoa, 
both  of  them  men  of  experience,  both,  too,  of  high  character,  which  the 
former,  at  least,  deser\^ed,  he  accordingly  committed  the  management  of 
the  Eg}'ptian  Republic ;  and  embarking  privately  on  board  of  a  frigate, 
made  his  way  unnoticed,  through  seas  which  swarmed  with  British 
cruisers,  and  on  the  9th  of  October,  1799,  landed  at  Frejus. 

Buonaparte  hunied  to  Paris,  where  the  reception  which  awaited  him 
was  of  the  most  gratifying  and  enthusiastic  kind.  Disgusted  with  the 
imbecility,  and  abhorring  the  profligacy  of  their  rulers,  the  people 
looked  to  him  as  a  regenerator  of  France ;  and  he  was  not  backward 
in  proving  that  he  had  entertained  his  own  ideas  on  that  subject.  Like 
Oliver  Cromwell,  however,  he  determined  to  make  a  purpose  so  holy 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  furtherance  of  his  own  views.  He  had  some 
supporters  in  the  two  councils ;  though  his  chief  reliance  was  upon  the 
troops.  The  fonuer,  employing  Regnier  as  their  mouth-piece,  per- 
suaded the  council  of  ancients  to  nominate  Napoleon  Buonaparte  to  the 
command  of  the  17th  military  division,  and  to  transfer  their  own  sitting, 
with  that  of  the  Five  Hundred,  to  St.  Cloud.  This  was  followed  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Directory,  which  the  new  commandant  reproached, 
in  a  proclamation,  with  all  the  ills  which  then  bore  upon  France.  Then 
came  stormy  debates  in  both  chambers;  the  republicans  exclaiming 
against  the  general  as  a  dictator,  and  demanding  the  ratification  of  the 
constitution  of  the  year  III.  (1794) — his  adherents,  with  his  brother 
Lucien  at  their  head,  clamouring  to  be  heard.  But  the  same  arguments 
prevailed  at  St.  Cloud  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  had  been  so 
successfully  applied  in  the  seventeenth  at  London.  Napoleon's  grena- 
diers emptied  both  halls ;  and  the  supreme  authority  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror. 

Lofty  were  the  expectations  of  better  days  to  come,  which  this  im- 
portant revolution  excited,  as  well  among  those  who  desired  a  restor- 
ation of  the  monarchy,  as  among  the  republicans.  But  they  were  alike 
doomed  to  be  overthrown.  Buonaparte  remodelled  the  constitution 
entirely.  He  himself,  with  the  title  of  first  consul,  wielded  the  army, 
the  navy,  and  indeed  all  the  authority  of  the  state ;  while  as  assistants 
he  bad  a  senate,  chosen  by  \mn&&\i,  m  ^\)i<^  X."*!^  ^\]bkss  "^r^^ulft  had 
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seats  ;  and  a  legislative  body  selected  by  the  senate ;  but  no  law  could 
be  enacted  unless  it  originated  with  him.  With  respect,  again,  to  in- 
ferior agents,  he  appointed  to  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility  men  of  all 
parties  and  all  professions,  provided  only  they  satisfied  him  that  their 
fidelity  could  be  relied  upon.  "  We  shall  form,"  said  he,  "  a  new  epoch ; 
of  what  has  passed  we  must  remember  only  the  good,  and  forget  the  bad." 
Hence,  with  Cambaceres  and  Le  Brun  as  his  brother  consuls,  he  made 
choice  of  Talleyrand  and  Fouche — the  one  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
the  other  as  superintendent  of  police ;  and  though  men  wondered  for 
a  while  how  a  machine  so  compounded  could  be  brought  to  act,  they 
gradually  fell  into  his  views,  and  respected  his  decision. 

The  first  act  of  Napoleon  in  his  new  capacity  as  ruler  of  France,  was 
to  address  an  autograph  to  the  king  of  England,  in  which  he  set  forth 
the  advantages  which  would  arise  to  both  countries  were  their  enmity 
to  cease.  No  satisfactory  notice  was,  however,  taken  of  the  appeal ;  for 
the  English  cabinet  could  not  place  reliance  in  a  government  which,  as 
it  began  in  the  violence  of  a  moment,  so  might  it  by  the  violence  of  a 
moment  be  destroyed.  Accordingly,  the  first  consul  made  ready  for 
war ;  and  marching  himself  into  Italy,  and  employing  Moreau  upon  the 
Rhine,  he  added  from  day  to  day  fresh  wreaths  to  the  laureb  which  he 
had  formerly  earned.  His  passage  of  the  Alps,  where  they  are  the 
steepest,  where  guns,  wheel-carriages,  ammunition,  and  stores,  were 
literally  swung  from  rock  to  rock,  equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  the 
famous  march  of  Hannibal;  while  his  course,  after  that  mountain- 
barrier  had  been  surmounted,  resembled  that  of  the  avalanche.  Yet 
had  his  career  been  well-nigh  stopped  by  very  humble  means.  On  the 
bank  of  the  Dora,  where  it  issues  from  a  rugged  defile  of  the  same 
pame,  stands  the  town  and  citadel  of  St.  Bard,  the  latter  an  insignificant 
fortress,  though  strongly  planted,  so  as  to  command  the  only  road  into 
the  plain.  To  lay  siege  to  such  a  place  would  have  cost  both  time  and 
lives ;  to  turn  it  was  impossible,  except  at  a  still  heavier  cost.  By  the 
simple  expedient  of  covering  the  street  with  straw  and  dung,  Buona- 
parte drew  his  cannon  in  the  dead  of  night  under  the  muzzles  of  the 
Austrian  guns.     From  that  moment  his  success  was  certain. 

\Mien  Buonaparte  entered  Italy,  Genoa,  almost  the  last  hold  which 
the  republic  retained  on  the  countiy,  was  invested  on  the  land-side  by 
the  Austrians,  under  General  Melas  ;  by  Lord  Keith  with  a  British  fleet 
by  sea.  It  was  obstinately  defended  by  Massena,  and  it  constituted  the 
primary  object  of  the  invasion  from  Mont  St.  Bernard  to  raise  this  siege. 
Hut  energetic  as  Napoleon  was,  he  could  not  work  impossibilities,  and 
Genoa  fell.  Ignorant  of  that  event,  however,  he  pushed  on  ;  and  while 
Melas  held  his  superior  army  in  hand  so  as  to  cover  Turin,  the  French 
entered  Milan.  There  they  were  soon  joined  by  twenty  thousand  men, 
whom  Moreau  had  detached  from  the  army  of  the  Ehine ;  and  marching 
across  the  Po,  fell  in  with  and  defeated  at  Montebello  tVk^  N«rj  ^aw?^'^ 
under  General  Ott  to  winch  Genoa  had  submVtteOi.   ^loixi^^  ^tnsrk>&^c^ 
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which  he  took  that  day,  Napoleon  first  learned  the  truth ;  nevertheless, 
there  was  still  more  than  enough  left  for  which  to  contend.  Melas 
was  approaching,  and  having  formed  a  junction  with  the  remains  of 
Ott's  army,  took  up  a  position  in  the  first  consul's  fix)nt,  the  river  Bor- 
mida  flowing  between  them.  Some  manoeuvring  followed ;  during  which, 
Buonaparte,  imagining  that  Melas  had  withdrawn,  detached  a  third  part 
of  his  force  imder  General  Dessaix  in  pursuit ;  and  thus,  with  scarcely 
twenty  thousand  men,  exposed  himself  to  the  hazard  of  an  attack  firom 
forty  thousand  veterans.  Melas  immediately  crossed  the  river,  furiously 
assailed  the  French  in  their  position  near  Marengo,  and  after  half  a 
day's  hard  fighting,  compelled  them  in  great  confusion  to  change  their 
front.  But  at  this  critical  juncture,  Dessaix,  who  had  been  early  sent 
for,  returned ;  and  the  fugitives  found  a  strong  reserve  drawn  up  in  the 
rear,  on  which  they  rallied.  It  was  now  when  Melas,  worn  down  with 
fatigue  and  the  weight  of  eighty  years,  had  quitted  the  field  in  the 
assurance  that  the  battle  was  won,  that  Dessaix  led  on  a  sudden  and 
furious  charge  of  cavalry,  which  nothing  could  resist.  He  himself, 
indeed,  the  companion  and  friend  of  Buonaparte  from  early  youth,  fell 
by  a  musket-shot  in  the  head ;  but  his  horsemen  rode  through  the  Aus- 
trian columns,  and  compelled  six  battalions  to  lay  down  their  arms.  In 
a  moment  the  tide  of  battle  turned ;  and  they  who  half  an  hour  preri- 
ously  were  seen  scattered  in  hot  and  heedless  pursuit,  now  fled  across 
the  plain  in  confusion,  or  died  under  the  sabres  of  the  enemy. 

The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  together  with  a  succession  of  dis- 
asters elsewhere,  so  broke  the  spirit  of  the  emperor,  that  on  the  9th  of 
February,  1801,  he  concluded  with  the  French  republic  the  peace  of 
Limeville.  Meanwhile  England  had  been  engaged  in  many  warlike 
operations,  almost  all  of  which  redounded  to  her  own  glory,  however 
little  they  might  affect  the  general  state  of  Europe.  Malta,  in  which 
Buonaparte,  while  on  his  passage  from  Toulon,  had  left  a  garrison,  was 
reduced.  The  army  which  achieved  this  conquest  was  largely  rein- 
forced, and  sent,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  to  act 
against  the  French  in  Egypt.  It  effected  a  landing  at  Aboukir,  on  the 
8th  of  March,  in  spite  of  a  brave  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 
A  second  battle  was  fought  before  dawn  on  the  21st,  in  which  victory 
was  again  secured,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  life  endeared  to  the  whole 
British  army,  that  of  the  gallant  veteran  by  whom  this  portion  of  it  was 
led  on.  Abercromby  received,  during  the  action,  a  musket-shot  in  the 
thigh,  which  he  either  did  not  perceive,  or  refused  to  notice.  He  kept 
the  field  till  the  firing  ceased,  and  was  then  conveyed  on  board  of  ship, 
to  die  a  few  days  afterwards.  Still  the  business  of  the  campaign  went 
on.  General  Hutchinson,  on  whom  the  command  devolved,  followed 
up  the  victory  with  great  spirit.  He  threatened  Alexandria,  laid  siege 
to  Cairo,  and  reduced  the  enemy  to  such  straits,  that,  perceiving  further 
resistance  to  be  useless,  aivd  bemi»  \\\A\fe  d.vt.?Asous  of  continuing  all  their 
lives  in  lionourable  exile,  l\ie^  s\3\i\si\\X.^vi  o^  ^^-^^xiiffi^Ys^^  'wsA.  ^eie 
carried  back  to  Europe, 
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During  this  campaign  a  spectacle  was  presented,  such  as  no  eye  had 
ever  witnessed  before ;  and  of  which  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  it 
will  be  seen  again.  An  army  of  twenty  thousand  Sepoys,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  David  Baird,  after  performing  an  extraordinary  march 
from  their  o^vn  country,  appeared  upon  the  Nile.  For  not  in  Europe 
and  in  Africa  only,  but  in  Asia  also,  had  England  been  earning  a  high 
renown  in  arms,  by  the  extension  of  her  dominions  over  by  far  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  great  peninsula  of  India.  The  last  enemy  who  felt  the 
weight  of  her  arm  was  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  son  of  Hyder  Ali,  who  in- 
heriting all  his  father's  rancour  and  thirst  of  dominion,  entered  keenly 
into  the  views  of  France.  He  was  attacked  by  General  Harris,  worsted 
in  the  field,  driven  to  sustain  a  siege  in  Serin gapatam,  the  capital  of  his 
dominions,  and  slain  in  the  assault  of  his  palace.  His  fall  left  Great 
Britain  the  undisputed  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  India ;  and  enabled 
Lord  Wellesley  to  equip  that  expedition,  the  arrival  of  which  under  the 
walls  of  Cairo  occasioned  equal  surprise  and  admiration  among  the 
troops  of  both  hemispheres. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  the  achievements  of  her  armies  alone  that 
England  was  adding  all  this  while  to  the  amount  of  her  ancient  glory. 
Her  fleets  swept  the  seas  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Not  only  France 
and  Spain,  but  the  northern  powers  also,  felt  the  weight  of  her  prowess, 
the  emperor  Paul  of  Russia  having  persuaded  them  to  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  ruining  her  commerce.  For  Admiral  Parker,  having  under 
him  the  gallant  Nelson,  was  soon  at  the  scene  of  action,  and  forcing  the 
passage  of  the  Sound,  attacked  the  Danish  fleet,  though  anchored  under 
the  guns  of  Copenhagen.  A  desperate  battle  ensued,  during  which  the 
English  were  at  one  moment  in  an  extremely  critical  situation.  But 
the  indomitable  courage  of  the  seamen,  directed  by  such  talents  as  those 
of  Nelson,  overcame  every  difficulty ;  and  the  Danes  were  persuaded  to 
yield,  at  the  very  time  when  a  continuation  of  hostilities  for  half  an 
hour  longer  must  have  secured  to  them  the  victory. 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  1801,  the  first  imperial  parliament  was 
opened  by  commission,  under  circumstances  which  could  hardly  fail  of 
exciting  great  uneasiness  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Pitt,  having 
committed  himself  with  reference  to  the  claims  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  judged  it  expedient  to  retire  from  office ;  and  Mr.  Addington 
quitted  the  speaker's  chair  to  become  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Other 
changes, likewise, occurred;  that  is  to  say, Lord  Grenville,Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow,  Earl  Spencer,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  Mr.  Windham,  resigned; 
while  Lord  Eldon,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  Lord  Pelhaai 
took  their  places.  But  the  changes  were,  for  a  time,  rather  of  men 
than  of  measures ;  for  Mr.  Addington  continued  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigour,  while  his  domestic  policy  appeared  to  differ  in  few  respects 
from  that  which  his  predecessor  had  sanctioned.  It  is  true,  that  his 
military  eff'orts  were  rather  defensive  than  offeivsive.  '^^•8fctVft^/"vsi.\«^'» 
hy  aU  her  coDtinental  allies — for  even  Portugal  Yiaa  \s^  >i)K\a  Nka^a  ^^"^ 
over—England  could  only  act  against  ihe  eivemie??   ^<efc\.^>^V\^  ^"^ 
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attacked  and  beaten  wherever  they  showed  themselTes,  till  their  veiy 
harbours  scarce  afforded  them  asylum.  Thus,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1801, 
off  the  coast  of  Spain,  Sir  James  Saumarez  fell  in  with  a  combined 
French  and  Spanish  squadron,  which  he  chased  till  the  12th,  and  then 
totally  defeated.  In  like  manner  Lord  Nelson  kept  the  wKole  line  of 
coast  in  alarm,  while,  day  after  day,  he  threatened  a  flotilla  at  Boulogne, 
which  the  French  had  collected  with  the  avowed  design  of  transporting 
an  army  into  England.  But  such  successes,  tarnished  as  they  were  by 
the  misconduct  of  Sir  James  Pulteney,  before  Ferrol,  could  not  recon- 
cile the  people  to  their  burdens,  aggravated  as  these  began  to  be  by 
the  pressure  of  famine,  the  unavoidable  result  of  a  scanty  harvest,  and 
the  interruption  of  foreign  commerce.  The  consequence  was  that,  both 
within  and  without  the  houses  of  parliament,  a  cry  was  raised  for 
peace ;  and  Mr.  Addington,  though  little  coniident  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  procedure,  gave  way. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1802,  the  negotiations,  which  had  for  some 
time  been  carried  on  at  Amiens,  came  to  a  close.  England  restored 
all  her  conquests,  with  the  exception  of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad ;  France 
was  permitted  to  retain  hers,  including  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Italy ;  and  the  stipulation  being  agreed  to,  that  Malta 
should  be  given  up  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  the  sound  of  war  ceased 
to  be  heard  throughout  Europe. 
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1802  The  planet  Pallas  discovered  l^  Dr.  Olbers, 

March  28. 
Definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  France 

and  Turkey,  June  25. 
.— -  Buonaparte  proclaimed  consul  of  France 

for  life,  Aug.  2. 
—  Piedmont  incorporated  with  France,  Sept. 

11. 

A  steam-boat  in  use  on  the  river  Clyde. 

< The    first     high-pressure    steam-engine 

brought  into  extensive  practical  use  in 

this  kingdom,  constructed  in  this  year. 

1803  Act  of  Mediation  (regulating  the  govern- 

ment of  the  nineteen  Swiss  cantons) 
accepted  by  the  Swiss  deputies  from 
Buonaparte,  at  Paris,  Feb.  19. 

—^Francis  Egerton.  duke  of  Bridgewater, 
"the  Father  of  British  Inland  Naviga- 
tion," died,  March  8 ;  bom  1786. 

— —  Departure  of  the  French  ambassador  from 
London,  May  16;  order  for  an  embargo  on 
French  vessels  and  reprisals,  issued  May 
16;  war  declared.  May  18. 

— —  Order  issued  by  Buonaparte  for  the  deten- 
tion of  the  English  in  France  as  prisoners 
of  war,  May  22.     « 

^~—  War  declared  by  Great  Britain  against 
Holland,  Jime  17. 

— —  Capture  by  the  British  flrom  the  French 
of  St.  Lucia,  June  22;  and  Tobago,  July 
1;  from  the  Dutch,  of  Demerara  and 
Essequibo^  Sept.  20;  and  of  BerMoe,  Sept. 
25. 

— —  James  Beattie,  the  poet  ^nd  metaphysi- 
cian, died,  Aug.  18 ;  bom  1735. 

'——  The  confederate  armies  of  Dowlut  Row 
Scindia,  a  Mahratta  chieftain,  and  the 
rajah  of  Berar,  defeated  by  the  British 
under  General  WeUesley  (afterwards  duke 
of  Wellington)  at  Assye,  in  the  province 
of  Bahar  Uindiistan,  Sept.  28;  peace  with 
the  rajah,  Dec.  17;  and  with  Scindia, 
Dec  29. 

1804  Illness  of  the  king,  from  Febmary  14  till 

March  14. 

The  British  and  Fcnreign   Bible   Society 

established  at  a  meeting  held  March  7. 

— —  Louis  Antoine  iHenri  de  Bourbon,  due 
d'Enghien,  seized  by  a  party  of  French 
gens  d'armes  at  Ettenhelm,  in  Baden,  and 
conveyed  to  Strasburg,  March  14 ;  re- 
moved thence,  March  18;  brought  into 
Paris  in  the  evening,  March  20 ;  tried, 
and  shot  in  the  night,  March  20-1. 

.  Assumption  of  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
French  by  Buonaparte,  May  18,  pursuant 
to  a  decree  of  the  senate. 

— -  Adoption  of  the  title  of  Hereditary  Em- 
peror of  Austria  by  Francis  II.,  emperor 
of  Germany,  Aug.  11. 

——  The  planet  Juno  discovered  by  Harding, 
at  Lilienthal,  Sept.  1. 

— —  Attack  by  Nelson  on  the  flotilla  at  Bou- 
logne, Oct.  2. 

.^—  George  Morland,  the  painter,  died,  Oct.  29 ; 
bom  1763. 

— —  Coronation  of  Buonaparte  by  the  pope  in 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  as  Na- 
poleon I.,  Dec.  2. 


1804  Convention  of  subsidy  between  Great  Bri- 

tain and  Sweden,  signed  at  Stockholm, 
Dec.  8. 

Capture  of  four  Spanish  frigates  by  thQ 

British  off  Cape  St  Mary,  Oct.  6 ;  war  de- 
clared against  Great  Britain  by  Stain, 
Dec,  12. 

A  French  force,  styled   "  The  Army  of 

England,"  assembled  by  Napoleon  on  the 
shores  of  the  British  Channel,  and  a  flo- 
tilla collected  at  Boulogne,  for  thA  inv*- 
sion  of  England,  during  this  year. 

The  locomotive  steam-enjdne  first  used  on 

the  railroad  at  Merthyr  TydviL 

— ^  A  German,  named  Winsor,  obtained  a 
patent  as  the  inventor  of  gas  for  the  pm> 
poses  of  illumination. 

~ —  Ascent  of  MM.  Gay-Lussac  and  Biot  in  a 
balloon,  at  Paris,  to  the  height  of  18,000 
feet,  for  scientific  purposes ;  ascent  of  M. 
Gay-Lussac  alon^  to  the  height  of  23,000 
feet. 

Woolf  s  double  cylinder  expansion  steam- 
engine  invented. 

1805  Thomas  Banks,  the  sculptor,  died,  Feb.  %\ 

bom  1785. 

Entry  of  the  French  into  the  dty  of  Na- 
ples, Feb.  18. 

— —  A  French  fleet  (afterwards  joined  by  several 
Spanish  ships)  sails  from  TouJon  for  tha 
West  Indies,  March  15,  is  pursued  ti^ither 
by  NelsoiL,  and  after  an  indecisive  action 
with  Sir  B.  Calder,  July  22,  takes  refuge 
in  Cadiz;  Nelson  returns  to  London, 
Aug.  20. 

Convention   between   Great  Britain  and 

Russia  (for  a  third  coalition  against 
France)  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  April 
11 ;  accepted  by  Austria,  Aug.  9. 

Mungo  Park  (commissioned  by  the  go- 
vernment, in  1804,  to  explore  the  course 
of  the  Niger)  left  Pisania,  on  the  Gambia 
April  27,  on  his  second  journey  into  the 
interior  of  Africa ;  embarked  on  the  Niger 
at  Sansanding,  near  Silla,  traced  its 
course  downwards  to  Boussa,  where  ho 
was  killed  in  the  river,  Nov. 

Dr.  William  Paley  died.  May  25 :  bom 

1748. 

Napoleon  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Milan, 

May  26. 

The  Boulogne  flotilla  attacked  by  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  Aug.  81. 

Nelson  sails  from  England  early  in  Sep- 
tember, brings  the  French  and  Spanisth 
fleets  to  action  at  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21,  and 
totally  defeats  them;  Nelson  is  killed; 
his  public  funeral,  Jan.  9, 1806. 

Treaty  of  Alliance,  defensive  and  oflbusiveu 

between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  signed 
at  Beckaskog,  Oct.  8. 

Capitulation   of  Ulm,    24,000   Austrians 

smreudering  to  the  French,  Oct.  17 ; 
entry  of  the  French  into  Vienna,  Nov. 
18 ;  defeat  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians, 
at  Austerlltz,  Dec.  2 ;  armistice  con- 
cluded, Dec.  4 ;  peace  of  Presburg,  Dec. 
26. 


THE  relative  positions  of  France  and  England,  at  the  period  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  led  every  prudent  person  to  anti- 
cipate that  the  peace  would  not  be  lasting.     England  came  forth  from 
the  struggle  with  a  reputation  untarnished,  it  is  true,  bxit  'w^^  ^\iSi»Nr^ 
pressure  upon  herixmicial  means,  without  any  SLdOaX\Qiiv\»V<es  Secr^ws^ 
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resources.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  had  enlarged  herself  in  every 
direction ;  for  in  Italy,  not  less  than  towards  the  north,  her  influence 
was  as  paramount  as  if  the  Italian  Eepublic  had  been  formally  united  to 
her  own.  But  above  all,  her  energies  were  wielded  by  a  man  who  gave, 
day  by  day,  new  proofs  that  if,  in  one  sense,  he  deserved  to  be  called 
the  child  of  the  revolution,  in  another  he  was  destined  to  be  its  mastff. 
Buonaparte  began  at  once  to  restore  order  and  consistency  both  to  the 
government  and  the  social  system  of  Prance.  He  caused  himself  to  be 
elected  first  consul ;  in  the  beginning  for  five  years,  eventually  for  life; 
and  obtaining,  at  the  same  time,  authority  to  nominate  his  successor,  he 
became,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty.  He 
then  published  a  decree  of  amnesty,  which  did  more  to  put  an  end  to 
civil  strife  than  all  the  victories  or  all  the  cruelties  of  the  republicans. 
Then  followed  a  formal  restoration  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion,  a  re- 
appointment of  bishops  and  priests,  under  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  and 
a  renewed  sanctification  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  the  great  festivals  of  the 
Church ;  and  though  last,  not  least  in  the  estimation  of  a  people  so  vain 
as  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  the  institution  of  a  Legion  of  Hon- 
our. By  means  of  that  order  of  merit,  into  which  persons  of  all  profes- 
sions were  admissible,  but  which  had  its  distinctions  of  rank  according 
to  the  degree  of  celebrity  to  which  the  initiated  had  attained,  the  first 
consul  paved  the  way  for  a  return  to  the  aristocratic  system,  to  which 
the  French  had  never  ceased  to  be  attached.  In  one  word,  the  visionary 
projects  of  visionary  men  were  everywhere  scouted ;  and  by  rapid  strides 
France  was  brought  back  to  the  condition  in  which  she  stood  under  the 
most  despotic  of  her  ancient  princes. 

There  had  been  terrible  commotions  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo — 
one  of  the  few  of  her  West  Indian  colonies  that  remained  to  France, 
where  revolutionary  principles  were  early  taught  with  a  reckless  zeal, 
which  led  to  a  generd  rising  among  the  negroes.  The  struggle  began 
in  1791,  and  continued  till  the  end  of  the  century,  at  which  period 
slavery  was  abolished,  and  blacks  and  whites  were  declared  to  possess 
equal  rights  and  privileges.  So  long  as  his  hands  were  occupied  with 
affairs  nearer  home,  Buonaparte  could  not  spare  time  to  think  of  St. 
Domingo ;  but  now  that  there  was  peace  in  Europe,  he  listened  Uo  the 
suggestions  of  the  merchants  interested  in  the  trade,  and  resolved  to 
reduce  the  island  by  force  of  arms.  With  this  view  he  sent  his  brother- 
in-law,  Le  Clerc,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  across  the  Atlantic ; 
and  a  fierce  war  began,  during  the  progress  of  which,  the  atrocities  per- 
petrated on  both  sides  almost  exceed  belief.  But  again  the  negroes 
prevailed.  Le  Clerc  perished  of  disease ;  his  soldiers  fell  victims  to  the 
climate  and  the  sword ;  and  St.  Domingo  remained,  as  it  continues  to 
this  day,  a  solitary  independent  negro  settlement,  in  the  midst  of  an 
archipelago  of  white  masters  and  black  servants. 
One  of  the  articles  of  the  Irealy  o^  Kmiftiva  stipulated,  that  Malta 
should  be  restored  to  the  kmg\vla  oi  ^\..  ^^xi,  ^  tsS^jSubs^  ov^^t  ^Uch 
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began  during  the  Crusades,  and  derived  its  revenues  from  property  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  zealously  Popish  countries.  But  it  had,  of 
course,  been  expected,  on  the  part  of  England,  that  the  knights  should 
be  rendered  independent ;  in  other  words,  that  they  should  continue  to 
enjoy  the  rents  of  those  estates,  which  alone  enabled  them  to  exist  as  a 
distinct  body  amid  the  powers  of  Europe.  Buonaparte,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  ceased  not  to  look  towards  the  East,  entertained  very  different 
ideas.  He  caused  the  Spanish  government  to  sequester  the  priories, 
provoked  Portugal  into  a  similar  proceeding,  and  then  complained 
because  England  hesitated  to  give  up  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
a  body  incapable  of  maintaining  it  for  a  single  day.  Then,  again,  the 
English  troops  who  had  lingered  in  Egypt  after  the  expulsion  of  Menou, 
were  hindered,  by  accidental  causes,  from  evacuating  Alexandria  so  soon 
as  had  been  agreed  upon.  Buonaparte  began  in  August,  1802,  to  com- 
plain bitterly  of  these  infractions  of  the  treaty ;  while  certain  libels  on 
nis  person  and  character,  in  which  the  English  newspapers  indulged, 
excited  in  him  a  feeling  of  rancour  such  as  he  took  no  pains  either  to 
stifle  or  conceal.  He  demanded  that  such  proceedings  should  be  put  a 
atop  to — that  the  French  emigrant  princes  and  nobles  should  be  expelled 
firom  Britain,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  a  fresh  expedition  to  the  colonies, 
early  began  to  increase  his  armies  and  assemble  fleets.  As  a  measure  of 
common  precaution,  England  armed  likewise ;  and  after  an  uneasy  cor- 
respondence had  been  maintained  for  some  time  between  the  ministers  of 
the  two  powers.  Lord  Whitworth,  the  English  ambassador,  was  insulted 
by  the  first  consul  in  Paris,  the  mask  was  thrown  aside,  and  hostilities 
began. 

The  particular  act  on  the  part  of  France  which  produced  a  declaration 
of  war  from  England,  was  the  military  occupation  of  Hanover,  an  exploit 
which,  though  it  violated  all  the  rights  of  the  Germanic  body,  against 
which  no  ground  of  accusation  lay,  was  represented  by  Buonaparte  as  a 
measure  of  retaliation  for  the  retention  of  Malta.  This  was  followed 
by  the  unjustifiable  arrest  of  all  such  British  subjects  as,  with  a  view 
either  to  profit  or  pleasure,  chanced  to  be  sojourning  on  the  Continent, 
and  their  assignment  to  a  captivity  of  indefinite  duration,  the  first  consul 
peremptorily  refusing  to  exchange  them.  At  this  time,  too,  Ireland 
was  again  in  a  very  feverish  state ;  and  an  insurrection  broke  out,  which, 
though  suppressed  without  difficulty,  cost  the  life  of  the  aged  and  vener- 
able Lord  Kilwarden.  He  was  dragged  from  his  carriage  by  an  infu- 
riated mob,  and  murdered  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  under  the  eyes  of  his 
daughter.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended ;  the  principal  con- 
spirators, including  Robert  Emmett,  a  young  man  of  lively  imagination 
and  promising  talents,  were  seized  and  executed,  and  tranquillity  was 
restored.  Nevertheless,  the  time  and  circumstance  of  this  rising  being 
considered,  Mr.  Addington  not  unnaturally  viewed  it  as  of  French  origin ; 
and  hence,  whatever  reluctance  he  might  have  Y^e>i\av\5^^  ^sz^rswbbrr.^ 
to  make  the  final  appeal  to  the  sword,  be  noYf  ce^A^jSi  \ft  ^«H«t. 
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Mr.  Addington,  in  a  laudable  anxiety  to  diminish  the  peconiaiy  bur- 
dens of  the  people,  had  carried  his  economy  too  far.  The  dock-yards 
were  deficient  in  all  things  necessary  to  equip  a  fleet ;  and  the  tide  of 
popular  prejudice  running  strongly,  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from 
.  office.  Mr.  Pitt  took  his  place  at  the  helm ;  and  the  same  eager,  perhaps 
improvident,  zeal  which  characterized  his  foreign  policy  during  a  fonner 
administration,  began  immediately  to  work.  Large  offers  were  made 
to  the  courts  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  view  of 
drawing  them  into  a  frcsh  coalition  against  France ;  nor  did  ILussia  seem 
indisposed,  even  upon  nobler  grounds,  to  resent  the  gross  infiactian  of 
existing  treaties,  of  which  Prance  had  been  guilty.  But  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  the  states  more  immediately  concerned,  had  suffered  too 
much  in  the  late  struggle  to  enter  rashly  on  another ;  and  hence  Great 
Britain  was  left  to  combat,  for  a  time,  single-handed,  against  the  whole 
power  of  France. 

Nor  was  it  with  France  alone  that  the  battle  lay.  Spain  supplied 
ships  and  money  ;  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries  contributed  each  tbdr 
share ;  and  the  whole,  having  well  recruited  their  resources  during  the 
short  peace,  presented  a  very  formidable  front.  Yet  were  the  coorage 
of  Pitt  and  the  loyalty  of  England  unshaken.  Li  addition  to  the 
regular  army,  amounting  to  170,000  men,  and  a  militia  containing 
110,000,  upwards  of  400,000  citizens  enrolled  themselves  into  corpse^ 
volunteers,  which  held  at  nought  the  formation  of  camps  along  the  coast 
from  Calais  to  the  Hague,  and  left  the  seamen  free  to  follow  into  the 
most  remote  regions  whatever  portions  of  the  enemy's  fleet  might  from 
time  to  time  escape  from  their  harbours. 

While  gigantic  preparations  were  making  on  both  sides,  at  attempt 
was  made  in  Paris  by  a  few  desperate  assassins  to  murder  the  firet 
consul,  by  exploding  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  in  the  streets  through  which 
his  carriage  was  passing.  The  explosion  took  place,  but  the  intended 
victim  escaped ;  while  of  the  conspirators  some  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
police,  and  were  executed.  By  and  by  a  fresh  conspiracy  broke  out  ia 
which  persons  of  loftier  station  were  implicated;  namely,  Pichegru, 
Georges,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Vendeans,  Moreau,  and,  if  the  evi- 
dence of  traitors  be  admitted,  the  Bourbons  themselves. 

General  Pichegru,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  a  public  execution,  strangled 
himself  in  his  dungeon  ;  Georges,  with  nine  of  his  accomplices,  died  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner ;  Moreau  had  his  sentence  commuted  from 
two  years'  imprisonment  to  exile  in  America ;  and  an  act  of  unprincipled 
violence  was  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  terror  elsewhere. 
The  duke  d'Enghien,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  de  Bourbon,  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  high-minded  of  his  race,  was  represented  as  having 
been  privy  to  this  plot.  A  body  of  French  horse  passed  the  Hhiue 
during  the  night  of  the  14th  of  March,  seized  him  in  the  castle  of  Etten- 
heim,  within  the  grand  ducYiy  ol^«i<\etL,^«mR.d\3L\i!a  to  Paris,  whence  he 
was  transferred  to  Vinceimea,  wiOi  ^\3i\.  \v^cycL>K!k&  \.^csai\5fcVsvfe  ^as^^s^>&Ms^ 
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tribunal,  acting  under  the  form  of  a  court-martial.  He  behaved  through- 
out with  becoming  courage  and  constancy,  nor  was  his  death  unworthy 
of  his  name.  Having  been  pronounced  guilty  of  a  design  to  overthrow 
the  established  government,  he  was  sentenced  to  die,  and  fell  at  midm'ght, 
in  the  ditch  of  the  castle,  under  the  fire  of  a  body  of  grenadiers. 

The  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  detected  conspiracy  of  Georges 
and  Pichegru,  served  as  a  ladder  to  Napoleon,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  mount  from  the  consulate  to  the  imperial  dignity.  An  obsequious 
senate,  well  drilled  in  the  part  which  it  had  to  play,  implored  him  to 
consummate  the  great  work  of  national  regeneration ;  and,  by  accepting 
from  the  hands  of  a  grateful  people  the  perpetual  guardianship  of  their 
liberties,  to  put  a  stop  for  ever  to  the  machinations  of  the  enemies  of 
France.  Buonaparte  affected  to  hesitate ;  but  was  persuaded  to  yield  his 
own  judgment  to  that  of  his  counsellors.  The  pope  cheerfully  consented 
to  give  the  apostolic  sanction  to  one  who  had  restored  religion  to  France ; 
and,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1804,  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  the 
First  took  place  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  amid  a  display  of 
much  more  than  regal  pomp  and  ceremony.  Then  arose  a  new  body  of 
princes  and  marshals,  including  the  emperor's  brothers,  and  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  generals,  while  Paris  rang  in  all  its  quarters  to  th^ 
sounds  of  mirth  and  music — sounds,  which  as  they  had  hailed  the  down- 
fai  of  a  king,  and  the  erection  of  an  altar  of  liberty,  so  now  they  cele- 
brated the  establishment  on  its  ruins  of  the  most  complete  military 
despotism  that  ever  prevailed  in  any  country  or  age  of  the  world. 

The  example  set  by  France  was  followed  without  delay  by  the  several 
republics  in  connexion  with  her.  Italy  became  a  kingdom,  of  which 
Napoleon  was  elected  king.  Genoa,  with  the  districts  of  Montenotte 
and  the  Apennines,  was  finally  annexed  to  the  empire,  and  Europe 
beheld  with  amazement  a  race  of  mushroom  sovereigns  springing  up  in 
all  directions.  But  the  emperor,  delighting  as  he  did  in  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  courts,  was  too  prudent  to  consider  himself  safe  while 
England  maintained  her  independence.  He  hurried  from  Lombardy  to 
Boulogne,  where  upwards  of  two  thousand  small  vessels,  manned  by 
sixteen  thousand  sailors,  were  collected,  and  an  encampment,  containing 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  covered  the  shore. 

All  this  while  the  efforts  of  England  were  directed,  first  to  retain  her 
supremacy  at  sea,  next  to  rouse  the  powers  of  the  Continent  from  the 
lethargy  into  which  they  appeared  to  have  fallen.  An  attempt  to 
destroy  the  flotilla  in  Boulogne  harbour,  by  means  of  fire-rafts,  led, 
indeed,  to  nothing ;  but  not  a  vessd  could  leave  the  anchorage,  so  active 
and  so  daring  were  the  crews  of  those  British  ships  which  watched  them 
where  they  lay.  Mr.  Pitt,  moreover,  though  harassed  in  the  beginning 
of  1805,  by  the  vindictive  prosecution  of  Lord  Melville  and  the  retire- 
ment of  that  old  colleague  from  office,  persevered  in  the  course  of  policy 
which  he  believed  to  be  best  for  his  country's  mlete?»\.a.  ^^\Ms«»sfc^ 
the  taxes  to  a  large  amount,  it  is  true :  but  tlie  pfco^\&\iWfc  \3v!kfc\i\a^«^ 
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cheerfully,  convinced  as  they  were,  that  if  ever  any  nation  was  engaged 
in  a  struggle  for  existence,  England  was  that  nation.  Nor  were  occur- 
rences from  time  to  time  wanting  which  served  to  cheer  him  amid  his 
anxieties.  Austria,  startled  at  length  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Fiendi 
in  Italy,  ran  to  arms ;  and  Kussia  supporting  her  with  a  force  of  ^ 
thousand  men,  a  new  continental  war  began;  but,  conducted  on  the 
part  of  the  allies  with  little  skill,  it  served  only  to  increase  the  glories  of 
Napoleon,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  enlarge  his  resources. 
He  hurried  from  Boulogne,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
and  veteran  army,  passed  the  Ehine  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  on  the 
6th  entered  Bavaria.  By  a  rapid  succession  of  skilful  marches,  he  drove 
the  Austrian  general.  Mack,  into  Ulm,  where  he  compelled  him  with 
his  whole  force  to  surrender.  He  then  crossed  the  Inn,  pushed  the 
Russo-Austrians  back  upon  Vienna,  reduced  them  to  the  stem  neces- 
sity of  abandoning  it,  and  himself  entered  the  capital  of  Grermany  in 
triumph.  But  it  was  on  the  plain  of  Austerlitz,  where,  disheartened, 
but  not  yet  subdued,  they  ventured  to  face  him,  that  he  put  an  end  to 
the  contest.  On  the  2nd  of  December,  a  battle  was  fought,  which 
ended  in  the  total  i*out  of  the  allies,  with  a  loss  which  amounted,  in 
prisoners  alone,  to  thirty  thousand  men. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  this  great  victory  were,  the  opening 
of  a  negotiation  between  the  emperors  of  France  and  Austria,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians,  who  had  likewise  suffered  severely,  towards  their 
own  frontier.  The  peace  of  Presburg  followed,  which  completed  the 
humiliation  of  Austria,  and  enabled  Napoleon  to  extend  his  sway  over 
the  provinces  of  Dalmatia  and  Albania,  the  Tyrol,  Augsburgh,  the  prin- 
cipality of  Eichstadt,  and  all  the  possessions  which  formerly  belonged 
to  his  rival,  in  Suabia,  Brisgau,  and  Ortenau,  besides  establishing  his 
influence  as  paramount  in  Bavaria,  Wirtemburg,  and  Baden. 


What  were  the  relative  positions  of  England 

and  France  at  the  peace  ? 
How   did   Buonaparte   gradually  restore    the 

former  order  of  things  in  France  ? 
What  expedition  did  he  fit  out  ?— what  was  its 

result  ? 
Wliat  gave  rise  to  a  new  war  between  England 

and  France? 
What  insurrection  now  broke  out  in  Ireland? 
What  occasioned  Mr.  Pitt's  return  to  oflace?— 

what  were  his  first  measures  ? 


What  attempts  were  made  against  the  life  of 

Buonaparte? 
To  what  act  of  violence  did  he  resort? 
What  step  did  he  next  take  P 
What  force  did  he  prepare  at  Boulogne  ? 
How  did  Mr.  Pitt  act? 
How  was  a  new  continental  war  raised  ? 
Where  were  the  allies  overthrown  P 
What  were  the  results  of  Uie  peaos  of  Prc«* 

bui'g? 
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1806  Assumption  of  the  royal  dignity  by  the 

elector  of  Bavaria,  and  by  the  duke  of 
Wirtemberg;  proclaimed,  Jan.  1. 

—~  Capitulation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
the  British,  Jan.  18. 

^—  William  Pitt  died,  Jan.  23 ;  new  ministry 
(comprising  Mr.  Fox,  Viscount  Uowick, 
and  Lord  Grenville)  form  3d,  Feb.  6. 

— —  Occupation  of  Hanover  by  Prussia,  Jan. 
27 ;  embargo  laid  on  Prussian  vessels  by 
Great  Britain,  April  5. 

— —  Decrees  issued  by  Napoleon,  proclaiming 
his  brother-in-law,  Joacliira  Murat,  so- 
vereign of  the  newly  created  Grand  Duchy 
of  Bei^,  March  15 ;  his  brother  Joseph, 
king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  March  SO ;  and 
his  brother  Louis,  king  of  Holland, 
June  5. 

— —  Capture  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  British, 
July  27 ;  convention  for  their  departure, 
Aug.  12. 

The  French  defeated  at  Maida  by  General 

Stewart,  July  4. 

Confederation  of  the    Rhine,  Napoleon 

being  protector,  formed,  Julv  12;  the 
old  empire  dissolved,  Francis  I.,  emperor 
of  Austria,  renouncing  the  tiUe  of  em- 
peror of  Germany  and  king  of  the  Bo* 
mans,  Aus.  6. 

. Edward  Lord  Thurlow  died,  Sept.  11;  bom 

1782. 

•  Charles  James  Fox  died,  Sept.  IS ;  bom 

1748. 

_—  War  declared  by  Prussia  against  Napo- 
leon, Oct.  9 ;  by  Russia,  Nov.  28. 

—— -  Defeat  of  the  Prussians  by  the  French 
under  Napoleon,  at  Jena,  and  under 
Marshal  Davoust,  at  Auerstadt,  Oct.  14 ; 
entry  of  Napoleon  into  Berlin,  Oct.  28. 

^—  The  "  Berlin  Decree,"  declaring  the  Brit- 
ish Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  &c., 
issued  by  Napoleon,  from  that  dty, 
Nov.  21. 

— —  The  Turks  declare  war  against  Russia, 
Dec  17. 

—— '  Battle  between  the  French  and  Russians  at 
Poltusk,  Dec.  26. 

1807  An  order  in  council  issu^  suhjecting  neu- 

tral vessels,  trading  to  or  from  ports  in 
France  or  In  countries  imder  French  in- 
fluence, to  capture,  Jan.  7. 

Capture  of  Monte  Video  by  the  British, 

Feb.  8. 

— —  Indecisive  battle  between  the  Russians  and 
French  at  Eylau,  Feb.  8. 

Passage  of  the  Dardanelles  by  a  British 

fleet  under  Sir  John  Duckworth,  Feb.  19; 
re-passage,  March  2. 

.—  Landing  of  a  British  force  at  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt,  March  17  and  18;  capitulation 
of  Alexandria,  March  20;  unsuooessfld 
siege  of  Rosettaj  April  9— 28. 

—  -  Act  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 

from  and  after  May  1,  passed,  March  25 ; 
the  execution  of  the  commission  for  giv' 
ingthe  royal  assent  thereto  being  the  lust 
act  of  Lonl  Grenville's  ministry. 

. The  planet  Vesta  discovered  by  Olbcrs, 

March  29. 

_- —  Lalande,  the  French  astronomer,  died, 
April  4;  bora  1782. 

-  -  The  African  institution  foimded,  diiefly 

for    promoting    civilization  among   the 

African    nations ;    first    meeting    held, 

April  14. 
——  Capitulation  of  Dantzic  to  the  French, 

May  20. 
— —  The  Russians  defeated  hy  the  Frencli  at 

riiedland,  Jane  14;  a  truce  concluded. 


June  21 ;  meeting  between  Napoleon  and 
Alexander  on  the  Niemen,  June  25. 

1807  Capture  of  the  United  States'  frigate, 
Chetapeoke^  by  a  British  ship  of  war, 
June  23 ;  order  for  British  ships  of  war 
to  quit  the  ports  of  the  Union,  issued  b7 
the  president,  July  2. 

— —  Convention  of  subsidy,  signed  by  Great 
Britain  with  Sweden,  Jime  17  and  23,  and 
with  Prussia,  June  27. 

Landingof  a  British  force  under  lieut-gen. 

John  Whitelocke,  in  La  Plata,  June  28; 
attack  on  Buenos  Ayres,  July  5;  con- 
vention with  Uie  Spanish  commander 
for  the  evacuation  of  that  town  and  the 
surrender  of  Monte  Video  by  the  Britudi. 
July  7. 

Treaties  of  peace  concluded  by  France  with 

Russia,  July  7,  and  Prussia,  July  9,  at 
Tilsit. 

Henry  Benedict  Marie   Clement  Stuart^ 

cardinal  of  York,  the  last  male  of  the 
Stuart  line,  died  near  Rome,  July  18 ;  bom 
March  26,  1725. 

A  decree  issued  by  Napoleon,  creating  the 

kingdom  of  Westphalia  out  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Hesse  Cassel,  Bnmswick,  &c., 
Aug.  18;  accession  of  his  brother  Jerome 
to  uie  new  throne,  Dec.  8. 

Proclamation  issued  by  Prussia,  exclud- 
ing British  vessels  from  Prussian  porta* 
Sept.  2. 

Bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  Sept.  2  to 

Sept.  5;  capitulation  of  the  dty  to  the 
'  Bntish.  Sept.  7. 

Convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  bj 

the  British,  Sept.  22. 

'—  Decree  issued  l^  Portugal,  for  the  arrest 
of  British  sutgects  and  the  confiscation 
of  British  property,  Oct.  8;  departure  of 
the  British  ambassador  firom  Lisbon,  Nov. 
17. 

——  Passage  of  the  Pyrenees  by  a  French  force 
under  Gen.  Junot,  Oct.  28;  their  entry 
into  Portugal,  Nov.  19,  and  into  Lisbon* 
Nov.  29. 

A  secret  treaty  between  France  and  Spain 

for  the  partition  of  Portugal,  and  a  con- 
vention for  executing  it,  signed  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  Oct.  27. 

War  declared  against  Denmark  by  Great 

Britain,  Nov.  4. 

Manifesto  of  Russia  hostile  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, issued  Nov.  7. 

Further  orders  in  coundl  issued,  declailng 

France,  and  all  its  tributary  states,  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  &c.,  Nov.  25. 

Embarkation  of  the  prince  regent  and 

royal  family  of  Portugal  at  Lisbon,  Nov. 
27;  their  departure  from  the  Tagus  for 
the  Brazils,  Nov.  20. 

An  order  in  coimeil  prohibiting  trade  with 

Russia,  and  la>'ing  an  embai^o  on  Rus- 
sian vessels,  issued  Dec  0 ;  reprisals  au- 
thorized, Dec.  18. 

The  "Milan  Decree,"   declaring   vessels 

which  had  submitted  to  a  search  by  Brit- 
ish ships  of  war,  or  to  a  voyage  to  Great 
Britain  (required  by  the  ordera  in  coun- 
dl), liable  to  capture,  issued  by  Nap<deoa 
from  that  dty,  Dec.  17. 

Capitulation  of  Madeira  to  the  British, 

Dec  26. 

Part  of  the  south  side  of  Pall  Mall,  in 

London,  lighted  up  with  gas  in  the  spring 
of  this  year. 

The  camera  IvudOAk  Vic^«(An\\ss  'Vsrt.'^^ 

laston. 
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THE  vigilance  and  skill  of  the  commanders  of  the  English  fleets  ren- 
dered innocuous  all  the  naval  preparations  of  France  and  Spain; 
but  these  brave  men  and  their  gallant  comrades  lamented  that  they  could 
find  no  opportunity  of  measuring  themselves  with  their  enemies ;  and 
numerous  and  various  were  the  schemes  which  they  devised  to  draw 
them  from  their  harbours.  Among  others,  Nelson  was  unceasing  in  his 
endeavours  to  deceive  the  enemy  into  action ;  nor  was  he  unsucoessfnL 
Admiral  Yilleneuve,  taking  advantage  of  the  momentary  absence  of  the 
British  fleet,  quitted  Toulon  on  the  15th  of  March,  1805,  with  a 
squadron  of  eleven  sail-of-the-line,  and  several  frigates,  on  board  of  whidi 
ten  thousand  land  forces  were  embarked.  He  was  instantly  followed  by 
Nelson ;  and  a  chase  began,  which  caused  the  British  ships  to  sail  to  the 
Nile,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Mediterranean,  then  from  the  Mediterranean 
through  the  West  India  Islands,  and  so  back  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  Not 
yet,  however,  was  this  indefatigable  commander  destined  to  consmnmate 
his  own  renown  and  the  naval  glory  of  his  country.  Villeneuve,  after 
an  indecisive  skirmish  with  Sir  Robert  Calder,  in  which  he  lost  two  of 
his  ships  of  war,  escaped  into  Cadiz,  and  there  joined  himself  to  a  Spanish 
squadron,  which  increased  his  already  formidable  force  to  thirty-two 
siul-of-the-line.  Meanwhile  Nelson  had  returned  to  England,  where 
such  a  fleet  was  intrusted  to  him  as  would  enable  him  to  meet  the  enemy 
on  nearly  equal  terms  in  any  part  of  the  world.  With  this  he  steered 
for  Cadiz ;  and  after  a  brief  space  devoted  to  manoeuvring,  that  me- 
morable combat  was  fought,  which  left  little  for  the  British  seamen  to 
accomplish  on  their  own  element  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

On  the  morning  of  October  21st,  Cape  Trafalgar  bearing  east-by- 
south,  the  land  being  distant  about  seven  leagues,  and  the  wind  nearly 
due  west,  the  combined  fleets  were  observed  about  six  or  seven  miles  to 
the  eastward,  advancing  under  easy  sail.  Nelson's  force  was  inferior  to 
that  of  the  enemy,  both  as  to  the  number  of  ships  and  the  weight  of 
metal,  yet  both  he  and  those  under  him  thanked  Providence  that  at  length 
the  opportunity  so  long  sought  had  been  afforded.  Having  issued  his 
orders,  therefore,  the  admiral  bore  down  in  two  columns,  himself  leading 
one.  Admiral  Collingwood  the  other,  while  the  telegraphic  signal  floated 
from  his  mast-head,  "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."  It 
was  his  intention  to  pierce  at  two  points  the  enemy's  line  which  Vil- 
leneuve had  formed  with  great  skill  in  a  crescent ;  and  well  and  ably 
was  the  plan  executed ;  for  Collingwood  bore  sheer  through,  about  the 
twelfth  ship  from  the  rear,  while  Nelson  himself  attacked  between  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  ships  in  the  van.  For  some  hours  a  cannonade  was 
kept  up  on  both  sides,  so  close  and  so  warm,  that  the  ships  engaged 
repeatedly  took  fire  from  the  flashes  of  the  hostile  guns.  But  victory 
declared  in  the  end  for  the  English.  Yet  it  was  a  triumph,  which,  in 
the  estimation  not  of  the  seamen  alone,  but  of  the  whole  country,  had 
been  too  dearly  purchased  by  the  life  of  their  beloved  chief.  While 
walking  the  quai*ter-deck,  and  eagei\>j  o\is»errav%V)afc  ^issvfiwfc  ^I^O&fcVswMlQ, 
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Nelson  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  left  breast ;  he  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  cock-pit,  and  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  breathed  his 
last,  thanking  God  with  his  dying  breath,  that  He  had  blessed  the  arms 
of  England  with  victory. 

The  victory  of  Trafalgar,  which  cost  the  enemy  nineteen  sail-of-the- 
line,  put  an  end  to  all  apprehensions  of  invasion ;  yet  was  it  mourned  in 
England  as  a  great  national  calamity,  for  he  w^ho  had  so  often  led  her 
fleets  to  conquest  was  no  more ;  and  the  honours  and  pensions  heaped 
upon  his  brother,  served  only  to  evince  how  deeply  the  public  mind  was 
affected.  Nor  had  men  well  recovered  from  this  blow,  when  another  fell 
upon  them.  William  Pitt,  the  greatest  statesman  and  orator  of  his  age, 
the  minister  who  had  saved  his  country  in  its  hour  of  deepest  danger, 
who  wielded  the  energies  of  Great  Britain,  and  controlled  her  finances, 
during  more  than  twenty  years,  died  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1806,  in 
poverty.  As  he  had  never  lived  for  himself,  so  were  his  last  thoughts 
given  to  his  country.  A  grateful  nation  paid  his  debts,  and  buried  him 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  name  will  go  down  to  future  ages  with 
those  of  the  noblest  and  the  best  of  mankind. 

The  death  of  Pitt  caused  an  immediate  dissolution  of  the  cabinet,  and 
Lord  Grenville  became  in  consequence  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  It  wad 
Mr.  Fox,  however,  the  rival  of  Pitt  through  life,  who  gave  a  tone  to  the 
new  administration.  Soon  after  their  accession  to  office,  they  brought  in, 
and  carried  through  both  Houses,  an  act  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  a  humane  provision  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  repeatedly  advocated,  but 
for  which,  till  now,  the  minds  of  the  commercial  classes  were  not  ripe. 
They  appeared,  also,  willing  to  enlarge  the  privileges  of  Dissenters,  and 
affected  to  advocate  liberal  principles  in  the  abstract ;  but  of  a  reform  in 
the  representative  system,  of  which  they  had  so  oft«n  proclaimed  the 
need,  no  more  was  heard.  In  their  foreign  policy,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  marked  character  was  shown.  They  made  no  secret  of  their  desire 
for  peace,  and  if,  for  a  time,  they  acted  with  a  good  deal  both  of  dignity 
and  caution,  the  enemy  was  not  for  a  moment  left  in  doubt  as  to  their 
intentions. 

Hitherto  the  militaiy  operations  of  England  had  been  limited  to  attacks 
upon  remote  colonies.  Almost  all  the  enemies'  settlements  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies  were  wrested  from  them,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  waa 
reduced ;  and  General  Beresford  had,  in  a  most  gallant  manner,  made 
himself  master  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  where,  however,  he  was  soon  after- 
wards compelled  to  capitulate.  It  remained  for  Sir  John  Stewart,  the 
commandant  of  the  British  army  in  Sicily,  first  to  satisfy  the  world, 
that  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  British 
soldiers  could  fight  and  conquer. 

Repeated  intelligence  having  reached  him  that  Calabria  was  ripe  for 
fevolt,  Stewart  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  royal  family  of  Naples ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  July,  1806,  landed  with  five  thousand  menoxv  t\jkft^VssTO^ 
of  the  gulf  of  St  Eupbemia.     General  E^gniex,  \\\ei  ^tcusScl  olSsfiet  ^\sft 
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commanded  in  the  province,  lay  encamped  at  Maida ;  and,  as  his  foioe 
was  represented  as  inferior  to  that  of  the  invaders,  Stewart  determined 
to  attack  him.  He  marched,  with  this  view,  on  the  4th ;  and  about  noon 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  who  stretched  across  an  open  plain,  to  the 
number  not  of  three,  but  of  seven  thousand  men.  A  sharp  action  fol- 
lowed, which  did  not  last  half  an  hour;  for  so  completely  were  the 
French  troops  staggered  by  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  English,  that 
they  fled  as  soon  as  the  latter  cheered  and  brought  their  bayonets  to  the 
charge.  Yet  was  this  brilliant  victory  of  use  only  so  far  as  its  moral 
influence  extended.  Calabria  could  not  be  maintained  ;  and  Joseph 
Euonaparte,  now  crowned  king,  caused  his  authority  to  be  as  crai- 
pletely  recognised  there  as  in  Naples* 

By  this  time  all  the  principles,  to  establish  which  revolatiomuy 
France  had  taken  up  arms,  were  abandoned.  Napoleon  himself  was 
king  of  Eome,  Joseph  of  Naples,  Louis  of  Holland,  when  Mr.  Foi 
availed  himself  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
opening  a  negotiation  for  peace.  An  emigrant  having  offered  to  assas- 
sinate Buonaparte,  Fox,  as  in  duty  bound,  conununicated  the  proposition 
to  M.  Talleyrand.  Talleyrand's  reply  contained  an  extract  from  a  speech 
recently  delivered  by  the  emperor  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  willing  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  provided  England  woidd  take 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  as  a  basis  of  negotiation.  No  delay  was  exercised 
in  acting  on  this  hint.  The  earl  of  Yarmouth,  one  of  those  unfortunate 
individuals  whom  the  French  government  had  detained  on  the  breaking 
out  of  hostilities,  was  commissioned  to  treat,  and  for  a  while  the  com- 
nmnications  were  for^varded  in  a  spirit  which  seemed  to  promise  the 
happiest  results. 

About  this  time,  however,  Mr.  Fox's  health  gave  way ;  the  pen  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  wield  passed  into  other  hands ;  and  these 
flattering  anticipations  ceased.  France  increased  her  demands,  England 
wavered,  and  there  arose  between  them  a  feeling  of  mutual  distrust, 
wliich  notliing  could  overcome.  The  points  in  dispute  concerned  the 
occupation  of  Sicily,  and  the  retention  or  restoration  of  Hanover,  and 
the  residt  was,  that  an  end  was  put  to  the  discussions  ;  and  that  each 
party  accused  the  other  of  sacrificing  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  to  its 
own  unjust  and  ambitious  pretensions. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1806,  died  Charles  James  Fox,  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  unquestioned  talents,  an  eloquent  debater,  and  an  agreeable 
companion  ;  but  of  whom,  considered  as  a  statesman,  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  speak,  seeing  that  almost  all  his  political  life  was  spent  in  op- 
position. He  transmitted  the  power,  which  for  a  few  short  months  he 
had  possessed,  to  hands  quite  incapable  of  wielding  it ;  for  though  not 
the  ostensible  head  of  the  Whig  government,  he  had  been  the  soul  of  all 
its  movements.  His  immediate  successor  as  foreign  secretary  was  Lord 
llowick,  late  Mr.  Grey.  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  became  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty  ;  Mr.  Tiemey,  \iiea\^^ii\.  ofl  V>afc  \«sw^  ^1  <»»3LtTX}l;  Lord 
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Sidmoutli  (late  Mr.  Addington),  president  of  the  council  j  and  Lord 
Holland,  privy  seal.  But  the  cabinet,  as  thus  remodelled,  felt  that  it 
could  not  command  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Conunons,  and  a  dissolu- 
tion took  place. 

Notice  was  taken  some  time  ago  of  the  disinclination  of  Prussia  to 
arm.  She  had,  indeed,  maintained  a  stubborn  neutrality  ever  since  the 
cjampaign  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  more  than  once  evinced  a  dis- 
position to  seize  Hanover,  and  declare  against  England.  The  occupation 
of  this  electorate  by  French  troops  had  given  her  great  umbrage ;  yet 
she  abstained  from  drawing  the  sword,  tiU  after  the  rout  of  AusterUtz 
had  laid  Germany  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon.  Then,  indeed,  when  pru- 
dence would  have  dictated  a  widely  different  course,  she  broke  with 
France ;  but  Napoleon,  prepared  for  this  result,  lost  not  a  moment  in 
attacking  her,  and,  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Jena,  fought  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1806,  her  fine  army  was  annihilated.  Then  gathering  the 
lesser  states  around  him,  by  erecting  Saxony  into  a  kingdom,  and  taking 
forcible  possession  of  Hamburg,  the  conqueror  issued  what  have  ever 
since  been  denominated  the  Berlin  decrees ;  by  which  the  continental 
nations  were  arbitrarily  prohibited  from  holding  any  commercial  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain.  This  done,  he  poured  his  legions,  like  a 
torrent,  into  Poland ;  and  the  forces  of  Prance  and  Eussia  became,  for 
the  first  time,  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  the  North. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  government,  unaware  of  the  recapture  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  sent  out  various  detached  corps  to  South  America,  one  of 
which,  under  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  took  possession  of  Monte  Video  ; 
whUe  others,  under  Craufurd  and  Whitelock,  arrived  in  the  course  of 
the  summer  following.  The  orders  given  to  the  last-named  officer  re- 
quired, that  he  should  recover  Buenos  Ayres  at  all  risks ;  and  he  obeyed 
them  by  attacking  the  place  with  unloaded  muskets.  The  consequence 
was  the  capture  of  three  thousand  brave  men,  who  forced  their  way, 
under  a  murderous  fire,  to  the  market-place ;  and  a  subsequent  capitu- 
lation, by  which  Whitelock  undertook  to  withdraw  the  British  forces 
from  the  country,  after  having  received  back  both  these  and  the  prison- 
ers lost  under  Beresford. 

Nor  were  the  efforts  of  the  English  against  the  Turks,  with  whom 
they  became  about  this  time  involved  in  hostilities,  more  prosperous. 
A  fleet,  under  Sir  John  Duckworth,  entered  the  Dardanelles ;  sustained 
a  terrible  cannonade,  and  effected  nothing;  whUe  an  army,  which 
Creneral  Prazer  led  against  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  was  glad  to  escape  on 
terms  of  a  convention,  after  losing  upwards  of  a  thousand  men.  But 
mortifying  as  these  reverses  were,  they  did  not  affect  the  people  of  Eng- 
land so  much  as  the  defeat  of  the  allies.  Napoleon  still  carried  all  before 
him.  The  Russians  fought  desperately,  it  is  true ;  first  at  Eylau,  on  the 
7th  of  Pebruary,  1807,  where  neither  side  could  boast  of  any  decided 
advantage ;  and  last  at  Priedland,  on  the  14th  of  June,  ^VikRXfc  ^^^si^^ 
were  totally  routed.     Then  followed  an  interview  \iCi\.\Neew>i)cva  ^\SL^«tQ» 
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of  Hussia  and  France  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  which  paved  the  way  to 
the  peace  of  Tilsit ;  a  treaty  which,  stripping  Prussia  of  half  her  terri- 
tories, left  Eussia  without  any  effectual  barrier  against  a  fresh  inyasios, 
whenever  such  a  movement  should  suit  the  views  of  the  conqueror. 
But  before  that  pacification  was  effected,  there  had  occurred  changes  in 
the  British  government,  of  which  the  effects  soon  began  to  appear  botJi 
at  home  and  abroad. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1806,  the  new  parliament  met ;  and  for  a 
while,  the  opposition  to  the  ministerial  plans  was  neither  frequent  nor 
acrimonious.  As  the  session  advanced,  however,  Lord  Howick  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  which  should  enable  his  majesty  to  avail 
himself  of  the  services  of  all  his  subjects,  in  his  naval  and  military  forces, 
on  their  taking  the  prescribed  oath  of  allegiance." 

By  the  law  as  it  then  existed,  Eoman  Catholics  were  allowed  to  hold  any 
rank  in  the  army  imder  that  of  general,  yet  were  disqualified  from  serving 
at  all,  under  severe  penalties,  in  Great  Britain ;  a  most  ridiculous  as  wdl 
as  unjust  restriction,  which  it  was  the  avowed  object  of  Lord  Howick's 
bill  to  remove.  But  in  conducting  this  matter  to  an  issue,  the  cabinet  so 
completely  shifted  its  ground,  committing  itself  at  the  same  time  by  rash 
communications  with  the  Irish  papists,  that  the  king,  who  entertained 
strong  conscientious  scruples  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  coronation  oath, 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  interfere.  A  correspondence  ensued,  in  which 
the  ministers,  after  agreeing  to  modify  their  bill,  abruptly  informed  the 
sovereign  that  they  had  determined  to  abandon  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
asserted  "  their  right  and  intention  to  avow  their  opinions  in  parliament 
respecting  the  withdrawment  of  the  bill ;  and  in  all  future  discussions 
relating  to  the  Catholic  question,  also  to  submit  for  his  majesty's  decision 
from  time  to  time,  such  advice  respecting  Ireland  as  the  course  of  cir- 
cumstances and  the  interests  of  the  empire  should  require."  This  de- 
claration was  wholly  uncalled  for ;  the  king  had  never  questioned  their 
rights ;  but  he  also  knew  his  own,  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  just  ten 
days  after  the  date  of  the  minute  in  question,  he  informed  them  that  he 
had  no  further  occasion  for  their  services. 

A  new  cabinet,  of  which  the  duke  of  Portland  was  at  the  head ;  and 
which  comprised  the  earl  of  Eldon  as  chancellor ;  Lord  Hawkesbury 
(afterwards  earl  of  Liverpool),  as  home  secretary;  Mr.  Canning,  as 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  ;  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  secretary  for  war  and 
the  colonies ;  and  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  office  at  one  of  the  darkest  periods  in 
English  history. 

At  this  period,  not  a  single  ally  remained  to  Great  Britain  throughout 
the  world ;  while  the  influence  of  Prance,  now  paramount  in  the  south 
and  west,  was  extended  even  into  the  extreme  north,  where  formerly,  if 
she  was  without  friends,  she  seldom  found  enemies.  But  the  ministers 
never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  have  confidence  in  themselyes :  they 
c/e^eiTnined  to  defeat  the  mtngvxea  oi  ^^^^eoii*^  ^snAl^Vs^  «^aring  the 
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Panish  fleet,  to  hinder  him  from  turning  it,  as  he  was  prepared  to  do, 
against  themselves.  With  this  view,  a  powerful  armament,  both  naval 
and  military,  proceeded  to  Copenhagen.  The  leaders  had  it  in  charge 
to  negotiate  in  the  first  instance  for  the  surrender  of  the  shipping ;  and 
to  pledge  the  honour  of  the  country  for  their  restoration  as  soon  as  peace 
should  be  restored.  But  the  crown  prince  would  listen  to  no  such  pro- 
posal. The  troops  were  accordingly  landed ;  Copenhagen  was  invested, 
and  after  a  short  resistance,  the  fleet  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders. 
Nevertheless,  this  conquest,  however  necessary  at  the  time,  told  some- 
what against  the  moral  character  of  England  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations. 
Sussia  accordingly  joined  the  league  against  her ;  and  while  she  replied 
to  the  Berlin  decrees,  which  had  been  repeated  from  Milan,  by  declaring 
all  neutrals  bound  to  hostile  ports  liable  to  seizure,  a  total  stop  was  put 
to  every  species  of  commerce,  except  that  which  was  carried  on  by  smug- 
glers. Thus,  even  towards  the  United  States  of  America,  she  was  forced 
to  assume  an  unfriendly  attitude;  for  to  them  the  carrying  trade  of 
Europe  had  devolved,  and  they  resented  the  loss  of  it  by  Laying  an  em- 
bargo on  their  own  harbours,  and  ceasing  to  hold  intercourse  even  with 
the  West  India  islands. 


Belate  Nelsoa's  prooeedingt  with  regard  to 
Villeneave's  fleet. 

When  was  the  battle  of  Tralklgar  fought  P 

What  was  its  result  ? 

When  did  Mr.  Pitt  die? 

Who  were  at  the  head  of  the  new  administra- 
tion P— what  was  their  policy  ? 

Belate  the  battle  of  Maida. 

What  negotiation  for  peaee  was  now  carried 
on?— what  were  the  points  in  dispute?— 
what  was  the  result  P 

By  whom  was  Mr.  Fox  succeeded  P 

B«late  the  brief  war  between  France  and 
Prussia. 


What  was  the  result  of  the  expedition  under 
Whitelock? 

How  were  the  warlike  operations  against  Tur- 
key and  Egypt  conducted  ? 

What  defeats  did  the  allies  of  England  sustain  P 
what  treaty  followed  P 

What  led  to  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Howick't 
ministry  P 

Who  were  their  successors  P 

What  occasioned  the  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen? 

What  effects  ii^urious  to  England  did  her  con- 
duct to  Denmark  produce  ? 


CHAPTEE  XXXV. 

PXNINSULAB  WAB. — NAP0LE0N*B  SECOND  MABBIAOE. — BUBBIA  DEGLABES  WAB 
AGAINST  FBANCE. — CAMPAIGN  OF  MOSCOW. — VXCTOBIES  OPLOBD  WELLINGTON. 
— ABDICATION  OF  BUONAPABTE. 


SECTION  I.    A.D.  1807—1809. 

CONTEMPORABT    SOVEREIGNS. 


IMS 


BSITAJV. 


rGeoKein., 
1760.J 


nujTcs. 


[Napoleon, 
1804.J 


AVBTBIA. 


[Francis, 
1804.] 


XUS8IA. 


[Alexander 
1.,  1801.] 


PSU88IA. 


[Frederic 

WiUiam 

III.,  1797.] 


BFAnr. 


[Charles 
IV.,  1788.] 

Ferdinand 

VII. 
[Joseph  Bo- 
naparte.] 


PXPAL 
STATX8. 


[Pius  VII., 
1800.] 


1M8  First  siege  of  Zaragoza,  by  the  French 
(unsuccessftil),  from  Jan.  15,  to  Aug.  14; 
■econd  siege  commenced,  Dec.  20;  the 
town  capitulated,  Feb.  22, 1809. 

'^—  Treaties  of  alliance  and  subsidy,  signed  by 
Great  Britain  with  Swdm,  at  Stock- 


holm, Feb.  8,  with  the  Two  Sicilies,  at 

Palermo,  March  80. 
1806  Declaration  for  the  exclusion  of  British 

commerce  issued  by  AvaVcS»^'^«ick.'>S^. 
Popu\ai  twm\i\XA  «X  Kxvo^xxw^wA^a^^&o^ 
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IV.,  March  19;  Ferdinand  VIT.  pro- 
claimed, Marcli  20 ;  entrr  of  the  French, 
under  Murat,  into  Madrid,  March  2S; 
departure  of  Ferdinand  to  meet  Napo* 
leon,  April  10;  his  arrival  at  Bayoune, 
April  Itf;  renunciation  of  the  crown, 
Mav  G,  to  his  father,  who  had  ceded  his 
riguts  to  Napoleon,  May  5. 

1806  Proclamation  of  peace  with  Great  Britain 
and  her  ally,  Sweden,  issued  by  the  su- 
preme Junta  of  Spain,  at  SeN'ille,  May  29 ; 
war  declared  by  them  against  Napoleon 
in  France,  June  4. 

Order  in  council  proclaiming  peace  with 

Spain,  July  4. 

— —  Departure  of  a  British  army,  under  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  from  Cork,  July  12; 
landing  at  the  Mondego  River,  in  Por- 
tugal, Aug.  1-5 ;  defeat  of  the  i'rench  at 
BorlQa,  Aug.  17;  and  at  Vimiera,  Aug. 
21 ;  convention  (miscalled  of  Ciutra)  for 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French, 
signed,  Aug.  80. 

— —  Ricliard  Porson,  an  eminent  classical 
scholar,  died,  Sept.  25 ;  bom  1759. 

— ^  A  letter  for  peace  addressed  to  the  king 
by  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  Napoleon, 
ftom  Erfurt,  Oct.  12;  followed  by  nego- 
tiations till  Dec.  9. 

—  Departure  of  Sir  John  Moore  from  Lis- 
bon, Oct.  26;  his  arrival  at  Almeida, 
Nov.  8;  at  Salamanca,  Nov.  13;  at  Sa- 
hagun,  Dec.  21 ;  retreat  to  Qallicia  com- 
mences, Dec.  24. 

Napoleon  quits  Paris,   Oct.  27 ;   reaches 

Vittoria,  Nov.  8;  defeats  the  Spaniards 
at  Tadela,  Nov.  23;  passes  the  Somo- 
sierra,  Nov.  80 ;  forces  Madrid  to  capitu- 
late, Dec.  4;  returns  to  Paris,  Jan.  1809. 

— •  Dr.  Thomas  Beddoes,  the  physician,  died, 
Dec.  24;  born  1760. 

1809  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  Turkey,  Jan.  5. 

Arrival  of  the  British  army,  under   Sir 

John  Moore,  at  Ck)runna,  Jan.  11 ;  of  the 


Frendi,  nnder  Vmnhal   Soolt^  Jan.  tt; 

the  latter  defieatecL  and  Sir  John  Moon 

killed,  Jan.  16. 
1809  Act  of  the  CongreM  of  fhe  United  StatM^ 

interdicting  commerce  with  Great  firi* 

tain  and  France,  and  shutting  their  pom 

asainst  tlie  veaaelB   of    tboee    powen^ 

March  1. 
Resignation  of  the  doke  of  Torl^  of  the 

post  of  commander-in-chieC  Mar^  20. 
War  dedared  by  Austria  ■gain^  FruMk 

Ai)ril9. 
Defeat  of  the  Anstriana,  by  Napoleon,  at 

Abensberg,  April  20;  at  Landahatk  21; 

at  Eckmuhl,  22 ;  at  Ratisbon,  SS. 
Landing  of  Sir  Arthur  Welleskj  with  a 

British  army  at  I^isbon,  April  2s. 
CapitttlatUm  of  Vienna   to   the  Frendi, 

May  12. 
Passage  of  the  Donro  bj  Sir  Arthnr  Wot 

lesley  and  capture  of  Oporto  from  the 

French,  May  12. 
Decree  uniting  the  Paoal  States  to  the 

French  empire,  issued  by  Nwdeoo,  Mi^y 

17.  The  French  defeated  by  the  Anstrians 

at  Aspem  and  Esaling,  M^  21  and  22. 
Napoleon  excommunicated  by  the  pope^ 

June  11 ;  the  pope  seized  at  Romeu  in 

the  night  of  July  5-6,  and  removed  to 

France. 
The  Anstrians  defeated   by  Napoleon  at 

Wagram,  July  5 ;  armistice  entered  into 

on  the  night,  July  11-12. 
Senegal  and   Goree   surrendered  to  tbt 

BriUsh,  July  14. 
Defeat  of  the  French,  nnder  Kar^hri  Vie* 

tor,  by  the  combined  British  and  Spanish 

army  at  Talavera,  July  27-28. 
Landing  of  a  British  army,  under  the  eail 

of  Chatham,  at  Walcheren,  July  29. 
Duel  between  Lord  Castlereagn  and  Mr. 

Canning,  Sept.  21 ;  change  of  ministry. 
Treaty   of  Peace    between    France  and 

Austria,  signed  at  Vienna,  Oct.  14. 


P\  LOOMY  indeed  was  the  condition  of  England,  beset  on  all  hands  by 
^-^  enemies,  and  cut  off  from  friendly  intercourse  even  with  neutral 
powers,  when  a  light  suddenly  broke  in  upon  her  darkness,  from  a  quarter 
where  least  of  all  such  an  occurrence  could  have  been  reasonably  expected. 
The  treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  which  Russia  and  Pmssia  accepted  peace  on 
such  terms  as  their  conqueror  chose  to  dictate,  rendered  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte complete  master  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  As  chief  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  he  held  over  the  Germanic  body  an  authority 
more  despotic  than  had  ever  been  claimed  by  the  most  absolute  of  the 
emperors  ;  Switzerland  submitted  to  call  him  her  Protector,  obeyed  his 
edicts,  and  filled  up  his  ranks  with  men.  Holding  France,  Flanders,  and 
Italy  for  himself,  he  had  placed  one  brother  on  the  throne  of  Naples, 
another  on  that  of  Holland  ;  while  for  a  third  a  kingdom  was  created 
in  the  heart  of  Germany,  out  of  territories  wa^ested  indiscriminately  from 
friend  and  foe.  Joachim  Murat,  his  sister's  husband,  possessed  a  princi- 
pality, with  the  title  of  grand-duke  of  Berg ;  Eugene  Beauhamois,  his 
wife's  son,  was  married  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Bavaria,  and  governed 
Italy  as  his  viceroy ;  while  his  uncle,  Cardinal  Fesch,  he  proposed,  ou 
the  next  vacancy,  to  place  upon  l\ie  i^^^^iV  ^owi. 
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Spain  and  Portugal  were  both  fallen  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  degrada- 
tion ;  for  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso  had  laid  the  one  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
while  the  other  maintained  with  Great  Britain  a  friendly  intercourse 
only  by  his  connivance.  Still,  gigantic  as  this  fabric  was,  it  contained 
within  itself  the  germ  of  a  rapid  dissolution ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  extraordinary  man  who  reared  it  ever  learned  to  regard  his  own 
greatness  as  secure.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  strengthen  himself 
more  and  more,  by  effecting  other  changes  in  the  political  arrangements 
of  the  South ;  for  which  he  either  discovered,  or  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered, a  plausible  excuse  during  his  Northern  expedition. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Naples  had  seriously  alarmed 
the  court  of  Madrid.  It  was  regarded  as  a  first  step  in  the  total  extir- 
pation of  the  family ;  and  schemes  for  resisting  so  foul  an  aggression 
began  to  be  considered.  It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  that  Prussia 
took  up  arms,  and  a  negotiation  was  immediately  opened  between  the 
cabinets  of  Madrid  and  Berlin ;  but  Prussia,  as  rash  in  the  field  as  she 
had  been  unwisely  cautious  in  council,  succumbed  in  one  campaign ; 
and  her  capital,  with  all  that  it  contained,  including  copies  of  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  Spanish  minister,  fell  into  Napoleon's  hands.  In 
that  hour  his  plan  was  formed.  He  determined  to  displace  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  removing  his  brother  Joseph  from  Naples  to  Madrid,  to  renew 
that  family-compact  which  had  during  so  many  years  held  the  two  king- 
doms in  alliance. 

There  were  two  modes  of  acting,  in  order  to  secure  this  end :  one  by 
guile,  the  other  by  open  force ;  and  Napoleon  resolved  to  pursue  the 
former.  With  this  view  he  began  by  engaging  Charles  in  a  pretended 
league  against  the  independence  of  Portugal ;  and,  under  the  pretext  of 
requiring  their  services  elsewhere,  by  draining  the  best  portion  of  the 
Spanish  army  out  of  their  own  country.  This  done,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  safe  passage  through  Spain  for  a  corps  under  General 
Junot,  which,  indeed,  was  to  be  supported  by  such  Spanish  forces  as 
remained,  in  a  projected  invasion  of  Portugal.  The  king  of  Portugal  in 
vain  protested  against  the  intended  wrong,  and  declared  his  willingness 
to  conform,  in  every  respect,  to  the  spirit  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees. Buonaparte  had  announced,  with  his  accustomed  oracular  brevity, 
the  downfal  of  the  house  of  Braganza;  and  the  army  under  Junot 
pushed  on  to  fulfil  the  prophecy.  There  was  no  force  in  Portugal  which 
could  be  opposed,  with  any  hope  of  success,  to  this  formidable  invasion ; 
so  the  royal  party  consented  to  depart,  in  British  ships  of  war,  for  their 
American  provinces ;  and  Lisbon  beheld  with  indignation  the  eagles  of 
France  floating  from  her  towers. 

Having  thus  accomplished  one  portion  of  his  scheme.  Napoleon  made 
haste  to  mature  the  otlier,  by  drawing  towards  the  Pyrenees  an  enor- 
mous army,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  given  out,  of  supporting  that  of  which 
Junot  was  at  the  head.     To  push  these  forces  oivw«LTd&,  ^•5i^3&^s^%*C^^x?x^R^ 
take  possession  of  nil  the  frontier  fortresses,  aT^(\.\i0^evv5iVt^\fc^'^^">^^'"^^ 
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express  invitation  of  Charles,  as  far  as  the  capital  itself,  was  the  basiness 
of  the  winter  of  1807.  The  spring  of  1808  saw  this  web  of  chicaneiy 
and  deceit  woven  out.  Drawn  to  Bayonne  under  the  most  deceitliil 
promises,  Charles  himself,  his  sons,  and  the  chief  of  his  nobles,  became 
prisoners  in  the  power  of  Buonaparte.  Immediately  a  document  ap- 
peared, to  which  the  signatures  of  the  king  and  princes  of  Spain  were 
appended,  containing  a  formal  abdication  of  the  throne  of  their  ancestors; 
and  an  earnest  recommendation  to  the  Spanish  people,  that  they  would 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereign  which  the  emperor  of  the 
Trench  meant  to  bestow  upon  them.  That  sovereign  was  his  brother 
Joseph ;  who  hurried  to  Madrid,  under  an  escort  of  more  French  troops ; 
and  the  Spaniards  learned  soon  afterwards,  with  indignation  rather  than 
dismay,  that  the  throne  which  had  been  vacant  for  a  moment  was  re- 
occupied. 

It  soon  appeared  that  Napoleon,  if  he  ever  calculated  on  the  ready 
submission  of  the  Spaniards  to  his  will,  had  entirely  mistaken  the  cha- 
racter of  that  people.  There  were  riots  and  tumults  in  all  quarters ; 
the  streets  of  the  capital  ran  with  blood ;  and  far  and  near  the  cry  was 
raised,  "  Death  to  the  French ;  down  with  the  usurper !  "  Poftugal, 
likewise,  animated  by  the  example  which  the  sister-countiy  set,  called 
to  mind  her  ancient  glory ;  and  the  French  were  harassed  by  attadu 
from  bands  of  brave  but  undisciplined  men,  led  on  by  priests,  peasants^ 
and  the  chiefs  of  banditti.  Nor  were  the  peninsular  nations  forgetful 
that  there  was  one  free  people  left  to  whom  they  might  apply  for  aid 
in  the  struggle  which  they  had  begun.  Their  emissaries  hastened  to 
England,  where  their  arrival  was  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of 
those  among  whom  it  prevailed,  as  well  as  of  the  holy  cause  which  eveiy 
Englishman  felt  to  be  his  own. 

It  chanced  that  there  was  assembled  at  this  time,  in  Cork  harbour,  a 
considerable  army,  which  it  had  been  intended  to  employ,  under  lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  Artliur  Wellesley,  in  repairing  the  mischief  which 
General  Whitelock*s  imbecility  had  occasioned  in  South  America.  The 
government  determined  instantly  to  change  the  destination  of  that  force, 
and  to  send  it  with  its  young,  but  already  distinguished,  leader  to  the 
new  field  which  Providence  had  opened  out  for  exertion.  But  before 
proceeding  to  describe  how  they  were  obeyed,  and  by  what  consequences 
they  were  followed,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  relative  to  the  earlier 
career  of  the  great  man  who  was  destined  to  restore  peace  to  Europe. 

Arthur  Wellesley,  the  third  son  of  the  earl  of  Momington,  was  bom 
the  1st  of  May,  1769,  and  received  his  education  partly  at  Eton,  partly 
at  the  military  school  of  Angers  in  France.  He  entered  the  army  as 
an  ensign,  in  1787  ;  and  rose,  by  purchase,  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  in  wliich  capacity  he  served  with  credit  in  the  duke  of  York's 
army  in  Flanders.  It  was  in  India,  however,  of  which  his  brother.  Lord 
Momington,  became,  in  1798,  governor-general,  that  Colonel  Wellesley 
drew  bimselt  conspicuously  mlo  laoUcfc  •,  ^\%\.,  Vs^kel  \ck.  ^^^sssswiss^sL  qC  a 
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subsidiary  force,  during  the  campaign  against  Seringapatam ;  and  after- 
wards in  the  defeat  of  a  robber-chief,  named  Dhoondiah  Waugh,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  confusion  incident  on  the  fall  of  Tippoo  to  set 
up  as  an  independent  sovereign.  Again,  when  the  progress  of  events 
brought  on  in  1803  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  Wellesley,  now  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  major-general,  took  the  field.  With  the  forces  under  his 
command,  he  performed  many  brilliant  services  ;  evincing,  both  in  his 
plans  and  modes  of  prosecuting  them,  genius  of  the  highest  order ;  till, 
on  the  field  of  Assy e,  he  fought  and  won  a  battle,  than  which  the 
annals  of  British  glory  in  the  East  record  none  more  memorable.  By 
that  great  victory,  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas  was  broken ;  and  peace, 
on  terms  highly  advantageous  to  England,  ensued. 

In  1805,  General  Wellesley,  on  whom  the  dignity  of  the  Bath  had  been 
bestowed,  returned  to  Europe.  He  then  served,  in  1806,  under  Lord 
Cathcart  in  Hanover,  and  the  year  following  became  the  chief  secretary 
of  Ireland,  in  which  capacity,  and  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  continued,  till  the  Copenhagen  expedition  drew  him  again  into 
the  line  of  his  profession,  and  enabled  him  to  achieve  the  only  gallant 
action  in  which  any  portion  of  the  army  found  an  opportunity  to  engage. 
At  Kioge  he  defeated,  with  his  division,  a  superior  force  of  Danes ;  and 
was  afterwards  employed  as  chief  commissioner  to  treat  for  the  surren- 
der of  the  fleet.  But  the  purposes  of  the  armament  having  been  accom- 
plished, he  resumed  his  civil  employments,  which  he  pursued  for  some 
months,  with  great  advantage  to  the  public.  Nevertheless  his  wishes 
leaned  constantly  to  that  course  of  life  in  which  he  was  destined  to  at- 
tain to  the  highest  eminence ;  and  he  accordingly  solicited  and  obtained 
the  guidance  of  the  force,  about  nine  thousand  men,  the  assembling  and 
purposes  of  which  have  just  been  noticed.  How  he  wielded  it,  after  its 
destination  was  changed,  neither  England  nor  France  will  ever  forget. 

The  first  point  towards  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  steered  his  course, 
was  Corunna.  He  found  the  Spaniards  not  only  confident  in  themselves, 
but  sensitively  jealous  of  foreign  interference ;  so  he  obeyed  the  spirit 
of  the  instructions  which  he  had  received  at  home,  and  proceeded  to 
Portugal.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1808,  his  army,  reinforced  by  a  divi- 
sion from  Gibraltar,  under  General  Spencer,  bivouacked  on  the  shores  of 
Mondego  Bay;  and  on  the  10th,  the  whole  had  advanced  on  the  road 
to  Lisbon.  A  trifling  skirmish  on  the  15th,  at  a  place  called  Obidos, 
warned  both  men  and  officers  that  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  danger ; 
and  on  the  17th,  they  were  warmly  engaged  with  a  corps,  under  the 
French  general,  Laborde,  at  Rori9a.  This  they  dislodged,  after  some  hard 
fighting ;  and  then  marched  to  Vimiera  ;  a  strong  position,  of  which  Sir 
Arthur  made  choice,  in  order  to  cover  the  landing  of  reinforcements 
which  had  arrived  on  the  coast.  But  he  had  not  long  taken  his  ground, 
when  he  was  attacked  with  incredible  fury,  by  the  whole  of  the  French 
army,  led  on  by  Junot  in  person,  which  he  repulsed  with  ^^«^%Vi»\^Sc^s5t^ 
and  was  hindered  from  totally  destroying,  on\^  \i^  \)afc  \ftss^^"^^aift  "ws^- 
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pearance  of  a  new  commander.  The  consequence  was,  that  delays 
occurred,  which  rendered  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  turn  the  vic- 
tory to  a  good  account ;  and  negotiations  were  opened,  which  ended  in 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French  troops,  and  the  suirender  of 
all  the  fortresses  of  which  they  had  taken  possession. 

The  convention  of  Cintra,  for  so  this  treaty  was  called,  gave  great 
umbrage  at  home,  and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  and  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  the 
officers  who  had  superseded  Wellesley,  were  recalled.  Sir  Arthur  Wd- 
lesley,  also,  returned  to  England,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Sir 
John  Moore,  an  officer  of  tried  courage  and  established  charact^.  On 
the  3rd  of  November,  1808,  he  began  his  march  into  Spain;  and  advancing 
on  two  lines,  arrived  with  his  infantry  at  Salamanca,  while  his  cavaliy 
and  guns  were  at  the  Escurial,  on  the  other  side  of  Madrid.  Some  delay 
necessarily  arose  out  of  this,  which  the  contradictory  intelligence 
received  respecting  the  state  of  the  Spanish  armies  greatly  augmented; 
and  at  last  it  was  found  necessary  to  retreat  through  Gallicia,  in  order 
to  gain  the  coast ;  for  one  after  another  the  Spanish  armies  had  suffered 
defeat ;  and  except  the  twenty-six  thousand  British  troops,  under  Moore, 
there  was  not  an  organized  corps  in  the  Peninsula.  Moore  conducted 
his  retreat  with  somewhat  too  much  of  precipitation,  yet  without  any 
display  of  fear ;  for  his  rear-guard  always  presented  a  bold  front  to  the 
pursuers,  and  his  cavalry  frequently  engaged  that  of  the  enemy  to  ad- 
vantage ;  but  he  never  halted  till  he  reached  Corunna,  where  the  battle 
which  he  had  long  shunned  was  forced  upon  him.  It  ended  in  favour 
of  the  English,  who  repulsed  the  assailants  with  great  gallantry ;  but 
who  scarcely  rejoiced  in  a  victory  which  cost  the  life  of  their  chivsdrous 
and  beloved  leader.  Sir  John  Moore  was  buried,  at  dead  of  night,  in 
one  of  the  bastions  of  the  town ;  while  his  troops  were  hastily  embark- 
ing on  board  of  the  fleet  which  lay  in  the  bay  to  receive  them. 

Napoleon  himself  had  led  the  French  army  as  far  as  Benavente  in 
pursuit  of  the  English,  when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  by  intelligence 
that  Austria  was  again  in  arms.  He  flew,  with  his  accustomed  velocity, 
to  the  north ;  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1809  he  was  across  the  Rhine 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  The  causes  of  this  renewed  hostility  on  the 
part  of  Austria  were  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  Buonaparte  had  an- 
nexed to  the  French  empire  many  places  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
which  had  previously  thrown  their  weight  into  the  Grerraanic  scale.  In 
the  next  place,  he  had  plundered  the  pope  of  several  of  his  richest 
provinces,  and  when  his  holiness  presumed  to  remonstrate,  caused  hira 
to  be  seized,  in  defiance  of  a  bull  of  excommunication,  and  carried  a 
prisoner  to  Avignon.  And  lastly,  though  not  with  the  least  effect,  the 
memory  of  former  wrongs  harassed  the  lofty  spirit  of  Francis,  and 
induced  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  difficulties  in  which  Napoleon 
appeared  to  be  involved,  to  seek  their  redress.  But  fortune  had  not  yet 
deserted  her  favourite,  or,  to  aipesLk.  more  correctly,  Providence  had  not 
}^et  made  its  full  use  of  its  own  m^\x\rcaexi\.,  ^w\  \^^^  \!kR>\.  ^-^^^'wed  to 
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cast  it  aside.  In  spite  of  some  successes  in  Italy,  the  Austrians  were 
unable  to  resist  the  torrent,  which  bore  onwards  till  it  once  more  swept 
over  Vienna  itself;  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Wagram  again  laid  the  em- 
pire at  the  feet  of  its  now  irritated  conqueror.  Austria  was  glad  to 
purchase  peace  on  any  terms,  and  to  become,  like  the  pettiest  princi- 
pality, included  within  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  a  dep6t  of 
recruits  for  the  French  army. 


In  what  position  was  Napoleon  placed  by  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  P 

What  kingdoms  did  he  bestow  upon  his  bro- 
thers and  friends  ? 

What  were  his  views  npon  Spain  ? 

? 


How  did  he  carry  them  out ! 


,1? 


Wliat  became  of  the  royal  family  of  Portnt 
How  did  he  seat  his  brother  upon  the  throne 

of  Spain? 
How  did  the  Spaniards  act  ? 
What  force  was  sent  to  their  assistance  ? 


What  account  is  given  of  their  leader  ? 
Relate  his  first  prooeedinRS  in  Portugal. 
What  convention  followed  ? 
Who  now  assumed  the  command  of  the  British 

army  in  Spain  ? 
What  was  the  result  of  his  expedition  ? 
What  gave  rise  to  a  new  war  between  France 

and  Austria  ? 
What  were  the  events  of  the  war  ? 
Upon  what  terms  did  Austria  procure  peace  ? 


SECTION  II.    A.D.  1809—1814. 

CONTEMFORABY    SOVEREIONS. 


1814 


BBITAIir. 


[Geoive  IIL. 
1760.] 


TSAKOB. 


[Napoleon, 
1804.], 


Louis  XYIII. 


AUSTBIA. 


[Francis, 
1804.] 


BTTSSIA. 


[Alexander 
I.,  1801.] 


PBTTSSIA. 


[Frederic 

Williamlll., 

1797.] 


SPAur. 


[Ferdinand 
Vn.,  1808. 
Joseph  Buo- 
naparte, 
1808.] 


TkVJiT, 
STATES. 


[PiusVlI., 
1800.J 


1809  Walcheren    evacuated    by    the    English 

forces,  Dec.  2S. 

1810  Treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Swe- 

den, signed  at  Paris,  Jan.  6 ;  war  declared 
against  England  by  Sweden,  Nov.  17. 

— —  Capture  by  the  British,  from  the  French, 
of  Quadaloupe,  Feb.  2 ;  the  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon, July  9 ;  firom  the  Dutch  of  Amboyna, 
Feb.  17;  Banda,  Aug.  9;  Temate,  Aug. 
29. 

— —  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  signed 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  Feb.  19. 

«—  John  Gale  Jones  sent  prisoner  to  Newgate 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  21,  and 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  the  Tower,  April 
9. 

— —  Marriage  of  Napoleon  (by  proxy)  with 
Ifaria  Louisa,  archduchess  of  Austria, 
at  Vienna,  March  21,  and  (in  person)  at 
Paris,  April  1. 

The  revolution  in  Spanish  South  America 

bMfun  at  Caraccas,  April  19. 

.— -  Abdication  of  Louis  Buonaparte,  king  of 
Holland,  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son, 
July  1 ;  decree  uniting  Holland  to  France, 
issued  by  Napoleon,  July  9. 

— ^  The  French  repulsed  by  the  British  at 
Busaoo,  Sept.  27:  entry  of  the  latter 
within  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  Oct.  9. 

— — —  Order  issued  by  Prussia  for  the  seizure  of 
British  and  colonial  merchandise,  Oct. 
28. 

Capture  of  the  Isle  of  France  by  the  Brit- 

isn,  Dec.  8. 

«——  Decree  permitting  the  introduction  of 
colonial  merchandise,  issued  by  Russia 
(being  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the 
^'Continental  System "),  Dec.  81. 


1810 


1811 


First  regularly-organized  savings'  bank 
instituted  and  made  public. 

The  National  Light  and  Heat  Company, 
for  lighting  London  with  Gas,  incorpor- 
ated. 

Act  appointing  the  prince  of  Wales  re- 

fent  during    the    indisposition   of  the 
ing  (with  restrictions  to  continue  till 
Feb.  1, 1812,)  passed  Feb.  5. 

Dr.  Nevil  Maskelyne,  the  astronomer, 
died,  Feb.  0;  bom  1782. 

Occupation  of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg  by 
the  French,  Feb.  28. 

The  French,  under  Marshal  Victor,  de- 
feated by  the  British,  under  General 
Graliam,  at  Barrosa,  March  5. 

Retreat  of  the  French,  under  Massena, 
from  before  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
begun  on  the  night,  March  5-6 ;  Badi^oz 
captured  bv  them,  March  10. 

Napoleon  Francis  Joseph  Charles,  son  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon  and  the  empress 
Maria  Louisa,  born  and  named  king  of 
Rome,  March  20. 

Robert  Raikes,  one  of  the  originators  of 
Sunday  schools,  died,  April  5 :  bom  17S5. 

The  duke  of  York  re-appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief. May. 

The  French  defeated,  by  Lord  Wellington, 
at  Fuentes  D'Onor,  May  3  and  4. 

Action  between  the  British  sloop  of  war. 
Little  jielt,  and  the  United  States'  frigate 
President,  off  the  coast  of  America,  May 
16. 

The  French  under  Soult  defeated  by  the 
British  and  Portuguese,  under  Marshal 
Bcresford,  at  Albuera,  May  16. 

Badajon;  iTv^e&VbdiYki  \Xi<^  YrevXhs^^'^&.^HSk*^ 
liege  Tt&Bftdi,  Sxmft  VI , 
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1811  Batavla  captured  by  the  Britiah,  Jkag,  8 ; 

capitulation  of  Java,  Sept.  16. 

A   bill   introduced   by    Mr.   (afterwards 

Lord)  lirougham,  was  passed,  making 
trading  in  slaves  punishable  by  trans- 
portatiou  for  fourteen  years,  or  confine- 
ment to  hard  labour  for  uot  more  than 
five  nor  less  than  three  years. 

1812  Ciudad  Rodrigo  hivested  by  the  British, 

under  Wellington,  Jan.  8;  its  capitula- 
tion, Jan.  19. 

Marquis    Wellesley    succeeded  by   Lord 

Castlereagh.  as  foreign  minister,  Feb.  19. 

Treaty  of  alUanoe   between  France  and 

Austria,  also  between  France  and  Prus- 
sia, signed  March  14. 

Badajoz  invested  by  the    British,  under 

Wellington,  March  16;  taken  by  storm 
on  the  night  April  6-7. 

John  Home  Tooke  died,  March  19;  bom 

1786. 

— —  Treaty  of  alliance  between  Russia  and 
Sweuen,  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  March 
24. 

— —  Act  of  the  United  States'  Congress,  im- 
posing a  general  embargo  on  all  vessels 
in  the  ports  of  the  Union,  and  authoriz- 
ing the  president  to  order  tlie  capture 
of  British  ships  cruising  on  its  coasts, 
April  4. 

«—  Proposals  for  peace  made  by  Napoleon 
to  Ureat  Britain,  April  17;  answered 
April  28. 

— -  Napoleon  quitted  Paris,  May  9;  passed 
his  army  across  the  Niemen  into  Russian 
Poland,  June  24,  25;  entered  Wilna, 
June  28. 

'——  Spencer  Perceval  assassinated.  May  11; 
born  1762. 

— —  War  declared  against  Great  Britain  hy 
the  United  States,  June  18. 

— —  The  orders  in  council,  of  Jan.  7,  1807, 
and  April  26,  1809,  revoked,  as  far  as 
concerned  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  June  28. 

— —  The  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
proclaimed  at  Warsaw,  June  28. 

— -  £ntry  of  the  Americans  into  Canada, 
July  11 ;  capture  of  Fort  Detroit  by  the 
British,  August  15. 

Treaties  of  peace,  signed  by  Great  Britain, 

with  Russia  and  Sweden,  July  18 ;  trea- 
ties, signed  by  Russia,  of  peace  with 
Turkey,  May  28,  of  alliance  with  Spain, 
July  20. 

-^—  The  French,  under  Marshal  Marmont, 
defeated  by  the  British,  under  Wellington, 
near  Salamanca,  July  22. 

— ~—  An  order  in  council,  laying  an  embargo 
on  vessels  of  the  United  States,  issued 
July  81. 

•— —  First  stone  of  Plymouth  Breakwater  laid, 
Aug.  12. 

Entry  of  the  British  into  Madrid,  Aug.  12. 

-—  The  Russians  defeated  by  the  French  at 
Smolensk,  Aug.  16 ;  at  Moskwa  or  Boro- 
dino, Sept.  7 ;  entry  of  the  French  into 
Moscow,  Sept.  14;  burning  of  Moscow, 
Sept.  15-19. 

-—  Unsuccessful  sieg6  of  Burgos  by  the  Brit- 
ish, under  Wellington,  from  Sept.  17  to 
Oct.  22. 

"— —  Retreat  of  the  French  fi-om  Moscow,  begun 
Oct.  19;  commencement  of  the  firost,  Nov. 
7:   passage  of  the  Beresiua,  Nov.   26, 

*—  Departure  of  Napoleon  from  YiVs  wrai^  aX 
Smorgoui,  Deo.  5}  hi*  anlval  a.\.  Vax\a» 
Deo  18, 


1812 
1818 


Th«  Ntanen  repMsad,  md  BoMfai  ev^ 

coated  by  the  Frenefa,  Deo.  16L 
Coacotiat  betwoen  Fnmoo  and  the  poft 

signed  at  Footainebleaa,  Jan.  26. 
Treaty  of  aabaidy  and  alUaooe  betvea 

Great  Britain   and   Sweden,   signed  at 

Stodcholm,  March  8. 
Capture  of  York  (now  Toronto),  the  esirital 

of  U^er   Canada,    by  the    Americsni^ 

The  Russiana  and  Pruaaians  d^isated  by 
the  French,  under  Napoleon,  at  Lolaei^ 
May  2;  battle  of  Baotaen,  May  211^  21; 
armlstioe,  June  4  to  Aug.  10. 

Conventions  of  allianoe  and  anbakUea 
signed  at  Reichenbach,  by  Great  Britain, 
with  Praaaia^  June  14;  with  Raiai^ 
June  15. 

The  Frendi,  onder  Joaeph  Bnonapaitt 
and  Marshal  Jourdan,  donated  by  Wel- 
lington at  Vittoria,  June  21. 

Act  passed,  July  21.  ftn«t:in^»^y  the  duw- 
ter  of  the  East  India  Comctany  till  thrsi 
years'  notice  after  April  10,  1881;  tlis 
trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
India  thrown  open,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, firom  Apru  10^  1814 ;  the  kii» 

.empowered  to  create  a  Biahop  (of  (^ 
cutta)  and  three  archdeacona  in  India. 


I,  July  28-80. 
omitnologist, 


Aug.  28;  bom  1766. 

CapituhUion  of  St.  Sebaatian  totheBritfidi^ 

Sept.  9;  of  Pampeluna,  Oct.  81. 

Capture  of  the  British  aquadron  on  Laki 

Erie  by  the  Americana,  Sept.  10. 

Treaties  of  alliance  signed   at   Toepllti, 

between  Russia  and  Austria,  Bnaaia  imd 
Prussia,  and  Austria  and  Prussia,  Hept. 
9;  Great  Britahi  and  Anatria,  Oct.  S; 
at  Ried,  between  Austria  ajod  Bavaria, 
Oct.  8:  at  Frankfort,  between  Aosttia 
and  Wirtemberg,  Nov.  8. 

Passage  of  the  Bidassoa  and  entiy  of  tbs 

British  under  Wellington  into  Fnuaea 
Oct.  7. 

— -  The  French,  under  Napoleon,  defbated  at 
Leipsic,  Oct  16  and  18. 

Proclamation  of  Joachim  Murat,  aboUsh- 

ing  the  continental  system  in  his  kinf 
dom  of  Naples,  Nov.  11. 

1814  Treaty  of  allianoe  signed  between  Anstiia 
and  Naples,  Jan.  11. 

Treaties  of  peace  between  Great  Britain 

and  Denmark,  and  Sweden  and  Ben- 
mark,  signed  at  Kiel,  Jan.  14;  betweoi 
Russia  and  Denmark,  Feb.  8. 

— —  Congress  of  Chatillon,  to  consider  pro- 
posals of  peace  made  by  Napoleon,  fiom 
Feb.  5  to  March  19 ;  no  agreement,  how- 
ever, was  come  to. 

The  Frendi  under  Sonlt  defeated  t^  ths 

British  under  Weliiugton,  at  Ortbesy 
Feb.  27. 

Treaty  of   Quadruple   Alliance   between 

Great  Britain.  Austria,  Russia,  sixi 
Prussia,  signed  at  Chaumont,  March  I. 

Entry  of  the  allies  into  Paris,  March  81. 

Act  of  abdication  of  Napoleon,  renounc- 
ing the  throne  of  France  and  Italy  in 
favour  of  his  son,  Apiil  4;  uiicundi- 
tionally,  for  himself  and  Ids  heirs,  April 

XX* 

Capture  of  Tarbes  by  the  British  under 

Wellington:  their  passage  of  the  Us- 
ronno,  April  8 ;  their  defeat  of  the  French 
VLVi^«c  Hoult  at  Toulouse,  April  10;  suJ 

.— —  *^«oX-^    >M\?K«KGk.    KjaaR^fOs  ^^soaoba^  xed. 
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Prasaia  on  the  one  part  and  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  on  the  other,  sifirned  at  Paris, 


Aprii   11;    partial    accession  of   Great 
Britain,  April  27. 
1814  Sortie  of  the  garrison  of  Bayonne,  April 


11. 

Military   convention  between  the  allies 
Prii 


of  Italy  by  the  latter,  signed  at  TuiId, 
April  16. 

1814  Departure  of  Buonaparte  firom  Fontaine- 
bleau  for  Elba,  April  20 ;  his  arrival  at 
Porto  Ferrajo  in  that  island.  May  4. 

Conventions  between  Monsieur,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  aod 
the  allies,  signed  at  Paris,  April  2S. 


and  Prince  Eugene,  for  the  evacuation 

nPHE  government  did  not  relax  its  exertions  to  fight  the  battles  of 
-■■  England  at  a  distance  from  her  own  shores.  On  the  22nd  of  April, 
18U9,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  again  arrived  in  the  Tagus,  to  assume  the 
command  of  a  new  army,  with  which  another  attempt  was  about  to  be 
made  in  defence  of  the  peninsula ;  for  the  Portuguese  were  still  in  arms, 
and  the  Spaniards,  in  the  face  of  constant  defeats,  seemed  resolute  to 
perish  rather  than  yield.  Nor  was  Sir  Arthur  slow  in  satisfying  both 
tus  own  countrymen  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  he  was  well  qualified 
to  accomplish  the  task  committed  to  him.  On  the  5th  of  May  he  re- 
viewed his  troops  at  Coimbra ;  on  the  7  th  he  began  his  march  towards 
the  frontier,  and  on  the  12th  he  forced  the  passage  of  the  Douro,  defeat- 
ing and  driving  before  him  a  French  army  under  Soult,  which  had  oc- 
cupied the  town.  After  pursuing  the  fugitive  some  time,  he  suddenly 
doubled  back,  passed  the  Tagus,  and  hurried  towards  the  south ;  and  on 
the  28th  of  July  fought  the  battle  of  Talavera,  in  which  there  fell  ten 
thousand  French,  and  about  five  thousand  of  the  English.  In  that 
brilliant  action  the  British  were  ostensibly  supported  by  a  Spanish  army 
under  Guest,  of  which  the  condition  was  so  miserable,  that  the  men 
being  once  arranged  behind  ditches  and  along  hollow  ways,  Wellesley 
could  not  venture,  even  in  the  moment  of  victory,  to  move  them  onwards. 

So  far  the  military  exertions  of  England  during  this  season  were  glo- 
rious ;  it  would  have  been  well,  had  the  government  intrusted  another 
expedition,  which  they  were  about,  perhaps  unwisely  indeed,  to  under- 
take, to  the  guidance  of  leaders  as  able  as  those  which  directed  the  course 
of  events  in  Portugal.  In  the  month  of  July,  forty  thousand  admirable 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  escorted  by  a  fleet 
of  thirty-five  sail-of-the-line,  under  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  proceeded 
against  Antwerp,  under  the  idea  of  finding  the  Low  Countries  ripe  for 
revolt ;  and  at  all  events  of  destroying  the  ships  and  naval  stores  which 
Buonaparte  had  there  collected.  But  Antwerp  sustained  no  iiyury, 
for  the  army  never  got  beyond  the  island  of  Walcheren,  where  the 
marsh  ague  soon  began  to  do  its  work,  and  the  soldiers  died  by  hun- 
dreds every  day.  The  capture  of  Flushing,  after  a  sharp  bombard- 
ment, was  all,  therefore,  of  which  that  brilliant  expedition  could  boast ; 
while  the  indignant  wreck  returned  home,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
covered  with  disgrace. 

The  abortive  issue  of  this  enterprise  led  to  partial  changes  in  the 
administration,  of  which  a  duel  between  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning was  the  prelude.     There  were  some  popular  movements,  likewise, 
arising  out  of  a  libellous  publication,  by  one  John  Gale  Jooa*,  ^ssjL  «ssl 
iiyudicious  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Six  ¥raxxc\a  ^\tt^eXX.,\ft  ^^^^V\sa. 
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from  tLe  consequences ;  but  no  alteration  of  system  followed ;  for  Lords 
Grey  and  Grenville  rejected  the  overtures  of  Mr.  Perceval ;  and  Mr. 
Perceval  himself  became  prime  minister.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  noTf 
Lord  Wellington,  was  accordingly  well  supported ;  and  the  victories 
which  he  achieved  were  at  once  nimierous,  and  of  rapid  succession.  In 
1810,  he  fought  for  Portugal ;  and  though  compelled  to  abandon  the 
border  towns,  maintained  himself  in  front  of  Lisbon,  in  a  position  which 
be  had  fortified  with  great  care,  and  which  has  since  been  celebrated  as 
the  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  As  soon  as  Massena,  who  had  followed 
him,  began  to  withdraw,  Wellington  removed  from  his  lines ;  and  in  fre- 
quent skirmishes,  the  British  troops,  now  the  pursuers,  evinced  their 
superiority  over  the  enemy.  The  French  were  driven  across  the  Agueda, 
and  the  blockade  of  Almeida  was  established.  Nor  were  the  operations 
of  1811  less  glorious.  On  the  5th  of  July,  Lord  Wellington  fought 
and  won  the  battle  of  Fuentes  D*Onor,  within  a  few  days  from  the 
occurrence  of  which  Almeida  was  evacuated ;  while,  in  the  south.  Mar- 
shal Beresford  overthrew,  at  Albuera,  a  strong  army  under  Marshal  Soult. 
Then  followed  a  series  of  marches,  and  counter-marches,  in  which  Wel- 
lington proved  himself  as  complete  a  master  of  tactics,  as,  in  the  day  of 
action,  he  showed  his  skill  in  the  handling  of  troops  ;  and  the  campaign 
was  wound  up  by  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  after  a  siege  of  ten 
days,  during  the  very  depth  of  winter. 

While  these  things  were  goiAg  on  in  the  Peninsula,  George  the  Third, 
after  completing  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  witnessing  the  sincere 
and  ardent  joy  with  which  his  people  kept  the  jubilee,  fell  again  under 
the  influence  of  that  melancholy  disorder  from  which,  at  an  earlier 
period,  he  had  suffered.  The  prince  of  Wales  was,  in  consequence, 
nominated  regent,  under  restrictions,  which  were  meant  to  continue  only 
till  1812 ;  while  the  care  of  the  king's  person  was  intrusted  to  a  council, 
of  which  the  queen  was,  of  course,  a  principal  member.  In  Paris,  also, 
an  important  change  had  been  effected.  Napoleon,  anxious  to  ensure  a 
successor  of  his  own  race,  and  despairing  of  a  family  by  the  empress 
Josephine,  resolved,  in  defiance  of  the  dictates  of  honour  and  moral 
probity,  to  put  her  away  ;  a  cruel  recompence  for  all  the  devotion  which 
she  had  displayed  towards  him  in  every  change  of  his  fortune,  both  to 
good  and  evil.  Poor  Josephine,  after  the  first  burst  of  grief  had  ex- 
hausted itself,  submitted ;  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  a  divorce  was 
pronounced.  But  though  he  received  the  immediate  reward  of  this 
bitter  laceration  of  feeling — the  hand  of  Maria  Louisa,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  Emperor  of  Austria — it  may  admit  of  a  question,  whether,  in 
another  point  of  view,  the  whole  transaction  was  not  productive  of  as 
much  evil  to  himself,  as  of  benefit  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  moral 
sense  of  some  of  his  own  subjects,  the  political  prejudices  of  others,  were 
grievously  wounded  ;  and  he  who  had  hitherto  been  esteemed,  however 
absurdly,  the  personification  of  the  revolation,  came  to  be  regarded  as 
ODe  who  wished  to  enrol  \maafe\i  Vxv  iVa  ^wk^^  ^IV-^icafia^R.  vs«i«s.\sgis. 
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While  the  achievements  of  Lord  Wellington's  army  in  the  Peninsula, 
the  capture  of  Java,  and  other  important  settlements  in  the  East,  the 
reduction  of  Guadaloupe  in  the  West,  and  innumerable  triumphs  by  sea, 
threw  a  dazzling  lustre  over  the  foreign  transactions  of  Great  Britain, 
the  situation  of  affairs  at  home  was  such  as  to  require,  in  those  intrusted 
with  their  administration,  an  almqst  equal  share  of  firmness  and  address. 
The  regent,  mindful  of  early  associations,  would  have  gladly  received 
into  his  councils  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  with  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Whig  party ;  and  he  commanded  Mr.  Perceval  to  announce  to  them  his 
wish  that  they  would  join  his  administration.  But  they  refused  to 
entertain  the  proposition.  There  were,  moreover,  at  this  time  threaten- 
ings  of  serious  disturbances,  as  well  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  as  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Great  Britain.  Neverthe- 
less, the  manly  character  of  Perceval  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  all 
obstacles,  and  matters  appeared  to  be  in  the  most  properous  train,  when 
a  man,  named  John  BeUingham,  half  ruffian,  half  madman,  shot  him 
dead,  with  a  pistol,  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  11th  of  May.  As  there  was  no  political  motive  for  this  crime,  the 
alarm  which  at  first  was  excited  soon  began  to  abate ;  but  the  evils 
occasioned  by  it,  both  to  the  regent  and  the  nation,  were,  for  a  while, 
very  great.  At  last,  however,  arrangements  were  made,  which  placed 
the  earl  of  Liverpool  at  the  head  of  an  administration,  which  had  Mr. 
Vansittart  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  Lords  Bathurst,  Sidmouth, 
and  Castlereagh,  as  the  three  principal  secretaries  of  state. 

In  the  mean  time.  Lord  Wellington,  who  had  received  considerable 
reinforcements  during  the  winter,  opened  the  campaign  of  1812  with 
great  effect.  Badajoz  was  taken  by  assault,  and  Salamanca  entered, 
after  the  colleges  and  monasteries  which  the  enemy  had  fortified  were 
reduced.  The  army  then  moved  towards  Madrid;  which  Marmont, 
reinforced  by  a  strong  division  under  Monnet,  hastened  to  cover.  A 
series  of  brilliant  manoeuvres  followed,  which  brought  back  both  armies 
to  a  plateau  not  far  from  Salamanca ;  where  a  battle  was  fought  not  less 
memorable  than  any  in  which  the  British  troops  had  been  engaged  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  It  ended  in  the  total  rout  of  the  enemy, 
whose  commander  was  carried  from  the  field  with  an  arm  so  shattered 
that  amputation  was  necessary,  while  Lord  Wellington,  assuming  the 
offensive,  pushed  forward,  and  on  the  12th  of  August  entered  the  capital. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that,  in  thus  throwing  himself  into  the  heart  of 
Spain,  he  had  counted  more  upon  the  value  of  native  co-operation  than 
it  was  worth.  While  he  occupied  himself  in  an  attempt  to  reduce 
Burgos,  for  which  means,  both  cannon  and  intrenching  tools  were 
wanting,  the  enemy  gathered  round  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  i*aise 
the  siege,  and  to  retreat  beyond  the  Tonnes,  along  the  line  of  which  he 
disposed  his  troops  into  winter-quarters. 

But  the  time  was  now  come,  when  England,  which  h^A^^^V'sw^'sssi^ 
so  gallantly  maintained  the  struggle,  'waa  deslvaa^  \<i  ^"c^^  '^^  ^s^sssS^ 
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effectual  allies  where  of  late  she  belidd  only  enemies.  Bussia,  startled 
by  the  effects  of  a  revolution  in  Sweden,  which  deposed  the  king,  Gnsta- 
vus,  and  advanced  a  French  general,  Bemadotte,  to  the  line  of  succession, 
and  smarting  under  the  operations  of  the  continental  system,  which 
required  that  her  ports  should  be  closed  against  British  produce,  had 
begun  to  assume  an  attitude  which,  while  it  awakened  the  jealousy  of 
Napoleon,  induced  the  British  government  to  address  certain  fiiendly 
notes  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg.  Immediately  Napoleon  set  out 
for  Dresden,  where  he  vainly  endeavoured  by  negotiation  to  bring  back 
Alexander  to  his  views.  But  his  efforts  failed,  and  he  appealed  at  once 
to  the  sword.  Four  hundred  thousand  warriors  followed  his  standard  to 
"Wilna,  the  capital  of  Eussian  Poland,  which  he  entered  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1812,  without  opposition.  But  every  march 'beyond  that  point 
was  performed  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  such  as  no  invader  ever  en- 
countered before,  far  less  overcame.  Not  only  was  he  compelled  to  fight 
battle  after  battle,  but  wherever  he  came  he  found  the  country  a  desert 
And  thus  it  was  till  he  reached  Borodino,  a  position  which  the  Boissians 
had  strongly  fortified ;  and  on  which,  with  the  hope  of  arresting  him  ere 
he  should  penetrate  to  Moscow,  they  had  resolved  to  give  battle.  Never 
was  contest  more  fierce  than  that  which  ensued ;  never  was  victor  less 
rewarded  for  his  achievements.  The  French  remained  masters  of  the 
field ;  they  entered  Moscow  in  triumph,  and  finding  it  well  supplied 
with  all  things  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  they  hoped  to 
spend  the  winter  there  in  tranquillity,  but  they  were  mistaken.  That 
very  night  fires  broke  out  in  a  thousand  different  quarters  at  the  same 
instant ;  and  long  before  dawn  the  whole  city  was  in  a  blaze. 

Deprived  by  such  means  of  shelter  for  his  troops,  and  cut  off  from 
communication  with  his  rear,  Buonaparte  endeavoured  to  open  a  nego- 
tiation with  Alexander.  His  overtures  were  totally  disregarded ;  wUle 
clouds  of  enemies  showing  themselves  on  every  hand,  taught  him  to  feel 
that  his  last  hope  of  safety  lay  in  retreat.  On  the  21st  of  October  he 
commenced  that  movement,  which,  in  point  of  suffering  to  those  en- 
gaged, is  without  a  parallel  in  history.  Men  and  horses  perished  of 
cold  and  hunger  by  thousands.  Such  as  survived,  became  so  demoralized 
and  intimidated,  that  whole  battalions  would  flee  from  the  war-whoop 
of  a  band  of  Cossacks  ;  while  the  whole  line  of  their  route  was  marked 
by  white  mounds,  the  graves  of  those  who  had  sunk  down  and  died 
under  the  snow.  Buonaparte,  seeing  that  the  army  was  totally  ruined, 
suddenly  quitted  it,  and  hurried  back  to  Paris,  that  he  might  enrol  and 
organize  fresh  levies  wherewith  to  meet  the  storm,  of  the  approach  of 
which  he  could  not  entertain  a  doubt ;  and  gigantic  were  his  efforts  both 
in  the  council  and  in  the  field.  The  spring  of  1813  saw  him  again  lead- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  youth  of  France  through  Germany ; 
and  the  summer  brought  them  into  fierce  and  doubtful  collision  with 
their  enemies  on  the  fields  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen. 

2  be  summer  of  1813  was  aomfiYf\:k&\.  ^n^cei»&^  ^i&\2^«aiI  of  Welling- 
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ton  (for  to  that  rank  in  the  peerage  he  was  now  advanced)  opened  the 
next  campaign ;  but  when  military  operations  did  begin,  they  were  of 
the  most  extraordinary  nature.  Without  a  halt,  the  British  army 
marched  from  the  borders  of  Portugal  to  the  Ebro,  and  from  the  Ebro 
to  the  field  of  Vittoria.  There  Marshal  Jourdan,  who  now  commanded 
under  Joseph,  received  battle.  His  defeat  was  total,  and  the  wreck  of 
his  forces,  destitute  of  artillery,  stores,  and  organization,  fled,  without 
once  attempting  to  rally,  beyond  the  Bidassoa.  Soult,  one  of  the  ablest 
marshals  of  France,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  they  followed  him 
into  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  made  some  desperate  efforts  to  roll 
back  the  tide  of  war,  but  entirely  failed.  St.  Sebastian  was  carried  by 
assault ;  Pampeluna  submitted ;  and  Wellington  carried  his  veterans 
across  the  Bidassoa,  and  entered  the  south  of  France.  In  the  following 
spring  Bayonne  was  invested,  after  a  fierce  battle  of  four  days'  continu- 
ance. At  Orthes,  Soult  was  worsted ;  Bourdeaux  opened  its  gates,  and 
Toulouse  witnessed  as  gallant  a  conflict  as  had  occurred  throughout  the 
war.  But  scarcely  was  that  dear-bought  victory  won,  when  intelligence 
reached  both  armies,  which  caused  an  immediate  suspension  of  arms. 

Buonaparte,  after  the  most  gigantic  efforts,  had  been  defeated  at  the 
great  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  driven  back,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground, 
upon  France.  Up  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris,  and  even  beyond  them,  he 
had  maintained  the  same  daring  attitude,  now  striving  to  negotiate,  now 
appealing  to  the  sword,  and  never  without  effect.  Nevertheless,  that 
Providence,  whose  mercies  he  had  so  often  abused,  and  in  whose  hands 
he  was  but  an  instrument,  had  forsaken  him ;  and  before  nations  of 
late  his  slaves,  but  now  banded  against  him,  he  fell.  For  as  Eussia 
moved  on,  Prussia,  Austria,  Sweden,  Saxony,  all  the  states  which  had 
felt  the  weight  of  his  iron  heel,  rose  up  against  the  tyrant ;  and,-  the 
people  of  France  falling  off  from  him,  he  stood  at  last,  as  it  were,  alone, 
like  some  huge  lion  run  to  bay  by  a  pack  of  ordinary  fox-hounds* 

Such  was  the  state  of  his  affairs,  a  weakened  and  disheartened  army 
alone  remaining  to  him,  when  the  senate  met  in  Paris,  now  threatened 
with  a  bombardment,  and  declared  that  he  had  justly  forfeited  the  throne. 
Some  voices  were  raised  in  favour  of  his  son,  whom,  in  1811,  the  young 
empress  had  borne  to  him ;  and  one  or  two  there  were,  who  even  now 
spoke  of  a  republic.  But  the  majority,  either  from  a  cxjnviction  of  the 
truth,  or  from  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  conquerors,  exclaimed,  that 
France  could  never  enjoy  repose,  except  under  the  ancient  family.  When 
these  things  were  told  to  Buonaparte,  he  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage, 
and  talked  of  marching  across  the  Loire,  and  there  maintaining  the  war ; 
but  none  of  his  generals  would  support  him.  He  was  compelled,  there- 
fore, to  sign  a  deed  of  abdication ;  and  set  off,  under  an  escort,  to  take 
possession  of  the  island  of  Elba,  which  the  allies,  permitting  him  still 
to  retain  the  title  of  emperor,  assigned  as  his  future  place  of  residence. 

Belate   Sir  Arthur   WellMley't   second  cam- I  Wliat  alterations  took  vVMa^Vt!k,>itATc&xv\^\ars'^ 
_paign.  iNarraUlYve  cajLV^^na  ol  \^VWA'NSJ^\>»' "«>» 

Wiiafc  ia  stated  ofUi0  WaJcberen  expedition  ?       I     Pemnavda, 
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What  occasioned  the  appointment  of  a  regenqr 

in  England? 
What  alliance  did  Napoleon  now  contract  ?— 

why  was  it  injurious  to  him  P 
What  conquests  were  achieved  by  England  at 

this  time  P 
What  was  the  state  of  the  country  ? 
What  arrangements  followed  the  assassination 

of  Mr.  Perceval  ? 
Belate  Lord  Wellington's  proceedings  during 


the  campaign  of  1812. 
What  new  allies  did  Eneland  now  aeqain? 
Belate  Napoleon's  InTasTon  of  Russia. 
What  is  stated  of  the  retreat  of  the  Frecdi? 
What  successes  did  Lord  Wellington  nin  ta 

1818  P  •^ 

What  is  stated  of  Napoleon  when  drim  into 

France? 
What  was  the  dedsloa  of  the  French  senate? 
What  were  the  terma  of  his  abdieatUm? 


CHAPTER  XXXVI.    A.D.  1814  to  A.D.  1827. 

WA&  WITH  AMERICA. — BUONAPABTE  BETIJB.NS  FBOM  ELBA. — CAMPAIOV  OF 
WATERLOO. — DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS. — MARRIAGE  AND  DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCI88 
CHARLOTTE. — DEATH   OF  GEORGE  THE  THIRD. — GEOBOB  THE  FOUBTH.— PBO- 

GBESS    OF   LIBERAL  MEASURES. — THE  CATHOLIC   CLAIMS. BESISTED  BT  THl 

DUKE  OF  YORK. — CATO-STREET  CONSPIRACY.— DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  YOBI. 
— OF  LORD   LIYERPOOL. — MB.   CANNING  PRIME  MINISTER. 


SECTION  I.    A.D.  1814—1820. 

CONTEMPOBABY    SOVEBEiaNS. 


1820 


6KX1.T 
BBITiJlT. 


[George  III., 
1760.J 

George  IV. 


TBurox. 


[Louis  XVIII., 
1814.] 


AUSTRIA. 


[Francis, 
1804.] 


XUSBIA. 


[Alexander 
I.,  1801.] 


PBUS8IA. 


[Frederic 

William 

in.,  1797.] 


■PAur. 


[Ferdinand 
VIL,  1808.] 


8XAT19. 


[PhuVIL, 
ISMl] 


1814  Capture  of  Fort  Oswego,  on  Lake  Onta- 

rio, from  the  Americans,  hy  the  British, 
May  5. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  the  allies  and 

France,  signed  at  Paris,  May  SO  j  between 
Spain  and  France,  July  20. 

—  Landing  of  the  emperors  of  Bussia  and 

Austria  at  Dover,  June  6;  their  entry 
into  London,  June  7;  departure  from 
London,  June  27. 
»—  Landing  of  the  British,  under  General 
Robs,  m  Chesapeake  Bay,  Aug.  19  and 
20 ;  entry  into  Washington,  and  burning 
of  that  city,  Aug.  25;  re-embarlcation, 
Aug.  80. 

—  Proclamation  of  the  Prince   Begent  (as 

elector  of  Hanover),  notifying  the  as- 
sumption of  the  title  of  king  of  Hanover, 
Oct.  26. 

ConCTess  of  Vieima  opened,  Nov.  3. 

Landine  of  the  British  under  Sir  Edward 

Pakenham,  near  New  Orleans,  Nov.  23. 

Treaty   of  peace  between  Great   Britain 

and  the  United  States,  signed  at  Ghent, 
Dec.  24. 

The  kaleidoscope  invented  by  Dr.  Brew- 
ster. 

1815  The  British  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  the 

lines  of  New  Orleans,  and  Sir  E.  Paken- 
ham killed,  Jan.  8. 

Bev.  Claudius  Buchanan  died,   Feb.   9; 

born  March  12, 1766. 

— •  Embarkation  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba, 
Feb.  26 ;  his  landing  at  Cannes,  in  Pro- 
vence, March  1  j  entry  into  Paris,  March 
20.  ' 

— —  Arrival  of  the  news  of  Buonaparte's  es- 
cape from  Elba  at  Vienna,  on  the  even- 
ing of  March  12;  declaration  of  the  allies 
in  Congress  there  assembled,  ihat.\\eYvaA. 
placed  Tiimself  out  of  the  pa\«  ot  cVvVi  an^ 
social  relations,  March  13. 


1815 


Er 


\" 


Joachhn  Mnrat,  king  of  Naples,  engsges 
in  war  against  the  Anstriana,  Mardi;  it 
defeated  and  expelled.  May;  and  tbo 
former  king  restored,  June. 

Treaty  of  Alliance  between  Great  Britidn, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  signed  at  Vienna, 
March  25;  adhesion  of  Switzeriand,  Maj 
20. 

Treaties  of  subsidy  signed  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, with  Wirtemberg,  June  6;  Bavaria, 
June  7. 

Act  for  the  federative  oonBtitaUo&  of 
Germany  signed  at  Vienna,  June  8. 

Final  act  of  Congress  of  Vienna,  June  9. 

Defeat  of  the  Prussians  under  Blndier  by 
the  French  under  Napoleon  at  Ligny, 
June  16;  of  the  French  under  Ney,  aj 
the  British  under  Wellington,  at  Qoatre 
Bras,  June  16. 

The  French  under  l^ipoleon  defeated  by 
tlie  British  under  Wellington,  and  tbe 
Prussians  under  Bludier,  at  Waterloo^ 
June  18. 

Betum  of  Napoleon  to  Paris,  June  81: 
act  declaring  nis  political  life  ended,  and 
proclaiming  his  son  Napoleon  II.,  signed, 
June  22. 

Armistice  between  the  allies  and  the 
French,  July  3. 

Arrival  of  Buonaparte  at  Bochefort,  July 
8 ;  his  surrender  to  Captain  Maitland,  of 
His  Majesty's  ship  BelUrophim,  (^  that 
port,  July  16. 
ntry  of  tne  allies  into  Paris,  July  7. 

Arrival  of  Buonaparte  in  Torbay,  July  20. 

Convention  between  Great  Bntahi,  Atu* 
tria,  Bussia,  and  Prussia,  intrusting  the 
custody  of  Buonaparte  to  Great  Bntain, 
signed  at  Paris,  Aug.  2. 

"D^V^Tture  of  Buonaparte  from  Plymontb 
fciv  %\..'^\'(\«Das  ki2Q%A\  bda  arrival  tbere^ 
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15  Convention  of  "the  Holy  Alliance"  signed 
at  Paris  by  the  emperors  of  Austria  and 
Bussia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  per- 
Bonally,  Sept.  26. 

—  Joachim  Murat,  ex-king  of  Naples,  shot 

at  Pizzo,  Oct.  13 ;  born  1767. 

—  Treaty  between    France   and   the   allies, 

fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  former,  and 

Eroviding  for  its  occupation  for  a  time 
y  foreign  troops,  signed  at  Paris,  Nov. 
20. 

—  Charter  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland 

promulgated,  Nov.  27. 

—  Marshal  Ney  shot  at  Paris,  Dec.  7 ;  bom 

1769. 

—  The  assize  of  bread  abolished  in  London 

and  its  environs. 

—  Olber's   comet   observed ;   its  return  in 

1887  predicted. 

—  Captain  James  Ilingston  Tuckey  left  the 

British  Channel,  Afarch  19,  as  com- 
mander of  an  expedition  to  explore  the 
Zaire  or  Congo  in  South  Africa,  and  de- 
termine the  question  of  its  identity  with 
the  Niger,  ascended  that  river  about  280 
miles  U'rom  July  18  till  Sept.  9),  and 
died  Oct.  4. 

—  The  Princess  Charlotte  married  to  Prince 

Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  May  2. 

—  Dr.  Kichard  Watson,  bishop  of  Llandaff, 

died,  July  4;  born  1737. 

—  Bombardment  of  Algiers 'by  the  British 

fleet  under  Lord  Exmouth,  Aug.  27. 

17  Act  passed,  March  4,  suspending  the  Ha- 

beas Corpus  Act  till  July  1. 

—  Act  passed,  March  81,  for  the  more  effect- 

ually preventing  seditious  meetings  and 
assemblies;  to  continue  in  force  till 
Jaly  24, 1818. 

—  Waterloo  Bridge,  London,  completed  and 

opened,  June  18. 

—  Act  passed,  June  30,  continuing  the  sus- 

etnsion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  tiU 
arch  1, 1818. 

—  Act  to  encourage  the   establishment  of 

Banks  for  Savings  in  England  (the  first 
relating  thereto)  passed,  July  12. 

—  Act  of  confederation  of  the  twenty-two 

Swiss  Cantons  signed  at  Zurich,  Aug.  7. 

—  The   Princess   Charlotte    died,   Nov.   6j 

bom  Jan.  7, 1796. 

—  John  Philpot  Curran,  an  eminent  Irish 

orator,  died,  Nov.  13 ;  born  1750. 

18  Captain  David  Buchan   sailed  from   the 

Thames,  April  18,  in  search  of  a  north- 
polar  passage  from  tlie  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  reached  lat.  80°  SO',  and  returned 
in  October. 

—  Cai)tain  John    (afterwards  Sir   J.)   Ross 

■luled  from  the   Thames,  April   18,   in 


search  of  a  north-west  passage,  and  not 
findiner  any  opening  in  Baffin's  Bay,  re- 
turned to  Shetland,  Oct.  80. 

1818  Warren  Hastings  died,  Aug.   22;   bom 

1738. 

The  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  between 

the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Kussia,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  the  ministers  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  opened,  Sept. 
S;  convention  for  the  evacuation  of 
France  by  the  allied  army  of  oocuiMaion 
on  or  before  Nov.  SO,  signed,  Oct.  9. 

Queen  Charlotte  died,  Nov.  17 ;  bom  1744. 

The  cantonments  of  the  allied  troops  in 

France  broken  up,  Nov.  17,  and  the 
whole  territory  evacuated  before  Nov.  ;tO, 
pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  Oct.  9. 

Encke's  comet  discovered  by  Pons;   its 

orbit,  &c.,  determined  by  Professor 
Encke.  It  has  constantly  returned  at 
intervals  of  three  years  and  fifteen  weeks. 

The  Society  for  promoting  the  enlarge- 
ment, building,  and  repairing  of  Chorohea 
and  Chapels,  established. 

1819  Dr.  John  Wolcot  (who  wrote  under  the 

name  of  Peter  Pindar)  died,  Jan.  14 1 
bora  1788. 

Augustus  Kotzebue,  a  German  political 

writer,  assassinated  at  Mannheim,  March 
23;  bom  1761. 

Lieutenant  Edward  (afterwards  Captain 

Sir  £.}  Parry  sailed.  May  5,  on  his  first 
voyage  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage, 
found  an  opening  (Barrow's  Strait)  in 
the  west-coast  of  Baffin's  Bay,  reached 
long.  113°  46'  43*  in  lat."  74°  27'  50",  and 
returned  to  Leith,  Nov.  S,  1820. 

Lieut.  John  (afterwards  Sir  J.)  Franklin 

sailed  from  Gravesend,  May  19,  on  his 
first  expedition,  explored  the  north  coast 
of  America,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cop- 
permine river  westward  to  Point  Turn- 
again,  long.  109°  25'  W.,  lat  68«  IS'  50*, 
and  returned  to  England,  Oct.  1822. 

Act   passed  July   i,   providing  for  the 

gradual  resumption  of  cash  payments  by 
the  Bank  of  England  by  May  1,  1823. 

Public  Meeting  at  Manchester  dispersed 

by  the  yeomanry,  Aug.  16. 

James  Watt,  the  great  improver  of  the 

steam-engine,  died,  Aug.  25;  bora  1786. 

Lebrecht  Von  Blucher,  field-marshal  of 

Prussia,  died,  Sept.  Vi ;  born  1742. 

1820  Revolution  in  Spain,  begun  Jan.  1 ;   ac- 

ceptance of  the  constitution  of  1812  by 

Ferdinand  Vll.,  March  9. 
H.  R.  H.  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,   died, 

Jan.  23;  bora  1767. 
George  III.  died  at  Windsor,   Jan.   29; 

born  1738. 


^  REAT  were  the  rejoicings  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  consequence 
^  of  the  happy  termination  to  a  war,  which  for  twenty  years  had 
svastated  the  Continent,  and  caused  the  best  blood  of  Britain  to  be  shed, 
Dth  by  sea  and  land.  Not  yet,  however,  could  England  congratulate 
srself  with  being  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  The  United  States  of 
merica  had  unfortunately  drawn  the  sword  at  a  moment  when  there 
as  every  disposition  in  London  to  conciliate,  and  the  hostilities  begun 
;  that  unhappy  moment,  still  continued.  There  had  been  some  fighting 
a  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  and  one  or  two  acUo\i^  Vie.V«ftei!L  ^\ci^<i.  ^\\f«* 
id  ended  unfortunately  for  the  Britisb.  flag  *,  aii<\.  V\kfc  o^^^N^a^^  ^^  '^'^^ 
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British  fleets  and  armies,  now  that  the  state  of  Europe  left  them  free  to 
act  more  vigorously  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  were  not  veiy 
memorable.  In  the  north,  the  imbecility  of  Sir  George  Prevost  brought 
something  like  a  stain  upon  laurels  which  had  been  earned  by  his  troops 
in  the  Peninsula,  while  in  the  extreme  south,  the  failure  of  an  expedition 
against  New  Orleans  cost  the  lives  of  some  excellent  officers  and  many 
brave  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  occupation  of  Washington,  after  tre 
defeat  of  the  army  which  covered  it,  showed  how  much  might  be  done, 
even  in  America,  by  British  troops  ably  commanded.  But  to  this  teas- 
ing war  a  stop  was  at  length  put,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Ghent,  on  the 
24th  of  December,  1814,  which  left  the  border-line  between  the  two 
countries  to  be  settled  by  commissioners,  and  permitted  the  right  of 
search,  concerning  which  the  quarrel  had  arisen,  to  pass  unnoticed. 

While  America  suffered  severely  along  her  whole  sea-coast  from  the 
hostilities,  which  she  had  wantonly  provoked,  England  was  the  scene 
of  festivity  and  rejoicing,  such  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed.  The 
allied  sovereigns,  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Eussia,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  with  the  most  distinguished  of  their  nobles  and  officers,  visited 
London,  and  the  whole  mass  of  its  population  appeared  giddy  with 
delight.  In  both  houses  of  parliament,  likewise,  the  duke  of  Wellington 
(for  he  had  been  raised,  by  a  grateful  prince,  to  the  highest  dignity  in 
the  peerage)  was  hailed,  both  by  the  Lords  and  Conmions,  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  while  the  people  out  of  doors  appeared  almost  willing  to  cast 
themselves  under  his  chariot-wheels. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  triumph,  however,  the  allied  sovereigns  did 
not  suffer  themselves  to  remain  unmindful  of  the  state  of  Europe,  which 
the  conquests  of  the  French  republic  and  empire  had  utterly  deranged. 
The  Pope  was  restored  to  his  temporal  sovereignty ;  Italy  and  Germany 
were  brought  back,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  to  what  th^  had 
been  previous  to  the  revolution  ;  Ferdinand,  the  son  of  Charles,  resumed 
the  throne  of  Spain ;  and  Holland  and  Belgium,  being  united  into  one 
kingdom,  were  assigned  to  the  house  of  Nassau,  the  head  of  which  became, 
thenceforth,  king  of  the  Netherlands.  Arrangements  were  likewise  made 
for  the  promotion  of  a  good  understanding,  and  the  encouragement  of 
commerce  and  the  arts  of  peace,  in  all  lands.  But  of  the  effects  of  all 
this  legislation  no  time  was  afforded  to  make  trial,  when  an  event  befell, 
which,  however  it  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  and  provided  against, 
affected  the  whole  civilized  world  with  astonishment. 

From  his  lonely  habitation  on  the  isle  of  Elba,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
still  kept  up  a  communication  with  the  world ;  and  discovering,  or  being 
willing  to  believe,  that  the  Bourbons  were  unpopular,  he  resolved  to 
become  again  an  actor  on  the  stage  of  politics.  lie  suddenly  quitted  his 
retreat ;  and  throwing  himself  into  the  heart  of  France,  was  joined, 
wherever  he  appeared,  by  the  troops,  who  carried  him  back  in  triumph 
to  the  Cflpital.  Colonel  Labedo^ei^,'w\!LO  commanded  the  7th  regiment 
of  the  line,  and  whom,  as  couTiecleOLm\)a.\)afc\Q:3^^^3a^^  ^l^^waass^^W 
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master  especially  trusted,  was  the  first  to  assume  the  tri-coloured 
cockade,  and  to  distribute  it  to  his  followers.  In  like  manner  Marshal 
Ney,  after  pledging  himself  to  bring  back  the  invader  in  chains,  not  only 
joined  his  standard,  but  brought  over  his  whole  army.  Thus  was  Louis 
deserted,  one  after  another,  by  all  in  whom  he  had  resposed  confidence, 
and  driven  once  more  to  seek  personal  safety  in  flight  from  a  kingdom 
which  he  had  entered  only  a  year  ago  amid  the  shouts  and  blessings  of 
the  populace. 

When  intelligence  of  Buonaparte's  escape  from  Elba  first  reached 
Vienna,  where  the  ministers  of  the  allied  sovereigns  were  met  in  con- 
gress to  discuss  the  affairs  of  Europe,  it  excited  shouts  of  laughter.  In 
proportion  as  reports  came  in,  however,  descriptive  of  the  absolute  success 
of  the  enterprise,  kings  and  ministers  changed  their  tone.  Europe  again 
flew  to  arms ;  and  a  proclamation  being  published,  in  which  Buonaparte 
was  declared  to  have  placed  himself  out  of  the  protection  of  law,  Eussia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain,  hastened  to  bring  their  armies  into 
the  field.  The  duke  of  Wellington  assembled  his  force,  which  consisted 
of  thirty  thousand  British,  eight  thousand  of  the  German  legion,  and  a 
large  number  of  Hanoverians,  Belgians,  &c.,  on  whom  little  reliance 
could  be  placed,  so  as  to  cover  the  great  road  that  leads  from  Avesnes  to 
Brussels.  The  Marshal  Prince  Blucher,  who  commanded  the  Prussians, 
established  himself  in  front  of  Namur ;  and  the  communication  was 
kept  up,  between  the  left  of  the  one  and  the  right  of  the  other,  by 
patrols.  Such  was  their  condition  in  the  end  of  May,  1815  ;  while  the 
troops  of  the  northern  powers  were  rapidly  organizing  themselves,  and 
threatening  the  other  frontier  of  France,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  men.  But  Napoleon,  who  soon  discovered  that  his 
peaceftil  overtures  were  not  likely  to  be  attended  to,  resolved  to  strike  at 
the  corps  which  held  the  Netherlands  ere  their  allies  could  come  up. 
With  this  view,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  finest  armies 
that  ever  followed  leader ;  and  announcing,  with  his  usual  brevity,  "  I 
go  to  measure  myself  with  Wellington,"  advanced  by  hasty  strides  upon 
Brussels. 

The  French  army,  though  superior  in  point  of  numbers  to  either  the 
Prussian  or  the  English,  taken  separately,  could  not  hope  to  act  against 
them  united,  with  success.  Buonaparte,  therefore,  made  his  dispositions 
to  overwhelm  them  in  detail ;  and,  pouring  his  masses  first  upon  Blucher, 
dislodged  him  on  the  16th  of  June,  after  a  fierce  encounter,  from  the 
position  which  he  had  taken  up  at  Ligny.  While  that  terrible  struggle 
was  going  on,  Ney,  at  the  head  of  forty-five  thousand  men,  engaged  the 
advance  of  the  British  at  Quatre  Bras,  but  could  not,  though  far  sur- 
passing it  in  numbers,  make  any  impression.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  Wellington,  made  aware  of  the  overthrow  of  Blucher,  feU  back 
to  the  position  of  Waterloo,  the  soldiers  marching  under  a  heavy  rain, 
and  continually  exposed,  in  the  rear,  to  attacks  from  the  Ereuelv^ia^wis^- 
That  nighty  officers  and  men  bivouacked betoid  Wva  TA^'&^ssv'^Xsv^'^ass^ 
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were  to  contend  for  life  and  deatli  on  the  morrow;  wliile  Napoleon, 
leaving  General  Grouchy  with  a  corps  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  watch 
the  Prussians,  hastened  with  the  remainder  of  his  force  to  occupy  another 
ridge,  about  long  cannon-shot  distant.  Both  sides  looked  anxiously  for 
the  dawn,  which  came  in,  as  the  darkness  had  closed  around  them,  with 
heavy  showers  and  frequent  gusts  of  wind.  Still  no  movement  was  made 
by  the  enemy ;  indeed,  it  was  eleven  o'clock  before  their  rear  had  well 
closed  up,  and  the  arrangements  of  their  leader  were  complete.  But,  in 
about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  just  as  the  last  of  the  storm  wore  itself 
out,  a  furious  cannonade  opened  from  the  French  g^ns,  and  columns  of 
horse  and  foot  pressed  gsdlantly  up  the  slope.  Two  chateaux  which 
stood  on  the  flanks  of  the  British  line  were  repeatedly  attacked,  and 
one  of  them  carried  after  a  murderous  resistance.  On  swept  the  cui- 
rassiers like  an  iron  cataract,  through  the  interval  thus  opened ;  and  finn 
stood  the  squares  of  British  infantry  to  receive  them.  Nor  were  the 
English  cavahy,  particularly  the  heavy  brigades,  idle.  They  charged 
the  choicest  of  the  French  horse,  overthrew  them  with  great  slaughter, 
drove  their  horses  against  the  flanks  of  columns  of  infantry,  and  sabred 
large  numbers,  till  the  whole  of  the  field  was  covered  with  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  and  dying,  whom,  in  the  confusion  of  the  strife,  their  veiy 
comrades  trampled  under  foot. 

In  this  manner  the  battle  raged  from  noon  till  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  eveiy  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  penetrate  the 
English  line  being  defeated ;  while  the  English,  gradually  moving  on 
as  each  successive  wave  was  rolled  back,  found  themselves  thrown  into 
a  new  order,  with  their  flanks  considerably  advanced.  It  was  then  that 
Buonaparte,  whom  a  few  straggling  shots  on  his  flank  warned  of  the 
approach  through  the  wood  of  the  indefatigable  Blucher,  resolved  to 
make  his  last  eiibrt.  All  that  could  be  collected,  both  of  horse  and  foot, 
were  formed  into  one  dense  column,  and  launched,  amid  loud  cries  of 
Vive  V Empereur^  against  the  British  centre.  The  head  of  that  column 
crossed  the  ridge,  but  never  came  within  push  of  bayonet  with  the 
English,  who  stood  in  ranks  of  four  deep  to  receive  them ;  for  there  fell 
such  a  storm  of  fire  on  its  front,  and  both  its  flanks,  and  the  heavy  bri- 
gade charged  so  home  upon  the  men  as  they  staggered,  that  an  attempt 
to  deploy  brought  with  it  iiTctrievable  confusion,  and  all  order,  all  dis- 
cipline was  lost.  Then  was  there  seen  a  spectacle  such  as  a  British  army 
can  alone  display,  when  Wellington,  waving  his  hat,  gave  the  word  for 
the  line  to  advance.  Down  went  man  and  horse  on  the  side  of  the 
French,  while  a  wild  cry  arising,  "  Let  those  save  themselves  who  can," 
the  rout  became  universal. 

Wearied  with  their  exertions  throughout  the  day,  the  English  left  to 
the  Prussians,  who  had  now  come  up,  the  care  of  following  the  fugitives ; 
and  well  and  willingly  was  that  duty  discharged.  Little  quarter  was 
given  by  men  whose  bosoms  burned  with  the  recollections  of  a  thousand 
wrongs  wldch  those  nearest  and  deax^al  \,o  ^i)asi\si  \isA  ^n5SL'cx«5s1\  «i  that 
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all  the  roads,  for  many  miles  beyond  tlie  fifeld,  were  covered  with  slaugh- 
tered men.  Meanwhile,  Buonaparte  himself  galloped  back  to  Paris, 
where  the  utmost  dismay  prevailed.  He  spoke  of  raising  fresh  levies, 
but  was  answered  with  questions  as  to  the  state  of  the  army  which  he 
had  led  to  slaughter;  till  finding  that  his  hour  was  come,  he  again 
abdicated,  and  thought  only  of  providing  for  his  own  personal  safety. 
He  fled  to  the  coast,  and  having  there  surrendered  to  Captain  Maitland, 
who  commanded  the  JSellerophon,  an  English  ship  of  war,  he  was  by 
him  conveyed,  as  a  sort  of  state  prisoner,  to  Plymouth.  He  was  not 
permitted  to  plant  a  foot  on  the  English  shore ;  but  being  transported 
to  St.  Helena,  a  rocky  island  in  the  middle  of  the  southern  Atlantic,  he 
there,  though  surrounded  ^vith  all  the  comforts  which  were  consistent 
with  a  due  regard  to  his  safe  keeping,  dragged  out  some  years  of  misery. 
Disappointed  ambition — it  may  be  remorse  for  the  crimes  of  other 
days — soured  his  temper,  and  preyed  upon  his  vitals ;  and  he  died  at  last 
on  the  5  th  of  May,  1821,  of  a  disease  to  which  his  family  was  liable — 
a  cancer  in  the  stomach. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  hostile  disposition 
of  the  French  people.  Prom  the  scene  of  his  glory  up  to  the  gates  of 
Paris,  the  march  of  Wellington  was  a  triumphal  procession ;  and  he 
reached  the  devoted  capital  just  in  time  to  save  it  from  the  destruction 
with  which,  by  Blucher  and  his  indignant  soldiers,  it  was  threatened. 
Still,  though  Paris  was  spared,  the  allies  justly  determined  that  the 
French  should  at  length  be  taught  to  feel  that  they  were  conquered. 
All  the  plunder  which  Buonaparte,  as  fii*st  consul,  and  other  leaders  of 
corps,  had  carried  off  from  other  lands,  was  resumed ;  while  Prance 
itself  was  held  down  during  three  years,  under  the  military  occupation 
of  its  principal  cities  and  fortresses,  by  divisions  from  the  allied  army. 
Nor  could  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  however  he  niight  regret,  object  to 
these  an^angements.  He  was  brought  back  to  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors, under  shelter  of  foreign  bayonets — ^nor  would  it  have  been  wise  to 
withdraw  these  tiU  his  own  prudent  and  conciliatory  behaviour  had  en- 
sured, or  seemed  to  ensure,  to  him  and  his  family,  the  willing  allegiance 
of  the  French  people. 

From  this  period,  up  to  the  year  1820,  the  history  of  England  turns 
chiefly  upon  matters  of  which  a  brief  recapitulation  only  is  necessary. 
Abroad  there  was  peace  with  all  the  world,  interrupted  only  for  a  mo- 
ment in  1816,  when  an  expedition  was  sent  out  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Lord  Exmouth,  to  compel  a  restoration  of  his  Christian  captives 
by  the  dey  of  Algiers.  It  was  completely  successful ;  for,  after  a  furious 
cannonade,  in  which  the  fleet  suffered  severely,  but  which,  beating  the 
works  of  the  barbarians  into  ruins,  spread  dismay  through  the  place,  the 
dey  submitted  ;  and  the  British  consul,  who  had  been  cast  into  prison, 
with  numbers  of  unhappy  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  nations,  were 
restored  to  freedom  and  their  homes.  At  home,  on  the  other  hand^  tketft 
were  events  from  time  to  time  occuning,  w\ac^ieo\3\^\iQ\.l8SL^1  ^^^s&ea.^ 
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uneasy  feelings  in  every  patriotic  breast.  In  the  first  place,  the  return 
of  peace  brought  not  with  it  that  immediate  relief  from  taxation,  which 
the  people  had  taught  themselves  to  expect.  A  prodigious  load  of  debt 
had  been  accumulated :  and  though  necessary,  at  least  in  part,  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  nation,  men  forgot,  now  that  the  danger  was  past, 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  had  been  contracted.  A  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination and  hostility  to  the  laws,  and  their  administrators,  displayed 
itself;  seditious  meetings  became  frequent  at  various  places;  mob- 
orators  arose,  who  led  the  deluded  populace  into  danger  by  their  inflam- 
matory harangues  ;  and  the  Prince  Regent  himself,  when  returning  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  was  on  oi^  occasion  saluted  with  hisses,  and  evea 
with  stones.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  ministers  were  twice 
driven  to  the  painful  necessity  of  soliciting  and  obtaining  a  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  while  one  Watson,  an  apothecary,  Mrith  several 
others,  was  put  upon  his  trial,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Three  men, 
likewise,  by  name  Brandeth,  Turner,  and  Ludlam,  were  tried,  convicted, 
and  executed,  as  exciters  of  rebellion ;  and  in  Scotland,  a  very  question- 
able spirit  prevailed. 

Nor  were  other,  and  what  may  be  termed  more  domestic,  causes  of 
sorrow  wanting.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  1816,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the 
only  daughter  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  of  course  heiress  presumptive 
to  the  throne,  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saie 
Coburg,  who  had  accompanied  the  allied  sovereigns  to  England,  and 
won  the  young  lady's  affections.  A  match  more  full  of  promise  both  to 
the  nation  and  the  individual  had  never  been  contracted  by  one  in  her 
elevated  sphere  of  life ;  for  the  princess  was  happy  in  her  family  circle, 
while  the  many  virtues  both  of  her  head  and  heart  seemed  to  assure 
England  of  a  wise  ruler,  whenever  it  should  seem  expedient  in  the  eyes 
of  Providence  to  remove  her  grandfather  and  father.  But  these  high 
hopes  were  not  destined  to  receive  their  accomplishment.  To  the  in- 
expressible sorrow  of  the  whole  nation,  the  princess  died  in  childbed, 
on  the  6  th  of  November,  1817.  Yet  this  was  but  the  beginning  of 
sorrows.  On  the  17th  of  November,  1818,  Queen  Charlotte  expired  at 
Kew,  amid  the  profound  regrets  of  the  court  and  people;  while  not 
long  afterwards  the  duke  of  Kent,  leaving  behind  him  one  daughter 
(her  present  Majesty),  likewise  breathed  his  last.  His  death  occurred 
at  Sidmouth  in  Devonshire,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1820,  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age. 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  the  Continent,  though  it  gave  no  cause  for 
serious  alarm,  was  felt  by  the  British  government  to  be  such  as  would 
not  allow  of  any  imprudent  reduction  of  the  military  establishments  of 
the  country.  France,  though  ostensibly  tranquil,  was  ill  at  ease  under 
Louis ;  and  Spain  soon  became  the  arena  of  a  revolution.  There  were 
two  parties  in  that  country  which  struggled  for  ascendancy  :  the  liberals, 
composed  chiefly  of  the  mercantile  orders,  lawyers,  and  men  who  had 
played  a  conspicuous  pari  m  l\ie  \vx\i\»a  (i\avci%  \Jafc  ^3a^fc  N««t^  wsid  the 
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absolutists,  comprising  all  tlie  other  classes,  namely,  the  nobles,  the 
clergy,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  liberals,  having  gained 
the  array,  or  rather  a  portion  of  it,  effected  a  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment, which  rendered  the  king  nothing  more  than  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  cortes,  or  popular  assembly.  Now,  though  Ferdinand  had  un- 
questionably deceived  his  subjects,  by  promising  to  them  a  constitution 
which  he  never  gave,  the  manner  in  which  this  change  was  effected, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried,  excited  great  alarm  throughout 
Europe.  Kngland  very  wisely  held  aloof;  but  France,  awakened  to 
a  dread  of  the  probable  consequences,  as  they  would  affect  herself, 
moved  an  army,  under  the  duke  d'Angoul^me,  across  the  frontier ;  uor 
did  it  appear  from  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Spanish  people,  that 
any  umbrage  was  taken  at  this  violation  of  their  territory.  Not  a  man 
took  up  arms  to  oppose  him  ;  many  partisans  joined  his  standard ;  and 
the  resistance  of  the  regular  troops,  which  the  cortes  canied  with  them, 
was  easily  overcome.  After  a  triumphant  march  to  Cadiz,  whither  the 
liberals  had  betaken  themselves,  the  duke  d'Angoul^me  closed  his  cam- 
paign with  the  cnj)ture  of  one  of  the  outworks,  and  the  liberation, 
unfettered  by  conditions,  of  the  captive  king.  Ferdinand  reascended 
his  absolute  throne ;  and  the  heads  of  the  insurrection  being  driven 
into  banishment,  the  repose  of  Europe  suffered  no  interruption. 

Such  was  the  general  aspect  of  affairs,  when  George  the  Third,  with- 
out having  once  awakened  from  his  melancholy  delusion,  sickened  and 
died.  Old  as  he  was,  and  lost  as  he  had  long  been  both  to  the  gaze  and 
the  notice  of  his  subjects,  his  decease  was  mourned  as  a  severe  national 
calamity.  For  whether  he  be  regarded  in  his  public  or  in  his  private 
capacity,  whether  he  be  tried  as  a  prince  or  as  a  man,  a  more  upright 
character  has  never  moved  in  any  circle  of  society.  Profoundly,  yet 
unaffectedly,  religious,  pure  in  his  own  morals,  and  careful  to  set  an 
example  of  purity  to  those  around  him,  George  the  Third  was  the  best 
father  and  the  best  husband  in  his  own  dominions ;  while  as  a  king,  no 
man  knew  better  than  he  the  genuine  principles  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, nor  was  any  more  willing  to  sacrifice  life  itself  in  maintaining  them. 
To  the  public  and  private  virtues  of  George  the  Third,  indeed,  Great 
Britain  owes,  under  God,  at  least  a  temporary  escape  from  the  conta- 
mination of  doctrines  beneath  which  other  thrones  fell.  This  excellent 
monarch  had  attained  to  the  great  age  of  nearly  eighty-two,  and 
swayed  the  sceptre  upwards  of  fifty-nine  years,  when  he  was  gathered 
to  lus  fathers. 
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GEORGE  IV.     1820,  January  29—1830.  June  26. 


1820  The  duke  de  Herri,  ncjAiew  of  the  king  of 
Franc"C,  a^!^as^inate(l  at  Paris,  Feb.  13. 

The    Csito-slrcet     consjiirators    arrested, 

Feb.  2:{ ;  fivo  of  tb.em  cxec'ute<l.  May  1. 

Benjamin  W(:st.  tlie  jiainter,  died,  March 

11  ;  born  in  America  in  17:i8. 

Henry  (Jrattan,  an  Irish  statesman,  died; 

May  It;  born  174*5. 
— —  Sir  Joseph   Bunks   died,  June  19;   bom 

174;?. 
——  Revolution    in   the   kingdom   of  Naples, 
bcgim  July  2 ;  a  representative  constitu- 
tion promised  by  tlio  king,  July  6;  his 
departure  for  Layb^wh,  Dec.  13. 

Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  Queen 

Caroline    brought    into    the    House   of 
Lords,  July  5 ;  abandoned,  Nov.  10. 

Revolution  in  Portugal,  begun  Aug.  24. 

The  Con.'?ress  of  Troppau  (in  Bohemia) 

between  the  emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  opened,  Oct.  20;  declaration 
a;;ain8t  the  revolution  at  Naples  issued, 
Dec.  8 ;  congress  broken  up,  Dec.  17. 
1821  Revolution  in  Brazil,  begim  Jan.  1 ;  con- 
stitution proclaimed  by  the  king,  Feb. 
20. 
— —  The  Congress  of  Laybach,  between  the 
emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the 
king  of  Prussia,  opened,  Jan.  8;  broken 
up.  May  6. 

First  Session  of  the  Cortes  of  Portugal 

opened,  Jan.  20;  the   king  returned  to 
Lisbon  from  Brazil,  July  4. 

An    insurrection    among    the    Christian 

subjects  of  the  Porte  in  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  broke  out,  March  6. 
—  Breaking  out  of  the  Piedmontcse  revolu- 
tion, March  10 ;  abdication  of  the  king, 
Victor  Emanuel,  in  favour  of  his  absent 
brother,  Charles  Felix,  March  13 ;  the 
constitution  of  Spain  sworn  to  by  the 
regent,  March  It;  march  of  the  Austri- 
ans  into  Piedmont,  April  7;  their  entry 
into  Turin,  April  10. 
— —  Greek  revolution  begun,  March  25;  the 
Greek  Patriarch  at  Constantinople  put  to 
death,  April  23. 

Napoleon  Buonapai*to  died  at  St.  Helena, 

May  5 ;  bom  1709. 

Captain  E.  Parry  sailed  ft*om  the  Nore, 

May  8,  on  his  second  voyage  in  search  of 
a  north-west  passage ;  strove  unsuccess- 
fully to  find  an  opening  to  the  west  in 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  returned  to  Shetland, 
Oct.  10,. 1823. 

The  king  crowned  at  Westminster,  July 

19. 

Queen  Caroline  died,  Aug.  7;  bora  May 

17, 1708. 
The  king  embarked  at  Holyhead  for  Ire- 
land, Aug.  8,  entered  Dublin  Aixg.  17", 
embarked  at  Dunleary,  on  return,  Sevt, 

Kntry  of  tJje  Austrians  into  th«  <niy 

Nuplea,  Aug,  24. 


1821  The    king    embarked   at   Ranugate  for 

Hanover,  Sept.  21;  entered  the  cantil 
of  that  kingdom,  Oct.  11;  retained  to 
London,  Nov.  8. 

John  Rennie,  an  eminent  engiiMer,  died, 

Oct.  4;  bora  1758. 

1822  The  Greeks  declare  themaelves  indep^n^ 

ent,  Jan.  1. 

Dr.  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  the  traveller, 

died,  March  9 ;  bom  1769. 

Act  for  the  encouragement  of  navlgatioa 

and  commerce  by  regulating  tiie  im- 
portation  of  goods  and  merchandise,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  oomitries  or  places 
Arom  whence,  and  the  ships  in  which, 
such  importation  shall  be  made  (being 
the  New  Navigation  Act),  passed  Jane 
24. 

The   kiiuf  embarked   at    Greenwich  for 

Scotland,  Aug.  11;  entered  Edinbargli, 
Aug.  15 ;  embarked  at  Loith,  on  return, 
Aug.  29;  landed  at  Greenwich,  Sept.  1. 

Marquis  of  Londonderry,  foreign  secretary, 

died  by  suicide,  Aug.  12;  born  June  iA, 
1769. 

Sir  William  Herschel,   the    astronomer, 

died,  Aug.  23;  bora  17S8. 

Mr.  Canning  appointed  foreign  secretary, 

Sept.  16. 

New  constitution  of  Portugal  sworn  to 

by  the  king,  Oct.  1. 

Brazil  declared  independent,  Oct.  12 ;  the 

prince  regent  crowned  etnperor,  Dea  1. 

Antonio  Oanova,  the  sculptor,  died,  Oct. 

13;  bora  1757. 
1823  John  Julius  Angerstcin  (whose  pictures 
were  purchased  for  the  foundation  of  a 
National  Gallery),  died,  Jan.  22;   bora 
1735. 

Dr.     Edward    Jenner,    who     introduced 

vaccination,  died  at  Berkeley,  Jan.  20; 
born  1749. 

Dr.  Cljarles-  Hutton  died,  Jan.  27 ;  bora 

Aug.  14, 1737. 

Entry  of  a  French  army  into  Spain,  April 

7;  into  Madrid,  May  2?. 

Lazare  Nicholas  Marguerite  Camot,  the 

French     mathematician    and    engineer, 
died,  Aug.  2 ;  bora  1753. 

Robert  Bloomfleld,  the  poet,   died,  Aug. 

19;  bom  1766. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain, 

from  March  7,  1820,  abolished  by  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  Oct.  1. 
Final  evacuation  of  Piedmont  by  the  Aus- 
trians, Oct.  81. 

Thomas,   Lord  Erskine,  died.  Nor.  17; 

bom  1750. 

Giovanni  Belzoni  died  at  Gato,  in  the 

African    kingdom    of    Benin,    Dec.   S, 
having  travelled  thither  that  year  fh}m 
"E.Tvv^scaCi  Ycv  \^  «i(\«n!i\k\.  la  reach  Tim* 
\i>\<A,oo*,  Yv<i  ■<«»,*.  \vcvTcv  ^"^^^Ma^ 
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formed  a  mission  to  Ashantee,  for  the 
African  Company  in  1817,  died,  Jan.  10, 
at  tlie  moutii  of  tlie  Gambia,  on  an  expe- 
dition to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa  j 
born  1790. 

1824  Eugene    Beanhamoifl,    viceroy  of    Italy 

under  Napoleon,  died.  Feb.  21:  t>oi-ii 
1780. 
•^—  War  declared  bv  the  governor-general  of 
India  against  the  Birmans,  March  5 ;  the 
city  of  Rangoon  captured  by  the  British, 
May  11. 

—  George   Gordon,    Lord    Byron,   died    at 

Missolonghi,  in  Greece,  April  19;  bom 
1780. 

— —  Captain  E.  Parry  sailed.  May  19,  on  his 
third  voyage  in  search  of  a  north-west 
passage;  strove  unsuccessfully  to  pene- 
trate to  the  west,  through  Prince  Ke- 
gent's  Inlet,  an  opening  to  the  south  in 
narrow's  Strait;  and  returned  to  Peter- 
head, Sept.  12,  1825. 

— —  Decree  issued  by  John  VI.  of  Portugal, 
restoring  the  ancient  constitution,  June 

^—  Louis  XVIII.  of  France  died,  Sept.  16; 
born  1755. 

1825  Intended  recognition  by  Great  Britain  of 

the  independence  of  the  Spanish  Ame- 
rican Republics  announced  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning, Jan.  9. 

—  Captain   James   Franklin   left   England, 

Feb.,  on  his  second  expedition ;  explored 
the  northern  coast  of  America,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  to  the  westward 
874  miles,  as  fiir  as  Cape  Beechey,  while 
I>r.  John  Richardson,  the  surgeon  and 
naturalist  to  the  expedition,  explored  it 
from  the  same  point  to  the  eastward  902 
miles,  aa  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Copper- 
mine river ;  returned  Sept.  1827. 

First  stone  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  laid, 

March  2. 

Dr.  Samuel  Parr  died,  March  26:  bom 

1747. 

Henry  Fusel!  (or  Fucssli),  the   painter, 

died,  April  16 ;  born  1741. 
— —  Captain  Frederic  William  Beechey  sailed 
from  England,  May   19,    to   co-operate, 
through  Behring's  Straits,  with  Captain 
J.  Fnmklin  on  his  second  expedition,  and 


after  a  voyage  of  73,000  miles,  in  which 
he  surveyed  the  north-v/est  coast  of  Amo 
rica,  from  Point  Rodney,  lat.  64°  85',  to 
Point  Barrow,  lat.  71"  hi'  50",  long.  15C« 
2U'  W.  (126  miles  E.  of  Icy  Cape  and  146 
miles  W\  of  Cape  Beechey),  returned  to 
England,  Sept.  8, 1828. 

1823  Alexander  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  died  at 
Taganrog,  Dec.  1 ;  born  1777. 

The  Birmans  defeated  near  Prome,  Dec  1, 

2,5. 

1826  Treaty  of  peace  between  the  East  India 

Company  and  the   Birmans,  signed  at 

Yandaboo,  Feb.  24. 

John  VI.,  of  Portugal,  died,  March  10. 

Reginald     Heber,    bishop     of    Calcutta, 

died,  April  8 ;  bora  1788. 
A  constitutional  charter  enacted  for  Por- 
tugal, and  promulgated  by  Don  Pedro 

IV.,  April  29;  his  abdication  in  favour 

of  his  daughter  Donna  Maria^  May  2. 
Insurrection  of  the  Janissaries  at   Con- 

stantinople,   in  the  night,  June  14-15; 

decree  for  their  abolition,  June  16. 
John  Flaxman,  the  sculptor,  died,  Dec.  8  j 

bom  1755. 
Departure  of  British  troops  for  Portugal, 

Dec.  17. 
The  city  of  Bhortpore,  in  Central  India, 

besieged  by  the  British,  Dec.  23;  taken 

by  storm,  Jan.  18, 1827. 
Biela'g  comet  discovered;   it  returns  at 

intervals  of  six  years  and  thirty-eight 

1827  H.  R.  H.  Frederic,  duke  of  York,  died, 

Jan.  5 :  bom  Aug.  16, 176S. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  appointed  com- 

mander-in-chief,  Jan.  22. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  disabled  by  a  para- 
lytic stroke,  Feb.  17. 

Pierre  Simon,  marquis  de  la  Place,  the 

French  astronomer,  died,  March  6;  bora 
1749. 

Captain  Edward  Parry  sailed,  March  25, 

on  an  attempt  to  reach  the  north-pole; 
journeyed  on  the  ice  in  the  Arctic  Sea, 
as  far  as  lat.  82°  45'  15",  and  returned, 
Sept.  29. 

Mr.  Canning  appointed  first  lord  of  the 

treasunr,  April  10;  resignation  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  and  others,  April  11. 


'THE  death  of  George  the  Third  no  sooner  became  known,  than  the 
^  prince  regent,  now  George  the  Fourth,  was  proclaimed  king.  Having 
long  exercised  the  functions  of  royalty,  his  assumption  of  the  regal  title 
produced  no  change  in  the  habits  of  this  prince ;  yet  he  mounted  the 
throne  at  a  season  of  more  than  common  peril,  both  as  affected  the 
general  condition  of  the  continent,  and  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the 
British  people.  Perhaps  at  no  previous  period  in  the  history  of  England 
was  distress,  particularly  among  the  agriculturists,  more  prevalent ;  and 
distress,  in  a  free  country,  and  among  reasoning  people,  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce disaffection.  Scarcely,  therefore,  was  the  new  monarch  recovered 
from  a  serious  illness,  which  attacked  him  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  than  plots  and  intrigues  were  got  up  in  various  quarters,  all  of 
them  more  or  less  alarming.  One  of  these,  which  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  the  assassination  of  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  >N\sfc\^  ^iwi^ 
should  be  assembled  at  the  house  of  Lord  llsino>N\iN,VvA  y^<^^^^'^^'^^ 
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far,  that  the  very  day  and  hour  was  fixed  for  carrying  tlie  designs  of  the 
traitors  into  execution.  But  there  is  a  controlling  Power  which  seldom 
permits  plans  so  hideous  to  be  accomplished ;  and  in  this  instance,  the 
conspirators  were  betrayed  by  one  of  tiieir  own  body.  They  were  seized 
in  their  own  den,  a  kind  of  hay-loft,  in  Cato-street,  in  the  parish  of 
Mary-le-bone ;  and  bemg  tried  and  convicted,  five  of  them  were  executed 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  several  others  transported. 

Scarcely  had  the  excitement  consequent  on  this  discovery  worn  off, 
when  a  circumstance  occurred  in  Scotland,  which,  though  trifling  in 
itself,  and  productive  of  no  serious  consequences,  threaten^  at  one  mo- 
ment to  be  of  fatal  example.  The  operative  manufacturers  in  and  about 
Glasgow,  with  many  of  the  lower  orders  elsewhere,  were  all  deeply  in- 
fected with  the  spirit  of  republicanism ;  and  arrangements  were  made 
among  them  for  a  general  rising,  and  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  About 
five-and-thirty  fimatics  alone  took  the  field.  These  were  easily  over- 
powered, after  a  skinnish  at  Bonnymuir  with  a  few  dragoons  and  yeo- 
manry ;  and  their  leaders  being  executed,  the  remainder  pleaded  guilty, 
and  were  sent  into  banishment.  Nor  was  the  state  of  things  more  tran- 
quil about  Huddersfield,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere.  The  whole  popu- 
lation seemed  ripe  for  mischief,  which  was  stifled  only  by  the  presence 
of  large  bodies  of  troops  amongst  them,  and  the  praiseworthy  exertions 
of  the  gentlemen  and  the  yeomanry. 

With  the  public  muid  at  home  in  this  unsatisfactory  condition,  no 
little  uneasiness  was  produced  by  witnessing  the  busy  working  of  similar 
principles  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent ;  for  the  attempted  revolution  in 
Spain  was  not  put  down  tiQ  after  the  infection  had  spread  to  Portugal, 
■  to  Naples,  and  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Grermauy,  where  constitu- 
tions were  demanded  by  men  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  in  many 
instances  obtained.  Still  England,  acting  on  the  soimdest  of  all  public 
principles — ^that  of  non-interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations — 
made  no  movement  either  in  defence  or  in  reprobation  of  such  proceed- 
ings. Satisfied  to  secure  the  blessings  of  a  free  government  at  home,  the 
ministers  wisely  left  the  continental  nations  to  settle  their  own  disputes 
among  themselves ;  and  thus  husbanded  resources  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  They  reduced  taxes  gradually, 
but  to  a  large  amount ;  they  strove  to  open  out  new  channels  of  com- 
merce ;  and  while  steadily  opi^osing  themselves  to  theoretical  changes, 
they  evinced  every  disposition  to  remove  real  abuses. 

The  years  1821  and  1822  were  distinguished  by  one  or  two  events, 
prominent  among  which  were  the  king's  visits  to  Ireland,  to  Hanover, 
and  to  Scotland ;  from  each  of  which  his  majesty  derived  much  personal 
gratification,  as  his  presence  diffused  among  men,  unaccustomed  for  many 
generations  to  the  pomp  and  parade  of  courts,  universal  delight.  In  Lie- 
land  and  Scotland  in  particular,  a  marked  change  seemed  to  be  effected 
in  the  sentiments  even  oi  t\\e  \cww  ot^<ew».  disaffection  entirely  died 
out;  and  a  strong  feelingo^  Vo^^-At^  ?>Y^>m^A\^m\y&^tnRsoi.   ^>c&.^\jqw- 
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ever  acceptable  to  the  king  tliis  result  miglit  be,  and  liowever  satisfactoiy 
to  the  best  friends  of  the  constitution,  the  joy  of  both  was  sensibly 
diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  melancholy  death  of  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  honest  statesmen  that  ever  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
politics  of  Europe.  The  marquess  of  Londonderry,  who  had  so  long  and 
BO  ably  acted  as  foreign  secretary,  destroyed  himself  at  Foot's  Cray,  in 
Kent.  For  some  weeks  prior  to  the  completion  of  that  sad  purpose, 
he  had  evinced  symptoms  of  great  restlessness ;  indeed,  so  palpable  was 
the  state  of  his  mind  that  the  king  himself  observed  it,  and  persuaded 
him  to  relinquish  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  a  congress,  which  was 
about  to  be  held  at  Vienna.  Care  also  was  taken  to  remove  frbm  him, 
as  much  as  possible,  every  instrument  of  destruction.  Yet,  with  the 
cunning  which  often  accompanies  the  progress  of  a  diseased  imagina- 
tion, he  contrived  to  conceal  about  his  person  the  weapon,  a  penknife, 
with  which,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1822,  he  perpetrated  the  rash  act. 
His  remains  were  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey,  between  the  graves  of 
Pitt  and  Fox ;  and  although  a  brutalized  mob  shouted  when  the  coffin 
was  removed  from  the  bier,  the  lamentations  of  all  who  admired  hia 
firmness,  and  remembered  the  services  he  had  done  to  his  country, 
followed  him  to  his  place  of  rest. 

For  some  time  prior  to  Lord  Londonderry's  decease,  an  earnest  desire 
of  change  had  begun  to  evince  itself  both  within  and  without  the  walls 
of  parliament.  A  motion  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Canning,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Eoman  Catholic  peers  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though 
ultimately  defeated,  through  the  influence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  had 
been  carried  in  the  House  of  Conmions.  Lord  John  Russell,  likewise, 
had  revived  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform ;  and  his  minority, 
164,  being  much  larger  than  on  previous  occasions,  left  him  and  his 
supporters  not  without  hope.  Besides,  a  precedent  had  been  set  in  the 
disfranchisement  of  Grampound ;  a  borough  in  which  bribery  was  proved 
to  have  prevailed ;  and  the  transfer,  after  a  sharp  discussion,  on  one  pre- 
text or  another,  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  county  of  York.  These 
were  alarming  omens  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  looked  upon  the  constitu- 
tion as  already  perfect ;  being  content  to  judge  it  rather  by  its  practical 
operatjpns  than  by  any  standard  of  theoretical  excellence.  Still,  so  long 
as  Lord  Londonderry  survived,  the  spirit  of  innovation  made  little  pro- 
gress ;  for  though,  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  he  had 
ever  maintained  the  justice  of  concession,  on  all  other  points  he  was  im- 
moveable. His  successor  at  the  Foreign  Office,  Mr.  Canning,  was  a 
minister  of  a  very  different  order.  Denouncing  to  the  last  every  scheme 
for  remodelling  the  elective  system,  he  yet  supported  clianges,  each  of 
which,  after  it  had  been  effected,  rendered  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
parliamentary  reformers  more  and  more  certain.  Thus,  in  his  foreign 
policy,  he  withdrew  himself  by  degrees  from  what  was  termed  the  Holy 
Alliance.  •  He  would  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  regencY  at  M?6.^c6^vL^ 
which  was  established  under  the  duke  d' Kii^QxiX.em'b,  ^\s^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
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was  a  prisoner  in  Cadiz,  and  if  he  did  not  openly  denounce  the  efforts  of 
Austria  in  Italy,  he  gave  to  them  no  countenance.  In  like  manner,  his 
general  bearing,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  seemed  to  indicate,  not 
obscurely,  a  persuasion  that,  to  govern  a  great  country  aright,  it  was 
necessary  to  abandon  and  abolish  usages,  against  which,  whether  justly 
or  otherwise,  any  popular  prejudice  existed.  Hence  the  repeal,  in  rapid 
succession,  of  all  those  enactments  which  were  once  regarded  as  the  bul- 
warks of  English  prosperity ;  the  navigation  laws,  the  laws  against  illegal 
combinations  among  workmen,  against  the  emigration  of  artisans,  against 
the  exportation  of  machinery.  Hence,  too,  a  general  revision  of  the  com- 
mercial condition  of  the  empire ;  and  the  substitution  of  what  has  since 
been  termed  free  trade  for  the  prohibitory  system.  But  that  which  appeared 
to  give  its  crowning  glory  to  the  wisdom  of  the  new  minister,  was  his 
recognition,  in  1825,  of  the  independence  of  Spanish  South  America ;  and 
the  opening  out,  thereby,  of  fresh  channels  for  the  outlay  of  British  capi- 
tal, and  what  was  not  less  important,  the  display  of  British  enterprise. 
While  this  course  of  policy,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  was  pursued, 
and  every  session  brought  with  it  an  increased  reduction  of  taxes,  as  well 
as  the  abolition  of  various  offices  under  the  crown,  Great  Britain  ap- 
peared, in  the  eyes  of  men  in  general,  to  enjoy  the  most  extraordinaiy 
degree  of  prosperity.  It  is  true  that  her  Indian  possessions  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  war ;  for  the  rajah  of  Bhurtpore  had  raised  his 
standard ;  and  the  Burmese,  a  nation  which  had  long  encroached  upon 
the  Company's  territories,  were  in  open  hostility.  But  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Company  were  felt  to  be  more  than  adequate  to  the 
occasion ;  and  no  one  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  the  result.  Yet  were  the 
seeds  of  confusion,  as  well  in  the  commercial  as  in  the  political  world, 
sown ;  and  every  hour  brought  them  nearer  and  nearer  to  maturity.  A 
large  reduction  in  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  combined  with  the 
failure  of  many  branches  of  home  manufacture  (the  necessary  result  of 
the  opening  of  the  British  market  to  foreign  traders),  induced  monied 
men  to  embark  their  capitals  in  speculations  scarcely  less  wild  than 
those  of  which  the  issue  had  proved  so  ruinous  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  First ;  and  an  excessive  desire  to  allay  party  spirit  led  to  measures 
of  misplaced  conciliation,  which,  without  gaining  over  one  recruit  from 
the  ranks  of  the  disaffected,  cast  a  damp  upon  the  zeal  of  those  by  whom 
their  designs  might  have  been  counteracted.  This  was  especially  the 
case  in  Ireland,  where  the  policy  so  long,  perhaps  so  unwisely,  pursued, 
was  abandoned,  with  a  degree  of  precipitation  which  could  not  fail  of 
leading  to  the  worst  results.  Instead  of  encouraging  the  Protestant  or 
Orange  faction,  in  whom  all  power  had  hitherto  been  vested,  the  govern- 
ment gave,  or  seemed  to  give,  its  exclusive  countenance  to  the  Papists. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  factious,  attributing  the  circumstance  to 
weakness,  not  to  humanity,  became  ddly  more  and  more  audacious  in 
their  proceedings,  till  at  length  a  club,  calling  itself  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciiition,  was  fonned,  whose  avoweOi  o\y^^c\.  ^^  \.^  W^\s^^^  ^Jaa  "^^vtAah 
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government  a  concession,  first  of  the  Konaan  Catholic  claims,  and  even- 
tually, of  everything  which  the  members  believed  to  be  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  Ireland. 

Many  and  grievous  were  the  blunders  which  the  local  government 
committed,  while  seeking  by  such  means  to  overcome  deep-rooted  pre- 
judices; nor  were  the  proceedings  of  the  British  legislature  mai'ked 
by  greater  wisdom.  Laws  were  enacted  for  the  suppression  of  illegal 
societies,  which  the  Catholic  Association,  by  a  mere  change  of  names, 
managed  to  evade ;  while  an  acknowledged  diversity  of  opinion  in  the 
cabinet  itself,  on  the  subject  of  Koman  Catholic  emancipation,  en- 
couraged the  advocates  of  that  measure  to  renew  their  efforts  from  year 
to  year.  In  1 825,  the  Kelief  Bill  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  so  great  a  majority  that,  but  for  the  firmness  of  the  duke  of  York, 
the  Lords  themselves  might  have  been  induced  to  yield.  But  his  royal 
highness  expressed  himself  so  wannly,  and  made  such  pointed  allusions 
to  the  feelings  of  the  sovereign,  that  the  fiiends  of  Protestant- ascendancy 
gathered  courage ;  and  the  bill  was  thrown  out  with  a  decision  which 
served,  for  a  while,  to  damp  the  ardour  of  its  advocates. 

Such  was  the  general  aspect  of  affairs  up  to  the  close  of  1825.  That 
the  system  of  change  had  begun,  all  men  felt ;  but,  as  yet,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  constitution  were  unimpaired ;  and  the  clamour 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  however  loud,  made  no  impression,  so  long 
as  the  coimtry  continued  prosperous,  and  the  House  of  Lords  firm. 
But  at  this  very  moment,  when  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  were  most 
vehement  in  their  predictions  of  good  days  to  come.  Providence  was 
working  out  its  own  ends ;  and  a  cloud  which  had  long  hung  over  a 
thoughtless  nation,  burst  with  extraordinary  violence.  The  baseless 
speculations  into  which  the  trading  community  had  rushed,  produced 
their  natural  results.  Bankers  failed;  merchants  became  insolvent; 
there  was  no  longer  employment  for  the  artisan,  nor  other  than  parish 
pay  for  the  agricultural  labourer.  A  sudden  return  to  cash  payments, 
moreover,  by  the  threatened  withdrawal  from  circulation,  after  1829,  of 
one-pound  notes,  gave  a  check  to  credit,  such  as  it  could  not  over- 
come. The  consequences  were,  a  panic  in  all  circles,  which  served  only 
to  aggravate  the  evil,  and  a  universal  cry  of  distress  which  echoed  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Never,  indeed,  since  the  breaking 
down  of  the  famous  South  Sea  scheme,  had  England  witnessed  scenes  so 
melancholy ;  of  which  the  immediate  effects  were  a  kind  of  rebellion  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  which  was  not  suppressed  without  bloodshed. 

A  period  of  distress  is,  in  England  and  iu  Ireland,  peculiarly  favour- 
able for  the  agitation  of  pohtical  questions ;  'and  on  the  present  occasion, 
neitlier  was  Lord  John  Kussell  in  the  House  of  Commons  unmindful  of 
the  cause  of  parliamentary  refonn,  nor  !Mr.  O'Connell.  inattentive  to  the 
claims  of  the  Eoman  Catholics.  Parliamentary  reform,  however,  had 
made  no  converts  since  tne  question  was  last  mooted ;  and  Mr.  O'GowaeJsL 
found  himself  unable  to  bring  his  case  \idate  ^Txi\^\25a£?c&.  ^sN*  "^Sii^.   "^v^ 
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if,  ill  (loinestic  politics,  men's  attention  was  chiefly  oonfiiied  to  the  dis- 
covery of  palliatives  for  the  evils  whidi  pressed  upon  them,  the  foreign 
relations  of  Great  Ikitain  became,  in  1826,  more  than  usually  mterestmg. 

The  king  of  Portugal,  Don  John  the  Sixth,  after  a  lengthened  sojourn 
in  the  Brazils,  returned  to  Europe ;  leaving  his  eldest  8on»  Don  Pedio, 
his  lieutenant  and  representative  in  the  colonial  capital.  He  was  not 
long  departed,  ere  the  Brazilians  began  to  revolt ;  and  Pedro,  who  had 
voluntarily  given  the  most  solemn  pledges  to  the  contrary,  all  at  onoe 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  Under  the  mediation  d 
England,  Don  John  consented  to  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms; 
and  Pe(bt),  renouncing  all  claim  upon  the  Portuguese  throne--£rom 
which,  indeed,  the  fundamental  laws  of  both  countries  now  excluded 
him — ^took  rank  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth  as  emperor  of  Brazil 

In  process  of  tune  Don  John  di^,  leaving,  besides  Pedro,  a  son,  Don 
Miguel,  and  two  daughters.  Miguel,  however,  was  at  this  time  in  a 
sort  of  honourable  exile  at  Vienna,  whither  his  father,  in  consequence 
of  an  attempt  at  rebellion,  had  sent  him;  and  hence,  whatever  his 
natural  rights  might  be,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  assert  them.  Pedro, 
therefore,  acting  as  if  the  sceptre  had  passed  into  his  own  hands,  did  not, 
indeed,  pretend  to  wield  it — ^because  his  Brazilians  made  him  aware 
that  they  would  have  no  European  prince  to  rule  over  them — ^but  he 
transferred  it  to  his  daughter,  an  infant  of  seven  years  old,  and  caused 
her  to  be  proclaimed  in  Lisbon,  as  Queen  Maria  Isabella  the  First.  The 
better  to  reconcile  the  Portuguese  to  their  young  sovereign,  he  drew  up 
and  conferred  upon  them  a  charter ;  and  appointing  a  regency,  from 
which  both  his  mother  and  brother  were  excluded,  he  flattered  himself 
that  his  task  was  done.  But  Don  Pedro  mistook  the  tempers  both  ot 
his  brother  Miguel  and  of  the  Portuguese  people.  The  former  was 
immediately  proclaimed  king  by  a  large  portion  of  the  army,  and  ac- 
cepted as  such  by  the  rural  population ;  between  whom  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  great  towns,  a  civil  war  began,  not,  as  was  believed,  without 
the  sanction  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain. 

^Vith  a  haste  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account,  the  English  govern- 
ment had  acknowledged  the  title  of  Donna  Maria,  and  accredited  a 
minister  at  the  com-t  of  Lisbon,  They  could  not,  therefore,  when 
appealed  to  on  terms  of  the  ancient  alliance,  refuse  to  interfere  between 
the  young  sovereign  and  her  foreign  enemies ;  and  as  there  was  assem- 
bled on  the  frontier  a  large  body  of  Spanish  troops,  Mr.  Canning  deter- 
mined to  overawe  them  by  landing  a  British  army  in  Portugal.  But 
no  opportmiity  presented  itself  of  bringing  that  corps  into  play.  The 
Spaniards  were  not  willing  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Em'ope — the  Portu- 
guese constitutionalists,  deriving  much  strength  from  the  presence  of  the 
allies,  defeated  the  Miguelites ;  and,  Miguel  himself  having  sworn  to  the 
constitution,  the  tro()])s  were  withdrawn.  Thus  ended,  as  it  began,  an 
enterprise  which  excited  a  momentary  enthusiasm  in  all  circles,  but 
can  be  regarded  merely  aa  a  tusYl  axiii  \3kS^^aa  ^^^^  ^'l  ^s^isis^ar^  ^tteo^th, 
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calculated  to  effect  nothing  except  a  needless  expenditure  of  public 
money. 

Besides  the  expedition  to  Portugal,  the  year  1826  was  memorable  for 
the  capture  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Bhurtpore,  in  the  East  Indies ;  and 
the  conclusion,  on  advantageous  terms,  of  peace  with  the  Burmese. 
The  year  following  brought  with  it  somewhat  brighter  prospects  to  the 
commercial  world,  though  in  other  respects  it  was  rife  with  national 
misfortimes.  On  the  5th  January,  1827,  died  Frederic,  duke  of  York — ^a 
prince,  who  to  his  father's  simplicity,  yet  firmness  of  character,  added  all 
his  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  his  country — ^who  by  his  devotion 
to  its  interests  had  made  the  army  what  it  is,  and  to  whom  the  estab- 
lished church  looked  as  to  her  best  protector.  His  loss,  however,  griev- 
ous as  it  was,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  so  keenly  felt,  at  least 
at  the  moment,  as  the  political  decease,  within  six  weeks  afterwards,  of 
the  earl  of  Liverpool.  Though  not  gifted  by  nature  with  talents  of  the 
liighest  order.  Lord  Liverpool  had  during  so  many  years,  and  amid 
difficulties  so  complicated,  kept  the  vessel  of  the  state  afloat,  that  the 
paralytic  affection  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  further  application 
to  business,  struck  dismay  into  many  bosoms.  Nor  were  they  who 
dreaded  the  consequence  of  his  removal  without  just  ground  of  appre- 
hension. After  a  more  than  usually  alarming  pause,  Mr.  Canning  was 
declared  his  successor  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Immediately,  the 
carl  of  Eldon,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Peel,  and  others  of  the 
administration,  in  whom  the  Tory  portion  of  the  community  reposed 
their  chief  confidence,  gave  in  their  resignations ;  and  the  new  premier, 
who  had  long  been  suspected  of  maintaining  a  secret  understanding  with 
the  Whigs,  hastened  to  supply  their  places  with  recruits  from  the  rival 
faction. 

Mr.  Canning  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honom's  to  which  he  had  attained, 
nor  was  his  administration  remarkable  for  more  than  a  studied  omission 
of  all  such  questions  as  appeared  likely  to  bring  the  premier  into  colli- 
sion with  his  new  supporters.  Of  parliamentary  reform,  and  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  he  declared  himself  the  uncompromising 
enemy ;  and  the  Whigs  abstained  from  mooting  either  point.  Mr.  Peel, 
on  the  other  hand,  fi^nkly  avowed  that  he  had  refused  to  act  with  his 
ancient  colleague,  solely  because  they  differed  on  the  great  question  of 
Boman  Catholic  emancipation ;  while  the  duke  of  Wellington  assigned  as 
the  reason  of  his  secession  from  office,  a  general  distrust  of  Mr.  Canning's 
views  and  principles.  Thus  the  session  wore  on,  without  the  occurrence 
of  anything  which  coidd  throw  much  light  on  the  tactics,  either  of  the 
cabinet  or  the  opposition.  Yet  there  did  befall  an  event,  which  was  not 
without  its  influence  in  after-years.  The  boroughs  of  Pemyn  and  East 
Eetford  having  been  convicted  of  flagrant  bribery,  a  bill  was  brought 
in  for  their  disfranchisement ;  and  the  question  naturally  arose,  to  what 
body  ought  the  violated  privilege  to  be  transferred.  Mr.  CajM\\\j^ 
supported  that  view  of  the  case  whicli  meli^YY'^d  \-\i&  ^^\.^\njsvss^  ^\  *Ni^s& 
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right  of  vote  to  tlie  neighbouring  hundreds ;  Lord  John  Russell,  with 
great  consistency,  argued,  that  Birmingham  or  Manchester  ought  to 
return  the  members.  But  before  the  matter  could  be  settled,  an  ad- 
journment took  place ;  and  when  parliament  met  again^  it  met  under 
widely  different  auspices. 


after 


else- 


What  conspiracy   was  detected   shortly 
the  accesHion  of  George  the  Foartli  ? 

What    seditious    movemeuts    occurred 
where  ? 

Wliat  line  of  foreign  policy  did  the  ministry 
pursue? 

What  resulted  from  the  king's  visits  to  Ireland 
and  Scotland  ? 

What  was  the  melancholy  (ate  of  the  marqaens 
of  Londonderr}'  ? 

What  new  measures  began  to  be  brought  for- 
ward  after  the  death  of  the  marquess  of  Lon- 
donderry ? 

Of  what  character  was  the  policy  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning? 

What  was  now  the  state  of  Ireland  ? 


What  encofuraged  fhe  advocates  of  the  Bomaa 

Catholic  claims  to  persevere  in  their  effocts? 
What  were  the  consequences  of   the  extnT** 

gant  speculations  of  the  trading  commonttjr? 
What  lea  to  the  interference  of  Eni^and  in  ttai 

aflkirs  of  Portugal  ? 
What  must  the  enterprise  be  considered? 
What  is  stated  as  to  the  deaths  of  the  duke  cf 

York  and  the  earl  of  Liverpool  ? 
What  followed  Mr.  Canning's  appointment  h 

premier? 
Wnat  supporters  did  be  gain  ? 
To  what  measures  d^d  he  dedaro  hinudf  op* 

posed? 
Wnat  event  occurred,  which  became  in  aftor- 

years  of  importance  P 
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SECTION  I.     A.D.  1827—1830. 
CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIGNS. 


1829 
1830 


gheat 

BRITAiy. 


[George  IV., 
1820.J 


•  •        •   • 


William  IV. 


FSAKCB. 


[Charles  X., 
1824.] 


AUSTRIA. 


[Frar.ci?, 
1801.] 


RUSSIA. 


[Nicholas  I., 
1825.] 


PRUSSIA. 


[Frederic 

William 

III.,  1797.] 


scAnr. 


[Ferdinand 
VU.,  1808.J 


PATAL 
STATES. 


[LeoXn., 

162:*.] 

Pius  VIIL 


1827  The  duke  of  Clarence    (afterwards  Wil- 

liam IV.)  appointed  lord  high  admiral, 
April  17:  resigns  the  office,  Aug.  12, 
1828. 

— —  George  Canning,  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
died,  Aug.  8. 

Viscount  Goderich  appointed  first  lord  of 

the  treasury,  Aug.  11. 

The  Turkish  fleet  defeated  by  the  com- 
bined British,  French,  and  Russian  fleets 
at  Navarino,  Oct.  20. 

1828  The  duke  of  Wellington  appointed  first 

lord  of  the  treasury,  Jan.  25 ;  new  minis- 
try fomiod. 

—  Resignation  of  the  office  of  "Command- 
er-in-chief," by  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Feb.  15  ;  appointment  of  Lord  Hill 
thereto,  with  the  title  of  "General  com- 
mandin:?  in  eliief," 

— —  War  deolured  by  Russia  against  Turkev, 
Api-il  26. 


1828  Act  for  repealing  the  Test  and  CorpOTt- 
tion  Acts  passed,  Mav  9. 

Foundation  of  King  s   College,    London, 

June  21. 

Mr.  Daniel  O'ConnoU,  a  Roman  Catholic, 

elected  member  of  parliament  for  Clan^ 
July  5. 

The  crown  of  Portugal  assumed  by  Don 

Miguel,  July  7. 

Act  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the 

importation  of  coin,  passed,  July  15. 

Act  incorporating  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting the  enlargement,  building,  and 
repairing  of  Churches  and  Chanels.  nass- 
ed,  July  15.  *^ 

Departure  of  a  French  expedition,  under 

ChampoUion  le  Jeune,  from  Toulon,  to  ex- 
amine the  monuments  of  Egypt,  July  81. 

The  London  University  opened,  Oct.  1. 

Surrender  of  Varna  to  the   Russians  by 
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1828  Robert  Banks  Jcnkinson,  earl  of  Liver- 
pool, died,  Dec.  4 ;  born  177U. 

1820  Act  for  the  suppression  of  dangerous  as- 
sociations in  IreLuid,  particularly  the 
*' Catholic  Association,"  passed,  March  5. 

■  Duel  between  the  duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  earl  of  Winchilsea,  March  21. 

~—  Act  for  Uie  relief  of  His  Majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects,  passed,  AprU  13;  also 
an  Act  abolizihing  the  40«.  qualification 
of  freeholders  in  Ireland,  April  13. 

~—  Captain  John  (afterwards  Sir  J.)  Ross 
left  Woolwich  on  his  second  attempt  to 
discover  a  north-west  passage,  May  23. 

-^—  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  died.  May  80  j  bom 
1778. 

——  Act  for  improving  the  police  in  and  near 


the  metropolis,  passed,  June  19. 

1829  Treaty  betA^xen  Russia,  France,  and  Great 

Britahi,  for  the  settlement  of  the  af&im 
of  Greece,  signed  at  London,  July  6. 

Adrianople    entered    by    the    Rushians; 

treatjr  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key signed  there,  Sept.  14. 

1830  Departure  of  Richard  and  John  Lander, 

from  Portsmouth,  on  an  expedition  to 
explore  the  course  of  the  Niger,  Jan.  11. 

The  Salie  Law  abolished  iu  Spain  by  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  Jan.  25. 

First  bulletin  issued  announcing  the  ill- 
ness of  the  king,  April  15. 

Landing  of  the  French  at  Algiers,  June 

14 ;  its  surrender,  July  5. 

George  IV.  died  at  Windsor,  June  26. 


TiCR.  Canning's  health  was  very  dehcate  when  he  undertook  the  form- 
•^'•^  ation  of  the  new  cabinet ;  the  mortifications  to  which,  in  his  posi- 
tion of  premier,  he  became  exposed,  gnawed  into  his  vitals.  He  retired  to 
the  mansion  of  the  duke  of  Devonsliire,  at  Chiswick,  and  there,  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  August,  expired.     His  eloquence,  his  genius,  his 

Eure  and  classical  taste,  his  wit,  which  overwhelmed  without  utterly 
lasting,  and  above  all,  his  well-managed  control  over  the  suflrages  of 
the  literary  classes,  had  secured  for  him  an  extraordinary  share  of 
popularity,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  parliament.  But  Mr. 
Canning  was  not  trusted  by  those  who  desired  to  resist  the  progress  of 
innovation ;  and  hence  his  death  was  regarded  nowhere  without  sorrow, 
but  in  many  circles  as  a  merciful  interference  of  Providence.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  premier's  chair  by  Viscount  Goderich,  under  whom  the 
duke  of  Wellington  cheerfully  resumed  the  command  of  the  army,  a 
circumstance  which,  when  combined  with  other  appointments  in  the 
cabinet  itself,  proved  very  little  satisfactory'  to  the  \Vhig  portion  of  his 
colleagues. 

"WhUe  the  strife  of  parties  was  going  on  in  the  British  legislature, 
the  state  of  the  Continent  had  been  exceedingly  disquieted,  not  only  by 
the  movements  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  in  consequence  of  a  fierce 
struggle  between  Greece  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  For  a  time  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  looked  on,  if  not  with  indifference,  at  all  events  with- 
out interfering,  till  the  interruption  given  to  commerce  in  the  East,  and 
the  suspected  views  of  llussia,  induced  them  to  interpose  their  good 
offices,  with  a  view  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  This,  however,  it  was 
concluded,  could  be  brought  about  only  by  granting  to  Greece  a  national 
existence ;  and  to  attain  that  end  all  the  influence  of  diplomatic  per- 
suasion was  tried  in  vain.  Meanwhile  England,  llussia,  and  France, 
sent  each  a  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  their  own  merchantmen,  in  reality  to  act  against  the  Turks  ; 
for  their  interference,  as  often  as  they  did  interfere,  was  uniformly  in 
favour  of  the  Greeks. 

The  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  was  troublesome  eiiouirh ;  but 
when,  in  addition  to  the  forces  already  employed,  tho  \>:icht\  of  Ej>Tpt  sent 
a  fleet  of  ninety  sail  to  the  shores  of  the  l\Iorea,  the  evil  \y;v?»  \\\^\vi^'^<ii.^ 
fourfold.    A  rash  order  from  home  had  dlvccled  KOimVcvA  ^^<\^t\^«3^*v» 
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stop,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  Egyptian  fleet  from  prosecutiDg 
its  voyage.  He  found  it  in  the  bay  of  Navarino,  waiting  till  certain  pre- 
liminary arrangements  should  be  complete.  After  consulting  with  his 
colleagues,  the  admiral  determined  to  effect  by  force  what  negotiation  had 
failed  to  accomplish,  and  the  Egyptian  fleet,  being  attacked  with  great 
fury,  was  destroyed.  This  occurred  on  the  20th  of  October,  1827,  and 
the  announcement  of  the  untoward  event  added  not  a  little  to  the  em- 
barrassment under  which  Lord  Goderich's  government  already  laboured. 
To  enter,  with  a  divided  cabinet,  on  a  task  so  arduous  as  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  of  the  country,  would  have  been  an  act  of  insanity] 
he  therefore  sent  in  his  resignation  previously  to  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  committed  the  task  of  forming 
a  new  administration,  of  which  he  himself  should  be  at  the  head. 

Perhaps  no  Euglish  minister  ever  took  the  helm  of  state  beset  with 
greater  difficulties  or  more  pressing  dangers  than  those  which  the  duke 
of  Wellington  was  called  upon  to  encounter.  The  position  of  the 
country,  as  affected  both  its  foreign  and  domestic  relations,  was,  indeed, 
critical  in  the  extreme.  Abroad,  England  was  without  the  confidence 
of  any  of  the  powers  which  stood  opposed  to  the  revolutionary  temper 
of  the  age ;  while  at  home  the  spirit  of  party  seemed  to  have  entoed 
into  every  circle,  keeping  both  peer  and  peasant  in  a  continual  state  of 
ferment.  In  Ireland,  the  power  even  of  peace  and  war  rested  entiidy 
with  the  Catholic  Association.  While  the  Brunswick  Club,  a  society  m- 
stituted  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  body,  suspended  its  proceedings  in  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  the  Catholic  Association  persisted  in  holding  its  meet- 
ings as  usual;  and,  denouncing  all  who  entertained  hostility  to  its  views, 
organized  itself  in  a  manner  the  most  alarming  both  in  Dublin  and  in 
the  provinces.  Bitter  were  the  denunciations  of  the  leaders  of  that  body, 
so  soon  as  tlie  appointment  of  the  duifc  of  Wellington  to  office  became 
known ;  he  was  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  every  species  of  concession, 
more  particularly  to  that  on  which  the  Roman  Catholics  were  especially 
bent ;  and  hence  the  language  employed  towards  him,  by  Mr.  O'ConneU 
and  his  followers,  was  on  all  occasions  of  the  most  uimieasured  kind. 

The  session  of  1828  was  chiefly  memorable  for  two  occurrences,  one 
of  which  excited  expectations  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England, 
which  the  other  was  calculated  wholly  to  contradict.  The  question  of 
the  disposal  of  the  franchise  of  which  Penryn  and  East  Retford  had  been 
deprived,  was  re-opened  immediately  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and 
Mr.  Huskisson,  himself  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  gave  his  vote,  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  colleagues,  for  transferring  the  right  of  election  to  Man- 
chester. Between  Mr.  Huskisson  and  the  duke  of  W^ellington  some- 
thing like  a  collision  had  previously  taken  place,  for  Mr.  Huskisson 
ventured  to  state,  from  the  hustings  at  Liverpool,  that  the  duke  had 
guaranteed  to  him  a  continuance  of  the  free-trade  system ;  while  the 
duke  distinctly,  and  somewhat  contemptuously,  repelled  the  charge,  in 
bis  place  in  the  House  ^^  liOi<\a,    \^V'i\v^>i}si«fcl<2fSfc^^  \:^^<!ftnie  known 
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that  Mr.  Huskisson  had  resigned  in  consequence  of  his  vote,  and  that 
the  duke  not  only  made  no  effort  to  retain  him,  but  appeai'ed  to  acqui- 
esce without  regret  in  his  secession,  a  conviction  became  general  that, 
of  what  was  termed  the  liberal  system  of  policy,  no  more  would  be  heaid. 
This  was  the  more  readily  credited  when  other  resignations  followed, 
such  as  that  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Dudley,  and  Mr.  Grant,  all  of 
whom,  having  held  office  under  Mr.  Canning,  were  believed  to  be 
strongly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  which  Mr.  Canning  was  now 
known  to  have  been  the  great  advocate.  But  they  who  cherished  such 
expectations,  and  they  who  spoke  of  them  with  horror,  were  alike  mis- 
led by  their  own  prejudices. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  to  the  office  which  Mr. 
Grant  had  resigned,  by  vacating  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  appear  again  before  the  freeholders  of  Clare, 
of  which  county  he  was  one  of  the  representatives.  Not  unprepared 
.■for  this  event,  the  Catholic  Association  resolved  to  bring  matters  to  an 
issue ;  and  they  set  up  as  his  opponent  Mr.  Daniel  0*Connell,  a  leader 
of  their  own  body,  and  a  Koman  Catholic.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
the  deluded  voters  were  assured  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  disability  to  take  his 
seat,  if  elected.  They  credited  his  assertions,  and  those  of  his  friends, 
to  the  contrary ;  and  after  a  brief  struggle  between  the  gentry  and  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders,  the  latter  prevailed,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  was 
returned  to  Parliament.  Such  an  event — an  event  to  which  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  empire  there  is  no  parallel — could  hardly  fail  of  staitKng,  if 
it  might  not  positively  alarm,  those  to  whom  the  chief  management  of 
affairs  was  intrusted.  If  they  rejected  Mr.  O'Connell,  on  his  refusal  to 
take  the  oaths,  he  would  return  to  his  constituents,  to  be  by  them  re- 
elected, and  so  feelings  would  be  roused  on  both  sides  which  nothing 
short  of  civil  war,  with  all  its  accompanying  horrors,  would  be  able  to 
allay.  The  matter  was  at  once  regarded  in  this  light,  both  by  the 
duke  of  Wellington  and  his  colleagues,  though  as  yet  their  ultimate 
intentions  were  carefully  concealed  even  from  the  most  trusted  of  their 
supporters. 

The  motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  was  re- 
newed ;  and  though  opposed  by  Mr.  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  bill  was  in  consequence 
presented  to  the  Lords,  modified,  indeed,  by  the  introduction  of  certain 
precautionary  clauses,  but  still  bearing  upon  its  face  imdeniable  proofs 
of  declining  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  established  church.  In  the  Lords  it 
received  the  support  of  the  government,  and  of  course  passed ;  neither 
was  the  royal  assent  withheld.  But  the  most  remarkable  matter  was  the 
line  of  argument  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  scruples  of 
some,  and  convincing  the  understandings  of  others ;  both  the  friends 
and  the  enemies  of  Eoman  Catholic  emancipation  contended  that  the 
repeal  of  civil  disabilities  affecting  Protestant  Disseut«t^'w^^3^Lv^.^iKt's«  "a. 
serious  hnpediment  in  the  way  of  the  accom^^ia\ksaBXi\.  ^l  "OsvaX  ^saRSi.^^'^' 
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Thedukeof  WelHn?:fon  lost  few  supporters  from  among  theTorvpaitv, 
in  consequence  of  a  step  which  many  of  them  believed  to  be  erroneous. 
It  was  arjrucd  by  all,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  he  had  yielded  only  to  a 
moral  violence,  while  those  who  lamented  the  circumstance  comforted 
themselves  by  the  hope  that  the  Church  w^ould  find  in  the  Dissenters, 
now  relieved  from  the  sense  of  even  imaginary  degradation,  able  and 
willing  allies  in  the  war  against  Popery.  But  that  the  Boman  Catholics 
entertained  a  very  diiFerent  anticipation,  was  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
they  petitioned  earnestly  in  favour  of  their  Protestant  dissenting  brethren. 
They  began,  therefore,  as  soon  as  one  point  was  carried,  to  increase  their 
exertions  for  the  attainment  of  another,  while  their  efforts  were  met 
with  something  worse  than  a  lukewarm  opposition.  Ireland,  in  all  its 
cities  and  provinces,  was  the  scene  of  the  fiercest  agitation,  to  which  the 
lord-lieutenant,  the  marquis  of  Anglesey,  gave  no  discountenance.  On 
the  contrary,  he  who  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  expressed 
a  determination  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  agitators  even  with  the 
sword,  now  openly  avowed  his  conviction  that  the  question  must  he 
carried,  and  carried  by  intimidation. 

There  had  passed,  during  the  recess,  a  correspondence  between  the 
duke  of  WeUington  and  Dr.  Curtis,  the  titular  primate  of  Ireland,  in 
which  the  duke  expressed  himself  with  the  frankness  of  one  who  writes 
in  confidence  to  an  old  friend.  It  related  to  the  settlement  of  the  Bo- 
man Catholic  question,  to  accomplish  which  the  duke  avowed  himself 
anxious ;  but  of  which,  so  long  as  the  violence  of  party  should  continue, 
his  grace  added,  that  he  could  not  see  a  prospect.  That  letter  Dr.  Curtis 
not  only  sent  to  Lord  Anglesey,  but  caused  it  publicly  to  be  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Catholic  Association ;  and  the  eft'ect  produced  by  it,  both 
in  England  and  in  Ireland,  was  very  greats  The  Papists  regarded  it  as 
a  sign  of  their  coming  triumph ;  and  being  advised  by  the  lord -lieu- 
tenant to  continue  their  agitation,  they  became  daily  more  and  inore 
turbulent.  The  Protestants  of  England  spoke  of  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
duke's  unyielding  firmness,  and  great  meetings  were  held,  particularly 
at  Pennenden  Heath,  in  Kent,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthenino-  his 
hands ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  both  parties,  they  found  by  the 
tenour  of  the  king's  speech,  with  which  the  session  of  1829  was  opened, 
that  the  government  had  come  to  the  determination  of  bringing  forward 
a  Roman  Catholic  Eelief  Bill,  as  a  cabinet  measure.  Fierce  and  furious 
was  the  contest  which  ensued,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament.  Mr.  Peel, 
resigning  his  seat  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  failed  in  obtaining  a  re- 
election ;  while  numbers,  both  in  the  Commons  and  in  the  Lords,  who 
had  hitherto  acted  under  Tory  banners,  abjured  their  leaders,  and  raised 
the  cry  of  parliamentary  reform. 

Ajnid  these  scenes,  which  were  not  without  their  weight  in  sinking 

parliament  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  a  bill  was  carried  through 

both  houses,  which  removed  ivom  Eom^vw  Catholics  the  last  of  the  dis- 

abilities  under  wliich,  since  \\ie^^No\\x\AQrs\  ^l\^'^'^^SicL^^\^\\ij^^^)^ 
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It  was  preceded  W  an  act  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
and  followed  by  a  bill  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders ;  a  class  of  Irish  voters,  who  were  described  as  destitute  both  of 
intelligence  and  property,  and  as  the  mere  tools  of  priests  and  dema- 
gogues. To  all  these  measures  the  king  gave  his  assent,  not  cheerfully, 
nor  readily,  but,  as  was  hardly  concealed  at  the  moment,  after  making 
repeated  and  earnest  remonstrances.  But  scarcely  was  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lic Relief  Bill  carried,  ere  its  absolute  inutility  to  restore  peace  to  Ireland 
became  manifest.  IVIr.  O'Connell,  having  been  rejected  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  plea  that  his  election  occurred  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  healing  measure,  returned,  full  of  indignation,  to  Clare ; 
and  the  system  of  agitation  was  resumed  with  increased  violence.  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  with  a  complete  revision  of 
the  laws  affecting  the  Church,  these  were  now  the  watchwords  of  sedi- 
tion :  and  again  they  proved  sufficient  to  carry  him  triumphantly  through 
the  ordeal  of  an  election.  Meanwhile,  England  was  in  an  uproar. 
In  the  manufacturing  districts  the  people  attacked  mills,  destroyed 
property,  and  strove,  by  force  of  arms,  to  compel  their  employers  to  ad- 
vance their  wages.  In  the  agricultural  counties,  the  farmers  complained 
of  the  decay  of  their  capital,  and  of  a  fearful  increase  of  pauperism.  But 
it  was  in  the  political  circles  that  the  most  remarkable  spectacle  presented 
itself.  Parties  were  broken  up  ;  the  government,  deserted  by  its  ancient 
followers,  found  a  questionable  support  from  the  Whigs,  to  conciliate 
whom,  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  were  bestowed  on  more  than  one 
man  of  influence  belonging  to  their  body.  Still,  the  duke  of  Wellington 
abstained  from  admitting  any  member  of  the  late  opposition  into  power. 
He  had  hazarded  a  bold  experiment ;  but  he  did  not  intend  to  proceed 
further  in  the  course  of  innovation ;  and  hence,  though  he  readily  made 
use  of  the  party  of  which  Earl  Grey  was  the  head,  he  carefully  held 
aloof  from  mixing  up  his  general  policy  with  theirs. 

The  latter  part  of  the  session  of  1829,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  of  1830,  were  chiefly  memorable  for  the  pursuit  of  a  system  of  rigid 
economy  in  all  the  branches  of  the  public  service,  by  which  the  govern 
ment  laboured,  and  not  without  success,  to  diminish  the  burdens  of  the 
people.  Many  places  were  reduced,  and  many  taxes  repealed ;  while 
alterations  and  improvements  were  introduced,  both  into  the  spirit  of 
the  laws,  and  the  process  of  their  administration.  Neither  the  acknow- 
ledged excellence  of  these  measures,  however,  nor  the  firmness  with 
which  the  cabinet  opposed  itself  to  the  theories  of  political  innovators, 
in  any  degree  conciliated  the  outraged  feelings  of  the  Tories.  To  such 
a  height  of  bitterness,  indeed,  were  these  feelings  carried,  that  one  of 
the  leading  noblemen  of  the  party,  the  earl  of  Winchilsea,  published  a 
letter  in  the  ^/anc^ar^?  newspaper,  which  led  to  a  hostile  meeting  between 
him  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  Battersea  Fields.  Fortunately,  no 
serious  consequence  ensued ;  for  the  earl  fired  in  the  air,'Awd^fe^^"«s^ 
retracted  the  charge  which  he  had  brou'Al  ?x<^?\\tv^\,\iAa  x^sJv^^  «x3N5i!^\s>^« 
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l)ut  it  became  every  day  more  and  more  evident  tliat  nothing  would 
Butisfy  the  party  except  the  overthrow,  no  matter  at  what  hazard,  cf 
the  obnoxious  administration.  Hence,  schemes  of  parliamentary  lefonD, 
some  of  them  as  wild  as  the  imagination  can  conceive,  found  advocates 
even  among  those  who  had  begun  their  career  of  public  life  as  Tories. 
Tiie  particuhur  question,  however,  on  which  the  ministers  committed 
their  most  palpable  error,  was  that  which  affected  the  transfer  of  the 
elective  franchise  from  East  Retford  to  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw.  No 
consideration  could  prevail  upon  them  to  yield  the  privilege  to  Man- 
chester ;  and  the  consequences  were  not  slow  in  exhibiting  themsdves, 
both  in  parliament  and  elsewhere.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
Irish  agitators,  a  society,  styling  itself  a  Political  Union,  was  formed  at 
Birmingham,  its  avowed  object  being  to  effect  what  was  called  a  radical 
reform  in  parliament.  Eor  a  while  its  influence  was  but  slender,  and 
the  ministry  abstained  from  noticing  it,  but  at  length  events  occorred 
both  ut  home  and  abroad  by  which  it  was  invested  with  a  much  more 
serious  character.  Foremost  of  these  was  the  demise  of  the  crown,  fol- 
lowed by  the  accession  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  generallT 
understood  to  be  much  less  opposed  to  constitutional  changes  than  \m 
brother  had  been. 

George  the  Fourth,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  expired  at  "Windsor 
on  the  26th  of  June,  1830,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
tenth  of  his  reign.  As  a  man,  he  had  his  faults ;  as  a  sovereign,  fcir 
that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England  deserve  to  be  placed  above 
him.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who 
ascended  the  throne  as  King  William  the  Fourth. 
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Ireland? 
Upon  what  measures  did  the  duke  resolve? 
How  were  they  carried  throu^b  Parlisment? 
What  was  the  feeling  of  the  king  ? 
\Miat  new  demands  were  now  made  bj  th« 

Komaii  Catholics  ? 
What  disturbances  occurred  in  England  P 
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Iiurties  ? 
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1880  Act  to  repeal  the  duties  on  cider  and  beer 
passed,  July  16;  also  an  Act  to  permit 
the  eeneral  sale  of  beer  and  cider  by  re> 
tail  in  England,  passed,  July  23. 

^  '  ■  Act  abolishing  the  separate  jurisdiction 
of  Walen  and  Cheshire,  and  providing 
additional  Judges,  passed,  July  28. 

■  Conflicts   between  the  military  and  the 

people  at  Paris,  July  28,  29,  »0. 

■  The  duke  of  Orleans  appohited  lieutenant- 

general  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  July  81. 
— —  Abdication'  of  Charles  X.  of  France,  in 
fiivour  of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  Aug. 
2. 

■  Resolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 

in  Paris  to  acknowledge  the  duke  of 
Orleans  as  "  Louis-PhiUppe  I.,  kin$;  of 
the  Frendi,"  Aug.  7;  his  assent  notified, 
Aug.  9. 

— —  Arrival  of  Charles  X.,  ex-king  of  France, 
in  Eneland,  Aug.  17. 

'  The  B^gic  Kevolution  b^gun  at  Brussels, 
with  conflicts  between  the  military  and 
the  people,  Aug.  25. 

Disturbances  at  Brunswick  b^un,  Sept. 

8;  flight  of  the  reigning  duke,  William, 
to  England. 

•^—  Right  Hon.  William  Huskisson  accident- 
ally killed  on  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool railroad  at  its  opening,  Sept.  15; 
bom  March  11, 1770. 

—  Unsuccessful  attacks  of  the  Dutch  troops 

on  Brussels,  Sept.  21,  22,  23. 

■  Independence  of  the  South  American  Re- 

publics acknowledged  by  France,  Sept. 

The  independence  of  Belgium  declared  in 

a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Brussels,  Oct.  4. 

■  The  town  of  Antwerp  cannonaded  by  the 

Dutch  from  the  ciUdel,  Oct.  28. 

. Dissolution  of  the  ministry  of  the  duke 

of  Wellington,  Nov.  16 ;  new  ministry', 
\mder  earl  Orey,  formed,  Nov.  22. 

Polish  revolution  bej^on  at  Warsaw,  Nov. 

29. 

Simon  Bolivar,  the  "Liberator  of  Co- 
lumbia," died,  Dec.  17 ;  born  1783. 

Rev.  William  HulweU  Curr  (wlio  be- 
queathed his  collection  of  pictures  to 
tne  nation)  died,  Dec.  24 ;  bom  1759. 

1S31  Independence  of  Poland  declared  by  the 
diet  at  Warsaw,  Jan.  21 ;  Uie  throne  de- 
clared vacant,  Jan.  25. 

~~~-  Tlie  Russians  defeated  by  the  Poles  near 
Progo,  Feb.  20,  21;  again  at  Wawz, 
March  31. 

— —  Disturbance  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  abdica- 
tion of  the  emperor,  Pe<iro  I.,  in  favour 
of  his  son.  April  6 ;  departure  of  Pedro 
from  Brazil,  April  7. 

Jolm  Abemethy,  the  surgeon,  died,  April 

20 ;  bom  1764. 

. Departure  of  a  British  fleet  for  the  Tagus 

to  enforce  redress  for  several  complaints, 
Ma}'4. 

Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg  elected 

king  of  Belgium  by  the  Congress  at 
Brussels,  June  4. 

The  Tagus  forced  by  a  French  fleet,  July 

11. 

Tlie  new  London  Bridge  opened  by  the 

king,  Aug.  1. 

' Surrender  of  Warsaw  to  the  Russians, 

Sept.  7. 

—  The  king   and  queen  crowned  at  West- 
miaster^  8fpt.  S, 


1831  Act  to  establish  a  Court  in  Bankruptcy 

(aboUsliing  the  oflBue  of  "commissioQ- 
ers  of  bankrapt,"  substituting  Jtat»  for 
commissions,  and  providing  offlJtl  as- 
signees) passed,  Oct.  20. 

Riots  at  Bristol,  Oct,  29, 80,  and  81. 

Treaty  between  the  Ave  great  powers  and 

Leopold,  king  of  Belgium,  guaranteeing 
his  crown  and  defining  the  bounduies  of 
his  kingdom,  signed  at  London,  Nov.  15. 

Breaking  out  of  the  Cholera  at  Sunder- 
land, Nov.;  in  the  following  February 
it  appeared  in  London,  and  spread  aU 
over  the  country,  disappearing  in  tlia 
oourse  of  the  summer. 

1832  Rev.    Dr.  Andrew  BcU,   founder  of  the 

Madras  system  of  education,  died,  Jan. 

27;  bora  1758. 
Rev.  George  Crabbe,  the  poet^  died,  Feb. 

8;  bom  1754. 
Decree    incorporating    the    kingdom    of 

Poland  with  the  Russian  empire,  issued 

by  the  emperor  Nicholas,  Feb.  26. 
— —  Jean  Francois  ChampoJlion  le  Jeune  died, 

March  5:  bom  1790. 
A  general  fast  day   on  occasion  of  the 

cholera,  March  21. 
Resignation  of  Earl  Grey's  ministry.  May 

9;  restoratioii.  May  18. 
George  Leopold,  banm  Cuvier,  the  natu- 
ralist, died  at  Paris,  May  15:  bom  1769. 

Casimir  Perler,  the  frendi  minister,  died, 

i  May  16;  bom  1777. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  died.  May  80 ;  bom 

1765. 
A  war  breaks  out  between  the  Sultan  and 

the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  May ;  peace  between 

them.  May.  1833. 
Act  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  tithes  in 

certain  cases  in  Ireland,  axid  for  roUef  of 

tlie  Clensy  of  the  Established  Oiurch, 

passed,  June  1. 
Jeremy  Beutham,  the  jurist,  died,  June  6; 

bom  1748. 
Reform  Acts  passed  fdu*  England  and  Wales. 

June7;  for  Scotland,  July  17;  for  Ireland, 

Aug.  7. 
Landing  of  Don  Pedro  with  a  Portngnese 

force  at  Oporto,  Juh'  8. 

Napoleon  Francis  Charles  Joseph,  duke  of 

Reiehstadt  (sou  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte), 
died,  July  22. 

Chaptal,  the  French  chemist,  died,  July 

29:  bom  1757. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  died  at  Abbotsford,  Sept. 

21 ;  born  1771. 
baiUng  of  the  combined  British  and  French 

fleet  ft-om  Spithead,  for  the  blockade  of 

Holland,  Nov.  4. 
An  order  in  council  layhi^  an  embargo  on 

Dutch  vessels  lu  British   ports  issued, 

Nov.  6. 
John  Caspar  Spurzheim,  the  phrenologist* 

died,  Nov.  10;  bom  1776. 

—  Euumipment  of  a  French  army  under 
Marshal  Gerard  before  Antwerp  citadel, 
Nov.  18;  fire  of  Die  Dutch  garrison  be- 
gun, Nov.  30;  batteries  of  the  French 
opened,  Dec.  4;  surrender  of  the  citadel, 
Dec.  24. 

First  retum  of  Biela's  comet. 

1833  Captain  George  Bock  sailed  from  Liverpool 

on  his  Arctic  land  exiHiditiou,  insearui  of 

Captain  Ross,  February- 17. 
Convention  between  Great    Britain    and 

France,  for  Uve  \i\w%%^Stvft>Mii%\»e>jJt«?«i>*:». 
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1833  Irish  Coercion  Act  passed,  April  2 ;  tocon- 
tinae  in  force  till  August  1, 1834. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  historian  of  India, 

died.  May  81 ;  bom  1769. 

——  The  Cortes  assembled  at  Madrid,  and  alle- 

gance  sworn  by  them  to  the  Infanta 
abella,  the  in&nt  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
VII.,  June  20. 

— — -  Defeat  of  the  squadron  of  Don  Miguel,  by 
that  of  Donna  Maria,  under  Admiral 
Napier,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  July  2; 
entry  of  the  troops  of  Donna  Maria  into 
Lisbon,  July  24. 

William  Wilberforce  died,  July  29;  bom 

Aug.  24, 1759. 

— —  Act  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  in  Ire- 
land (suppressing  ten  bishoprics),  passed, 
Aug.  14. 

— —  Act  passed,  Aug.  28,  continuing  the  charter 
of  the  East  India  Company  till  April  SO, 
1854 :  exclusive  trade  to  China  to  cease 
from  April  22,  1834,  and  Company  to 
close  their  commercial  business  from  that 
day ;  new  presidency  (of  Agra)  created 
from  out  of  that  of  Fort  William; 
two  new  bishoprics  (of  Bombay  and  Ma- 
dras) founded;  St.  Helena  vested  in  the 
crown. 

Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  through- 
out the  British  colonies  from  and  after 
Aug.  1, 1834,  passed  Aug.  28. 

Two  Acts,  for  amending  the  municipal 

government  of  the  burghs  and  towns  of 
Scotland,  passed  Aug.  28. 

——  Act  to  regulate  the  laboiu:  of  children  and 
young  persons  in  the  mills  and  factories 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  passed,  Aug.  29. 

Act  passed,  Aug.  29,  continuing  the  char- 
ter of  the  Bank  of  England  till  twelve 
months'  notice  after  August  1, 1855 :  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  banking  to  cease 
upon  one  year's  notice  given  within  six 
months  after  Aug.  1, 1844,  and  upon  re- 

Sayment  by  Parliament  of  sums  then 
ue  to  the  Bank  from  the  public ;  bank- 
notes to  be  a  legal  tender  for  sums  above 
5/.,  except  at  the  Bank  and  its  branches, 
atler  Aug.  1,  1834. 

Ferdinand  VIL,  king  of  Spain,  died,  Sept. 

29, ;  born  1784. 

— —  Captain  John  (afterwards  Sir  J.)  Ross,  on 
return  from  his  second  voyage,  reached 
Stromness,  Oct.  12,  and  ilull,  October 
18,  having  discovered  King  William's 
Land,  the  isthmus  and  peninsula  of 
Boothia  Felix,  the  gulf  of  Boothia,  the 
western  sea  of  King  William,  and  the 
true  position  of  a  northern  magnetic  pole. 

——  Insurrection  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  Spain  in  favour  of  the  Infante  Don 
Carlos,  brother  of  the  late  king,  begun, 
October. 

-^  Bichard  Lander,  the  AfHcan  traveller, 
died  at  Fernando  Po,  Feb.  6 :  horn  1804. 

— —  Francis  Douce,  the  antiquary,  died,  March 
80 ;  bora  1762. 

Quadruple  treaty  between  France,  Spain, 

and  Portugal,  for  the  guarantee  of  the 
two  peninsular  crowns,  signed  at  London, 
Aprfl  22. 

Gilbert  Motier,  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  died, 

May  20;  born  1757. 

■ Embarkation  of  Don    Miguel,    June    2, 

pursuant  to  convention  for  his  departure 
from  Portugal,  signed  at  Evora,  May  10. 
•—  J?ev  Dr.  William  Carey,  the  missionary 
and  Oiiental  scholar,  died  3uii«  9*.  bova 


1833  The  Infimte  Don  Carlos  quitted  LradoaL 
July  1;  reached  Fariay  July  4;  cnwei 
the  Spuiish  frontier,  July  9,  and  readied 
the  head-quarters  of  his  ptutisans^  Julj 

Disturbances  and  massacres  of  printi  at 

Madrid,  July  17. 
Act  for  establishing  the  Central  Criminil 

Court,  London,  passed  July  25. 
1884  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  ibe  poet,  died, 

July  25;  bom  Dec.  1772. 
Act   to   continue  till  Aug.  1,   183S,  tb* 

"Coercion  Act"   of  last  year.  psMedL 

July  80. 
Bev.  Dr.  Robert  Morrison,  the  CSiiseM 

scholar,  died  at  Canton.  Auk.  1:  bora 

1782.  ^ 
English  Poor  Law  amendment  Act  psaaed^ 

Aug.  14. 
Thomas  Telford,  the  engineer,  died,  SepL 

2;  bom  1757.  ^^ 
Don  Pedro    D* Alcantara,   dnke  of  Brs- 

ganza,  regent  of  Portugal  and  ex-empov 

of  the  Brazils,  died  at  Lisbon.  Sept.  Ui 

bom  1798. 
Dissolution  of  the  administratioa  of  yjfh 

count  Melbourne,  Nov.  14 ;   Sir  Boboi 

Peel  appointed  first  lord  of^tbe  traMoy 

and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Dec.  V. 
U.  K.  H.  WUliam  Frederic^  duke  of  Glut- 

cester,  died  Nov.  SO ;  bom  1776. 
— -  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  the  Scottish  preacfao^ 

died,  Deo.  6;  bom  1792. 
Rev.  Thomas  Robert  Malthns^  a  vriur 

on    political   economy,  died,   Dec.  fi 

bora  1766. 

1835  Baron  Dupoytren,  the  French  sormi^ 

died,  Feb.  8;  bora  1778. 
Francis   II.,  emperor   of  Austria,  &i, 

March  2;  bom  1768. 
Dissolution  of  the  administratioa  of  Sir 

Robert  FeeL   April   8;    Viscount  Md- 

bourne  aj^pointed  first  lord  of  the  tnt> 

Bury,  April  18. 
An   order    in    council,    susiwnding   thi 

Foreign  Enlistment  Act,    in   favour  cf 

the  queen  of  Spain,  issued  June  9. 
William    Cobbett,   the     political  writer, 

died,  June  18 ;  born  1762. 
Attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  L 

of  France,  at   Paris,  by    Fieschi,  with 

the  "infernal  machine,     (Marshal  iliO- 

tier,  duke  of  Treviso,  killed,)  July  28. 
Second  return  of  Haliey's  comet  obserrei^ 

from  Rome,  Aug.  5,    from    (ireenwitb, 

Aug.  23. 
The  Irish  Peace  Preservati(«  Act  psMcd, 

Aug.  31. 
Captain  George  Back  reached    Liverpool 

on  return  from  his  Arctic  land  exi-edh 

tion,  Sept.  8,  having  examined  the  coutm 

of  the  Great  Fish  River  to  the  PoUr 

Sea. 
■  English  Municipal  Corporation  Act  pasMd, 

Sept.  9. 
James  Hogg,  "  The  Ettrick    Shepherd," 

diei  Nov.  21 ;  bora  1772. 
Sir  VVilliam  Gell,  the  classical  antiqoazy, 

died  at  Naples,  Feb.  4 ;  born  1777. 
Act  for  eeparatiug  the  palatine  jurindic 

tion  of  the  coimt^  palatine  of  Dur)u.ui 

from  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  parsed 

June  21. 

1836  The  Abb<  Sieyes,  a  prominent  chars^-tcr 

in  the  French  revolution,  died  at  Poibi 
Jui.e  21 ;  born  1748. 

James    Will,    author   of  the    Hutvrf  •/ 

.  Jfntuh  ludut,  &c.,  died,  June  SS. 

\ ^WKvsiv^  Qu  the  li£9  of  jLouis  Philii  j*  L 
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of  France,  at  Paris,  by  Alibaud,  with  a 
walking-stick  gun,  June  25. 

Military  insurrection  at  St.  Ildefonso,  on 
tho  night  of  Aug.  12-13,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  1812  sworn  to  by  the  quecn> 
regent  of  Spain;  the  military  governor 
of  Madrid,  Quesada,  murdered,  Aug.  15. 

Acts  for  the  commutation  of  tithes  in 
England  and  Wales ;  to  reduce  the  duties 
on  newspapers;  and  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  Reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners ;  passed,  Aug.  13. 

Ifanitige  and  Registration  Acts  passed, 
Aug.  17. 

Act  for  allowing  counsel  in  cases  of  felony, 
passed,  Aug.  20. 

utsurrection  at  Lisbon  on  the   night  of 


Sept.  0-10,  and  the  Constitation  of  1822 
accepted  by  the  queen  of  Portugal ;  un- 
succoesful  attempt  at  a  comiter-revolU" 
tion,  Nov.  2-4. 

1836  Charles  X.,  ex-king  of  France  died,  Nov. 
6 :  bom  1757. 

Prince  Polignac  and  the  other  ministers 

of  Charles  X.  released  from  confinement 
and  banished  from  France,  November. 

Life   of    Louis    Philippe    attempted   by 

Meunier,  Dec.  27. 

1887  Certain  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the 
claims  and  proceedings  of  the  Canadians, 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April 
24;  assented  to  by  the  Lords,  May  9. 

Death  of  King  William  the  Fourth,  June 

20. 


yji/  ILLIAM  tlie  Fourth  came  to  the  throne  at  a  period  of  trouble 
"'  and  anxiety,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  possessed  the  qualities  that  best  enable  a  constitutional 
Bovereign  to  deal  wisely  with  such  a  state  of  things.  Frank  and  open 
in  his  manner,  he  conciliated  at  once  the  good-will  of  all  who  ap- 
proached him ;  but  impulsiveness  was  with  him  a  more  potent  guide 
to  action  than  judgment ;  and  reticence  in  speech  he  appeared  to  re- 
gard as  unworthy  of  his  position.  The  consequence  was,  that  his 
reign,  though  short,  proved  to  be  an  anxious  one  to  himself,  and  to 
his  country,  perhaps,  the  most  momentous  of  any  on  record. 

It  is  a  law  of  the  constitution  that  within  a  cei*tain  interval  after  the 
demise  of  the  crown  the  parliament  which  is  then  sitting  shall  be  dis- 
solved. The  new  king  had  been  proclaimed  on  the  26th  of  June ;  on 
the  23rd  of  July  the  dissolution  took  place.  Within  three  days  of 
that  date  there  broke  out  in  Paris  a  revolution,  which,  proving  suc- 
cessful, not  only  changed  the  dynasty  in  France,  but  made  its  influ- 
ence felt  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  nowhere  more  characteristically 
BO  than  in  England.     The  circumstances  were  these: — 

From  1815  to  1824  Louis  the  Eighteenth  governed  France  with 
equal  wisdom  and  success.  Tlie  constitution  to  which  he  had  sworn, 
on  his  accession,  he  faithfully  maintained;  and  the  people  appeared 
to  be  getting  reconciled  to  the  restoration.  But  his  brother,  v/ho  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Charles  the  Tenth,  never  having  approved  of  the  con- 
cessions made  by  the  charter  to  popular  opinion,  at  once  set  himself 
to  innovate  upon  them.  His  chief  counsellors  were  the  Jesuits. 
They  led  him,  step  by  step,  to  a  point  whence  it  would  have  been  as 
dangerous,  perhaps,  to  withdraw  as  to  go  forward — and  he  went  forward 
to  his  own  ruin,  and  that  of  his  family.  On  the  26th  of  July  certain 
ordinances  came  out,  revoking  the  charter,  and  putting  violent  restric- 
tions on  the  press.  On  the  27th  the  streets  were  thronged  with 
armed  men,  determined  to  resist  the  royal  proclamation.  It  is  now 
perfectly  well  known  that  the  crowd,  which  then  assembled,  did  not 
turn  out  spontaneously,  and  that  the  preparations  against  possible 
^sistance,  made  by  the  king  and  his  advisers,  were  of  the  most  inade.- 
[uate  kind.     The  result  was  never  doubliul.     MV<^i  W\t^^  ^^^j*^  'w^c^.- 
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ing  the  troops  made  common  cause  with  the  mob,  and  Charles 
Tenth  and  his  family  were  glad  to  escape  out  of  France  with  their  li?es. 
The  king's  ministers,  less  fortunate,  were  taken  and  cast  into  prison. 
They  sustained  no  further  hurt,  however,  because  Louis  Plulippe, 
duke  of  Orleans, — who  became  first  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  and 
subsequently  king  of  the  French — ^had  no  personal  or  dynastic  qnaiiel 
with  them.  In  1836  they  were  set  at  liberty,  and  shared  the  fortunes 
of  their  master. 

The  first  effect  upon  Europe  of  this  revolution  was  to  excite  among 
the  Belgians  an  irrepressible  desire  to  dissolve  the  connection  between 
themselves  and  the  Dutch.  This  was  eventually  done,  when  Priaoe 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  whom  the  premature  death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  had  left  a  widower,  was  called  to  the  Belgian  throne.  Ho 
filled  it  for  many  years,  with  honour  to  himself,  and  great  advantage 
to  his  adopted  country.  In  Germany,  next,  the  shock  of  the  moral 
earthquake  made  itself  felt,  though  neither  very  severely,  nor  so  as  to 
bring  about  important  changes.  And  by  and  bye,  the  infection  spread- 
ing further,  a  gallant  but  fruitless  attempt  was  made  by  the  Poles  to 
assert  their  nationality.  But  nowhere  was  the  event  productive  of 
more  decisive  and  immediate  results  than  in  England.  The  adminis- 
tration, of  which  the  duke  of  "Wellington  was  at  the  head,  had  shivered 
the  Tory  party  by  passing  the  Eoman  Catholic  Belief  Bill.  No  time 
was  afforded  for  healing  over  the  wound  ere  the  dissolution  came ;  and 
the  elections  went  on  amid  wild  outcries,  that  the  liberties  of  Ensrland 
would  be  sacrificed  just  as  those  of  France  had  been  overthrown,  unless 
the  electors  returned  men  pledged  to  get  rid  of  a  military  government. 
The  manoeuvre  succeeded  fully.  The  returns,  as  they  came  in,  left 
little  room  to  expect  that  the  administration,  as  then  constituted,  would 
be  able  to  command  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  autumn  and  winter  of  1830  passed  amid  great  confusion  every- 
where. In  the  agricultural  districts  men  went  about  in  gangs  break- 
ing thrashing-machines,  and  demanding  an  increase  of  wages.  Bams 
and  corn-stacks  were  likewise  set  on  fire,  and  a  reign  of  terrorism  be- 
came established.  Matters  were  almost  worse  in  the  large  towns,  and 
especially  in  London,  where  the  king  himself  was  unable  to  dine,  as 
he  had  engaged  to  do,  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day— 
and  his  ministers  were  threatened  with  assassination.  A  session  of 
parliament,  begun  under  such  circumstances,  offered  small  prospect  of 
success  to  those  whose  business  it  was  to  guide  the  deliberations  of 
both  Houses.  On  the  26th  of  October  the  duke  of  Wellington,  ia 
reply  to  Earl  Grey,  declared  his  determination  to  resist  a  Eeform  in 
Parliament  in  whatever  shape  proposed.  On  the  12th  of  November 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  brought  forward  the  Budget,  and  oa 
an  amendment  raised  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  a  member  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  seconded  by  E.d\va.Td  KWe\\bwll,  an  old  Toiy,  the  govera- 
ment  was  placed  in  a  mmont^  o^  V^ ,    'YW  ^\i^Lfc  ^\^(^  \!Cfi.  Kiv54^^^.^^^^fi!l 
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at  once  sent  in  their  resignations ;  and  a  new  administration,  under 
the  premiership  of  Earl  Grey,  was  formed. 

Earl  Grey's  government  took  office,  pledged  to  three  things :  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  Retrenchment  in  Public  Expenditure,  and  Non- 
interference in  the  Affairs  of  Foreign  Nations.     Their  first  great 
measure  was  one  of  Reform  in  Parliament,  which  Lord  John  Russell, 
being  a  member  of  the  committee  of  three,  by  whom  the  plan  was 
arranged,  had  the  privilege,  though  as  yet  without  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  to  bring  forward.     Its  main  features  were  these : — ^Disfran- 
chising entirely  some  small  boroughs,  and  partially  disfranchising 
others,  it  transferred  the  seats,  thus  made  vacant,  to  populous  towns. 
It  gave  the  right  of  voting  in  every  borough  to  the  owner  or  occupant 
of  a  house  paying,  or  proved  to  be  of  the  annual  value  of,  ten  pounds 
sterling,  and  abolished  at  the  same  time  the  ancient  rights  of  freemen 
and  potwallopers.    It  divided  counties  into  electoral  districts,  raising 
the  representation  of  some  to  four,  of  others  to  three,  members.     It 
conferred  the  franchise  in  counties  on  leaseholders,  as  well  as  on  free- 
holders, and  by  an  amendment,  carried  against  ministers,  on  tenants 
at  will,  paying  not  less  than  fifty  pounds  of  annual  rent.     Besides 
these  great  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  constituencies,  the  bill  limited 
the  time  of  elections  iu  boroughs  to  one  day,  in  counties  to  three.     It 
aimed,  in  short,  at  eifecting,  as  far  as  the  political  influences  of  the 
State  were  concerned,  the  greatest  revolution  that,  without  the  shedding 
of  blood,  had  ever  been  brought  about  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
A  measure  so  sweeping  in  its  nature,  and  touching  so  closely  the 
interests  of  individuals  and  of  parties,  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
passed  without  violent  opposition.     The  opposition  offered  to  it  was 
in  the  end  violent  enough ;  but  the  state  of  disorganization  into  which 
the  old  constitutional  party  had  fallen,  rendered  it  at  the  outset  feeble 
and  vacillating.    The  chance  tlms  thrown  away,  never  returned.    The 
first  reading  of  the  bill  was  accepted  in  silence.     The  second  reading,  - 
a  majority  of  one,  in  a  fiill  house,  rejected.    Immediately  the  ministers 
dissolved  the  parliament,  and  went  to  the  country  with  a  cry.     It  was; 
eagerly  taken  up  in  town  and  village — "The  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  bill,"  brought  back  to  the  House  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing nmnber  of  refoimers,  that  except  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time, 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  would  have  ceased  to  fight  the  battle  at  all. 
Not  so  with  the  Lords.     In  the  Upper  House  the  duke  of  Wellington 
had  regained  his  old  influence,  and  under  his  direction  the  bill  was 
thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  forty.     It  is  painful  to  look  back  upon 
the  scenes  of  violence  that  followed.     Crowds  met  and  hunted  ob- 
noxious peers  through  their  own  grounds.     Nottingham  Castle  was 
burned;  Bristol  was  sacked,  and  the  functions  of  government  were 
put  in  abeyance.     A  club,  calling  itself  "  The  Political  Union,"  arose 
in  BiiTuingham,  and  established  close  relations  with  slvxviLax  <i.\»J:^%»  \a. 
other  large  towns.     In  a  word,  the  people  tooV  ^'fc  \nw  ^^t^  \ssa.^ 
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into  their  own  hands,  and  the  excesses  committed  by  them  were 
enormous. 

Ministers  prorogued  parliament  the  day  after  they  sustained  their 
defeat.  Suffering  a  brief  space  only  to  intervene,  they  called  the 
Houses  together  again,  and  immediately  reintroduced  into  the  Com- 
mons the  bill  of  the  previous  session.  This  time  they  carried  all 
before  them.  The  Lords,  to  be  sure,  after  assenting  to  a  second  read- 
ing, endeavoured,  in  committee,  to  recast  the  measure,  but  Earl  Grey 
refused  to  accept  their  amendments,  and  resigned.  Willingly  the  kingf 
would  have  supported  the  duke  of  Wellington,  had  the  latter  succeeded 
in  forming  an  administration ;  for  the  king  made  no  secret  now  of  his 
regret  at  the  readiness  with  which  he  had  assented  to  the  dissolution. 
But  regret  was  by  this  time  unavailing.  The  duke  failed  to  form  a 
government.  Earl  Grey  returned  to  office.  The  Reform  Bill  became 
law  exactly  as  its  authors  had  framed  it ;  and  the  duke,  returning  on 
horseback  from  the  Tower,  narrowly  escaped,  on  the  aimiversaiy  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  being  torn  to  pieces  by  an  angry  mob. 

Another  dissolution  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  to  the 
first  reformed  parliament  such  a  majority  of  Liberals  gained  admission 
as  to  awaken  in  the  government  something  like  dread  j  but  they 
might  be  hurried  along  the  road  on  which  they  had  entered  at  a  rate 
inconveniently  rapid.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  so  far  restraining 
the  impetuosity  of  their  followers,  as  to  guide  the  course  of  business 
after  their  own  fashion,  and  to  pass  some  very  good  laws.  The  trade 
to  India  and  China  was  thrown  open.  The  Company's  Charter  was 
renewed  for  a  limited  number  of  years.  Twenty  millions  were  voted 
for  compensating  slave-owners,  for  the  loss  of  their  property  in  human 
beings,  which  henceforth  became  illegal  throughout  the  king's  do- 
minions. Ten  bishoprics  were  put  in  abeyance  in  Ireland,  where  also 
tithes  were  commuted  for  a  money  payment  to  be  made  by  the  owners 
of  the  soil  to  the  clergy.  And  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England 
was  renewed,  on  teims  favourable  to  the  public.  Next  year  a  bill  was 
introduced  to  amend  the  laws  under  which  relief  was  administered  to 
the  poor,  and  which  had  undergone  little  or  no  change  since  their  first 
enactment,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  measure  was  in 
principle  excellent,  yet  it  gave  great  offence  out  of  doors,  and,  though 
subsequently  modified  in  points  which  most  savoured  of  hardness, 
did  not  tend  to  increase  or  to  pei-petuate  the  popularity  of  its  authors. 
There  had  been  from  the  beginning  diflierences  of  opinion  in  the 
Cabinet  on  more  than  one  subject.  Lord  Stanley,  the  chief  secretary 
for  Ireland,  for  example,  while  he  assented  to  such  changes  as  ap- 
peared to  him  judicious,  in  the  distribution  of  the  property  of  the 
Irish  branch  of  the  Established  Church,  resented  every  proposal  to  con- 
fiscate the  same.  Lord  John  Kussell,  now  a  cabinet  minister,  desired, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  draw  a  line  according  to  population ;  and 
to  suppress  all  benefices,  tke  l?v*oVe%W\\\."9.  x<b"&\^^\\\»  'wv.  \^\i\s3vs.  ^^\^  wot 
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come  lip  to  or  exceed  a  settled  numerical  standard.  Gradually 
these  dilferences  became  so  bitter  that  the  statesmen  ailected  by  them 
could  not  work  together ;  and  Lord  Stanley,  followed  by  Sir  James 
Graham  and  the  duke  of  Richmond,  quitted  the  government.  One 
great  boon  their  united  exertions  had,  however,  confen-ed  ifpon  Ire- 
land before  this  severance  took  place.  A  system  of  national  ^ucation 
was  established  in  that  country,  which,  avoiding  all  points  that  might 
lead  to  controversy,  aimed  at  resting  a  course  of  sound  secular  in- 
struction on  the  basis  of  religion,  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  merit  of  devising  or  carrying  this  measure  through  parliament 
belongs  mainly  to  the  late  Lord  Derby ;  but  he  found  able  supporters 
in  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  other  members  of  Earl  Grey's  adminis- 
tration. 

Earl  Grey  took  these  dissensions  among  his  colleagues  so  much  to 
heart,  that  he  resigned  office.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Melbourne, 
and  the  affairs  of  government  went  on  as  they  had  heretofore  done,  or 
appeared  to  do  so.  But  the  king  was  not  in  accord  with  his  ministers 
all  this  while ;  and  he  took  advantage  of  the  removal  of  Lord  Althorpe 
from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  dismiss  them. 
Not  yet,  however,  was  the  country  ripe  for  change.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
recalled  from  a  foreign  tour,  on  which  he  had  entered,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  conducted  single- 
handed  during  the  inten-egnum.  Sir  Robert  appealed  to  the  con- 
stituencies in  an  able  manifesto,  which,  however,  failed  of  winning 
them  over ;  and  being  defeated  almost  immediately  after  the  new  par- 
liament met,  he  at  once  resigned.  Lord  Melbounie  resumed,  in  con- 
sequence, his  place,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasuiy,  and  retained  it  for 
sorrte  years,  though  not  always  to  the  satisfaction  of  himself,  or  veiy 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  country. 

Lord  Melbourne  had  enormous  difficulties  to  encounter.  Ireland 
was  in  a  state  of  absolute  disorganization.  Daniel  O'Connell,  the 
great  champion  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  now  agitated  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Union,  and  carried  both  priests  and  people  along  with  him. 
Monster  meetings  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy,  which  he 
addressed  in  language  so  skilfully  arranged,  as  at  once  to  inspire  the 
people  with  hatred  of  the  English  connection,  and  to  keep  himself 
within  the  compass  of  the  law.  Loi-d  Melbounie's  government  felt 
themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the  evil.  They  had  been  lifted  into 
place  mainly  by  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  friends,  and  could  not  there- 
fore turn  round  upon  them,  yet  hope  to  remain  in  office.  The  con- 
sequence was,  a  state  of  things,  at  once  dangerous  and  distressing  for 
it,  stood  in  the  way  of  all  useful  and  decided  legislation. 

Meanwhile,  the  civil  war  which  had  ended  in  Portugal,  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Don  Miguel  and  the  accession  of  Donna  Maria  to  the 
throne,  broke  out  in  Spain.     King  Ferdinand,  just  before  Ive.  dk.4^^^ 
aside  the  legitimate  claim  of  his  brother  to  s\ieevie^\,  ^wii  ^Q^.  ^^  c^^-^v^ 
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transferred  to  Ins  infant  daughter.  The  queen  mother  was  appointed 
to  act  as  regent  during  her  nonage.  The  partisans  of  Don  Cailos 
took  up  arms,  and  the  Spanish  government  applied  to  England  for  aid 
to  suppress  the  rebellion.  This  could  not  have  been  acceded  to,  directlf, 
by  ministers  who  professed  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention.  Bnt 
the  difficulty  was  tided  over  by  such  a  change  in  the  law,  as  enabled 
Englishmen  to  enlist,  at  their  own  pleasure,  into  the  Spanish  service; 
and  a  British  legion  was  in  this  manner  raised,  to  the  command  of 
which,  with  rank  as  a  Spanish  general.  Colonel  De  Lacy  Evans  was 
appointed.  Colonel  Evans  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  war,  and  ex- 
hibited military  talents  of  no  common  order  in  the  service  of  his  own 
country.  He  was  likewise,  at  this  time,  member  of  parliament  for  tbe 
city  of  Westminster.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  added  mnch 
to  his  own  reputation  or  to  the  military  glory  of  England  in  the 
campaigns  which  followed.  The  Spaniards  are  proverbially  forgetful 
of  their  engagements.  They  sorely  tried  the  patience  of  tne  duke  of 
"Wellington  in  his  great  wars ;  they  were  equally  indifferent  to  Colonel 
Evans'  requirements  in  his  little  war.  After  two  years,  spent  in  fight- 
ing his  way  from  St.  Sebastian  to  the  Bidessoa,  he  returned  home,  and 
the  legion  was  broken  up. 

A  spirit,  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  disturbed  Ireland,  had  for 
some  time  been  at  work  in  British  North  America.  Two  races,  the 
French  and  the  English,  divided  that  fertile  country  between  them ; 
and  not  unaided  by  stimulants  from  the  mother  country,  the  colonists 
stood  apart,  one  nationality  from  the  other.  Things  went  on  from 
bad  to  worse,  till  at  last  a  rebellion  broke  out,  which  was  not  put 
down  without  some  tronble,  and  the  risk,  at  one  moment  imminent,  of 
a  breach  with  the  United  States.  In  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of 
plans  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  these  disturbances.  Sir  Francis 
B.  Head  exhibited  rare  courage  and  ability.  He  denuded  his  own 
province.  Upper  Canada,  of  every  regular  soldier,  in  order  that  tbe 
governor  of  Lower  Canada,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  mainly  French, 
might  have  adequate  military  force  at  his  disposal ;  and  with  such 
volunteers  as  he  could  collect,  he  marched  out  of  Toronto  against  the 
rebels,  who  threatened  it,  and  defeated  and  dispersed  them. 

It  was  at  this  time,  in  the  year  1837,  that  William  the  Foiirth  was 
overtaken  by  illness,  which,  at  his  age  (for  he  had  passed  his  sevent}- 
first  year),  baffled  the  skill  of  his  physicians.  He  died  at  Windsor,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  June,  and  at  noon  in  the 
same  day  his  successor.  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  was  pro- 
claimed. The  earlier  life  of  the  deceased  king  had  been  spent  in  the 
navy,  to  which  he  was  much  attached.  He  was  a  brave  seaman,  and 
a  kind-hearted  and  generous  man.  His  reign,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
said,  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  either  glorious  or  tranquil.  He  much 
desired  to  do  the  l)est  for  his  peo\)le,  and  obeyed  the  impulse,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  w\t\\  a  pTec\\)*\VoA\c^  \\\l\Ov\  ^v^«x\t\>^,"^  ^'^^'^•ajr^jose. 
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Hence,  not  unfrequently,  after  taking  some  Qccisive  step,  Le  found  that 
it  did  not  lead  up  to  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  and  regretted 
Lis  own  rashness  when  regret  was  unavailing. 

By  his  amiable  and  excellent  consort,  Queen  Adelaide,  he  had  no 
children.  The  crown,  therefore,  which  he  had  worn  for  little  more  than 
six  years,  devolved  upon  the  daughter  of  his  brother,  the  late  duke  of 
Kent,  our  present  gracious  sovereign. 


What  feelings  were  manifested  towards  the 
new  king  ? 

Wlml  event  now  happened  in  France  P 

How  was  it  brought  about  ? 

What  commotions  happened  elsewhere  ? 

What  effect  was  produced  in  England  ? 

What  occasioned  the  duke  of  Wellington  to 
resign  ?— by  whom  was  he  succeeded  i* 

What  measure  had  the  new  ministry  resolved 
OB  carrying  ? 

Relate  the  heads  of  Lord  John  Russell's  plan. 

What  opposition  did  it  encounter?  How  was 
it  at  length  carried  P 

What  new  disease  appeared  at  this  time? 

What  is  stated  regarding  foreign  countries  P 

What  measures  were  carried  in  the  first  reform- 
ed parliament  ? 


What  ministerial  changes  followed  ? 

What  was  the  condition  oi  the  Melkoarne 

ministry  P 
What  was  the  state  of  Ireland  P 
What  is  stated  about  Spain  and  Portugal  ? 
What  remarkable  acts  were  passed  in  18^6  ? 
What  discontents  arose  in  Canada  P 
How  did  the  British  parliament  act  ? 
When  did  the  king  die?    How  long  had  he 

lived  and  reigned  P    By  whom  was  he  suo- 

ceeded? 
What  character  is  given  of  King  William  ? 
Wliat  advances  in  arts  and  science  during  the 

last  three  years  are  recounted  ? 
What  reasons  for  thankfulness  are  stated  ? 
What  is  pointed  out  as  the  duty  of  all  ? 
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CONTEMPOEABY 

GBXAt 

BBITAIK. 

TSlirCB. 

PBVSBIA.. 

AUSTRIA. 

BI7S8XA. 

BPAUr. 

PAVIL 
BTAXia. 

iTictoria  I., 

Louis 

Frederick 

Ferdinand  II 

Nicholas  I., 

Isabella  IL, 

QregorjXn 

18S7. 

Philippe, 

William  III. 

1885; 

1825. 

1838; 

18S1. 

1830 ; 

1797. 

abdicated. 

Alexander n 

deposMi, 

PioslX., 

abdicated. 

Frederick 

1848. 

18&5. 

1868. 

1846. 

18i8. 

William  IV., 

Francis 

Provisional 

Republic, 

1840. 

Joseph  I., 

Government 

1848. 

WiUiam  I., 

1848; 

under 

Louis 

18G1  ; 

crowned 

Marshal 

Napoleon, 

proclaimed 
Emperor  of 

King  of 

Serrano, 

President, 

Hungary, 

1868. 

1848-1852. 

Germany, 

June,  1867. 

Amadeos  I., 

Louis 

Jan.  18, 1871. 

- 

second  son  of 

Napoleon  III 

the  King  of 

Emperor, 

Italv,  elected 

1852; 

by  the 

deposei]. 

Cortes,  16th 

Sept.  4, 1870. 

Nov.  1870, 

Kepublic, 

King  of 

1870. 

Spain. 

SECTION  I. 

1887  Victoria,  queen  of  Great  Britain,  succeeds 
her  uncle,  William  IV. 

The  duke  of  Cumberland,  Ernest  August- 
us, becomes  king  of  Hanover. 

The  Jlrgt  parliament  of  this  reign  meets, 

Nov.  15. 

Rebellion  in  Canada,  Dec.  14. 

——  Moses  Moiiteftore  is  knighted  by  the 
queen.  He  was  the  first  Jew  on  whom 
„  this  honour  was  conferred. 

1838  Tlie  Royal  Exclmnge  is  burnt,  Jan.  1. 

The  rebellion  in  Canada  is  subdued  (April). 

Queen  Victoria  is  crowned  at  Westminster 

Abbey,  June  28. 

Slavery   is    abolished    in   the   Colonies, 

Aug.  1. 

1839  Public  disturbances  by  the  Cliartists  and 

others.  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  transported,  and 
afterwards  pardoned  in  1854. 

~—  Ghuznee,  in  Cabul,  is  stormed  and  cap- 
tured, July  20.  Shah  Soojah,  who  ha<l 
been  expelled  by  Dost  Mohammed,  re- 
stored. 

——  Act  passed  for  a  uniform  penny  poatage, 
Aug.  17. 


SECTION  II. 


1840 


Queen  Victoi*ia  is  married  to  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  Feb.  10. 

Murder  of  Lord  William  Russell,  May  5. 

Edward  Oxford  attempts  the  assassination 

of  the  queen,  June  10. 

The  first  Chinese  war,  June. 

The  body  of  Napoleon  I.  is  removed  from 

St.  Helena  to  Paris. 

' Prince  Louis  Napoleon  makes  a  descent 

on  France,  near  Boulogne,  and  is  ar- 
rested. 

War  in  Syria.    Sidon  \%  taVetv  \)y  Com- 

inodore  Napier,  Sept.  27. 

—  Acre  bombarded  and  taken  by  KAm\Ta\ 


Stopford,  Nov.  8. 

1840  Death*.  Lord  Holland,  statesman ;  Lnden 
Buonaparte,  naturalist;  J.  Gait,  uordist; 
Lord  W.  Bentinck,  statesman. 

1811  Parliament  opened,  Jan.  26. 

Union  of  the  two  provinces  of  Canada  pro- 
claimed at  Montreal,  Feb*  10. 

Canton  is  blockaded  and  threatened  with 

bombardment.  The  Chinese  agree  to  pay 
6,n00,000  dollars  for  the  ransom  of  Um 
city,  May  21. 

Hong  Kongis  ceded  to  Britain,  May  81. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  premier,  Sept.  6. 

Amoy,  in  China,  captured,  Aug.  88. 

People  of  Cabul  rise  against  we  Englitb, 

Nov.  2. 
Albert  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  bom, 

Nov.  9. 
Death*.    Sir  David  Wilkle,  painter;  Sir 

F.  Chantrey,  sculptor;  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 

surgeon ;  Theodore  Hook,  novelist,  so.; 

Thos.  Dibdin,  dramatist,  &c 

SECTION  III. 

1842  The  British  troops  evacuate  Cabul.    Mu* 

sacre  in  the  Kyber  Pass,  Jan.  6—8. 
The  Afghans  repulsed  near  Jellalabad  br 

Sir  R.  Sale,  April  5. 
Sir  R.  Peel  proposes  the  proi>erty  and 

income  tax. 

The  queen  visits  Edinburgh,  Aug.  81. 

Ghuznee  is  retaken  by  General  Nott,  Se]i(. 

6 ;  and  Cabul  by  General  Pollok,  Sept.  1& 
The  English  evacuate  Cabul,  Oct.  li,  and 

proceed  to  Jellalabad. 
Death*.  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  statesman; 

Lord     Hill,    commander-in-chief;    Sir 

Charles   Bell,  surgeon;    Dr.  Arnold  of 

Rugby;  Allan  Cunningham,  poet,  ftc; 

Dr.  W.  Maginn.  author;  Dr.  Channin;;i 

-wTvtAT  and  pulpit  orator. 
\%V%  T^cv^    NxEk»«c%  Q.^\«aiiuiA.  Isv    Sir   CharlM 
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SOVEREIGNS. 


TVBEET. 


Mahniottd 

II.,  180S. 

Abd-ul 

Medjid, 

18.J9. 

Abd-ul 

Aziz, 

1861. 


ITALY. 


Victor 

Emmanuel 

King  of 

Sardinia, 

declared 

King  of 

Italy, 

March  14, 

1861. 


BSLGinif. 


Leopold  I., 

1832. 

Leopold 

II.,  1865. 


HOLLAITD. 


William  I., 

1814. 

William 

II.,  18iO. 

William 

III.,  1849. 


DSKIIASE. 


Christian 
VIII.,  1889. 
Frederick 
VII..  1848. 
Christian 
IX.,  1863. 


SWSDBir. 


Charles 

John  XIV. 

(Berna- 

dotte), 

1818. 

Oscar, 

1844. 

Charles 

XV.,  1859. 


FOBTUaAX. 


Maria  II., 

1826. 

Dom 

Miguel, 

usurps  the 

throne, 

1828. 
Maria  II., 
restored, 

18.33. 
Pedro  v., 

1853. 

Dom 
Luis  I., 

1861. 


OBBBCB. 


Otho  I., 

1832; 
deposed, 

1862. 

George  I., 

second  son 

of  the 

King  of 

Denmark, 

1863. 


184S  Hyderabad  occupied  by  the  British,  Feb. 
20 ;  and  Sdnde  annexed. 

.—  Ilebecca  riots  in  South  Wales. 

Anti-ooru'law  league  meetings  begun  at 

Drury  Lane  theatre,  March  15. 

Meeting  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  Ire- 
land, for  "  Repeal  of  the  Union,"  May  7. 

Division  In  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  May  18 

(Free  Church). 

——  Great  Repeal  meeting  on  the  Hill  of  Tara, 
Ireland,  Aug.  22.   Irish  arms  bill  passed. 

— —  Deaths.  T.  C.  Hofland,  painter ;  Robert 
Southey,poet;  H.  R.  H.  the  duke  of  Sus- 
sex; John  Foster,  essayist;  J.  C.  Loudon, 
botanist. 

1844  Daniel  O'Connell  sentenced  to  12  months' 

imprisonment,  and  fined  £2000,  May  24. 
~— -  Roman    Catholic    penal    acts    repealed, 

Aug.  9. 
King  Louis  Philippe  lands  at  Portsmouth 

on  a  visit  to  the  queen,  Oct.  8. 
New  Royal  Exchange,  London,  opened  by 

her  Majesty  in  state,  Oct.  28. 
^—  Deaths.    Sir   Francis  Hurdett ;   Thomas 

Campbell,  poet;   Dr.  Dalton,  chemist; 

Rev.  H.  Cary,  poet,  &c.;   Thorsvalden, 

sculptor. 

1845  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Captain  Ci'ozier  set 

out  from  Greenwich  on  arctic  expedition. 

May  25. 
— — -  Battle   of  Moodkee,  and  defeat  of  the 

Sikhs,  Dec.  18. 

Battle  of  Ferozeshah,  Dec.  21,  22. 

Deaths.    Rev.    Svdney    Smith;    Robert 

Smirke,  artist ;  Thomas  Hood,  poet,  &c. ; 

Dr.    Alexander,   bishop   of  Jerusalem; 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry,  philanthropist. 

1846  Defeat  of  the  Sikhs  at  Aliwal,  Jan.  28. 
-—  Battle  of  Sobraon,  and  total  defeat  of  the 

Sikhs,  Feb.  10. 
— —  Treaty  of  Lahore,  March  9. 
-—  Sir  Robert  Peel  resigns,  June  26;  and 

Lord  John  Rassell   becomes    premier, 
JuJ^'  6. 


1846  Deaths.    R.   Haydon,   painter;    Thomas 

Clarkson,  philanthropist;  John  Listou, 
comedian :  A.  Donaldson,  painter. 

1847  Dr.  James  Prince  Lee,  first  bishop  of  Man- 

chester. 

The    Bogue    Forts,    Canton,    captured, 

April  3. 

Daniel  O'Connell  dies  at  Genoa,  May  16. 

The  factories'  act  passed,  June  8. 

Dreadful  famine  and  pestilence  in  Ireland. 

Parliament  grants  £iO,000,000  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Irish. 

Deaths.    Dr.  Crotch,  musician ;  the  arch- 

bisliop  of  York ;  Dr.  Chalmers ;  Sharon 
Turner,  historian ;  Daniel  O'Connell. 

1843  Great  Cliartist  demonstration,  London, 
April  10. 

Lieutenant  Edwardes  defeats  the  army  of 

Moolrai,  May  18. 

John  Mitchell  condemned  to  14  years* 

transportation.  May  20. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  act  suspended  in  Ire- 
land, July  25. 

Messrs    Smith  O'Brien,  Meagher,  Mac- 

manus,  and  Donoghue  sentenced  to 
death,  Oct.  9.  (Tlie  sentence  was  com- 
muted, and  a  pardon  afterwards  granted.) 

The  cholera  again  breaks  out  in  London 

(Oct.)  y 

Deaths.  Miss  Herschel,  astronomer;  Can- 
tain  Marryat,  novelist;  Isaac  Disraeli, 
essayist;  George  Stephenson,  engineer; 
Lord  Melbourne,  statesman;  Berzeleus, 
chemist. 

1849  Mooltan  is  taken  by  storm,  Jan.  2. 

Battle  of  Chillianwallah,  Jan.  13. 

Battle   of  Goojerat,   and   defeat   of  the 

Sikhs,  Feb.  21. 

The  Punjaub  annexed  to  the  Bengal  em- 
pire, March  29. 

Queen  Victoria  v\a\t&\xtVxtv^,  K.\v^.%. 

\i\  otve  -jewc  WAV! . 


X.^x- 
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PUINCIPAL  STENTS   IN 


[a.  D.   1850-62. 


ISM 


1851 


nard  Barton,  poet;  W.  Etty,  painter ; 
Maria  Edfreirorth,  novelist ;  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  corn-law  rhymer;  P.  F.  Tyller, 
historian ;  Adelaide,  queen  dowaeer. 

Submarine  telegraph  laid  between  Dover 
and  Calais,  Au^.  28. 

The  pope  issues  a  bull  for  the  creation  of 
twelve  R.  C.  bishoprics  in  England,  Sept. 
U. 

Death*.  Sir  R.  Peel ;  the  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge; Lonin  Philippe;  Lord  Jefflrev, 
esoayint;  William  Wordsworth,  poet; 
Miss  Jane  Porter,  novelist ;  Sir  H.  Shee, 
painter;  W.  Kirby,  Entomologist. . 

SECTION  nr. 

The  great  exhibition  opened  by  the  queen. 
May  1. 

Window-tax  repealed;  house-duty  sub- 
stituted, July  24. 

Earl  Granville  becomes  secretary  of  *tate 
for  Foreign  aflTairs  in  the  room  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  Dec.  22. 

Deaths.  The  duke  of  Cumberland,  king 
of  Hanover ;  J.  W.  Turner,  painter ;  Dr. 
Lingard,  historian  ;  Joanna  Baillie,  dra- 
matist ;  J.  F.  Cooper,  novelist;  Audubon, 
naturalist. 

SECTION  V. 


1852 


1853 


1854 


Burmese  war  (begim  1851);  Martaban 
stormed,  April  8 ;  Rangoon  taken,  April 
14 ;  Pegu  annexed  to  Britain,  Dec.  20. 

The  earl  of  Derby,  premier ;  Mr.  Disraeli, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Feb.  27. 

Submarine  telegraph  laid  between  Holy- 

.  head  and  Dublin,  June  1. 

Death  of  tlte  duke  of  Wellington,  Sept.  14, 
atfed  83  years. 

Earl  of  Aberdeen,  prime  minister,  Dee.  28. 

Deaths.  Thomas  Moore,  poet ;  A.  Welby 
Pugin,  architect ;  O.  Mantell,  geologist ; 
Samuel  Prout,  painter;  Dr.  W.  McGil- 
livray,  natural  historian. 

Dublin  Industrial  Exliibition  opened, 
May  12. 

Review  of  the  fleet  at  Spithead,  Aug.  11. 

Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  Ac,  visit 
the  Dublin  Exhibition,  Aug.  29. 

Letters  received  from  Captain  McClnres 
announcing  discovery  of  the  north-west 
passage,  Oct.  7. 

Uniform  penny  receipt  stamp  introduced, 
Oct.  10. 

Deaths.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  con- 
queror of  Scinde,  Aug.  29,  aged  71 ;  Mrs. 
Amelia  Opie,  novelist ;  Arago,  astrono- 
mer ;  Von  Buch,  geologist. 

The  queen  reviews  the  Baltic  fleet  at 
Spithead,  March  11. 

War  declared  against  Russia,  March  28. 

Odessa  bombarded  by  the  allies,  April  22. 

Bomersund,  in  Aland,  attacked  by  Baltic 
fleet:  surrendered,  Aug.  16. 

The  allied  forces,  under  Lord  Raglan  and 
Marshal  St.  Amaud,  embark  at  Varna 
for  the  Crimea,  Sept.  7. 

Battle  of  the  Alma  and  defeat  of  the  Rus- 
sians by  the  allies,  Sept.  20 ;  take  posses- 
sion of  Balaklava,  Sept.  26 :  invest  Sebas- 
topol,  Oct.  17;  battle  of  Balaklava,  Oct. 
25 ;  battle  of  Inkerman,  Nov.  25. 

Ci^stal  Palace,  Sydenham,  opened,  June 

DeathB.    Marquis  of  Anglesey  •,  Profewox 
Forbes ;  Pi-ofeasor  John  Wttaoti  'yCYvvVftVo-  \ 
pher  North);  Jumes  MotitKoTr\©Ty,v««\.-, 
/.     O.     Lookhart,     eaaayUl  •.     C\\ai\e% 


Kemble,    actor;     Admiral    Sir    Hydt 
Parker:  T.  C.  Croker,  esaayist. 

1855  Lord  Palmertton,  premipr.  Feb.  5. 

Death  of  Nicholas,  Cur  of  RaMia,Harriil 

Kertch  and  Yenikala  are  capturwl  br  the 

allies.  May  25. 

Fall  of  Sebastopol,  Sept.  9. 

Queen  Victoria  visiU  Napoleon  IIL  at 

Paris,  Aug.  18. 
— —  Deaths.    Joseph  Hume,  M.P.;  Don  Cw- 

los;  Lord  Ra^an;  Samuel  Bogen,|wet; 

Miss   Bront«,  novelist:    Miss  MiUiml, 

novelist;  Sir  Henry  Bishop^  mntteUa; 

Copley  Fielding',  paunter. 

1856  Victoria  Cross  InsUtoted,  Feb.  5. 

Code  annexed  to  tlie  tcrritoriea  of  East 

India  Company,  F^.  7. 
Russian  war  ended.     Treaty  of  peace 

signed  at  Paris,  March  80. 
Public  thanksgiving  for  the  restoration  of 

peace.  May  4. 
The  duke  of  Cambridge  rapointed  com- 

mander-in-chief  of  we  British  anny, 

July  5. 
Second  Chinese  war.    Canton  txnnbarded, 

Nov.  4. 

War  declared  agahtst  Persia,  Kov.  L 

Deaths.     Sir  Henry  Potthigw ;  GoMnl 

Viscount   Hardinge;    M.   Thierry,  his- 
torian;  Rev.   Theobald   Matthew;  Dr. 

Buckland,  geologist;  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 

metaphysician,  Ac 


SECTION  VI. 

1857  The  Indian  mutiny.  Oatbreakat  Meentt 
massacre  of  Europeans  by  the  natives. 
May  10.  Delhi  captnred  by  tihe  rebels. 
Massacre  at  Cawnpore.  CajMtnre  of  Delhi 
firom  the  rebels.  Relief  of  Lacknow  by 
Havelock.  Re-capture  of  Lndcnow  liy 
Sir  Colin  CampbelL  Nov.  16. 

Peace  with  Persia  signed  at  Paria,  Marciu 

Canton  taken  and  Teh  captnred. 

Deaths.    Sir   Henry  Lawrence ;   Oensrsl 

Havelock;  Bishop  Blomfleld;  Doaglu 
Jerrold,  novelist;  Dr.  Sooresby,  navi* 
gator. 

1858  Lord  Derby,  premier.  Treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin between  England  and  China.  Bill 
passed  admitting  Jews  to  parliament. 
East  India  Company  abolished. 

Deaths.    Ary  Scheffer,  painter :  W.  Hort* 

ley,  musician ;  Dr.  Gregory,  cnemist 

1859  Lord  Palmerston,  premier.  Volunteer 
rifle  and  artillery  corps  formed  through- 
out England. 

Deaths.  Humboldt ;  W.  H.  Prescott,  his- 
torian ;  I.  K.  Brund  and  R.  Stephenson, 
engineers ;  Lord  Macaulay ;  Waalilngton 
Irving ;  Leigh  Hunt. 

1860  War  with  China.  Pekin  occnpied,  and 
emperor's  summer  palace  sacked  and 
burned.  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin  ratified  at 
Pekin. 

Deaths.    Sir   W.    Napier;    Sir    Charles 

Barry;  the  earl  of  Dundooald;  Dr. 
Croly,  poet;  G.  P.  James,  novelist. 

SECTION  VIL 

1861  Post-office  savings'  banks  eetaUisbed. 
Secession  of  the  southern  states  of  North 

America.    Civil  war  begnn,  April  IS. 

Death  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

Deaths.  Sir  F.  Palgrave ;  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham; Miss  Browning,  poetess;  H.  B.  H. 
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1862  Princess  Alice  married  to  Prince  Louis  of 
Hesse,  July  1. 

_ —  Great  distress  in  the  cotton  districts. 

— —  Death*.  J.  B.  Sumner,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury; Sir  Benjamin  Brodie;  J.  S. 
Knowfes,  dramatist. 

186S  Marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  March  10. 

•— —  Kagosima,  in  Japan,  bombarded,  Aug. 

— —  Death$.  W.  Mulready,  painter;  Arch- 
bishop Whateley;  W.  Thackeray;  Lord 
Lyndnurst. 

1864  Ionian  Islands  ceded  to  Greece. 

——  Deaths.  John  Leech  ;  W.  Dyce  and  David 
Roberts,  painters;  Nathaniel  Hawthorn; 
W.  8.  Lauder. 

1865  Insnrreotion  of  negroes  in  Jamaica.  Death 

of  Lord  Palmerston.  Earl  Russell,  pre- 
mier. Mr.  Gladstone,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  Fenian  conspiracy  in  Ireland. 
— —  Deaths.  Richard  Cobden ;  Sir  Joseph 
Pnxton ;  Cardinal  Wiseman ;  Sir  Charles 
Eantlake ;  Professor  Aytoun ;  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell,  novelist. 

SECTION  VIII. 

1866  Habeas  Corpus  act  sus^nded  in  Ireland. 

Great  commercialpanic.  Great  Atlantic 
cable  laid  from  Yalcntia,  in  Ireland,  to 
Heart's  Content,  Newfuundland.  Re- 
signation of  the  Russell-Gladstone  miu- 
Istry.  Lord  Derby,  premier,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Outbreak  of  cholera  in  May ;  ceases  in 
Dec. 
—  Deaths.  Dr.  Whewell ;  Rev.  J.  Keble ;  J. 
Gibson,  sculptor;  J.  Bennie,  engineer; 
W,  Brande,  ciiemist. 

1867  Fenian  risings  in  Ireland  unsuccessftil. 

Reform  bill  passed,  Aug.  16.  War  with 
Abyssinia  declared.  Three  fenians  exe- 
cuted at  Manchester. 
——  Deaths.  £.  H.  Bailv  and  Baron  Maro- 
ehetti,  sculptors;  C.  Stanfield,  painter; 
earl  of  Rosse,  astronomer;  Michael  Fara- 
day; Sir  Archibald  Alison;  Sir  R. 
Sxnirke,  architect. 

BECTION  IX. 

1868  Mr.    Disraeli,   premier;    Sir  R.   Napier 

(afterwards   Lord   Napier)    defeats  the 

Abyssinians ;   Magdala  is  stormed,  and 

King  Theodore  kiUs  himself.     «    - 
— « —  Mr.  Gladstone,  premier,  and  Mr.'.  Lowe, 

chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
— —  Deaths.     Sir    David     Brewster;     Lord 

Brougham;    H.   Milman,    dean   of  St. 

Paul's ;  Charles  Kean  ;  Samuel  Lover ; 

the    RsOah    of    Sarawak    (Sir    James 


Brooke);  the  arclibishop  of  Canterbury 
(Dr.  Longley). 

1869  Dissolution  of  the  reform  league.    Sues 

Canal  opened.  Lord  Mayo,  tne  viceroy 
of  India,  holds  a  great  durtMU*  at  UmbalU^ 
March  27. 

Diamonds  discovered  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

— -  Irish  church  disendowment  bill  passeo. 
The  French  Atlantic  cable  laid.  Wool- 
wich dockyard  closed,  Sept.  18.  Great 
eruption  of  Mount  Etna.  Southern  em- 
banxment  of  the  Thames  opened,  Deo.  8. 
Rebellion  in  the  Rod  River  settlement. 

Deafhs.    W.  Carleton,  novelist ;   Lamar- 

tine,  poet ;  Field-Marshall  Hugh  Viscount 
Gough;  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  Shakespearian 
commentator;  Tliomas  Graham,  che- 
mist; Right  Rev.  H.  Phillpotto,  bishop  of 
Exeter ;  earl  of  Derby ;  George  Peabody* 
philanthropist. 

1870  Columbia  market,  built  by  Miss  Contts, 

opened. 

A  party  of  English  gentlemen  and  ladies 

captured  by  Greek  brigands,  April  11. 
Four  English  tourists  murdered  by 
Greek  brigands,  near  Athens,  April  28. 
Committee  appointed  for  the  revision  of 
the  Scriptures.  New  buildings  of  the 
London  University  opened  bv  her 
Majesty.  Fenian  raid  upon  Canada, 
under  the  Fenian  General  O'Neill. 
District  Metropolitan  Railway  opened 
to  Blackfriars.  Charles  Dickens  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  June  16.  Sub- 
marine telegraph  to  India  laid.  The  em- 
peror of  the  French  declares  war  agiUnst 
Prussia,  July  15.  Rebellion  at  the  Red 
River  settlement  suppressed.  The  Em- 
peror Napoleon  surrenders  to  the  king 
of  Prussia  at  Sedan.  H.  M.  turret  ship, 
**  Captain  "  capsized  in  a  gale  in  tlie  Bay 
of  Biscay.  The  Italian  troops  enter 
Rome.  Metz  capitulates,  and  Marshal 
Bazaine  and  his  army  (178,000)  become 
prisoners.  Irish  land  bill,  the  education 
bill,  army  enlistment  bill,  passed. 

Deaths.  General  Sir  de  Lacj Evans;  Lord 

Auckland,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells; 
Sir  James  Simpson,  physidan ;  Mark 
Lemon ;  Charles  Dickens  ;  Jsjfnes  Sjntne, 
surgeon ;  Sir  James  Clarke,  physician ; 
the  earl  of  Clarendon;  General  Robei*t 
Lee;  Michael  Balfe,  composer;  Captain 
Chameer,  novelist. 

— —  Peace  between  Prussia  and  France.  The 
king  of  Prussia  declared  emperor  of  Ger^ 
many.  Civil  war  in  Prance.  Public  build- 
ings burned.    The  republic. 


QUEEN  VICTOEIA,  when  she  came  to  the  throne,  was  barely  of 
sufficient  age  to  exercise  the  functions  of  royalty.  Slight  of  make 
and '  singularly  attractive  in  appearance,  she  won  all  hearts  by  her 
modest,  yet  queenly,  demeanour.  Having  been  educated  by  her 
mother  in  strictly  constitutional  principles,  she  accepted  the  state  of 
things  as  it  came  to  hei',  and  gave  her  confidence  without  reserve  to 
the  ministers  whom  she  found  in  office.  As  she  took  over  the  govern- 
ment, however,  at  a  period  when  gi-eat  changes  had  either  alrea(ly  been 
eflfected,  or  were  in  rapid  progress,  it  may  be  well,  before  proceed- 
ing further  with  our  naiTative,  if  we  stop  for  a  moment  to  sketch  of 
the  most  important  of  these  a  hasty  outline. 

The  greatest  of  aii  innovators  Aipou  \uc\va  \i'c^ivV^  Q?l  ^«^>j  Xj^*^  ^sn». 
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action  lias  been  steam.  As  early  as  1775,  when  James  Watt  obtained 
his  first  patent,  it  began  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  manufacture 
in  this  country,  and  the  influence  which  it  has  since  exercised  in  driv- 
ing the  machinery,  which  ingenious  men  from  time  to  time  invented 
and  turned  to  account,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  England,  which 
two  centuries  ago  or  less,  scarcely  deserved  to  be  mentioned  among  the 
producing  nations  of -the  world,  now  fabricates  a  larger  amount  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  put  together ; 
and  in  cutlery  and  iron  work,  in  general,  she  may  fairly  claim  to  stand 
unrivalled.  While  the  great  war  of  the  first  French  Eevolution  lasted, 
she  found,  indeed,  occupation  enough,  both  for  her  intelligence  and  her 
resources,  in  providing  the  means  of  self-defence.  But  no  sooner  was 
peace  restored  than  all  the  energies  of  her  energetic  people  seemed  to 
be  applied  to  purposes  of  social  improvement.  Thus,  in  1788,  a 
private  gentleman  in  Scotland,  catching  the  idea  from  a  story  told  in 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester's  **  Century  of  Inventions,"  amused  himself 
with  propelling  by  steam  a  boat  across  a  small  lake,  on  his  own 
property.  In  1812  the  experiment  had  been  so  much  improved  upon, 
that  a  passage  boat  propelled  by  steam  began  to  ply  upon  the  Clyde. 
Four  years  later,  viz.  in  1816,  steam  was  successfiily  applied  to 
marine  navigation ;  and  now  there  is  scarcely  a  sheet  of  water  upon 
the  earth's  surface  but  sustains  its  steam  vessels,  nor  an  ocean  that  is 
not  traversed  by  our  steam-frigates  and  steam  ships  of  war.  The  same 
resistless  agent  was  applied  in  1804  to  move  carriages  on  what  were 
then  called  tramroads.  This  occurred  at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  in  South 
Wales.  But  the  invention  hung  fire  till  1831,  when  the  first  railroad 
ever  used  for  the  regular  conveyance  of  passengers  was,  amid  the 
astonishment  of  all  who  witnessed  the  operation,  opened  between  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester.  Since  that  date  the  entire  face  of  the  country 
has  become  covered,  as  with  a  network,  by  these  wonderful  ways  of 
communication. 

Th(B  rise  and  progress  of  gas,  as  our  great  means  of  illumination, 

comes  in  like  manner  within  the  range  of  living  memory.     It  was  not 

longer  ago  than  1792  that  Mr.  Murdoch  of  Redreeth,  in  Cornwall, 

first  made  use  of  the  gas  of  coal  to  supply  himself  with  light.     In 

1807  an  experiment  was  tried  of  its  powers,  in  lighting  up  a  portion 

of  Pall  Mall.     There  is  not  now  an  English  town,  there  are  not 

many  populous  villages,  where  it  has  not  become  to  the  inhabitants  a 

sort  of  necessary  of  life.     Meanwhile,  hamlets  have  grown  into  towns, 

and  towns  into  cities.     New  ports  for  shipping  have  been  opened, 

and  old  ones  enlarged,  and  agriculture  has  been  raised  to  such  a  pitch 

of  excellence  as  to  take  rank  among  the  sciences.     Nor  have  we  been 

backward  in  exploring  distant  lands  and  seas  heretofore  un traversed. 

'  Mungo  Park,  and  after  him  Major  Peddie,  the  Landers,  and  of  late, 

Livingstone,  Speke,  and  ^aVev,  "Vx^n^  ^ewe\x?^\fc^  \wto  the  heart  of 

Africa,  and  solved  the  nivstenea  \io\\\  ^i  >i)afcl^\^<i.\^xAS>c&^^^,  \s. 
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like  manner  Pany,  Ross,  Franklin,  Back,  and  their  gallant  com- 
rades and  imitators,  have  settled  whatever  was  previously  doubtful 
in  regard  to  Arctic  and  Antarctic  geography ;  while  in  the  far  Pacific 
rich  and  populous  colonies  now  flourish,  where  Cook  made  his  adven- 
turous voyages  of  discovery,  and  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  played 
their  desperate  game.  A  little  later.  Oersted  and  Wheatstone,  by  a  simul- 
taneous eftbrt  of  genius,  taught  us  how  to  bend  electricity  to  our  will, 
80  that  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  another,  by  means  of  the  miraculous 
wire,  messages  are  sent  and  answered,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment.  So 
it  is,  also,  in  other  sciences.  Buckland,  Murchison,  Lyell,  Sedgwick, 
and  De  la  Beche,  place  us  in  advance  of  other  nations  as  geologists. 
Owen,  Huxley,  Darwin,  Tyndal,  are  the  world's  teachers  in  natural 
liistory  and  physiology.  Bonnie,  Tite,  Smith,  and  Barry,  began  a 
revolution  in  domestic  and  other  architecture,  which  bids  fair  to  con- 
vert, in  time,  our  huge  but  ugly  London  into  one  of  the  noblest  cities 
in  the  world.  And  all,  or  almost  all,  had  made  a  beginning  of  their 
labours,  when  the  young  Queen  Victoria  first  ascended  the  throne. 

Again,  in  what  may  be  called  commercial  legislation,  not  less  thaii 
in  fiscal  and  even  social  arrangements,  changes  have  been  brought 
about,  or  are  in  progress,  which  operate,  some  more,  some  less,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  at  large.  All  the  restrictions  formerly  im- 
posed upon  trade  may  be  said  to  be  removed.  The  education  of  the 
people,  long  regarded  as  the  business  of  individuals,  has  become  the 
Dusiness  of  the  State.  The  Church  is  still,  indeed,  left  free,  as  are  the 
various  religious  bodies  which  dissent  from  her,  to  give  to  the  young 
of  their  several  flocks  specific  religious  instruction.  But  the  State 
provides  a  machineiy  in  school-boards,  school-managers,  and  a  stafl: 
of  inspectors,  for  instructing  her  children  in  secular  lore,  basing  the 
same  upon  the  grand  general  principle  of  individual  responsibility 
here  and  hereafter,  as  this  is  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament.  Mean- 
while, in  spite  of  evil  influences  unhappily  at  work  to  prevent  it,  the 
rich  and  the  poor  seem  to  be  drawing  closer  to  one  another.  Great 
towns  supply  parks  for  the  recreation  of  the  people.  Convenient 
lodging-houses  and  public  baths  are  multiplying  themselves.  There 
is  a  growing  desire  to  minister  to  the  moral  as  well  as  to  the  physical 
wants  of  the  necessitous.  All  this  condition  of  change  had  begun, 
and  was  in  steady  progress  when  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne. 
How  it  went  fonvard  it  will  be  our  business  to  show,  as  the  thread  of 
our  history  evolves  itself. 

Proclaimed  queen  in  1837,  her  Majesty  was  formally  crowned  in 
1838,  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  sending  special  ministers  to  re- 
present them  on  the  occasion.  The  solemn  ceremony  took  place 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1840,  she  gave 
her  hand  to  Francis  Albert  Augustus  Charles  Emmanuel,  of  Saxe, 
prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  the  youivwer  \ixo^\v^"^  <5>1  NJ^^^^^;^^- 
iiig  (lake.     It  was  a  marriage  of  pui'e  Dt^ec\\oiv  av\  \k<^>i}^  i\\<t'^^  ^s*^ 
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a  numerous  family  blessed  the  happy  ainion.  The  court  became, 
to  every  household  in  the  empire,  a  model  of  all  that  was  pure  and 
of  good  report.  Science,  literature,  and  the  arts  flourished  under 
such  auspices.  The  prince  himself — a  man  of  rare  ability  and  ex- 
tended knowledge — took  the  lead  in  every  movement  which  had  for 
its  object  the  advancement  of  civilization.  Much  was  done  to  pro- 
mote improvements  in  manufactures,  especially  in  such  as  connected 
themselves  with  the  fiue  arts ;  and  the  working-classes  were  stimulated, 
both  by  example  and  precept,  to  raise  themselves  in  the  social  scale, 
and  to  acquire  habits  of  sobriety  and  thrift.  Of  the  impulse  given  to 
education  we  have  already  spoken;  and  its  results  appeared  in  the 
multiplication  of  schools  both  in  town  and  country.  Nor  were  the 
two  services — the  army  and  navy — cut  off  from  participation  in  this 
inestimable  privilege.  The  Eoyal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  into 
which  soldiers'  orphans  are  received,  became  at  once  a  model  school; 
and  an  institution  where  masters  should  be  trained  for  the  use  of 
regiments  and  garrisons.  The  navy,  following  the  example,  had  its 
schoolmaster  in  every  ship.  Hence,  not  only  the  childireu  of  our 
gallant  defenders  have  the  means  of  sound  instruction  brought  within 
their  reach,  but  the  men  themselves,  being  encouraged,  and  in  some 
sort  required  to  do  so,  gladly  and  to  good  purpose  become  learners 
also.  Nor  did  the  movement  stop  there.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
modified  the  course  of  study  pursued  at  each,  so  as  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  requirements  of  the  times,  and  becoming  day  by  day 
more  expansive  in  their  views,  reestablished  over  the  mind  of  the 
nation  the  influence,  which  at  one  moment  seemed  to  be  in  danger 
of  passing  away. 


What  impression  was  made  by  Qtieen  Victoria 

on  her  accession  to  the  tlirone  ? 
What  improvements   had  been  effected,  and 

were  in  profjress  ? 
How  did  locomotion  by  steam  begin  ? 


How  did  gas  get  into  use  for  porpoeas  of  ilfai' 

mination  ? 
What  eminent  men  are  named,  and  for  what! 
When  did  the  queen  marry,  and  whom  ? 
How  was  education  advanced  P 


SECTION  II. 

"pOR  ten  long  years  this  happy  state  of  things  continued  without 
-*-  interruption.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  in  anger,  nor  a  hostile  demon- 
stration made  all  this  while  throughout  Europe.  For  seventeen  yean 
after  her  Majesty's  accession,  England  was  pennitted  within  the  same 
geographical  limits  to  rest  upon  her  military  laurels.  Not  that  hor 
fleets  and  armies  remained  all  the  while  absolutely  without  employ- 
ment. An  empii-e  of  which  the  provinces  are  to  be  found  in  every 
section  of  the  globe,  cannot  but  be  exposed  from  time  to  time  to 
molestation ;  and  colonial  and  remote  wars  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 
In  Canada, — then  divided  into  upper  and  lower, — of  which  the  former 
wiis  peopled  mainly  by  English,  the  latter  almost  exclusively  by 
French  settlers,  a  rebe\Vvon\ivoYe.  o\v\,,^\\\dcs.Q>:\^\\^<fcd  in  the  hatred  w 
races ;    and,    though    covei-W-j   i^Oi  \>^   ^^^Mvs.^x^'a* "  l^wsw  S^«w^  Xi^«&»5^ 
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States,  was  easily  put  down.  Its  results  were  to  bring  about  the 
dose  union  of  the  two  provinces,  and  the  equitable  representation  of 
both  in  a  united  parliament.  Africa  had  its  Kaffir  and  Ashantee  wars, 
where  the  rude  courage  of  the  savage  went  down  before  the  disciplined 
valour  of  British  troops ;  and  Asia,  in  like  manner,  was  troubled.  So 
also  at  home  a  foolish  attempt  at  revolution  brought  some  Welsh 
miners  into  conflict  with  a  handful  of  troops  at  Newport,  in  South 
Wales.  But  the  people  were  not  with  them ;  the  mayor,  Mr.  Phillips, 
did  his  duty,  and  the  Chartists  being  defeated,  their  leaders  were  seized, 
brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  death.  Their  sentences  w^e 
commuted  to  transpoi-tation. 

The  relations  of  England  with  China  had  been  heretofore  commer- 
cial only,  and  to  British  subjects  by  no  means  satisfactory.  By-and- 
bye  serious  quarrels  arose,  which,  in  1840,  led  to  war  between  the 
two  nations.  The  blockade  of  Canton,  with  a  threatened  bombard- 
ment, brought  the  Chinese,  however,  to  their  senses ;  and  they  were 
glad  to  purchase  peace  by  paying  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  to  the  British  crown.  More  serious 
operations  than  these,  however,  were  threatening  on  the  continent  of 
India. 

The  river  Sutlej  formed,  in  1838,  the  northern  boundary-line  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  empire.  Beyond  it  lay  the  Punjaub, — then  an  in- 
dependent state, — with  the  Scinde  principalities,  likewise  independent. 
And  beyond  them  again,  high  up  among  the  mountains  of  Central 
Asia,  the  Douranee  emperor,  or  kingdom  of  Afghanistan.  There 
Lad  been  a  revolution  in  this  latter  state  four  years  before,  which 
caused  the  expulsion  of  one  sovereign,  and  the  elevation  of  another 
one.  The  exiled  prince,  Soojah-ool-Moolk,  took  up  his  abode  at 
Loodhiana,  where  he  subsisted  on  a  pension  granted  to  him  by  the 
East  India  Company.  The  reigning  monarch.  Dost  Mohammed,  kept 
his  court  at  Cabul.  But  in  a  country  where  revolutions  were  of  con- 
stant recuiTence  this  particular  incident  created  no  very  strong  sensa- 
tion. It  did  not  lead  to  any  immediate  change  in  the  relations  which 
had  previously  subsisted  between  the  Anglo-Indian  empire  and  the 
kingdom,  of  Afghanistan. 

As  time  passed,  however,  Eussia  seemed  to  be  extending  her 
influence  too  far  towards  the  East,  and  the  Bengal  government  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  raise  up  a  counterbalancing  influence  in  Central 
Asia,  and  to  check  by  this  means  the  further  progress  of  a  power 
of  which  it  had  become  jealous.  It  belongs  to  the  historian  of  British 
India  to  describe  how  this  policy  was  worked  out.  Enough  is  done 
when  we  state  that,  on  the  pretext  of  negotiating  for  the  free  naviga-^ 
tion  of  the  Indus,  British  agents  visited  the  country  of  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde,  and  passed  by  them  to  Cabul,  where  they  found  Dost  Mo- 
hammed well  disposed  to  act  as  the  E\\^U§.Il  ^«s^^T«a\s;^  ^six^:^ 
require,   Unfortmiateh,  however,  there  v«e\*e  \X\o^^  tsXiowX.  ^\^  ^or^^xxjjsst- 
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general  who  had  imbibed  a  bitter  antipathy  to  Dost  Mohammed. 
Hence  the  steps  which  the  British  agent  (Sir  Eobert  Burnes)  took 
to  consolidate  the  alliance  were  disavowed,  and  Dost  Mohammed, 
much  against  bis  own  wish,  received  an  embassy  from  Bussia.  Still 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  ever  entered  with  Russia  into  ar- 
rangements injurious  in  any  degree  to  British  interests,  till,  disgusted 
and  alarmed  by  the  breach  of  faith,  as  he  regarded  it,  of  the  Company's 
government,  he  lent  himself,  sorely  against  his  will,  to  bad  advisers. 

This  act  on  Dost  Mohammed's  part  brought. to  a  head  the  hostility 
which  had  for  some  time  back  arisen  against  him  in  Calcutta.  Sir 
Robert  Burnes  withdrew  from  Cabul,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
invading  Afghanistan.  Soojah-ool-Moolk  being  called  forth  from  his 
place  of  exile,  was  treated  by  the  English  government  as  rightful 
sovereign  of  that  country.  It  was  proposed,  at  first,  to  cany  on 
military  operations  indirectly  only ;  in  other  words,  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  Runjeet  Singh,  monarch  of  the  Punjab ;  and  to  supply 
as  much  money  as  might  be  required  to  set  his  army  and  such  volun- 
teers as  Shah  Soojah  might  be  able  to  collect  in  motion.  The  old 
lion,  as  Runjeet  Singh  was  called,  declined  these  proposals.  He  was 
willing  enough  to  cooperate  with  the  English,  retaining  Peshawur, 
which  he  had  already  wrested  from  the  Afghans ;  and  accepting  in 
lieu  of  Jellalabad,  to  which  also  he  laid  claim,  an  annual  tribute  of  two 
lacs  of  rupees.  But  he  would  not  put  a  soldier  in  motion  unless  the 
English  moved  an  army  also ;  and  the  English,  represented  by  their 
agent,  Mr.  MacNaughten,  agreed  to  these  conditions. 

Having  settled  his  business  at  Lahore,  Mr.  MacNaughten  pro- 
ceeded to  Loodhiana,  and  not  without  difficulty  induced  Soojah- 
ool-Moolk  to  become  a  party  to  the  agreement.  The  exile  com- 
plained that  the  kingdom  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  him  back 
wonkl  be  shorn  of  its  best  provinces ;  and  that  the  remainder  could 
ill  bear  the  pressure  of  so  large  a  tribute  as  his  allies  had  bound  him 
to  pay.  But  his  scruples  were  overcome,  and  the  tripartite  alliance 
being  concluded,  the  sound  of  warlike  preparations  was  heard  through- 
out Bengal  and  Bombay. 

The  Afghan  expedition  was  avowedly  undertaken  on  the  ground 
that  Dost  Mohammed  had  entered  into  alliance  with  Russia,  and  that 
the  safety  of  British  India  was  endangered  by  a  Persian  anny,  which 
then  carried  on  the  siege  of  Herat,  and  was  prepared  to  advance  as 
soon  as  Herat  fell,  supported  l)y  Russian  troops,  upon  Cabul.  Before 
the  British  preparations  were  completed,  the  siege  of  Herat  was 
raised;  and  the  Persians,  baffled  and  crestfallen,  had  retreated  to 
Teheran.  Still  the  preparations  went  forward  ;  and  between  the  20th 
and  the  27th  of  November,  1839,  there  assembled  at  Perozepore,  on 
the  north-western  frontier  of  the  British  dominion,  a  force  of  nine 
thousand,  five  hundred  British  troops  of  all  arms.  The  command  was 
assumed  by  General  Sir  Henry  Pane,  at  that  time  Commauder-iu- 
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chief  in  Iiulia,  whom  Lord  Auckland,  the  governor-general,  accom- 
panied to  the  camp,  in  order  to  meet  and  exchange  civilities  with 
Hunjeet  Singh.  Meanwhile  a  corps  of  6000  men,  raised  in  the  name 
of  the  Shah  Sujah-ool-Moolk,  was  directed  to  advance  straight 
from  Loodhiana;  while  a  third  force,  having  General  Sir  John  Keane 
at  its  head,  proceeded  from  Bombay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 
There,  however,  for  lack  of  animals  and  other  means  of  trans- 
port, it  was  compelled  for  a  whole  month  to  remain.  And  thus  an 
enterprise,  undertaken  against  the  dictates  both  of  justice  and  wisdom, 
began  unsatisfactorily  to  all  concerned.  For  the  columns  which  were 
to  cooperate  stood  far  apart ;  and  the  neutrals,  through  whose  terri- 
tories it  behoved  them  to  pass,  equally  complained  that  good  faith  had 
not  been  kept  with  them. 

The  retreat  of  the  Persians  from  before  Herat  might  have  enabled 
Lord  Auckland,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  draw  back  from  his 
mistaken  policy.  It  induced  him  only  to  diminish  the  force  which  he 
sent  on  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Sir  Henry  Fane,  in  consequence, 
resigned  the  command  to  Sir  John  Keane,  who,  still  detained  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  having  angry  tribes  between  him  and  the 
Bengal  column,  became  leader  of  the  expedition. 

There  prevailed  among  the  Hindoo  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
British  India  a  superstitious  dread  of  passing  the  Indus  for  purposes 
of  war.  They  regarded  that  river  as  the  appointed  limit  of  their  race, 
arid  serious  doubts  were  in  consequence  entertained  as  to  the  spirit 
which  might  show  itself  in  the  native  army  when  ordered  to  cross. 
The  Sepoys,  however,  displayed  no  reluctance  to  follow  their  European 
comrades.  The  passage  of  the  river  was  effected  at  a  place  called 
Boree,  partly  over  a  bridge  constructed  for  the  purpose,  partly  on 
rafts  and  boats ;  and  about  ten  thousand  fighting  men  attended,  and 
crowded  upon  by  about  six  times  as  many  camp  followers,  were  con- 
centrated at  Shekarpore. 

To  reach  Cabul,  whither  they  were  conveying  Shah  Soojah,  it  was 
necessary  first  to  traverse  the  arid  plain  of  Cutchgundava,  and  then  to 
thread  in  succession  the  Bolan  and  Kojak  passes.  The  difficulties 
presented  by  the  former  operation,  through  lack  of  grass  and  water, 
were  great.  The  latter  must  have  failed  altogether  had  an  active 
enemy  blocked  the  naiTow  gorges,  and  lined  the  mountains  that  over- 
hang  them  on  both  sides,  with  marksmen.  Patience  and  perseverance 
carried  the  British  army  over  the  plain ;  and  the  passes,  not  being 
guarded  in  force,  the  invaders  threaded  both,  with  little  loss  except  of 
baggage,  and  the  destruction  of  stragglers.  Candahar,  where  a  vigor- 
ous resistance  was  anticipated,  opened  its  gates ;  and  Ghusnee,  ac- 
counted impregnable  by  the  natives,  was  carried  by  assault.  The  gates 
were  blown  open  with  gunpowder,  and  the  storming  party  broke  in. 
After  this  no  serious  opposition  c«ime  in  the  \va^.  C^\5>\V\i^^^^"5^sS^^^. 
Vjst  Mohammed,  after  a  prolonged  Tes'.sltvwce  ^Vs^cVvx^'^^,  ^^^  V^^^^ 
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eluding  Ills  pursuers,  surrendered,  and  was  'sent  as  a  prisoner  of  state 
iuto  the  English  territories.  Soojah-ool-Moolk  mounted  the  throne, 
und  tlie  various  tribes,  or  clans,  of  which  the  population  is  ma(ie 
up,  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  arrangement.  Never  were  ap- 
pearances more  deceitful.  Scarcely  was  the  bulk  of  the  invading 
force  withdrawn  ere  signs  of  discontent  got  abroad.  Unfortunately, 
though  lesser  revolts  came  to  nothing,  fresh  enemies  were  constantly 
made  by  the  exercise  of  an  unwise  economy,  till  in  the  end  the  whole 
of  Afghanistan  became  inflamed  with  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  their  con- 
querors. It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1841  that  a  general  rising  took 
place.  A  brigade  under  Colonel  Sale,  consisting  of  the  13th  British 
Light  Infantry,  the  35th  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  some  Artillery,  and 
Engineers,  was  attacked,  on  its  homeward  march,  near  the  village  of 
Bootkak,  and  forced,  after  repulsing  the  assailants,  to  shut  itself  up  in 
Jellalabad.  There  it  stood  a  siege  of  six  months^  holding  the  place 
against  over^vhelming  numbers,  till  relieved  from  Bengal.  The  rest 
of  the  garrison  of  Cabul,  including  the  44th  British  regiment,  found 
itself  compelled  to  come  to  terms;  and  leaving  Shah  Soojah  to  his  fate, 
to  evacuate  Cabul.  They  were  treacherously  attacked  on  the  march, 
and  with  their  leader.  General  Elphinstone,  cut  to  pieces.  But  the 
outrage  did  not  go  unavenged.  A  second  army  was  assembled  in  the 
Bengal  provinces,  which  penetrating  by  Peshawur,  first  relieved  the  illuf- 
trious  garrison  of  Jellalabad,  and  then,  driving  the  enemy  before  it, 
penetrated  to  Cabul.  The  town,  with  its  bazaars,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  This  done,  the  army  returned  home,  gathering  to  it  as  it 
went  such  of  the  detached  corps  as  had,  like  the  Jellalabad  garrison, 
held  their  own  till  the  relief  came.  But  General  Pollack,  who  com- 
manded the  relieving  army,  did  not  withdraw  a  man  tQl  the  surviring 
prisoners,  made  in  the  late  campaign,  had  been  restored ;  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  quiet  resumption  by  Dost  Mohanmied  of 
the  throne,  which  the  death  of  Shah  Soojah  had  made  vacant. 


How  long  was  Enfj^Iand  at  peace  in  Europe  ? 
Where  did  wars  occur  ? 
How  oame  the  Afghan  war  to  occur  ? 
What  befell  the  garrison  of  Cabul  ? 


What  b^ell  the  garrison  of  Jellalabad  ? 
How  did  the  war  end  ? 
What  became  of  Shah  Soqjah  ? 
Wliat  of  Dost  Mohammed  9 


SECTION  III. 


TTTHILE  this  war  was  in  progress  in  India  a  change  of  government 
**  occuiTed  at  home.  Lord  Melbourne  failing  to  command  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  succeeding 
him  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  That  great  statesman  applied  his 
energies  at  once  to  rectify  the  more  glaring  of  the  mistakes  into  which 
his  predecessors  had  fallen.  The  public  revenue  he  restored  to  a  healthy 
condition  by  imposing  a  small  tax  upon  incomes.  A  bold  step,  yet, 
as  the  results  have  shown,  a  wise,  not  to  say  a  masterly  one.  Ireland, 
which  seemed  ripe  for  rebeWvovi  wVvcv  \\^  QSi\fta\v^5i  ^^^'tx^^"^  ^aci- 
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fied  by  the  prompt  arrest  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  the  frank  avowal 
that,  cost  what  it  might,  the  law  should  be  obeyed.  Meanwhile  his 
policy  in  other  respects  proved  to  be  not  only  not  obstructive,  but  even 
more  liberal,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  than  that  of  the  government 
that  had  preceded  his  own.  Having  originated,  during  his  brief  term 
of  office  in  1835,  that  measure  of  Church  Reform  which  his  successors 
earned  through,  he  watched  its  progress  with  increased  care,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  success  which  attended  it  So  also  to  the  consolidation 
and  improvement  of  our  laws  and  legal  processes  he  paid  great  attention, 
while,  more  and  more  under  him,  the  principle  of  putting  as  few  re-» 
strictions  as  possible  on  commercial  transactions  was  developed.  He 
had  already  done  much  to  cheapen  bread, — the  first  necessary  of  life 
to  English  consumers;  he  seemed  desirous  of  going  still  further  in  this 
direction.  But  the  great  consummation  which  was  to  establish  the 
final  triumph  of  that  system  which  all  parties  in  the  state  now  recog- 
nizes as  the  only  sound  system,  could  not  be  brought  about  except 
under  pressure.     The  pressure  came  at  last  after  this  feishion. 

There  had  been  enacted  in  1814  laws  which  imposed  heavy  duties 
on  corn  imported  from  abroad,  and  secured  therefore  to  the  farmers 
•  and  landed  proprietors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  virtual  mono- 
poly of  the  home  market.  The  arrangement  was  considered  to  be 
necessary  for  the  moment,  and  few  thoughtful  persons,  for  many 
years  afterwards,  objected  to  it ;  but  when  the  duties  which  used  to 
protect  home-woven  silks  and  woollens  and  other  manufactui'ed  goods 
were  lowered  or  repealed,  the  justice  of  protecting  home-grown  corn 
against  competition  from  abroad,  began  to  be  called  in  question.  The 
corn  laws  underwent,  in  consequence,  many  modifications.  Their 
continuance,  however,  in  any  shape,  offended  many — especially  in  the 
manufacturing  district, — and  a  great  league  was  got  up,  to  agitate  for 
their  repeal.  Frequent  meetings  took  place  in  all  the  large  towns. 
Enormous  sums  of  money  were  subscribed,  to  keep  the  agitation  on 
foot.  Numerous  petitions  were  signed  and  presented  to  Parliament, 
which  eminent  men  in  both  Houses,  but  especially  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  supported  with  great  eloquence.  At  last  a  famine,  the 
result  of  a  succession  of  bad  seasons,  occurred  in  Ireland,  and  the 
people  died  by  scores,  either  of  absolute  hunger,  or  of  diseases  which 
a  scanty  supply  of  food  brings  on.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  stimulated, 
perhaps,  in  part  by  the  line  taken  by  Lord  John  Russell,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  to  maintain  the  com  laws,  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  impossible.  He  made  no  secret  of  the  personal  distress 
which  this  conclusion  brought  upon  him.  He  could  not,  himself, 
advocate  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  or  support  such  as  did,  without 
breaking  with  the  friends,  both  personal  and  political,  of  a  lifetime. 
For  he  had  been  lifted  into  power  by  the  great  Tory  party,  now  dis- 
tinguished throughout  the  land  as  the  Protectionist  T^aYtYs  ^^^  t^\ss<s\^ 
the  corn  laws  to  which  they  were  comuulleOi  ^noxiJA  ^QiW\^\.^i>ss^'k>^ 
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their  eyes,  of  treachery.  Once  before,  in  the  matter  of  the  Catholic 
question,  he  had  U>  encounter  the  risk,  and  he  dared  it.  He  made 
up  liis  mind  in  the  matter  of  the  corn  laws  to  dare  it  again ;  and  he 
carried  their  repeal,  after  much  hesitation  and  difficulty,  becoming,  as 
he  expected  to  do,  the  victim.  His  own  party,  with  some  exceptions, 
voted  against  him ;  the  opposition  gave  him  their  support.  But  the 
opposition  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  conservatives  immediately  coal- 
esced to  drive  him  from  office,  and  they  succeeded.  On  a  peace  pre- 
servation act  for  Ireland — an  act  which  required  that  no  one  in  that 
country  should  keep  arms  in  his  possession  without  a  licence  from  the 
government, — he  was  out-voted,  and  he  immediately  resigned.  He 
did  not  long  survive  the  defeat,  for  a  fall  from  his .  horse,  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1847,  inflicted  upon  him  such  severe  injuries  that  he 
died  a  few  days  afterwards,  without  the  opportunity  having  been 
aflforded  him  of  reuniting — as  it  is  quite  possible  that  sooner  or 
later  he  might  have  done — moderate  men  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion,  under  his  wise  leadership. 

More  than  once  since  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  good  understand- 
ing which  had  sprung  up  between  France  and  England  appeared  on 
the  eve  of  interruption.  In  an  attempt  made  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  to 
assert  his  independence  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  France  took  one  view 
of  the  controversy,  and  England  another.  By  skilfid  management, 
however,  a  mpture  was  avoided,  and  the  policy  of  England  in  main- 
taining the  Sultan's  rights  prevailed.  Again  a  difference  arose  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  a  French  naval  officer  to  the  English  Consul 
in  Tahiti,  which  threatened  at  one  moment  to  end  in  hostilities  be- 
tween the  nations.  But  again  wise  diplomacy  averted  the  evil,  and 
matters  retained  their  old  footing.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without 
both  surprise  and  alarm  that  in  1848  London  received  the  announce- 
ment that  another  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Paris ;  and  that  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  family  were  driven  into  exile.  An  unwise  attempt 
on  the  king's  part  to  hinder  the  people  from  meeting  to  discuss  a 
question  of  parliamentary  reform  led  to  a  tumult ;  and  the  tumult 
grew,  for  lack  of  courage  and  promptitude  in  dealing  with  it,  into  a 
revolt.  The  troops  called  out  received  no  orders.  Neither  the  king 
nor  any  of  the  princes  put  himself  at  their  head ;  and  the  men,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  do,  made  common  cause  with  the  insurgents. 
With  some  difficulty  the  members  of  the  royal  family  made  their 
escape,  the  king  himself  disguised  as  an  Englishman,  and  passing 
himself  off  as  Mr.  Smith. 

Revolutions  in  France  lead  invariably,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
setting  up  of  a  republic.  Immediately  on  the  flight  of  the  king  a  re- 
public was  proclaimed,  which  for  a  time  ran  into  all  manner  of  excesses, 
but  was  ultima telv  reduced  to  order  by  the  firmness  of  General 
t/ava\gnac,  the  president.  Revolutions  are,  likewise,  prone  to  spreatl ; 
^^^  Li  til  is,  as  in  otliei  instances,  attempts  were  made,  both  elsewbere 
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and  in  England,  to  follow  the  example  wliicli  France  had  set.  A  body 
of  politicians,  calling  themselves  Chartists,  with  a  half-crazy  Irish 
member  of  parliament  at  their  head,  made  an  attempt  to  overawe  the 
government  and  the  legislature.  They  demanded  as  their  rights,  universal 
suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  vote  by  ballot,  with  other  extravagances, 
all  of  them  comprehended  within  what  they  called  the  people's  charter; 
and  to  enforce  the  demand,  they  marched,  though  without  arms,  in 
dense  masses  upon  the  metropolis.  Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  then 
prime  minister,  took  counsel  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  with 
the  commissioners  of  police,  and  made  such  arrangements  as  saved 
London  from  what  might  have  been  a  great  calamity.  The  deluded 
people  were  allowed  to  cross  the  river  to  their  place  of  muster,  and 
then,  the  bridges  being  occupied,  and  the  respectable  portion  of  the 
coramimity  swoni  in  as  special  constables,  the  affair  collapsed  without 
a  blow  being  struck.  Troops  had,  indeed,  been  brought  up  to  Lon- 
don in  considerable  numbers,  with  artillery.  But  not  a  soldier  was 
seen  in  the  streets  all  the  day  long,  no  occasion  having  arisen  for 
calling  so  much  as  a  coi^poral's  guard  from  the  place  of  concealment 
where  it  lay. 

Such  an  entire  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Chartists  served  to  pro- 
duce an  excellent  effect  on  the  public  mind.  Men  ceased  to  dispute 
and  wrangle  about  political  questions,  as  if  they  alone  were  worth  at- 
tending to ;  and,  greatly  stimulated  by  the  good  example  set  to  them 
by  the  court,  they  turned  their  attention  more  and  more,  eveiy  day, 
to  social  and  artistic  progress.  With  a  view  to  encourage  this  taste, 
Prince  Albert  devised  the  idea  of  setting  up  somewhere  in  London  a 
great  temporary  building,  within  which  might  be  gathered  specimens 
from  all  the  nations  of  the  world  of  the  products  of  their  industry,  as 
well  as  the  natural  productions  of  their  soil  and  climate.  The  scheme, 
in  spite  of  some  not  irrational  apprehension  of  danger,  made  its  way 
in  public  opinion,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  rose  in  Hyde  Park  to  be  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  Eapidly  it  was  filled  with  silks,  cottons,  wool- 
lens, iron -work,  porcelain,  glass,  furs,  machinery,  household  furniture, 
carriages,  implements  of  husbandly,  and  weapons  of  war,  transported 
thither  from  every  tribe  and  nation  under  the  sun.  On  the  1st  of 
May,  1851,  her  Majesty  in  person,  attended  by  the  prince,  her  minis- 
ters, and  all  the  chief  officers  of  state,  opened  the  great  exhibition, 
with  prayers  read  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  singing 
of  hymns  by  the  vast  crowd  of  people  gathered  together  to  witness 
the  ceremony.  There  were  those  in  that  throng  who  fondly  flattered 
themselves  that  in  the  ceremonial  in  which  they  bore  a  part,  they  wit- 
nessed the  beginning  of  an  era  of  universal  peace.  How  greatly  they 
erred  subsequent  events  have  shown.  The  Ciystal  Palace  may, 
indeed,  be  said  to  have  furnished,  in  its  destiny,  a  not  inapt  illustra- 
tion of  their  day-dreams.  Univevsally  ad\m\*e^V  «l^  Vv.  \i^^,  ^w^  ^^^- 
qiiented  day  after  day  by  multitudes  w\\o  came  i\ovcLH)ckfi.  \xsa'9X.\^'^^'^^ 
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provinces  to  deliglit  in  what  they  saw,  It^  continuance  on  the  site 
which  the  prince  had  chosen  for  it,  proved  disagreeable  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  neighboui'hood.  It  was  in  consequence  sold,  after  the  ex- 
hibition had  seiTcd  its  purpose,  to  a  private  company,  who  removed 
it  to  Sydenham,  where  it  now  stands. 

Who  Ruooeeded  Liurd  Melbourne  as  prime  min-  What  were  the  relations  between  England  and 

ister  ?  France  at  this  time  ? 

What  was  his  financial  policy  P  What  occurred  in  Paris  in  1848  ? 

How  came  the  com  laws  to  be  repealed  ?  What  followed  in  London  F 

What  was  the  consequence  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  P  Give  the  date  of  the  first  International  Ezhlbi- 

How  did  he  die?  tion,  and  say  where  it  was  held. 


SECTION  IV. 


"W^E  must  turn  back  now,  for  a  brief  space,  in  order  to  take  up  the 
'*  thread  of  history  in  the  East,  where  the  Afghan  war  proved  but 
the  first  in  a  series  of  stera,  yet  successfid  combats.  Lord  EDen- 
borough  had  succeeded  Lord  Auckland  as  governor-general  of  India, 
and  by  Pollock's  campaign  had  fully  retrieved  the  disasters  which  had 
occurred  at  Cabul  under  his  predecessor.  A  war,  likewise,  with  China, 
in  which  he  found  the  country  engaged,  he  brought  to  a  successful 
issue.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  found  himself  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  ruler  of 
Guallior,  on  the  other.  The  Ameers  of  Scinde  had  never  for- 
given the  forcible  march  of  the  British  army  through  their  territory, 
while  advancing  on  Cabul.  They  gave  frequent  proofs  of  hostility  in 
their  subsequent  dealings  with  the  Indian  government.  The  governor- 
general,  anticipating  worse  things,  sent  Sir  Charles  Napier,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  but  compact  army  from  Bombay,  to  deal  with  them. 
The  battles  of  Meanee  and  Hyderabad  placed  the  whole  of  Scinde  at 
Lord  Ellenborough's  disposal,  who,  setting  aside  the  Ameers,  formally 
annexed  it  to  British  India.  Simultaneously  an  army  from  Bengal, 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  Hugh,  afterwards  Lord  Viscount  Grough, 
moved  against  Guallior,  and  the  battles  of  Punniar  and  Maharajpoor 
broke  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Large  drafts  from  the  army  of  Guallior, 
carrying  guns  and  ammunition  with  them,  passed,  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  into  the  Punjab,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  embitter, 
both  the  jealousy  of  that  nation  agijinst  the  English,  and  to  add 
to  their  confidence,  that  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  they  would  more 
than  hold  their  own. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  though  successful  in  all  that  he  undertook, 
and  by  the  army  especially,  held  in  high  esteem,  was  not  in  favour 
with  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  They  abhorred 
wars,  and  especially  wars  of  conquest ;  he  seemed  bent  on  annex- 
ing the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  To  the  great  surprise  of  the  com- 
munity, and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  and  his 
administration,  they  re-called  the  governor-general,  and  Sir  Hennr 
^^rdinge,  at  that  time  secretary  at  war,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
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Sir  Henry  reached  Calcutta  in  May,  1844.  He  came,  charged  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  especially  with  the  Sirdars,  or  chiefs  of  the  Punjab, 
and  for  a  year  and  a  half,  by  the  exercise  of  rare  wisdom  and  discre- 
tion, he  put  war  from  him.  But  there  is  no  counting  upon  their  ad- 
herence to  treaties,  or  even  to  what  best  tends  to  promote  their  own 
well-being,  by  barbarous  nations.  In  December,  1845,  the  Sikhs 
were  across  the  Sutlej,  and  no  alternative  was  presented  to  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  except  to  march  out  an  ainny  and  encounter  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Lord  Auckland  undertook  to 
place  Shah  Sooja  on  the  throne  of  Cabul,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
fdliance  with  Runjeet  Singh,  at  that  time  head  of  the  great  Sikh  con- 
federation. Por  the  constitution  of  society  among  the  people  of  the 
Punjab  resembled  in  many  respects  that  to  which  our  Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers  were  accustomed.  Sirdars  or  chiefs,  exercising  independ- 
ent authority  each  over  his  own  tribe,  and  meeting  from  time  to 
time  in  council,  to  consult  about  the  general  good,  constituted  the 
Bole  legitimate  government.  Runjeet  Singh,  originally  one  of  the  least 
powerful  of  these  Sirdars,  had,  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius  and 
strong  will,  won  for  himself  the  highest  place  among  them  all.  It 
followed  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  that,  though  aspiring  to  no  more 
lofty  title  than  Maharajah,  he  yet  ruled  supreme,  while  his  authority, 
depending  as  it  did  upon  pui-ely  personal  qualities,  could  not,  like  that 
of  a  legitimate  prince  in  a  civilized  country,  be  transmitted,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  any  definite  successor. 

As  long  as  Runjeet  lived,  there  was  peace  between  British  India 
and  the  Punjab.  He  .was  too  far-seeing  a  politician  not  to  be  aware, 
that  against  the  might  of  England  he  could  not  hope  to  measure  himself 
successfully.  For  though  he  had  taken  infinite  pains  to  discipline  his 
army,  and  had  placed  European  officers  at  the  head  of  it,  he  knew 
that  it  was  no  match  for  that  of  his  powerful  neighbour.  But  Runjeet 
died.  A  succession  of  revolutions  followed,  and  the  Sirdars,  regaining 
their  old  independence,  set  up  a  boy  to  be  their  nominal  head,  and  de- 
termined on  war  with  British  India.  They  crossed  the  Sutlej,  broke 
into  districts  which  were  then  protected  by  the  English,  though  not, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  subjected  to  British  rule ;  and  gave 
out  that  they  did  not  mean  to  halt  till  they  should  reach  Calcutta,  and 
expel  the  white  faces. 

Sir  Heniy  Hardinge,  the  governor-general,  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
the  commander-in-chief,  were  both  tried  soldiers.  They  had  not 
been  inattentive  to  what  went  on  in  the  Punjab,  and  a  force  was 
already  collected  wherewith  to  meet  danger,  let  it  come  when  it  might. 
They  put  the  army  in  motion,  and  at  a  place  called  Moodkee,  not 
many  miles  from  Perozepore,  encountered  the  enemy.  A  fierce  battle  en- 
sued, which  ended  in  the  retreat  of  the  Sikhs,  though  not  to  any  great 
distance.  They  took  up  a  new  position  at  FevoLes^^^sAx,  «xA  \^\^^^  «^- 
trenched  themselves.     This  position,  on  W\e  ^\^\.  ol  Ti^^ifcvsick's^^**^^ 
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English  attacked.  But  the  day  was  too  far  spent,  when  the  battle 
began,  to  afford  light  enough  to  bring  it  to  a  close,  so  both  sides, 
having  suffered  heavy  losses,  bivouacked  on  the  field. 

Next  morning  the  struggle  was  renewed,  when  the  Sikhs,  observing 
a  movement  of  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  intended,  as  they  supposed, 
to  cut  them  off  from  the  Sutlej,  retreated  in  good  order.  It  was  well 
that  they  did,  for  the  ammunition  of  the  English  was  all  but  expended; 
the  movement  which  the  Sikhs  dreaded  having  been  undertaken  ia 
order  to  carry  guns  which  were  no  longer  of  use,  into  a  place  of  safety 
at  Ferozepore. 

The  Sikhs  retreated  in  good  order.  They  were  not  yet  defeated. 
They  seized  and  fortified  another  position  on  both  banks  of  the  Sutlej, 
and  there  made  ready  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  war.  They  did  more. 
Sending  out  a  strong  coi^ps,  they  endeavoured  to  turn  the  English 
right,  and  to  act  upon  their  communications — an  attempt  which  brought 
down  upon  them  at  AUiwal,  Sir  Harry  Smith  and  the  force  which 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  had  placed  under  his  command.  The  battle  that 
followed  proved  disastrous  to  the  Sikhs,  whom  the  16th  Lanoen 
pierced  through  and  through,  and  cut  to  pieces.  At  last,  on  the  10th 
of  February,  the  fortified  position  of  Sobraon  was  assailed.  The 
enemy  made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  before  the  valour  of  the  British 
troops  all  opposition  gave  way.  Immediately  an  advance  was  made 
upon  liahore,  the  capital  of  the  Punjab,  which  opened  its  gates. 
There  peace  was  dictated  on  terms,  which  spared  the  Sikh  empire, 
in  order  that  there  might  still  be  a  native  power  between  the  British 
territories  and  the  mountain  tribes  ;  but  which,  besides  annexing  the 
protected  states,  so  dismembered  the  Punjab  as  to  leave  it  powerless, 
as  was  supposed,  for  mischief  in  after  times.  But  these  hopes  and 
expectations  were  not  realized. 

The  treaty  of  Lahore  was  signed  in  February,  1846,  Sir  Heiuy 
Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  were  both  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
the  former,  satisfied  with  the  glory  which  he  had  achieved,  returned 
home.  His  successor  had  not  long  arrived  at  Calcutta  ere  tokens 
began  to  manifest  themselves  that  the  peace  just  signed  would  soon 
be  interrupted.  A  powerful  chief,  who  held  his  court  in  Mooltan, 
did  outrage  to  the  British  minister,  and  when  applied  to  for  redress, 
refused  to  give  it.  There  was  only  one  course  to  pursue  under  the 
circumstances.  Mooltan  was  invested,  and  after  a  stout  resistance, 
taken  and  dismantled.  Before  the  place  fell,  however,  the  whole  Sikh 
nation  ran  to  arms,  and  Lord  Gough  again  took  the  field  to  encounter 
them.  Several  skirmishes  occurred,  during  the  advance  of  the  English, 
who  first  met  the  enemy  in  force  at  Chillian wallah.  There  a  fierce 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  English  24.th  Regiment  suffered 
severely.  But  the  enemy,  though  they  held  their  ground  bravely  till  the 
Uring  ceased,  and  for  some  da^%  t».^Veicvi«t(ia,  \5^xe  forced,  through  lack 
'  ''upplies,  to  draw  off  •,  anOi  \ie\v\%  ^o^or^^^  \.q  QRX!^^'5^^\.^^ss«.>Jsssa. 
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attacked  again,  and  totally  routed.  There  was  no  more  room  for 
compromises.  The  Sikh  army,  pui'sued  and  ovei-taken,  laid  down  its 
arms.  Doolab  Singh,  the  monarch  set  up  by  the  treaty  of  Lahore, 
was  deposed,  and  the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  being  annexed  to  the 
Indus,  became,  as  it  continues  still  to  be,  the  northern  frontier  of 
British  India. 


What  befell  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  and  the 

Rf^a  of  Gaallior  ? 
Who  succeeded  Lord  Ellenborough  as  governor- 

general? 


What  war  followed,  and  with  what  results? 

Who  was  Runjeet  Suigh  ? 

Was  the  peace  of  Lahore  lasting  ? 

What  followed  ? 


SECTION  V. 


WE  return  now  to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  where  events  were  hurry- 
ing on,  all  of  them  pregnant  with  grave  consequences.  In  1852, 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  nephew  of  the  great  Napoleon, 
who  had  been  chosen  to  succeed  General  Cavaignac  as  president  of 
the  iPrench  republic,  stinick  a  sudden  and  unlooked-for  blow,  and  over- 
threw that  form  of  government.  He  had  previously  succeeded  in  get- 
ting himself  declared  president  for  ten  years :  he  now  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor,  which,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  votes,  taken 
on  the  principle  of  manhood  suffrage,  was  confirmed  to  him.  The 
English  government  at  once  dealt  with  him  as  with  the  chief  of  the 
French  nation,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  all  the  other 
governments  in  Europe,  Russia  alone  excepted.  No  interruption, 
therefore,  occurred,  in  the  good  understanding  which  the  revolution  of 
1848  appeared  to  have  confirmed  between  the  two  nations.  But  in 
this  same  year  England  mourned  the  loss  of  the  greatest  general  and 
most  thoroughly  honest  man  that  ever  served  the  state.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  died  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  at  Walmer  Castle,  of  which, 
as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  he  was  custodian.  God  had 
prolonged  his  life  far  beyond  the  period  usually  allotted  to  man.  He 
tad  passed  his  83rd  year,  yet  so  much  was  he  endeared  to  the  whole 
nation,  so  long  had  the  public  been  accustomed  to  see  him,  to  hear  or 
to  read  his  words  of  wisdom,  and  to  honour  him  with  all  their  hearts, 
that  a  thrill  of  dismay  peiTaded  all  bosoms  when  the  tidings  got 
abroad.  His  honoured  remains  lay  in  state  for  a  while — first  in  the 
little  room  in  the  old  castle  whence  the  spirit  had  departed  from  him ; 
and  afterwards  in  the  haU  of  Chelsea  hospital.  They  were  ultimately 
conveyed,  with  all  the  parade  of  a  public  funeral,  to  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. All  London,  as  well  as  multitudes  of  people  from  the  provinces, 
turned  out  to  gaze  on  the  procession  as  it  slowly  moved  along.  There 
was  an  expression  of  awe  upon  every  countenance  while  the  car, 
which  sustained  the  coffin,  passed  by,  and  many  shed  tears.  Nor  were 
certain  incidents,  in  themselves  perhaps  trivial,  that  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  that  melancholy  ceremonial,  unnoticed,  eWcvet  ^\.  'Cwi  "CwsNfc  ^^ 
eFterwarch,     The  early  moniing  of  the  Cutvevai  ewHife  va.  \^'\N^  ^\xA  "scss^ 
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heavy  rain.  The  wind  died  out,  and  the  rain  ceased,  just  as  the  coffin 
was  placed  upon  the  car ;  and  the  march  of  the  troops  through  the 
streets — band  after  band  playing  the  Dead  March  in  Saul — ^was  per- 
formed under  a  bright  sunshine.  But  hardly  were  the  funeral  sernces 
ended,  and  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  closed  behind  the  throng  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  had  gathered  there  to  witness  them,  ere  the 
storm  burst  again  over  London,  with  redoubled  violence.  "  He  con- 
quered peace  for  us,"  the  superstitious  said,  "  and  the  prestige  of 
his  name  contributed  not  a  little  to  preserve  it.  He  is  gone  now,  and 
war  may  overtake  us  at  any  moment." 

Though  the  continental  nations  in  general,  taking  their  cue  from 
England,  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement  which  France  had  made  for 
her  own  government,  there  prevailed  among  them  a  vague  apprehen- 
sion that  the  reestablishment  of  the  empire  would  lead,  sooner  or 
later,  to  the  adoption  of  that  policy  of  aggression  which  had  cha^lcte^ 
ized  the  reign  of  the  first  Napoleon.  They  all,  therefore,  began  to 
arm,  one  under  one  pretext,  another  under  another.  It  was  not,  How- 
ever, till  1854  that  the  peace  of  Europe  suffered  serious  interruption. 
A  silly  dispute  between  the  members  of  the  eastern  and  western 
Churches,  about  the  custody  of  the  key  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jeru- 
salem, led  both  Russia  and  France — ^the  one  as  representing  the  Greek, 
the  other  the  Latin  Church — to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Sultan.  Each, 
of  course,  throws  the  blame  of  the  nipture  which  followed  upon  the 
other ;  but,  let  the  truth  lean,  in  this  respect,  to  which  side  it  may, 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  Eussia,  speaking  through  Prince 
Gortschakoff,  was  the  first  to  use  threatening  language,  which  the 
government  of  the  Sultan  naturally  resented.  Strenuous  efforts  had 
been  made  some  years  previously  to  get  the  assent  of  the  English 
government  to  tlie  partition  of  Turkey.  They  were  evaded,  rather 
than  denounced — a  great  mistake,  as  subsequent  events  made  clear. 
For  now,  the  Russian  government,  counting  on  old  friendships,  and 
believing  that  no  consideration  whatever  would  induce  England  to  go 
to  war,  broke  with  Turkey  altogether,  and  marched  an  army  over  the 
Pruth.  England  was  ill-prepared  for  such  an  emergency.  Ancient 
treaties  bound  her  to  support  Turkey,  if  unjustly  attacked.  Her  own 
policy  had,  for  well-nigh  forty  years,  been  one  of  retrenchment  and 
social  reform.  She  could  not,  however,  submit  in  honour  to  an  outrage 
so  atrocious,  and  urged  eagerly  on  by  Napoleon,  who  had  his  own 
ends  to  serve,  she  threatened  war  if  the  Pruth  were  passed.  The 
Pruth  was  passed.  War  was  declared.  And  a  force  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  sailed,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Eaglan,  the  great  duke's 
former  military  secretary,  for  Malta.  Further  than  that  post  no  mem- 
ber of  the  British  government  seems  to  have  imagined  that  it  would  be 
called  upon  to  proceed.  The  consequence  was  that,  partly  through 
in/scalculation  of  the  probable  issues,  partly  from  lack  of  experience  in 
all  concerned,  the  Vvtlle  aYvxv'^  cYv\\\X.^i¥»\\^Uuid,  destitute  of  even-thin;,', 
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except  the  courage  and  discipline  of  its  component  parts,  which  could 
render  it  fit  to  take  the  field,  far  less  go  through  with  a  campaign. 

The  Russian  government,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  withdraw 
fkiom  its  designs  as  soon  as  these  proceedings  were  reported  to  it, 
went  forward  in  its  own  way.  The  Kussian  fleet  surprised  that  of 
Turkey  in  the  Bay  of  Sinope,  and  destroyed  it.  A  Russian  army 
advanced  into  Bulgaria,  where  it  vainly  endeavoured  to  cany  a  position 
in  which  the  Turks  had  entrenched  themselves,  and  sustained  heavy 
loss.  There  was  no  further  room  for  hesitation  or  delay,  and  Eng- 
land, having  France  as  her  ally,  entered  upon  the  war.  The  English 
contingent,  raised  to  23,000  of  all  arms,  landed  at  Gallipoli.  The 
French,  to  the  number  of  about  22,000,  arrived  about  the  same  time ; 
and  after  some  delay,  which  was  the  more  protracted  because  of  the 
impeifect  equipment  with  which  the  English  troops  quitted  home, 
the  allies  marched  to  the  front  and  took  up  a  position  in  advance  of 
Varna.  Meanwhile  the  combined  fleets  entered  the  Euxine,  and  the 
Russian,  to  escape  destruction,  retired  into  the  fortified  harbour  of 
Sebastopol.  Thus,  partly  through  the  valour  of  Omar  Pasha  and  his 
ioldiers,  partly  because  the  allies  covered  it  ^vith  their  armies  on 
the  land  side,  and  blocked,  with  their  fleets,  every  approach  by  sea, 
Constantinople  was  safe.  But  Constantinople  can  be  reached,  as  it  was 
reached  long  ago,  by  a  hostile  force  making  its  way  from  the  side  of 
Asia ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Russians  were  determined  to  play  that 
gan^e  over  again,  for  they  advanced  steadily  through  the  passes  of  the 
Creorgian  mountains,  and  laid  siege  to  Kars. 

The  English  army  suffered  a  good  deal  from  sickness  while  en- 
camped in  Bulgaria.  It  would  appear,  also,  as  if  no  plan  of  campaign 
had  been  arranged  for  it.  At  all  events,  its  attitude  continued  to  be 
one  of  watchfulness  only,  till  late  in  the  autumn.  Then  orders  came 
from  home  that  it  should  cross  into  the  Crimea,  and  capture  Sebas- 
topol with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  troops  accordingly  em- 
barked, and  under  convoy  of  the  ships  of  war,  passed  the  Black  Sea, 
and  landed  at  a  place  called  Old  Eort.  This  was  on  the  17th  of 
September,  and  on  the  20th  the  whole  force,  French  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish, began  their  march  upon  the  point  threatened.  The  country  over 
which  they  moved  is  a  huge  rolling  plain,  destitute  of  trees,  and  very 
scantily  supplied  with  water,  except  where,  here  and  there,  as  at  Alma 
and  Sebastopol  itself,  narrow  rivers  flow  through  it.  On  commanding 
ground,  overlooking  the  former  of  these  rivers,  the  Russians  had 
drawn  up  their  army.  In  numbers  it  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  allies 
— scarcely  exceeding  in  all  35,000  men.  But  the  Russians  had  the 
advantage  of  a  position  which,  leaning  on  the  sea,  was,  or  ap- 
peared to  be,  in  that  direction  unassailable ;  and  in  artillery  and 
cavalry  they  were  veiy  strong.  There,  however,  the  allies  attacked 
them,  and  after  a  severe  struggle,  of  which  the  brvvTA.  i^\\.  \x^<5^  *^^ 
JBngiish,  the  Russians  were  defeated.     "PexYva^a  Si  W\V9>  Vvi^.'^k^'^  '^'^^ 
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been  followed  up  at  once,  Sebastopol  miglit  have  fallen,  with  little  loss 
to  the  victors;  but  means  of  transport  were  wanting,  and  tlic 
French  expressed  themselves  disinclined  to  hazard  so  bold  an  adven- 
tui*e.  Lord  Raglan,  thereupon,  after  a  brief  halt,  which  gave  time  to 
collect  the  wounded  and  bury  the  dead,  moved  off  to  his  left,  and,  fol- 
lowed at  an  interval  by  the  French,  made  his  way,  by  the  compass, 
through  pathless  woodlands,  and  came  down,  crossing  the  Cheruaya 
river,  upon  the  southern  face  of  the  town.  Making  the  harbour  of 
Balaclava  his  base  of  operations,  he  thus  undertook  the  right  attack 
upon  the  place,  while  the  French,  filing  past  liim,  began  their  opera- 
tions on  the  left,  keeping  their  communications  with  the  sea  open, 
through  the  Bays  of  Kamiesh  and  Kazatch. 

The  English  on  the  march  had  fallen  in  with  the  bulk  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  which  had  withdrawn  from  Sebastopol,  after  leaving  a  suffi- 
cient gaiTison  for  its  defence.  By  undertaking  the  right  of  the  siege, 
they  undertook  also  to  guard  their  own  and  the  French  lines  against 
any  such  attempts  as  might  be  made  to  harass  them  from  without 
This  put  a  strain  upon  them  from  the  outset,  which,  as  the  siege 
went  on,  and  their  numbers  daily  diminished,  became,  in  the  end, 
hard  to  bear.  For  the  ground  which  they  occupied  was  rocky  and 
bleak.  They  arrived  at  it  ill  supplied,  and  the  fire  of  their  guns, 
though  well  sustained,  made  no  impression  on  the  enemy's  works. 
By-and-bye  winter  set  in,  and  the  troops,  being  destitute  of  other 
shelter  than  their  tents,  suffered  tembly  from  exposure  to  the  cold, 
which  happened  to  be  unusually  severe.  Dysentery  and  frost-bites, 
more  rapidly  than  wounds,  cut  them  down,  till  scarcely  ten  thousand 
men  remained  fit  for  duty.  Things  were  in  this  plight  when  the  Eus- 
sian  army,  which  had  been  strongly  reinforced,  moved  down  upon 
them,  on  two  separate  occasions.  On  the  first  of  these  they  endea- 
voured, with  an  overwhelming  force  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  supported 
by  infantry,  to  seize  the  harbour  of  Balaclava.  This  was  on  the  25tii 
of  October,  and  they  so  far  succeeded,  that  the  Turks,  who  held  cer- 
tain advanced  redoubts,  were  driven  out  of  them,  and  the  enemy  ap- 
peared moving  on  the  road  towards  the  sea.  But  two  desperate 
charges  of  British  horsemen,  one  led  by  General  Scarlett,  which  over- 
threw the  Russian  column;  the  other  headed  by  Lord  Cardigan, 
which  displayed  vast  courage,  but  little  skill,  so  overawed  the  enemy 
that  they  retreated  with  precipitation,  not  waiting  till  the  infantry, 
which  was  hastening  to  the  spot,  could  come  into  play.  The  second 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege  was  made  on  the  5th  of  November.  Two 
hours  before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  that  day  about  thirty  thousand 
Russian  infantry,  supported  by  a  large  force  of  artillery,  made  their 
way,  unobserved,  up  the  ravines  which  intersect  the  heights  of  Inker- 
mann,  and  fell  upon  the  English  with  great  fury.  A  fierce  combat 
ensued,  without  much  order  on  either  side,  which  lasted  till  close  upon 
noon,  when  the  obstiiuvte  va\owt  ol  ^\\^  ^w«gC\^^  \sxA  \3ft&  <!,Qming  up 
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of  a  division  in  support  from  the  French  lines,  prevailed.     The  Eus- 
sians  retreated  in  tolerable  order,  and  were  not  pursued. 

From  tliat  time  the  siege  languished,  being  converted,  indeed, 
into  a  blockade.  Sickness  and  exposure  to  cold,  frequent  sorties  and 
liard  work  in  the  trenches,  so  told  upon  the  besiegers,  that  they  could 
not,  in  the  end,  place  more  than  eight  thousand  men  in  line ;  and  the 
horsesi  both  of  the  cavalry  and  artilleiy,  perished  for  lack  of  forage. 
Still  they  held  their  ground;  and  reinforcements  joining  them,  they 
renewed,  with  vigour,  the  more  active  siege-operations  when  spring 
came  in.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1855,  an  assault  was  hazarded.  It 
failed  mainly  through  lack  of  promised  cooperation  by  the  French. 
But  a  heavier  blow  than  this  overtook  the  English  army  in  the  death 
of  Lord  Raglan,  which  occurred  on  the  29  th  of  June,  after  some  days' 
severe  illness.  The  command  now  devolved  upon  Lieutenant-general 
Sir  John  Simpson,  Sir  George  Bro\vn,  Lord  Raglan's  second  in  com- 
mand, having  returned  to  England  to  be  cured  of  a  wound ;  and  on 
the  8th  of  September,  a  second  assault  was  delivered.  So  far  as  the 
French  were  concerned,  the  assault  proved  successful.  Being  close  to 
the  MalakofiF, — a  work  which  formed  the  key  of  the  Russian  position, 
they  carried  it  with  a  rush,  and  kept  it.  Tlie  English,  who  had 
an  exposed  valley  to  cross  before  reaching  the  base  of  the  Redan, 
forced  their  way,  also,  over  all  obstacles,  though  at  the  cost  of  many 
lives.  Receiving  no  support,  they  did  their  best  to  maintain  them- 
selves,  but  were  ultimately  driven  out. 

General  Simpson  was  at  once  recalled,  and  the  command  devolved 
upon  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Edward  Codrington.  He  entered  Sebas- 
topol,  and  cooperated  with  the  French  in  destroying  the  docks,  and 
laying  the  foi*tifications  in  ruins.  As  to  the  Russian  fleets  it  had 
never  ventured  to  try  conclusions  with  that  of  the  allies,  but  had 
sufficed,  by  the  sinking  of  some  of  the  largest  of  the  ships,  to  block 
up  the  harbour.  The  rest,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  were  all  burned  or  scuttled.  There  followed,  not  long 
after,  another  affair  outside  the  town,  in  which  a  contingent  of  excel- 
lent troops,  which  had  joined  the  allies  from  Sardinia,  bore  the  chief 
part.  But  with  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  the  war  may  be  said  to  have 
ended.  It  cost  the  Russians  enormous  losses  in  men  and  materials. 
Many,  both  in  the  English  and  French  armies,  died  also ;  and  the 
money  spent  by  England  alone  fell  little  short  of  eighty  millions.  Yet 
the  object  aimed  at  in  earlier  stages  of  the  campaign  was  attained.  The 
Russians  were  compelled  to  accept  terms,  which  bade  fair  to  secure 
Turkey  against  further  aggression  from  that  quarter,  for  many  years  to 
come.  If  the  sufferings  of  the  English  troops  were  great,  the  exertion 
made  by  the  people  to  relieve  them  did  honour  to  the  nation.  Sub- 
scriptions were  entered  into  for  the  purchase  of  wann  clothing,  preseiTcd 
meats,  books,  &c.,  which,  as  well  as  ample  stores  provided  by  the  goveru- 
ment,  changed  by  degi-ees  the  face  of  affairs  m  Wi^  c^-kv^.    ^Vx'^xssrxs. 
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also  volunteered  their  services  to  minister  to  the  dying;  and  ladies, 
with  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  at  their  head,  went  out  in  nnmberB 
to  nurse  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  queen  evinced  a  lively  interest 
in  all  these  matters,  and  delighted  the  hearts  of  her  soldiers  and 
sailors  by  aflSxing,  with  her  own  hands,  the  medals  which  they  had 
earned,  to  the  bosoms  of  many  of  the  wounded.  Finally  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  was  celebrated  by  illuminations  and  fireworks,  and  the 
army  retunied  home. 


What  fresh  revolution  occurred  in  France,  and 

with  what  results  ? 
What  great  Englishman  died  this  year  ? 
What  took  place  at  his  funeral  P 
When  and  how   was   the   peace  of  Europe 

broken  ? 
What  British  force  landed  at  Old  Fort  P 


When  did  the  landing  take  place  P 
What  followed  on  the  20th  ? 
How  came  the  troops  to  suflTer  ? 
What  battles  were  fought  ? 
What  charges  of  cavalry  occonM  ? 
How  did  Sebastopol  fall  P 


SECTION  VI. 


THE  war  with  Russia,  though  popular  throughout  the  country,  had 
been  entered  into  by  the  government  with  undisguised  reluctance. 
A  cabinet,  having  Lord  Aberdeen  ftt  its  head,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  could  not  but  be  averse  to  shed  blood; 
and  persisted  to  the  last  in  clinging  to  a  conviction  that  not  a  shot 
would  be  fired.  The  consequence  was,  that  no  adequate  preparations 
were  made  for  the  struggle,  and  that  when  the  necessity  of  appealing 
to  arms  could  no  longer  be  set  aside,  the  military  resources  of  the 
country  proved  unequal  to  the  strain  that  was  put  upon  them.  A  ciy 
immediately  arose  that  our  system  of  administration  was  at  fault,  and 
arrangements  which  had  proved  adequate  to  carry  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington through  his  long  career  of  glory,  fell  into  disfavour.  The  old 
Board  of  Ordnance,  which,  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  had 
been  charged  with  providing  artiUery,  arms  of  all  sorts,  military  stores, 
and  quarters  for  the  troops,  was  abolished.  The  office  of  secretary  at 
war,  where  the  expenditure  on  infantry  and  cavalry  used  to  be  checked, 
was  set  aside,  the  commander-in-chief,  who  had  heretofore  been  the 
Crown's  representative  in  keeping  up  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  was 
shorn  of  much  of  his  authority,  and  the  supervision  of  the  treasuiy 
over  the  commissariat,  with  its  large  expenditure,  was  taken  away.  In 
lieu  of  all  this  a  new  Secretary  of  State  was  created,  in  imitation  of 
the  war  ministers  under  despotic  governments,  and  to  him,  who  must 
needs  go  out  of  office  with  every  change  of  ministry,  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  the  whole  military  machine  was  intrusted.  These  changes, 
nowever,  were  yet  only  in  progress,  when  an  event  occurred  which 
struck  dismay  in  all  circles.  India,  which  had  for  a  hundred  years 
submitted  quietly  to  English  rule,  was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  of  Eu- 
ropean troops,  wherewith  to  encounter  the  danger,  scarcely  a  handful 
remained  in  the  country.  The  circumstances  were  these. 
l''or  some  time  back  the  couvietion.  had  been  forced  upon  successive 
'^rs-general  and  comma![v(ic\^-m-c\v\^l,  >J«vvi\.  S>jNfe  \fi^l\H^  >«m^  of 
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Bengal  was  not  what  it  used  to  be.  The  bonds  of  discipline  had  be- 
come relaxed,  and  the  men  did  not  display,  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  those  soldier-like  qualities  which  they  were  said,  in  other  days, 
to  have  exhibited.  Mysterious  messages,  also,  conveyed  in  a  mysterious 
manner^  were  known  to  have  passed  from  one  cantonment  to  another, 
and  several  corps  had  been  punished  and  broken  up  for  insubordinap 
tion.  The  Bengal  native  army  was  in  this  state  when  hostilities 
broke  out,  first  with  China,  and  by-and-bye  with  Persia ;  which  com- 
pelled the  Indian  government  to  send  to  both  quarters  a  good  many  Eng- 
lish battalions,  and  by-and-bye  the  Crimean  war  denuded  India  of  others. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  when  the  European  garrison  was  at  the  lowest, 
that  under  the  pretext  of  vindicating  their  religious  liberties,  certain 
native  regiments  on  the  Bengal  side  refused  to  take  over  the  ammuni- 
tion which  had  been  provided  for  the  new  firelock,  the  Minie  rifle, 
with  which  they  had  recently  been  armed.  The  contagion  spread 
from  one  military  station  to  another.  The  men  rose  upon  their 
officers,  murdered  or  drove  them  away,  seized  the  public  treasure,  and 
committed  all  manner  of  atrocities.  An  old  man,  a  descendant  of 
the  great  Mogul,  who  had  resided  for  many  years  a  pensioner  on  Eng- 
lish bounty,  at  Delhi,  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  and  round  him  the 
mutinous  army  made  preparations  to  gather.  Nor  were  the  protected 
states,  such  as  Oude  or  the  Punjab,  much  to  be  trusted,  while  on  the 
hostility  of  the  mountain  tribes,  beyond  the  Indus,  all  men  coimted. 
The  prospect,  in  short,  was  a  very  alarming  one,  demanding  the 
utmost  courage  and  determination  of  purpose  to  deal  with  it.  Hap- 
pily in  Lord  Canning,  who  presided  over  the  affairs  of  Bengal,  in 
Lord  Harris,  who  was  governor  of  Madras,  and  in  Lord  Elphinstone, 
the  governor  of  Bombay,  the  qualifications  necessary  to  meet  such 
a  hazard,  were  found;  and  all  the  rulers  of  provinces,  as  well  as  the 
officers  and  European  troops  at  their  disposal,  could,  to  a  man,  be  re- 
lied upon. 

The  rebels,  or  mutineers,  as  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  them,  seemed 
at  first  to  Jiave  it  all  their  own  way.  Under  the  guidance  of  Nana 
Sahib— a  chief  made  furious  because  the  government  refused  to  recog- 
nize his  claims  to  succeed,  as  an  adopted  son,  to  a  Kajah  who  died 
childless — they  invested  Cawnpore,  and,  failing  to  reduce  it,  proposed  a 
capitulation.  The  capitulation  was  accepted,  and  the  rebels  imme- 
diately violated  its  conditions.  The  English,  retiring,  as  they  had 
agreed  to  do,  by  the  river,  were  fired  upon,  and  brought  back  to  the 
town,  where  all,  without  exception, — men,  women,  and  children,— 
were  put  to  death.  Meanwhile  the  natives  flocked  into  Delhi,  where, 
as  at  Cawnpore,  a  massacre  of  Europeans  had  been  perpetrated.  But 
the  government  was  not  remiss.  In  the  Punjab,  Sir  John  Lawrence 
not  only  kept  his  province  quiet,  but  raised  and  armed  a  force  which 
he  sent  to  cooperate  with  the  troops  in  Bengal.  Assistance  came  in 
likewise  from  other  quarters.   A  fresh  wax  xwVWi  C\vvaa.\i^^i^^^,  ^- 
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vcrsely  to  England,  and  a  strong  force  was  on  its  way  from  home  to 
redress  the  balance.  Lord  Elgin,  who  represented  England  in  the 
Chinese  sens,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  Indian  mutiaj,  than  he  took 
upon  liimself  the  responsibility,  and  despatched  every  available  man 
to  Calcutta.  Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Delhi  was  formed,  and  after  a 
protracted  defence  the  town  fell  by  assault.  This  success  greatly 
damped  the  hopes  of  the  rebels,  and  India  was  saved.  For,  day  by  day, 
fresh  troops  arrived  from  England,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  afterwards 
Lord  Clyde,  taking  the  command  of  the  whole,  the  war  was  carried  on 
systematically,  and  to  a  successful  issue.  The  alarm  had,  however, 
been  too  serious  not  to  impress  the  minds  of  statesmen  at  home  with 
the  necessity  of  affecting  a  great  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Indian  government.  The  East  India  Company,  which  had  exercised 
supreme  rule  for  a  hundred  years  and  more,  was  deprived  of  its  charter. 
The  Crown  became  directly,  what  it  had  always  claimed  to  be  in- 
directly, chief  of  the  state.  The  army  became  the  queen's  army,  and 
the  local  navy  was  abolished.  And  instead  of  a  court  of  directors  sit* 
ting  in  Leadenhall  Street,  supervised  by  a  board  of  control  in  West- 
minster, with  which  it  did  not  always  agree,  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  assisted  by  a  council,  was  charged  with  administering,  in  tiie 
queen's  name,  through  such  officers  as  he  should  appoint,  the  largest, 
most  populous,  and  richest  empire,  with  the  single  exception  of  China, 
in  the  world. 

While  this  great  stiiiggle  went  forward  in  India,  a  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  English  governor  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  Chinese 
governor  of  Canton  had  involved  the  two  countries  in  a  war,  of  whidi 
the  results  w^ere  very  serious.  The  first  movement  made  by  the  Eng- 
lish was  against  Canton.  The  place  was  assaulted  and  taken,  and 
Yeh,  the  obnoxious  Mandarin,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
The  Chinese,  however,  still  refusing  to  treat,  an  expedition  proceeded 
to  the  north,  and  ascended  the  Pee-ho  river  as  far  as  Tientsin.  There 
Mandarins  waited  upon  Lord  Elgin,  who  had  accompanied  the  arma- 
ment, and  signed  a  treaty  which,  in  letter,  at  least,  yielded  all  that  the 
English  required.  But  no  sooner  was  the  force  withdrawn  than  the 
Chinese  broke  through  their  engagements,  and  Lord  Elgin  had  scarcely 
reached  England,  leaving  Mr.  Bruce  in  charge,  ere  tidings  arrived  of 
a  battle  between  the  English  squadron  and  the  Pei-ho  forts,  which 
ended  disastrously  to  the  squadron.  The  ships,  it  appeared,  had  been 
fired  upon  when  conveying  Mr.  Bruce  to  the  Chinese  capital,  and  were 
compelled,  after  a  severe  engagement,  to  retire  down  the  river.  An 
insult  so  gross  could  not,  of  course,  be  overlooked.  Another  army 
assembled,  under  the  command  of  General  Sir  Hope  Grant,  which,  at- 
tacking the  forts  from  the  land  side,  carried  them  all,  and  immediately 
began  its  march  upon  Pekin.  Though  the  Chinese  showed  a  good 
many  troops  in  the  field,  the  opposition  which  they  made  to  the  inva- 
sion was  trifling.     A  few  ^w^\%\l  o^tex^,  ^ssA  ^iW^  who  went  to 
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their  head-quarters  with  a  flag  of  truce,  were  indeed  seized  and  put  to 
the  torture;  but  their  array  melted  away  as  soon  as  it  came  under  fire, 
and  never  once  stood  the  shock  of  battle.  A  triumphant  march  thus 
carried  Lord  Elgin,  who  had  returned  to  his  post  immediately  on  the 
Tecurrence  of  hostilities,  to  the  gates  of  Pekin,  which  were  not  forced, 
nor  the  city  entered,  because  the  enemy  submitted  to  the  terms  which 
the  victors  imposed  upon  them.  Nor  were  the  outrage  to  the  flag  of 
truce,  and  the  murder  of  some  and  the  sufferings  of  others  who  attended 
it,  left  unavenged.  Lord  Elgin  understood  the  people  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal  too  well  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  perpetrators  of  the 
outrage.  He  knew  that  the  real  culprits  would  be  screened,  and  in- 
nocent men  put  to  death  in  their  stead.  He  therefore  punished  the 
emperor  by  committing  to  the  flames  his  summer  palace,  wherein  were 
collected  and  stored  gorgeous  furniture,  rich  dresses,  rare  jewels,  and 
which,  with  its  outbuildings  and  gardens,  enclosed  upwards  of  six 
square  miles  of  ground. 

The  Chinese  war  brought  thus  successfnlly  to  an  end,  and  the 
Indian  mutiny  subdued,  there  was  peace  for  England,  with  some 
prospect  that  it  would  be  permanent.  It  was  not  so  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  There  difl:erences  renewed  themselves  between  Austria  and 
Piedmont ;  and  France  taking  part  with  the  latter  power,  preparations 
for  war,  on  a  great  scale,  were  made.  The  French,  masters  of  the 
sea,  embarked  one  army,  which  landed  at  Genoa.  Another  they 
marched  across  the  Alps,  to  cooperate  with  the  Sardinians;  while 
Austria  brought  up  all  her  disposable  force,  and  threatened  Turin.  Two 
battles,  in  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  commanded  the  French,  and 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  the  Sardinians,  were  fought,  one  at  Magenta, 
the  other  at  Solferino.  They  both  ended  disastrously  for  the  Aus- 
trians,  who  were  glad  to  make  peace,  on  terms  more  favourable  than 
they  had  any  reason  to  expect,  considering  the  announcement  of  his 
intention  which  the  French  emperor  had  made  just  before  hostilities 
began.  They  suiTendered  Lombardy  to  the  Piedmontese,  but  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  hold  upon  Venice,  Padua,  and  Verona.  Peace 
with  Austria,  however,  did  not  imply,  for  the  Sardinians,  peace  with 
the  rest  of  Italy.  They  attacked  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  expelled 
him  from  his  throne,  attached  his  dominions  to  their  own,  and  created 
a  kingdom  of  Italy.  Nor  was  the  pope  himself  spared.  A  French 
garrison,  thrown  into  Eome,  kept  the  inconsiderable  provinces,  imme- 
diately connected  with  it,  for  his  holiness.  But  of  the  rest  of  his  tem- 
poral sovereignties  the  head  of  the  Eoraan  Catholic  Church  was  de- 
prived. They  were  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  of  which  the 
capital  was  established  at  Florence. 

What  clianges  followed  in  the  constitution  of 

British  India  ? 
What  befeU  in  China  ? 


What  change  in  our  military  system  followed 
the  Crimean  war  ? 

What  occurred  in  India,  and  what  had  been  ob- 
served there  ? 

Where  did  a  massacre  take  place  ? 

How  was  the  strength  of  the  rebellion  broken  ? 


How  was  the  treachery  of  the  Chinese  govern- 

ment  punished? 
"W\iat  bcfeW  "beVweexv  Yt«ivq»  vcv^  K^^s^xsa.'^ 
I  What  nevj  VL\.t\g*\oTSi  viaa  ^^ssXaWW^^x^"^ 
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THE  surprise  and  uneasiness  occasioned  by  these  pioceedinji^s  were 
scarcely  beginning  to  subside,  when  two  events  befell,  both  of  them 
distressing,  in  no  common  degree,  though  in  diiFerent  ways,  to  the 
English  people.  Prince  Albert,  the  good  and  gifted  consort  of  the 
queen,  died,  after  a  short  illness  of  only  a  few  days*  continuance,  and 
tidings  arrived  from  the  United  States  of  America  of  a  cruel  war 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  Of  the  misfortune  to  England  in 
the  premature  demise  of  one  who  had  gained  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  all  ranks  by  his  judicious  and  active  benevolence,  it  is  impossible, 
even  now,  to  calculate  the  depth.  The  queen  lost  in  him,  not  a  loving 
husband  only,  but  a  far-seeing  adviser;  the  nation,  a  pattern  in  all  that 
tends  to  make  men  better  and  wiser.  A  more  universal  burst  of  sor- 
row, coming  from  cottage  not  less  than  from  hall,  never  before  passed 
over  the  land,  of  which  the  sincerity  was  manifested  by  the  immediate 
inpouring  of  subscriptions — the  poor  contributing  their  pence,  the 
rich  their  pounds — for  the  erection  of  testimonials  to  his  memory. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  grief  came  intelligence,  which  not  unnaturally 
diverted  men's  thoughts  into  a  new  channel,  because  they  seriously 
touched  the  well-being  of  thousands.  For  many  years  back  there  had 
been  jealousies  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  States  of  the 
great  American  Union,  The  latter  dependent  almost  entirely  upon 
agriculture,  which  great  landed  proprietors  carried  on  with  slave 
labour,  were  impatient  of  the  restrictive  code  of  laws,  which  the 
former,  a  manufacturing  country,  imposed  upon  commerce.  The 
former  having  abolished  slavery  ^vithin  their  own  limits,  professed 
an  eager  desire  to  have  it  abolished  elsewhere,  and  pleaded  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  arrangement  by  their  Southern  brethren 
as  an  excuse  for  a  general  policy  which  the  Southernera  regarded 
as  hostile.  Prom  day  to  day  the  quarrel  embittered  itself,  and  at  last 
the  two  divisions  of  the  republic  came  to  blows.  At  the  outset  the 
South,  in  spite  of  the  vast  numerical  superiority  of  their  enemies,  car- 
ried all  before  thorn.  The  battle  of  Bulls  Run,  where  the  hostile 
annies  first  crossed  swords,  ended  in  the  route  of  the  Northerners, 
Wasliington  itself  escaping  capture  only  because  the  victors  distrusted 
themselves.  But  the  odds  were  tremendously  against  the  South.  As 
fast  as  one  Northern  army  broke  up,  another  took  its  place ;  whereas 
the  white  population  of  the  South  proved  inadequate  to  meet  the  con- 
stant drain  which  was  made  upon  it.  Besides,  the  federal  government, 
as  the  executive  at  Washington  called  itself,  were  masters  of  the  sea. 
They  were,  therefore,  able  to  establish  a  blockade,  which  in  the  end 
cut  off  the  South  entirely  from  communication  with  Europe ;  while 
the  Southern  rivers  being  accessible  to  their  flotillas,  they  became  one 
after  another  an  admirable  base  of  operations  to  the  Northern  armies. 
Early  in  this  civil  wax  "^a\>o\eow,  \n\\q  Vvvsi  \\xvdftrtaken  to  put  an 
Austrian  archduke  on  tlie  Impci^aN.  \>iv\oxv^  Q»l  ^Xsivi.^^Nst^^^^^'^Ww 
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to  join  him  in  declaring  the  South  an  independent  state.  He  doubtless 
foresaw  that  only  thus  could  the  South,  grateful  for  the  support  given 
to  it,  be  brought  to  favour  his  scheme,  whereas.  North  and  South 
reunited,  would  never  tolerate  the  establishment  of  a  new  monarchical 
government  near  them.  England,  however,  refused  to  act  on  his  sug- 
gestion, and  with  great  promptitude  made  known  her  determination  to 
remain  neutral  in  the  matter.  Strange  to  say  England,  which  thus 
saved  the  union,  became,  to  the  federal  government,  an  object  of  the 
most  inexorable  animosity.  Eveiy  attempt  made  by  private  adven- 
turers, to  run  a  not  very  effective  blockade,  was  treated  as  a  hostile 
act  on  the  part  of  the  English  government,  and  language  was  held, 
both  in  the  senate  and  elsewhere,  as  unjust  towards  Englishmen  as  it 
was  unbecoming  in  Americans.  At  last,  an  outrage  perpetrated  on  the 
British  flag,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  Confederates,  or  South- 
em  government,  anxious  to  win  the  sympathies  of  Europe,  determined 
on  sending  certain  gentlemen  who  should  represent  them  at  the  courts 
of  St.  James's  and  the  Tuileries.  The  delegates  took  their  passage  in  a 
'British  packet,  and  a  Federal  cruiser,  informed  that  the  packet  was  so 
freighted,  bore  down  upon  her  in  the  open  sea,  sent  an  armed  party 
on  board,  and  earned  off  the  Southern  gentlemen  as  prisoner.  The 
English  captain,  powerless  to  resist,  could  only  remonstrate.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  case  stated  in  London,  than  the  queen's  ministers 
took  it  up,  and  a  demand,  calmly  worded,  yet  veiy  resolute  in  tone, 
was  made  upon  the  Federal  government  to  set  the  prisoners  free.  Un- 
fortunately the  Federal  admiralty  had  already  expressed  its  approval  of 
the  conduct  of  the  officer  who  commanded  the  cruiser,  and  the  house 
of  representatives  honoured  him  with  a  vote  of  thanks.  In  the  face  of 
these  public  acts,  it  was  not  very  easy  for  the  government,  which 
might  be  said  to  be  committed  by  them,  to  do  right.  Therefore  con- 
siderable delay  occurred  before  the  question  could  receive  due  atten- 
tion, which  the  English  government  employed  in  equipping  a  force 
wherewith  to  enforce  its  own  demand.  A  corps  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men  sailed  at  once  for  Canada,  and  a  fleet,  strong  enough  to 
sweep  the  seas  of  the  whole  Federal  navy,  was  equipped  for  active 
service.  The  Federals  did  not,  however,  wait  the  issue  of  these  pre- 
parations. With  a  very  indifferent  grace  they  released  their  prisoners, 
and  England  resumed  her  old  attitude  of  neutrality,  as  if  no  such  in- 
sult had  been  oftered  to  her.  Yet  her  forbearance  went  but  a  little  way 
to  overcome  the  ill-will  of  the  Federal  States.  A  vessel  built  at  Liver- 
pool, professedly  for  trading  pui-poses,  excited,  while  in  the  stocks,  the 
suspicion  of  the  Federal  consul,  lie  reported  to  the  Araerfcan  min- 
ister in  London,  that  the  work  was  paid  for  by  agents  of  the  Confeder- 
ate government,  and  that  the  ship  was  intended  to  be  used,  when 
afloat,  as  a  Confederate  cruiser.  This  report  Mr.  Adams,  the  American 
minister,  laid  before  the  English  Secretary  of  State  for  Forei^vv  ^Jfcs\K«».^ 
and  directions  were  given  to  watcli  the\essd  cVc^^'^.  \cv  %y^^^^*^^^^ 
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watch,  slie  managed  to  escape  from  the  Mersey,  and  steaming  for  the 
Azores,  was  there  met  by  another  vessel,  freighted  with  guns  and 
other  warlike  stores,  which,  as  well  as  a  most  efficient  crew,  were  put 
on  board  of  her.  Taking  now  the  name  of  the  Alabama,  and  hoisting 
the  Confederate  flag,  she  began  an  active  and  most  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  commerce  of  the  North.  She  took  no  prizes,  because 
all  the  ports  of  both  hemispheres  were  closed  against  her ;  but  she 
sank  and  burned  very  many  merchantmen,  after  removing  from  them 
all  that  was  portable  and  of  value,  and  providing  for  the  safety 
of  their  crews.  For  many  months  she  evaded  pursuit.  But  at  last, 
being  forced  into  a  French  harbour  for  repairs,  a  Federal  corvette 
took  up  her  station  outside,  and  the  captain  of  the  Alabama,  stung  by 
the  challenge  which  his  rival  sent  to  him,  made  up  his  mind  to  risk  an 
action.  The  two  ships  were  veiy  unequally  matched.  The  Federal, 
built  for  war  purposes,  carried  heavier  metal  than  the  Confederate,  and 
the  captain  strengthened  his  sides  by  weaving  chain  cables  over  them. 
The  Alabama,  built  for  speed,  endeavoured  by  rapid  manoeuvring  to 
compensate  for  the  disadvantages  under  which,  in  other  respects,  she  * 
lay.  But  the  day  went  against  her.  She  sank,  with  the  F^eral  flag 
flying  at  her  mast-head ;  her  captain  and  the  bulk  of  her  crew  being 
picked  up  and  saved  from  drowning  by  an  English  yacht  which  hap- 
pened to  be  near,  and  lay  to  while  the  fight  was  going  on. 

The  loss  to  the  Confederates  of  their  famous  Alabama  distressed  them 
the  more  that  on  land  the  tide  of  success  was  already  turned  against 
them.  One  leader  after  another  having  failed,  the  Federals  put 
their  main  army,  now  strong  in  point  of  numbers,  under  Greneral 
Grant,  who  went  about  his  business  with  determination  as  well  as 
judgment.  He  cared  little,  comparatively,  for  his  own  losses,  so  long 
as  he  inflicted  loss  upon  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
conflict  in  the  end  to  a  stniggle  for  the  possession  of  Bichmond,  the 
capital  of  the  Confederate  States.  For  New  Orleans  had  fallen,  and 
the  Carolinas  were  overrun,  and  all  the  region  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Chesapeake  laid  waste.  In  the  final  attack  on 
the  entrenchments,  which  covered  Richmond,  Grant  prevailed,  his 
success  being  facilitated  by  the  arrival  of  General  Sheridan  from  the 
rear.  Thus,  after  a  war  which  lasted  four  years,  the  attempt  of  the 
Southern  States  to  separate  from  the  North  was  defeated,  and  a  new 
and  much  moi'e  centralized  constitution  given  to  the  great  republic 
than  the  founders  of  the  United  States  had  in  contemplatiou  when 
they  conquered  their  independence  from  the  mother  country. 

The  civil  war  in  America  operated  injuriously  upon  England  so  far, 
that  it  stopped  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  from  the  South,  and  threw 
multitudes  of  weavers  in  Lancashire  and  elsewhere  out  of  employ. 
The  conduct  of  these  poor  men  was  above  all  praise.  They  knew 
that  the  evil  was  wit\\ov\t  \'emed^ ,  «lwvL  t\\ei^  bore  the  privations  to 
which  they  and  their  famWves  \s'CYe  ^\^^^^e\,t^,mNi)£v^'SKw\^'^ 
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Their  admirable  behaviour  commanded  the  respect  and  awakened  the 
sympathies  of  all  classes.  Subscriptions  were  everywhere  entered 
into  for  their  relief,  which,  being  judiciously  applied  in  finding  work 
for  those  who  were  willing  to  earn  their  own  bread,  at  once  averted 
famine,  and  saved  the  self-respect  of  an  honourable  and  industrious 
people.  Meanwhile  a  great  stimulus  was  given  to  the  growth  of 
cotton  elsewhere  than  in  America.  India  improved  its  produce; 
Egypt  cultivated  the  plant;  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands  the 
experiment  was  tried,  not  always  without  a  measure  of  success,  to  in- 
troduce the  culture.  Mills  were  thus  kept  going  at  half-time,  which 
must  otherwise  have  been  closed.  The  tide  of  commerce,  how- 
ever, returned  gradually,  after  the  civil  war  came  to  an  end,  into  its 
own  channel,  and  the  staple  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  recovered 
its  vigour. 


What  great  loss  did  England  experience  ? 
What  befeU  in  America  ? 
What  insult  was  offered  to  the  British  flag,  and 
how  waa  it  deftlt  with  P 


How  did  the  civil  war  end  P 

What  grievance  did  it  leave  behind  between 

England  and  America  ? 
How  did  England  suffer  while  it  went  on  P 


SECTION  VIII. 


THEEE  began,  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  United  Staties, 
an  unpleasant  correspondence  between  the  American  and  the  Eng- 
lish governments,  on  the  subject  of  the  Alabama  depredations.  Ame- 
rica desired  to  throw  the  blame  entirely  on  England,  and  required 
England  to  make  good  the  losses  to  American  merchants.  England, 
speaking  through  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston,  declined 
to  entertain  the  proposaL  But  the  discussion,  though  not  unimport- 
ant, attracted  slight  attention  amid  the  more  exciting  scenes  which 
were  about  to  open  in  Europe.  There  was  discord  between  Grermany 
and  Denmark,  which  originated  thus  :  Denmark  proper  is  a  small 
state,  of  which  the  population  scarcely,  if  at  all,  exceeds  a  million 
and  a  half  of  souls.  But  there  had  been  attached  to  it,  for  some 
time,  by  marriage,  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein — both  of 
them  inhabited  by  a  Grerman-speaking  people,  of  whom  the  numbers 
equalled,  or  nearly  equalled,  the  numbers  of  the  Danes.  The  death 
of  the  old  king,  without  issue,  would  bring  a  new  dynasty  to  Den- 
mark, of  which  the  Grcrmans  asserted  that  it  could  have  no  title  to 
the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and  a  strenuous  endeavour  was 
made  to  prevent  the  severance  by  introducing  into  the  Duchies  Danish 
laws,  Danish  authority,  and  for  all  public  purposes  the  Danish  language. 
Measures  such  as  these  do  not  conciliate,  though  in  the  end  they  may 
change,  a  people.  But  they  failed  alike  to  change  and  to  conciliate  the 
Holsteiners,  who  complained  to  their  German  neighbours,  and  ob-^ 
tained  from  them,  first  sympathy,  and  by-and-bye  promises  of  support." 
An  angry  correspondence  went  on  for  years,  and  at  length  that  event 
befell  to  which  both  sides  looked  forward.  The  old  D^\jl\&V5.  ^-^^nsw^V^ 
died  out,  and  a.  new  dynasty,  in  the  person  oi  \\\^  ^«}(\\et  ^1  ^>«.  ^^^ 
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Princess  of  Wales,  ascended  the  tlirone.  Immediately  the  quanel 
hetween  Denmark  and  Geimany  took  a  sharper  tone^  A  Grerman 
prince,  the  duke  of  Augustenburg,  claimed  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  throne  of  Holstein  and  part  of  Schleswig.  There  had  been,  as 
early  as  1850,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Holsteiners  to  assert 
their  independence,  which  the  Danes  defeated.  England  at  that  time 
interfered,  and  the  then  duke  of  Augustenburg  consented  to  receive 
a  sum  of  money,  and  to  abjure,  in  return,  in  his  own  name,  and  in 
the  names  of  his  children,  all  claim  to  the  ducal  throne.  But  the 
son  of  the  duke,  thus  selling  his  birthright,  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Christian,  king  of  Denmark;  and  now,  not  discouraged 
by  the  German  states,  and  especially  by  Prussia^  he^  on  his  father's 
death,  put  forward  his  own  claim. 

There  was  coldness  at  this  time  between  England  and  France. 
England  had  refused  to  join  France  in  an  attempt  to  restore  Poland. 
She  refused,  also,  to  attend  a  congress  of  states,  which  the  emperor 
desired  to  hold,  at  Paris.  When  Denmark  saw  herself  threatened  by 
Germany,  and  in  danger  of  losing  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  she  ap- 
pealed both  to  England  and  France  for  assistance,  and  England, 
mindful  that  she,  with  France  and  Prussia,  had  guaranteed  the  ar- 
rangement between  the  late  duke  of  Augustenburg  and  the  Danish 
king,  gave  a  favourable  ear  to  the  appeid.  But  the  emperor  of  the 
French  was  out  of  humour.  He  refused  point-blank  to  make  com- 
mon  cause  with  England,  and  England,  not  considering  herself  bound 
to  enter  single-handed  into  the  arena,  stood  aloof  while  Denmark  was 
invaded.  Tlie  Danes  made  a  spirited  but  futile  resistance.  What 
could  they  do  against  all  Germany  ?  and  so  Holstein,  and  the  whole 
of  Schleswig,  only  a  portion  of  which  the  duke  of  Augustenburg 
claimed,  were  torn  from  her. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  troubles.  The  smaller  German 
states — especially  Hanover  and  Saxony — had  taken  the  lead  in  this 
invasion.  Austria,  likewise,  observing  that  Prussia  was  about  to 
move  in  the  same  direction,  moved  also  ;  and  the  conquered  provinces 
were  for  a  brief  space  held  in  the  name  of  the  German  Bund,  or  Cen- 
tral Parliament.  But  in  Prussia  great  plans  were  by  this  time 
matured  for  consolidating  the  strength  of  the  Fatherland,  by  giving  to 
it  a  constitution  more  vigorous  and  uniform  than  was  compatible  with 
the  existing  order  of  things.  Towards  the  execution  of  this  design  it 
was  held  necessary  that  the  conquered  provinces  should  become 
absorbed  by  the  dominant  power.  The  claims  of  the  duke  of  Au- 
gustenburg were,  therefore,  set  aside,  and  a  Pnissian  garrison  kept 
possession  of  one  portion  of  the  duchy,  an  Austrian  of  the  other; 
while  the  troops  of  the  confederation,  the  Hanoverians,  Saxons,  and 
others,  were  sent  away  to  their  own  homes. 

It  was  obvious  to  a\\  \v\io  v?a,lc\veid  t\ie  ai^ns  of  the  times  that  mat- 
tew  could  not  lonjr  rema\\\  iu  \\vv^  >\\\s^\xXa^  ^\a^,   "Ttsfc  ^^  fe\id 
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between  Austria  and  Prussia  was  re-awakened,  for  Austria  put  herself 
forward  as  the  chief  protector  of  the  great  German  Bund,  of  which 
Prussia  made  light.  Both  parties  began  to  arm ;  and  France  and 
the  other  continental  nations — Italy,  for  example,  and  Eussia — showed 
signs  of  arming  also.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  became  so  absorbed 
with  domestic  arrangements,  that  she  could  not  find  a  thought  to  spare 
for  anything  beyond  them.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1865,  Lord 
Palmerston  died,  after  having  held  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury for  six  consecutive  years.  His  loss  was  felt  by  the  best  friends 
of  the  constitution  to  be  an  irreparable  one.  He  had  well  sustained 
the  honour  of  the  country  abroad,  and  stopped  the  tide  of  change, 
which  set  strong  against  its  old  institutions,  at  home.  The  disposition, 
in  particular,  to  lower  the  franchise,  and  otherwise  alter  the  provisions 
of  the  refoi*m  bill  of  1832,  to  which  others  had  yielded,  he  quietly, 
but  efl'ectually,  smothered ;  not  without  exciting  a  strong  feeling 
against  himself  in  the  more  extreme  members  of  the  liberal  party,  of 
which  he  was  the  accepted  head.  It  was  felt  that  to  his  successor, 
whosoever  he  might  be,  such  a  commanding  influence  over  the  minds 
of  men  would  hardly  be  conceded,  and  no  great  while  elapsed  ere  the 
anticipations  thus  formed  received  their  accomplishment.  Lord  John 
Bussell,  now  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Earl  Eussell,  was  obviously  the 
man  to  whom  all  sections  of  the  liberal  party  looked.  He  accepted 
the  charge  which  the  queen  committed  to  him;  and  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  assured  of  the  hearty  support  of 
Mr.  Bright,  he  devoted  the  inten-al  which  intervened  between  his  ac- 
ceptance of  office  and  the  meeting  of  parliament  mainly  to  the  con- 
coction of  an  extensive  scheme  of  electoral  reform. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  parliament  met;  and  not  long  afterwards  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  besides  alter- 
ing to  a  considerable  extent  the  electoral  rights  of  counties  and 
boroughs,  lowered  the  franchise  in  the  latter  case  from  a  ten  pound  to 
a  seven  pound  occupancy.  The  debates  that  followed  were  keenly 
and  ably  sustained,  and  in  committee  the  ministers  were  defeated. 
They  at  once  sent  in  their  resignation,  and  Lord  Derby  became  prime 
minister.  He  took  over  the  business  of  the  country  at  a  time  when 
great  confusion  prevailed  in  many  quarters.  Ireland,  in  particular, 
was  disturbed  by  the  formation  of  a  league,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  republic  in  that  island,  and  called 
itself  the  Fenian  Brotherhood.  The  cessation  of  civil  war  in  America 
tended  greatly  to  encourage  that  league.  Multitudes  of  Irishmen  who 
had  carried  arms  on  both  sides,  enrolled  themselves  in  the  brother- 
hood, and  many  of  these — several  of  them  men  of  energy  and  talent 
— ^made  their  way  across  the  Atlantic,  and  incited  and  prepared  their 
countrymen  to  rebel.  More  than  one  daring  attempt  was  made 
to  create  confusion  even  in  England.  In  Manchester  a  Fenian  leader^ 
who  had  been  committed  to  prison,  was  \'«A<ivys^«i,  viXi  \it\X!ifc\  ^-jscev:^ 
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attacking  tlie  van  in  wliicli  he  was  conveyed,  and  killing  one  of  the 
police  constables  who  had  him  in  charge.  London  was  the  scene  of  a 
much  more  startling  outrage,  for  in  order  to  facilitate  the  escape  of 
another  Fenian  leader,  the  outer  wall  of  Clerkenwell  prison,  in  which 
he  was  confined,  was  blown  down  with  gunpowder,  and  g^eat  loss 
both  of  life  and  property  occasioned.  But,  perhaps,  the  boldest  act 
of  all  was  an  attempt  made  to  seize  Chester  Castle,  and  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  arras  which  were  there  deposited.  Happily  one  of  the  men 
engaged  in  the  plot  turned  traitor,  and  inteUigence  of  the  scheme 
having  been  received,  such  precautions  were  taken  in  Chester  and  the 
neighbourhood  as  overawed  the  rebels,  and  prevented  them  from  going 
on  with  their  design.  Meanwhile,  in  Ireland  itself  gunsmiths'  shops 
were  robbed,  private  houses  visited,  and  aims  taken  out  of  them; 
here  and  there  police  constables  were  shot,  and  great  gatherings 
of  malcontents  held  for  purposes  of  drill,  chiefly  in  the  night.  The 
government,  however,  was  not  indiflFereut  to  these  things.  Prompt 
measures  Were  taken  to  arrest  and  bring  to  trial  the  persons  implicated 
in  the  outrages  in  England,  while  in  Ireland  the  Habeas  Corpus  act 
was  suspended,  and  martial  law  proclaimed  in  the  most  disturbed  of 
the  districts.  The  troops,  though  a  good  deal  harassed  in  marching 
from  place  to  place,  never  came  into  collision  with  the  rebels.  The 
police  more  than  once  encountered  them,  always  with  success. 
Pinally,  as  many  among  the  leaders  as  could  escape  fled  their 
country,  and  of  the  residue  most  were  arrested,  tried  for  treason- 
felony,  and  committed  to  prison.  The  conclusion  of  the  matter  was, 
that  before  six  months  went  by  Fenianism  had  ceased  to  be  a  word 
of  fear,  either  in  England  or  in  Ireland,  and  the  government  found 
itself  at  leisure  to  deal  with  the  general  business  of  the  empii'e. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  Irish  grievances  and  Irish  discontent  ex- 
clusively that  the  new  government  found  itself  sorely  beset.  The 
London  roughs,  headed  by  Mr.  Beales,  a  disappointed  barrister,  pro- 
nounced against  any  other  administration  than  that  which  had  just 
gone  out  of  office ;  and  in  order  to  compel  the  queen  to  recall  their 
favourites,  got  up  monster  meetings  and  paraded  the  streets,  to  the 
serious  interruption  of  traffic,  and  grave  interference  with  business. 
Their  grand  move  of  all  was  a  march  upon  Hyde  Park,  where,  as  the 
placards  gave  out,  the  people  should  be  encouraged  to  show  themselves 
in  their  might,  and  the  attempt  made  to  rob  them  of  their  birthright 
be  defeated.  The  invasion  of  Hyde  Park  for  such  purposes  was  de- 
clared by  the  law-officers  of  the  crown  to  be  illegal.  Proclamations  were 
in  consequence  posted  up  in  conspicuous  places,  forbidding  the  act, 
and  warning  the  people  against  it.  The  people,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Beales,  paid  no  heed  to  the  warning,  and  the  march  began. 
A  large  body  of  police  posted  themselves  in  the  Park,  and  guarded  the 
approaches  to  it.  The  llo\ise\\o\d  wvd  ot\\ft\:  cavalry  likewise  got  under 
arms;  but  when  tbe  momeiiV  te  sicWow  ^j.-^xXn^^  wiSwiT^^ \Rk  ^^\. ^m 
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wanting.  The  results  were  that  the  mob,  overpowering  all  resistance 
from  the  police,  tore  down  the  park  railings,  and  rushed  tumultuously 
hither  and  thither,  wherever  they  chose.  It  was  well  that  violence 
proceeded  no  further.  London  seemed  for  a  day  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  outcasts  of  society.  That  the  roughs  did  not  abuse  their  power 
by  acts  of  indiscriminate  arson  and  plunder  is  more  creditable,  per- 
haps, to  their  own  sense  of  moral  right,  than  to  any  measures  taken 
by  those  in  authority  to  prevent  the  outrage. 

Amidst  scenes  like  these,  almost  daily  repeated, — not  in  London 
only,  but  in  Edinburgh,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  aU  the  great  towns  of 
the  kingdom, — the  remainder  of  the  session  passed  by,  the  new 
government  aiming  at  nothing  more  than  the  maintenance  of  peace 
abroad,  and  of  obedience  to  the  laws  at  home.  This  latter  was  no 
easy  task  even  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  trades'  unions  had 
begun  to  exercise  a  grinding  tyranny  over  both  employers  and  work- 
men, which  it  was  the  harder  to  accomplish,  that  not  one  of  the 
liberals  who  had  forsaken  Lord  Russell  in  the  late  debate,  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  join  Lord  Derby.  Hence,  when  parliament  met 
again,  the  administration  was  found  to  consist  of  a  body  of  men, 
most  of  them  of  acknowledged  ability,  yet  all,  as  was  believed,  pledged 
to  a  policy  of  pure  conservatism,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  elect- 
oral franchise.  The  astonishment  of  the  nation  was,  therefore,  great, 
when  the  speech  from  the  throne  gave  notice  of  a  reform  bill  about  to 
be  introduced.  The  feeling  was  not  diminished  after  the  measure 
had  developed  itself,  and  was  found  to  go  far  beyond  what  had  been 
proposed  and  rejected  only  a  year  previously.  By  little  and  little, 
however,  it  came  to  light  that,  on  the  great  subject  of  the  day,  the 
ministers  were  not  agreed  among  themselves.  Three, — and  these  not 
the  least  able  in  the  cabinet, — the  marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  earl  of 
Carnarvon,  and  General  Peel,  declined  to  follow  their  leader,  and  re- 
signed office.  But  the  measure  was  not  on  that  account  laid  aside. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the  contrary,  pressed  it  on  with  increased  energy, 
and  getting  a  hejirty  support  from  the  most  advanced  of  what  was 
now  a  liberal  opposition,  he  bore  down  all  resistance.  This  measure 
conferred  in  effect  upon  every  sane  Englishman  not  disqualified  by 
nonage  or  pauperism,  the  right  of  voting  in  boroughs,  for  it  admitted 
to  the  franchise,  not  householders  only,  but  lodgers.  It  created,  also, 
in  counties,  a  twelve  pound  occupancy  franchise ;  and  gave  to  minor* 
ities  in  counties  and  boroughs  the  right  of  being  represented  in  par- 
liament. There  was  an  end  now  to  ail  controversy  on  a  point  which, 
ever  since  the  great  change  in  1832,  had  been,  more  or  less,  in 
dispute.  The  constitution  became  in  fact  more  democratic  than 
it  had  ever  been  before,  though  in  theory  it  underwent  no  change. 

Lord  Derby,  whose  health  had  long  been  failing,  barely  retained 
strength  enough  to  keep  his  place  as  prime  mimaV&t  XtiIJl  Wn&  t^'swss. 
bin  for  England  became  law.     In  the  sipni\^  o^  l'^*^^  x«^^"?ivfc^  ^H\»^^ 
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of  gout  compelled  bim  t#  resign  office;  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  the 
entire  concurrence  of  his  colleagues,  succeeded  him  at  the  treasuiy.  It 
was  an  arrangement  which  appeared  to  give  special  umbrage  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  remains  of  the  Peel  party  ;  and  opposition, 
which  had  heretofore  been  firm,  yet  not  ungenerous,  grew  less 
generous  and  more  determined  from  day  to  day.  The  pTx>gTe9s  of  the 
bill  was  stopped  by  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
in  bringing  forward  which  Mr.  Gladstone  pronounced  the  ominous 
words,  "  The  Protestant  Church  must  cease,  in  Ireland,  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  State."  Such  an  announcement,  coming  from  such  a 
quarter,  could  not  but  agitate  the  realm  from  one  extremity  to  an- 
other, and  the  majority  which  affirmed  it  in  the  House,  in  spite 
of  ministerial  opposition  and  secret  misgivings  elsewhere,  amounted 
to  not  less  than  sixty  votes.  It  was  anticipated  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
would  at  once  resign.  No  resignation,  however,  took  place ;  and  the 
parliamentary  campaign  went  forward  as  it  had  previously  done,  till 
the  reform  acts,  both  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  became  law. 

Such  an  entire  change  as  was  created  by  the  bill  in  the  political  in- 
fluences of  the  country,  rendered  a  dissolution  inevitable  before  par- 
liament could  meet  again  for  the  despatch  of  business.  The  recess 
was,  therefore,  spent  by  candidates  for  seats  in  canvassing  the  con- 
stituencies. Enormous  stress  was  laid  by  the  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion on  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and  their  own  plans  for  redressing 
them ;  by  the  ministers  and  their  supporters,  on  the  boon  which  they 
had  conferred  upon  the  people  by  admitting  them  in  crowds  to  the 
electorate.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  met  with  a  ready  response 
from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  from  the  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish dissenters.  The  ministers  were  supported  almost  exclusively  hy 
churchmen,  though  not  universally  by  them.  The  issues  were*  not 
long  doubtful.  Official  returns  showed  such  a  large  majority  in 
favour  of  the  opposition,  that,  without  waiting  to  try  conclusions  in  the 
House,  the  ministers  at  once  resigned.  Hence  when,  in  Februan*, 
1868,  parliament  met  again,  it  met  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  John  Bright,  the  former  succeeding  Mr.  Disraeli  as  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  the  latter  accepting  office  imder  him  as  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 


What  happened  to  Denmark,  and  how  did  the 

quarrel  arise? 
What  coldness  stood  between  Denmark  and 

safety  ? 
What  followed  the  Danish  war  in  Germany  ? 
Who  were  the  rival  powers  ? 
Wiio  sncceeded  Lord  Palmerston  as  prime  min- 

ister? 


What  measure  did  he  propose,  and  with  wLat 

success  ? 
What  outrages  happened  in  London  ? 
Wliat  was  the  state  of  Ireland  ? 
Wliat  measure  did  Lord  Derby  propose  ? 
Who  carried  it  through  ? 
How  did  tlie  general  election  go? 
Who  became  minister  ? 
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SECTION  IX. 

R.   GLADSTONE   had  announced  to  the  country,  during  tbf 
recess,  the  outlines  of  a  policy  which,  on  the  reassembling  of 
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parliament,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  fill  up.  A  biU  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.  Its  provisions  extended 
also  to  the  Boman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  for  the  annual 
grant  heretofore  made  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  college  of  Maynooth, 
was  commuted  for  a  fixed  sum,  as  were  the  stipends  previously  paid 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministers  under  the  head  of  a  regium  donum. 
Strenuous  opposition  was  ofiPered  to  the  bill  by  all  who  looked  at  the 
question  as  one  of  constitutional  principle.  Strenuous  support  was 
given  to  it  by  those  who  put  no  value  on  the  constitution  as  it  had 
heretofore  existed.  The  latter  prevailed,  and  in  due  time  the  bill 
became  law. 

Successful  in  this  effort,  Mr.  Gladstone  next  applied  his  attention 
to  the  laws  which  regulated  the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland,  as  well  by 
the  owner  as  the  occupier  of  the  soil.  There  had  prevailed  in  Ulster, 
ever  since  the  settlement  of  the  province,  a  custom  by  which  an  out- 
going tenant  exercised  the  right  of  selling  to  the  tenant  about  to 
succeed  him  such  improvements  as  he  might  have  made  in  the  land 
or  the  buildings,  as  well  as  what  was  called  the  goodwill  of  the 
business.  In  other  provinces  farms  were  supposed  to  be  held  as  they 
are  held  elsewhere,  the  outgoing  tenant  having  no  claim,  either  on 
his  landlord  or  anybody  else,  for  goodwill  or  improvements  except 
upon  special  agreement.  But  land  is,  in  Ireland,  far  more  than 
either  in  Scotland  or  England,  the  one  source  to  which  men  look  for 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  the  people  cling  to  their  occupancies, 
whether  larger  or  smaller,  with  a  tenacity  pecufiar  to  the  race.  Hence 
the  difiiculties  which  encounter  improving  landlords  have  always  been 
great,  just  as  a  new  comer  takes  possession  of  the  farm  which  he  has 
hired  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  agrarian  outrages, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  claims  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  the  government  measure  extended  to  all  parts  of  Ireland 
the  principle  of  the  Ulster  customs.  Giving  to  courts,  erected  for  the 
purpose,  the  power  of  enforcing  by  law,  arrangements  which  had 
heretofore  been  dependent  on  usage,  it  eflFected  as  great  a  social  re- 
volution as  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  had  eftected  a  con- 
stitutional revolution.  That  bill  also  was  opposed,  but  the  govern- 
ment carried  the  House  of  Commons  with  it;  out-of-doors  public 
opinion  being  a  good  deal  divided.  This  measure,  then,  also  became 
law  in  due  time. 

There  had  occurred,  ere  Lord  Derby  came  into  power,  a  quarrel 
between  England  and  Abyssinia,  the  barbarous  ruler  of  which  had 
imprisoned  the  British  consul,  with  other  British  subjects,  and  in* 
flicted  upon  them  cmel  tortures.  All  other  means  of  obtaining  re- 
dress having  failed,  it  was  determined  to  send  against  the  t^v-^\\.t.  ^ 
military  force,  which  it  fell  to  the  lot  oi  Wie  eoxL^^tN^M\N^  ^^-^^^-^saK^ 
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to  organize,  and  General  Sir  Robert  Napier  was  put  at  tlie  head  of  it. 
The  army  assembled  within  the  Bombay  presidency,  and  proceeded  by 
ship  to  Annesley  Bay,  where  an  advanced  guard  had  preceded,  and 
made  aiTangements  for  its  debarkation.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  an  en- 
terprise more  beset  with  difficulties  and  dangers  than  that  which  was 
thus  undertaken.  Far  away  in  the  interior  stood  Magdala,  in  which 
the  captives  were  shut  up,  and  to  which  there  was  no  approach 
except  through  the  defiles  of  stupendous  mountain  ranges.  Boads 
there  were  none,  and  for  subsistence,  in  a  march  of  not  fewer  than 
three  hundred  miles,  the  troops  must  depend  entirely  upon  supplies 
brought  up  from  their  own  base.  Nothing  daunted.  Sir  Bobert 
Napier  and  his  brave  followers  set  out  upon  their  perilous  under- 
taking. They  made  their  own  roads  along  the  sides  of  ridges  as 
they  moved.  They  established  posts  at  regular  intervals  one  from 
another,  where  stores  were  deposited.  They  kept  the  barbarous  tribes, 
through  whose  territory  they  passed,  in  good  humour;  and  at  the  end 
of  many  days  came  in  sight  of  the  object  of  their  expedition.  On  an 
isolated  hill  stood  Magdala,  surrounded  by  its  rude  yet  strong  fortifi- 
cations ;  and,  crowning  a  ridge  between  that  point  and  their  halting- 
place.  King  Theodore  had  drawn  up  his  army.  Theodore  made 
an  effort  to  come  to  terms,  sending  in,  with  that  view,  to  the  EngUsh 
all  his  European  prisoners.  It  was  too  late.  No  terms  could  be 
granted  now,  except  unconditional  surrender,  and  for  that  the  brave 
but  savage  prince  was  not  prepared.  He  attacked  the  English,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  such  a  sustained  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  as  soon 
scattered  his  ill-aimed  midtitude.  The  king,  thereupon,  escaped  into 
Magdala,  which  was  at  once  assaulted  and  carried ;  and  in  the  inner 
court  of  the  castle  the  king's  body  was  found.  He  had  shot  himself, 
it  appeared,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

So  ended  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  successfully  conducted 
military  enterprises  on  record.  The  force  engaged  in  it  did  not 
exceed,  at  the  most,  from  three  to  four  thousand  fighting  men.  The 
obstacles  to  be  surmounted  were  such  as  only  the  most  skilful  and 
patient  engineering  could  deal  with ;  and  the  loss  sustained,  as  well 
by  sickness  as  by  death,  in  battle,  may  be  said  to  have  been  nil.  The 
general  received  his  well-merited  reward,  by  being  raised  to  the  peer- 
age as  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  and  the  army  was  thanked  by  par- 
liament. They  brought  back  with  them  the  young  son  of  the  fallen 
tyrant,  his  mother  having  died  ere  they  reached  the  coast.  The  youth 
was  generously  adopted  by  the  queen,  and  received  the  education  of 
an  English  gentleman. 

The  Irish  Church  had  received  sentence  of  death  as  an  establishment ; 
and  the  Irish  land  bill  had  just  become  law,  when  events  befell,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  which  awakened  in  every  bosom  intense 
anxiety.  Of  the  growing  jealousy  between  Austria  and  Pnissia  men- 
tion h.i3  been  made  elsewhere.  It  seemed  to  become  embittered  during 
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the  progress  of  the  Danish  war,  and  not  long  after  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  it  came  to  a  head.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Prussia,  in  anticipation  of  a  rupture,  had  already  established 
a  good  understanding  with  Italy.  It  is  certain  that  the  smaller  Ger- 
man states — as  well  those  to  the  north  as  those  to  the  south  of  the 
Maine — favoured  Austria  through  apprehension  of  Prussia's  policy. 
When  nations  are  so  disposed  towards  each  other,  a  trifle  will  bring 
on  hostilities.  Prussia,  resenting  some  steps  taken  by  the  Austrian 
representative  at  the  federal  parliament  or  Bund,  which  held  its 
sittings  in  Frankfort,  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Yienna,  and  not  receiving 
a  satisfactory  reply,  took  up  arms. 

Por  more  than  sixty  years  the  care  of  the  Prussian  government  had 
been  mainly  devoted  to  establish  in  that  country  a  sound  military 
pystem.  Perfect  success  waited  upon  its  efforts.  Every  man  in  Prussia, 
as  soon  as  he  reaches  his  twentieth  year,  is  liable  to  military  service, 
which,  when  called  upon,  he  performs  for  three  years,  if  he  re- 
ceive pay  as  well  as  equipment  from  the  State ;  if  he  live  at  his 
own  expense,  and  provide  his  own  uniform  and  appointments,  for 
one  year  only.  All  these  drilled  naen  pass,  after  their  service  with 
the  standing  army  is  over,  into  the  reserve,  and  are  required,  in  the 
outbreak  of  war,  to  return  to  their  standards.  Officers  and  non- 
commissioned, who  command  them,  are  carefully  trained  in  military 
schools  to  understand  their  duty ;  and  the  education  bestowed  upon 
officers  of  the  staff  is  of  a  very  high  order.  By  these  means  Prussia 
created,  between  1814  and  1866,  such  an  army  as  had  never  before 
been  heard  of  in  Europe,  its  nimierical  strength  being  proportionate 
to  the  intellectual  superiority  of  its  commanders,  and  nothing  more. 

The  Austrian  army,  though  a  good  one  of  its  kind,  was  far  inferior 
in  every  respect  to  that  of  Prussia.  Eecruited  by  conscription,  it  had 
no  efficient  reserves ;  and  in  the  training  of  both  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers,  it  was  less  perfect  than  it  might  have  been. 
There  was  great  superiority,  also,  in  the  armament  of  the  Prussian 
troops.  His  breech-loading  musket  enabled  a  Prussian  soldier 
to  deliver  three  shots  for  one  which  the  Austrian  could  return ;  and 
in  rifled-guns  the  Prussian  artillery  had  the  advantage  over  the 
Austrians.  But  it  was  the  military  genius  of  the  Prussian  command- 
ers, of  General  Moltke,  chief  of  the  staff,  of  the  Crown  Prince,  of 
Prince  Charles,  and  others,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  While 
Austria  was  collecting  her  masses  for  defensive  purposes  behind  the 
Besengeberg  mountains,  Prussia  took  the  initiative,  and  over-running 
both  Saxony  and  Hanover  with  two  army-corps,  she  pushed  the  bulk 
of  her  troops  through  the  passes,  and  burst  into  Bohemia.  A  great 
battle  was  fought  at  Sadowa,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Aus- 
trians, and  laid  open  the  road  to  Vienna  for  the  victors. 

Meanwhile  the  Italians,  who  made  common  cause  with  the  Prua- 
Bjans,  weie  iarading  Yenetia,  where  t\vey  ^\x3>\.^\TVivi  ^  'kv^w^  ^s^.^^** 
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This  success,  thougli  brilliant,  and  in  itself  satisfactory,  operated 
little  in  favour  of  the  Austrians.  It  enabled  them,  indeed,  to  detach 
largely  for  the  defence  of  their  capital;  but  the  reinforcements  ar- 
rived too  late,  and  the  emperor  was  compelled  to  make  a  disastrous 
peace.  The  terms  of  that  treaty  excluded  Austria  altogether  from  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  They  threw  her  out  of  the 
Bund,  and  consolidated  the  States  north  of  the  Maine  into  one  com- 
monwealth. The  royal  family  was  expelled  from  Hanover,  and  Han- 
over itself  incorporated  with  Prussia.  Saxony  became  a  dependent  of  the 
same  power.  And  with  the  States  south  of  the  Maine  such  arrange- 
ments were  made  as  placed  their  military  resources,  in  case  of  danger 
from  without,  at  the  disposal  of  Prussia.  Italy  likewise  gained  by 
diplomacy  what  she  could  not  .achieve  by  arms.  To  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  who  appeared  on  the  stage  as  a  pacificator,  Austria  sur- 
rendered the  last  of  her  Italian  possessions,  and  the  emperor  made 
them  over  at  once  to  King  Victor  EmmanueL  Thus,  while  Prussia 
attained  that  commanding  position  in  Germany,  of  which  she  had 
long  been  ambitious,  Italy  consolidated  herself,  leaving  no  portion  of 
the  peninsula  outside  the  kingdom,  except  only  the  city  of  Rome 
itself,  with  a  territory  attached,  of  which  the  population  did  not 
exceed  nine  hundred  thousand  souls.  Over  that  reduced  dominion 
the  pope  was  permitted  to  retain  his  temporal  power,  which  the  pre- 
sence of  a  French  garrison  in  the  city  secured  to  him. 

This  rapid  growth  of  an  old  rival  was  not  beheld  without  much 
heart-burning  in  Prance.  The  government  set  itself  at  once  to  reform 
the  military  system  heretofore  in  force,  and  to  rearm  its  troops.  It 
began  likewise  to  scheme  and  plot  for  the  extension  of  Prench  terri- 
tory. The  emperor  had  obtained  from  Italy,  in  return  for  the  as- 
sistance rendered  to  her  in  a  former  war  with  Austria,  the  province  of 
Savoy  on  one  side  of  the  Alps,  and  that  of  Nice  on  the  other.  He 
now  negotiated  with  Prussia  for  the  absorption  of  Belgium,  and  with 
Holland  for  the  purchase  of  Luxemburg.  He  seemed,  in  short,  de- 
termined, by  some  process  or  another,  to  readjust  the  balance  in  terri- 
tory and  military  resources  between  Prance  and  Prussia.  His  designs 
on  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  both  came  to  nothing,  and  he  fretted 
under  the  disappointment.  By-and-bye  a  fresh  grievance  arose  in 
the  selection  made  by  Spain  of  a  sovereign  to  reign  over  her,  and 
it  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 

Unhappy  Spain  has  been  the  scene  of  one  revolution  after  another 
ever  ^nce,  by  the  arms  of  England,  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  was  restored 
to  the  throne.  The  last  that  occurred  sent  the  reigning  Queen 
Isabella  into  exile,  and  for  more  than  two  years  the  government  was 
carried  on  by  a  council  or  regency,  of  which  General  Prim  was  at  the 
head.  Prim  appears  to  have  been  honestly  desirous  of  reestablishing 
the  monarchy,  t\ioug\v  \w  a.  ivcsn  \\we^.  TV^  ^xwjw  was  offered  to 
•various  foreign  princes,  all  oi  ^\\om  Td>aL?.t<i'\\..    \V\^  ^^^5^^^  ^tj^^^sssss*. 
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refusals  were,  in  some  instances,  connected  with  objections  raised 
to  the  individuals  by  the  court  of  the  Tuileries;  but,  however  this 
may  be.  General  Prim,  who  on  previous  occasions  seems  to  have  con- 
sulted France,  kept  at  last  his  own  counsel.  When,  therefore,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Spanish  Crown  had  been  accepted  by  one  of  the 
princes  of  Hohenzollem,  the  French  government  became  furious,  and 
insisted  on  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  candidature,  going 
so  far  as  to  require  that  the  king  of  Prussia  would  come  under  an  ob- 
ligation never  again  to  allow  that,  or  any  similar  proposal  to  be  put 
forward.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  English  government  that 
the  king  of  Prussia  so  far  mastered  his  not  unnatural  indignation,  as 
to  allow  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  of  HohenzoUem  to  be 
withdrawn.  But  he  declined  to  commit  himself  to  more ;  and  France, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  England,  immediately  declared  war. 

The  event  proved  that  neither  country  was  ready  for  such  a  prompt 
appeal  to  arms.  Prussia  had  sent  her  reserves  to  their  homes,  and  a 
fortnight  would  be  required  to  enrol  them  again  under  their  colours. 
France  had  for  years  been,  in  all  her  public  departments,  corrupt  and 
venal.  Her  army,  which  was  supposed  to  number  600,000  men  in 
the  first  line,  with  as  many  more  in  the  second,  could  not,  when  the 
pressure  came,  put  300,000  in  the  field.  Supplies,  means  of  trans- 
port, medicine,  ammunition  itself,  were  not  forthcoming ;  and  from 
the  general  to  the  private  the  bonds  of  discipline  were  everywhere  re- 
laxed. "When,  therefore,  the  emperor  arrived  at  the  frontier,  where 
his  troops  were  assembled,  he  found  them  incapable  of  being  moved. 
Now  the  Prussians  needed  only  a  fortnight's  respite  to  put  them 
in  order.  They  got  it,  and  came  down  upon  their  enemies  with  irre- 
sistible force.  Battle  after  battle  was  fought,  victory  after  victory 
was  won.  The  French,  pierced  in  various  points,  got  broken  up ; 
and  while  Marshal  Bazaine,  with  a  hundred  thousand  men,  took 
shelter  in  Metz,  Marshal  MacMahon  retired  upon  Chalons,  having 
suffered  severely  in  the  attempt  which  he  made  to  retrieve  the  disaster 
which  had  befallen  General  Douay  at  Weissemburg. 

The  campaign  opened  in  the  end  of  July.  Before  winter  set  in 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  a  prisoner,  having  h.een  forced,  at  Sedan, 
to  surrender,  with  the  whole  of  his  army.  Bazaine,  after  repeated 
efforts  to  break  through,  was,  in  like  manner,  constrained  to  lay  down 
his  arms.  Onwards  the  victors  passed,  and  Paris  itself  became  in- 
vested. But  already  the  French  nation  had  disowned  the  emperor, 
and  a  knot  of  able  but  not  very  trustworthy  individuals  proclaimed  the 
Bepublic,  and  put  themselves  at  its  head.  General  Trochu  was  in- 
trusted with  the  defence  of  the  capital.  He  enrolled  a  fresh  army  of 
half  a  million  of  men,  and  under  cover  of  the  circle  of  forts,  which 
since  the  days  of  Louis  Philippe  had  guarded  Paris,  did  his  best  to 
convert  them  into  soldiers. 

The  siege  of  Paris  lasted  five  montlia.    1\.  \n\)\  «\x5«^^  "^^  ^^6ss^  ^ 
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as  more  remarkable  for  the  patient  discipline  of  the  besiegers  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  besieged,  than  because  of  any  desperate  feats  of  arms 
to  which  it  gave  rise.  In  every  sortie  which  they  attempted  the  gar- 
rison were  signally  defeated.  Yet  the  besieging  force  abstained  horn 
following  up  the  advantages  thus  gained — either  by  bombardment  or 
assault.  But  if  they  spared  the  city,  and  as  little  as  possible  threw 
away  the  lives  of  their  own  men^  the  Prussians  maintained  a  strict 
blockade  of  the  place.  Not  a  morsel  of  food  was  allowed  to  enter — 
not  a  living  thing  could  pass  out— either  by  the  land  or  on  the  river. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  garrison  kept  open  its  communications 
with  the  outer  world  partly  by  means  of  carrier-pigeons,  partly  by 
balloons.  In  a  balloon  M.  Gambetta,  the  Eepublican  Minister  for 
War,  made  his  escape,  and  excited  the  west  and  south  to  gigantic 
exertions.  Eveiy  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  had  arms  put  into  his 
hands,  and  desperate  efforts  were  made  to  raise  the  siege.  But  these 
undisciplined  masses  could  do  nothing  against  the  trained  soldiers  of 
Germany.  As  often  as  they  came  in  contact,  the  French  levies  were 
overthrown,  and  driven  some  of  them  into  Switzerland, — others  back 
upon  Lyons  and  Havre.  At  last  famine  did  its  work.  Negotiations 
were  opened  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at  Versailles,  and  the  forts  which  command  Paris  being  given  up 
to  them,  the  Prussians  allowed  provisions  to  be  conveyed  into  the 
city.  All  the  regular  troops  assembled  there  became  prisoners  of 
war.  All  the  artiUery  and  military  stores  were  surrendered,  and,  the 
National  Guard  alone  being  permitted  to  retain  their  arms,  hostilities 
ceased. 

It  was  pai-t  of  this  arrangement  that  the  French  should  use  the 
breathing-space  allowed  them,  so  as  to  get  together  a  constituent 
assembly,  to  negotiate  a  permanent  peace.  Not  without  some  diffi- 
culty was  this  object  attained,  but  the  assembly  met  in  Bordeaux,  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Thiers,  and  Prussia  proposed  her  terms.  These 
were  very  severe.  Alsace  and  part  of  Lorraine,  including  the  strong 
fortress  of  Metz,  were  to  become  German.  France  was  to  pay- 
besides  the  expense  already  incuiTcd  in  the  war — an  indemnity  of  two 
hundred  millions  sterling,  and  the  Germans  were  to  remain  in  oc- 
cupation of  certain  specified  French  provinces,  till  the  whole  deht 
should  be  discharged. 

History  tells  of  no  such  war  as  this,  waged  with  such  vast  num- 
bers-conducted, on  the  part  of  the  invaders,  with  such  consunmiate 
address,  and  breaking  in  seven  months  the  power  of  a  nation 
heretofore  accounted  the  most  warlike  in  the  world.  Its  effects 
upon  the  state  and  prospects  of  Europe  were  also  most  striking.  By 
common  consent  the  kings  and  reigning  dukes  of  Germany — of  thi 
south  not  less  than  of  the  north — accepted  the  king  of  Prussia  as  their 
emperor,  and  Germany  became,  isxoxe  VJsv^w  es^x  ahe  had  been  since 
*/»/»  days  of  Charlemagne,  a  gveal  aw^  M\!i\\.e,^  ^w^^t.    K^  \si"%\»ss»^ 
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3r  difficulties  and  troubles  seemed  only  to  increase  with  the  cessation 
r  hostilities  from  without.   The  National  Guard,  whom  the  Germans    ■ 
ad  desired  to  disarm,  but  whom  they  left  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
b  the  urgent  request    of   M.    Thiers,   rebelled  against  the   Con- 
dtuent  Assembly.     They  hoisted  the  Bed  flag,  and  set  up  a  govern- 
lent  of  their  own, — if  government  it  can  be  called,  based  upon  the 
ight  of  each  man  to  help  himself  to  his  neighbour's  property.     M. 
'hiers  and  the  Assembly — ^warned  in  time — withdrew  from  Paris, 
rhither,  on  the  departure  of  the  Germans,  they  had  repaired,  and 
stablished  themselves  in  Versailles.    Thence  they  issued  proclamation 
.fler  proclamation,  calling  upon  the  insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
3ut  the  insurgents  paid  no  heed,  and  civil  war  began.     Within  the 
ity  churches  were  plundered,  banks  despoiled,  the  archbishop,  with 
he  clergy,  cast  into  prison,  and  all  manner  of  atrocities  committed. 
Dutside,  the  Constituent  Assembly  gathered  troops  together,  and  with 
mch  of  the  guns  as  the  Germans  had  made  over  to  them,  they  bombarded 
he  city.    So,  also,  in  other  large  towns — in  Marseilles,  in  Lyons,  and 
sisewhere — attempts  were  made  to  establish  the  Red  Republic,  but  in 
every  case  the  cause  of  better  government  prevailed,  and  the  Com- 
munists were  put  dowm. 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  had  been  treated  with  de- 
licacy and  consideration  during  his  captivity,  was  set  free.  He  passed 
over  into  England,  and  joined  the  Empress,  who  had,  with  the  Prince 
Imperial,  established  herself,  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  in  a 
house  on  Blackheath. 

Nor  is  it  in  France  and  Germany  exclusively  that  this  brief  but 
terrible  war  has  wrought  wondrous  things.  The  pope,  whom  a  French 
garrison  had  up  to  this  time  maintained  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  lay, 
as  soon  as  the  garrison  was  withdrawn,  at  the  mercy  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel. Rome  was  at  once  taken  possession  of,  the  pope's  rule  set 
aside,  and  its  ancient  capital  restored  to  Italy.  Yet  this  event  did 
not  occur  till  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  summoned  by  the  pope  a  year 
before,  had  met  to  deliberate.  The  question  proposed  to  it  was, — 
whether  or  no  the  pope  should  be  declared  infallible.  Though  a  con- 
siderable minority  spoke  and  voted  against  the  dogma,  a  majority  de- 
clared in  favour  of  it,  and  the  Council  broke  up,  not,  it  is  believed, 
without  having  sown,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  seeds  of  a  fresh  dis- 
ruption. 

Again,  Russia,  taking  advantage  of  the  overthrow  of  France  as  a 
military  nation,  announced  her  intention  to  set  aside  that  condition  in 
the  treaty  of  1856,  which  provided  for  the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  British  government  remonstrated  against  the  determination,  and 
Austria  and  turkey  equally  complained  of  it.  But  England  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  go  to  war,  and  therefore  consented  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  to  the  decision  of  a  conference.  The  conference  met  ia 
London,      It  consisted  of  the  representeilvve^  ol  ^w^^\A^  "^^v^ss^a.-* 
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Austria,  Prance,  and  Turkey.  Russia  and  Prassia  pleaded  for  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  Treaty.  France  was  powerless.  England  adopted  the 
view  of  the  case  which  Russia  and  Prussia  had  taken.  Austria  and 
Turkey  had  no  alternative  except  to  follow  her  lead.  The  Black  Sea 
becomes  thus  open  to  the  fleets  of  both  powers,  and  Russia  is  free  to 
fortify  her  coasts  and  reestablish  her  arsenals  wliereever  it  may  best 
suit  her  policy  to  place  them. 

The  reign  of  her  present  Majesty  has  been  marked,  as  far  as  it  has 
yet  proceeded,  by  incidents  as  striking  in  their  influence  upon  society 
at  large  as  almost  any  other  of  which  modem  history  makes  mention. 
Gradually,  but  surely,  on  almost  all  important  subjects,  public  opinion 
has  undergone,  or  is  undergoing,  a  change — and  most  of  all  in  regard 
to  religion.  Though  the  great  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  gospel  be 
still  maintained  as  obligatory  on  the  whole  nation,  there  has  ceased 
to  be  a  demand  for  that  ideal  unity  of  belief  in  Church  and  State  which 
men  were  taught  to  regard,  half  a  century  ago,  as  lying  at  the  core  of 
the  British  Constitution; 

Members  of  Parliament  being  dissenters  from  the  Established  Church 
are  no  longer  barred  from  exercising  their  rights  to  the  Church's  de- 
triment ;  the  obligation  imposed  upon  them  thereto,  on  the  passing  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Coi-poration  Acts,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  having  been  long  ago  withdrawn.  They  now  speak  and  vote, 
therefore,  on  all  questions  affecting  the  Church,  with  as  perfect  freedom 
as  if  they  were  Churchmen. 

Again,  there  have  occurred,  in  each  of  the  three  portions  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  striking  modifications  in  the  condition  of  the  Church 
itself.  In  Scotland  differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  patronage 
which  had  for  some  time  previously  disturbed  men's  minds,  came  in 
the  year  1843  to  a  head,  and  upwards  of  four  hundred  ministers,  de- 
nouncing the  practice  as  fatal  to  Christian  liberty,  withdi'ew  from  the 
Establishment,  and  carried  their  congregations  with  them.  The  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  the  body  thus  seceding  called  themselves,  niised 
large  sustentatiou  and  building  funds,  erected  places  of  worship  and 
schools  in  almost  every  parish,  and  both  at  home  and  abroad  uovr 
divides  with  the  established  Church  the  sympathies  of  the  entire  Pres- 
byterian commimity.  In  like  manner  the  Church  of  Rome, — long 
content  to  practise  the  rites  of  her  worship  in  modest  obscurity,  began 
to  push  herself  forward,  as  soon  as  the  legal  disabilities  under  which 
her  members  laboured  were  removed.  The  episcopate  had  always 
been  kept  up  by  her  in  Ireland,  her  bishops  claiming,  however,  no 
legal  or  social  precedence,  except  in  their  own  communion.  In  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  her  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  carried  on  by  vicars 
apostolic,  having  their  separate  provinces,  but  neither  claiming  to  l»e, 
nor  being,  treated  by  the  people  as  territorial  bishops.  The  year  1849 
saw  a  great  change  in  these  respects.  Pius  IX.  issued  a  Bull  which 
poi'tioned  out  EngVaud  \wVo  toYvtovial  dioceses,  and  assigned  to  each 
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nsbop  l)oth  the  limits  of  his  temtorial  jurisdiction  and  his  episcopal 
itle.  A  bill  was  indeed  brought  into  parliament  by  Lord  John 
Btussell,  which  passed  both  Houses  and  was  confirmed  by  the  crown, 
leclaring  all  such  arrangements  illegal,  and  subjecting  to  penalties 
iny  persons  presuming  to  accept  ecclesiastical  titles  conferred  by 
;he  pope,  or  using  them,  in  their  intercourse  with  others.  But  this 
law,  enacted  in  a  hurry,  never  became  more  than  a  dead  letter,  and  in 
the  session  of  1871  it  was  formally  repealed.  England  and  Ireland 
thus  recognized  the  presence  in  their  midst  of  two  Episcopal  Churches 
— one  Protestant,  the  other  Eoman  Catholic,  while  Scotland  has,  be- 
sides its  established  or  Presbyterian  Church,  two  others  recognized  by 
law — ^the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  which  has  subsisted  ever  since 
Laud's  day,  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  recently  organized. 

Finally,  the  Act,  passed  in  1869,  overthrowing  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  and  setting  up  no  other  in  its  room,  came  into  force 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1871.  In  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
there  is,  therefore,  no  longer  an  Established  Church  at  all,  but  three 
Churches,  equally  protected  in  their  propei-ty  and  equally  recognized 
in  their  independent  status  by  law  and  usage.  These  are,  the  Eoman 
Catholic,  which  is  the  Church  of  the  majority,  the  Protestant  Episcopal, 
which  five  years  ago  had  been  the  Established  Church ;  and  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  which,  ever  since  the  settlement  of  Ulster,  had  en- 
joyed privileges  that  no  longer  appertain  to  her.  What  effect  this 
legislation  is  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  popular  mind, — whether  it 
will  sharpen  zeal,  yet  keep  mutual  charity  alive  on  all  sides, — or 
whether  it  will  widen  differences,  and  lead  to  greater  strife,  time  alone 
can  determine.  Let  us  hope  that  the  former  and  better  result  may 
follow. 

We  turn  next  to  education,  using  that  term  as  synonymous  with 
mere  intellectual  culture,  and  there  we  find  the  same  principle  of  change 
at  work.  The  English  Universities,  which  used  to  be  exclusively 
Church  institutions,  are  now  accessible  to  students  of  all  religious 
persuasions,  and  of  none.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  sign,  either  at 
matriculation  or  on  taking  a  degree,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  nor  is  the 
youth  who  enters  required,  as  he  formerly  was,  to  be  a  member  of  any 
particular  college.  Halls,  or  licensed  lodging-hoUses,  are  open  to  him 
in  the  town,  where  he  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  University 
lectures,  and,  under  a  tutor  selected  by  himself,  prepare  for  his  ex- 
amination in  the  schools. 

So,  likewise,  fellowships,  heretofore  rigidly  confined  to  Churchmen, 
are  thrown  open  to  general  competition.  Indeed,  the  old  principle  of 
the  foundation,  the  supposed  sacredness  of  lands  or  other  property, 
which  their  owners  had  set  apart,  by  deed  or  will,  to  the  maintenance, 
under  specified  conditions,  of  the  sons  of  the  poor,  is  quite  out  of  date. 
The  rentals  of  such  estates  have  become  everywhere  the  prizes  for 
which  intellectual  athJetes  contend— awA  iW.^aX.  ^^<^^^\i^  \w^  ^xs- 
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ciimstances  in  other  respects  what  they  may,  wins  the  prize.      In 
Ireknd,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  in  an  opposite 
direction.  While  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  opens  her  arms  to  all  comers 
— conferring  degrees,  and  proj)Osing  to  admit  to  a  share  in  her  en- 
dowments,  Koraan  Catholics  equally  with  Protestants,   the  Eoman 
Catholic  hierai'chy  declare  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
except  the  setting  up  of  a  distinct  Roman  Catholic  University,  ami 
its  endowment,  by  the  State.     Meanwhile  an  agitation  has  arisen 
against  that  system  of  elementary  instruction  which  owes  its  existence 
mainly  to  the  late  earl  of  Derby — and  has  effected  much  good  in  Ire- 
land— ^and  more  and  more  the  priestly  party  has  prevailed  in  estab- 
lishing an  influence  over  it.   From  schools  under  their  management  even 
the  book  of  extracts  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  been  excluded.    It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether,  while  England  and  Scotland  are  striving 
to  make  elementary  education  common  to  the  whole  people,  Ireland 
shall  be  thrown  upon  a  system  of  pure  denominationalism. 

Meanwhile,  in  scientific  and  artistic  life  change  after  change  has  oc- 
curred. Day  by  day  we  seem  to  become  continually  better  acquainted 
than  we  were  with  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  system  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.  The  remains  of  Lake  dwellings  and  Medden-ketchens, 
with  the  rude  instruments  that  crop  up  in  both  hemispheres,  tell  of 
generations  so  long  passed  away,  that  the  imagination  itself  fails  to 
assign  a  period  to  their  beginning,  while  celestial  phenomena,  long  re- 
garded with  idle  wonder  as  shooting  stars  or  meteors,  are  now  accepted 
as  tokens  of  the  constant  exercise  of  creative  or  order-produciiig 
power. 

Neither  is  man's  ingenuity  quiescent.  The  screw  hds  succeeded  to 
the  paddle  as  the  instrument  of  motion  in  steamships.  Steam  itself 
is  made  to  do  double  work  by  passing  twice  through  its  ducts,  and 
the  machinery  driven  by  it  is  turned  out  continually  more  compressed, 
without  becoming  less  efficient.  But  in  no  department  of  art  has 
change  been  carried  further  than  in  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  opera- 
tions of  war.  The  Prussian  needle-gun  has  been  improved  upon,  till 
the  weapon  wielded  by  an  English  soldier  is  made  to  shoot  with  ac- 
curacy at  a  thousand  yards'  distance,  and  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  minute. 
As  to  artilleiy,  there  seem  to  be  no  limits  to  its  force  and  magnitude. 
Guns  of  position,  calculated  at  35  tons,  hurl  bolts  of  six  hundred  pounds' 
weight;  and  ships  of  war  are  clothed  in  iron,  to  resist  these  missiles,  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  thickness.  Some  of  them  go  to  sea  carn*- 
ing  their  artillery  in  towers  which  rise  above  the  deck.  The  Captain, 
which  went  down,  w-ith  her  crew,  off  the  coast  of  Spain  in  1870,  was  a 
ship  of  this  class.  Nor  has  the  constitution  of  the  army  remained  as  it 
once  was.  By  the  enlistment  of  men  for  short  active  service,  and 
passing  them  afterwards  into  the  reserve,  it  is  hoped  to  have  disposible, 
in  the  event  of  war,  a  large  disciplined  force,  without  Incurring  the 
heavy  expense  of  kce\n\v^  it  together  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  practice 
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•  l>^yinff  and  selling  commissions  has,  by  an  extraordinary  exercise 
:  the  Royal  prerogative,  been  abolished. 


hat  gre&t  measure  did  Mr.  Gladstone  carry 

In  1S68  ? 

•hat  in  1869  ? 

hat  expedition  had  been  undertaken  in  the 

East? 

ith  what  results  ? 

liat  were  the  feelings  between  -Austria  and 

l^rassia  ? 

ow  had  Prussia  prepared  her  strength  P 

hat  led  to  the  rupture  ? 

'hat  did  the  Italians  gain  P 

'^hat  was  the  effect  of  the  war  in  France  ? 


What  led  to  the  rupture  between  France  and 

Prussia  ? 
How  was  Napoleon  deceived  ? 
How  did  the  war  go  ? 
What  befell  the  Emperor  Napoleon  P 
How  long  did  the  siege  of  Parts  last  ? 
What  terms  were  granted  to  France  ? 
What  followed  in  France  ? 
What  befell  the  Pope  ? 
State  some  of  the  changes  noticeable  in  the 

present  reign. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

1871—1878. 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 
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Louis  I., 
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Republic, 
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Emmanuel, 

1861. 
Hombert, 
1878. 

6BKSCB. 

Geoi-ge  I., 
1861. 


FBUSSIA. 

WiUiamL, 

1861; 

Emperor  of 

Germany,  1871. 


B^tfLGIUM. 


Leopold  II., 
1865. 


AlTSTBIi.. 


Joseph  I., 
1848. 


HOLLAND. 


BITSSIA. 


Alexander  II„ 
1853. 


SBBTlfABE. 


William  III., 
1849. 


Christian  IX., 
186.3. 


BPAiir. 

Amadeo, 

1871. 
Republic. 
Alfonso, 

1876. 

BWBBEir. 

Charles  XV. 

Oscar  1 1., 

1872. 


1871  General  Chanzy  defeated  by  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenbui'g,  Jan.  12. 

-—  The  King  of  Prussia  elected  Emperor  of 
Germany,  Jan.  17. 

——  Paris  capitulates,  Jan.  28. 

— —  Bourbaki  interned  in  Switzerland,  Feb.  7. 

-^  French  Constituent  Assembly  meet  at 
Bordeaux,  Jan.  12. 

^— -  Monsieur  Thiers  chosen  chief  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, Jan. 14. 

— —  Peace  concluded,  with  the  surrender  of  the 
whole  of  Alsace  except  Belfort ;  as  well  as 
Lorraine,  uicludingMetz ;  and  a  payment 
of  two  hundred  millions  sterling,  Feb.  28. 

.—  Thirty  thousand  German  troops  make  a 
triumplial  entry  into  Paris,  March  1. 

^—  Seizure  of  Paris  by  the  Communists,  and 
flight  of  the  government  to  Versailles, 
March  18. 

Marshal  MacMahon  recovers  Paris  after 

severe  fighting,  May  21. 

— —  The  Tuilleries  and  Hotel  de  Ville  burnt 
by  the  insurgents ;  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  with  60  others  murdered.  May  26. 

— -  Monsieur  Thiers  created  President  of  the 
Republic. 

— —  Amadeo  of  Italy  takes  possession  o  f  the 
throne  of  Spain. 


1871  The    Alabama    cltdms    considered    and 

decided  at  Geneva. 

The  Church  in  Ireland  ceases  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  State. 

Thirty  thousand  men  manoeuvre  on  Salis- 
bury Plain. 

The    Tichbome    baronetcy    and   estates 

claimed  by  an  adventurer. 

Severe  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Few  eminent  names  api>ear  in  the  obitu- 

ary of  this  year.  These  are— Mr.  Babbage, 
inventor  of  the  calculating  machine: 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  geologist  and 

fe(^rapher;     and  the   Earl   of  Ellen- 
orough,  statesman,  and  ex-Govemor- 
Geneial  of  India. 

1872  Bank-rate  of  discount  fluctuates  between 

two  and  a-half  and  seven  per  cent. 
Great  rise  in  prices,  especially  in  ooal, 
caused  by  strikes. 

Extraordinary    rainfall    through    seven 

months ;  the  potato  crops  destroyed. 

Election  to  Parliament  oy  ballot  intro- 

duced. Lord  Dnfferin  appointed  Go- 
vernor-General of  Canada. 

Sir    Roundell    Palmer    succeeds    Lord 

Hatherley  on  the  woolsack ;  created  Lord 
Selbome. 
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1872  Mr.   Disraeli    elected    Lord    Bector    of 

Glasgow  University. 
The  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales  return 

tlianks  in  St.  Paul's,  for  the   Prince's 

recovery,  Feb.  27. 
The  Autumn  manceuvres  on   Salisbniy 

plain. 
The  Dutch  Settlements  in  West  Africa 

acquired  by  treaty. 
Responsible  government  conceded  to  the 

Cape  Ck>lony. 
Lord  Mayo,  Qovemor-Gteneral  of  India, 

murdered  at  Fort  Blair,  in  the  Andaman 

Islands. 
^on\   Northbrook,  Oovemor-General   of 

India. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  proceeds  to  Zanzibar  on  a 

mission  for  suppressing  the  slave  trade. 
The  Geneva  arbitration  settled,  Sept.  14, 

with  an  award  against  England  of  three 

millions. 
The   San   Juan   dispute  settled  against 

England  by  the  German  Emperor. 
General  Grant  re-elected  President  of  the 

United  States. 
The  life  of  Amadeo,  King  of  Spain,  twice 

attempted. 

Mazzini,  the  Italian  revolutionist,  dies. 

~—  Charles   XT.    of    Sweden    dies,   and  is 

succeeded  by  Oscar  II. 
— —  The  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  visit 

the  Emperor  of  Germany  at  Berlin. 
——  Prince   Bismarck  begins  his  legiKlation 

hostile  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

A  new  commercial  treaty  with  France. 

Juarez,  President    of  the    Republic    of 

Mexico  dies. 
187S  The  monSy  market  veiy  unsettled,  bank 

rate  varying  between   three  and  a-half 

and  nine  per  cent.    Much   commercial 

confusion  in  America;   the  strikes   at 

home  continue. 
In  bye  electiuns,  the  Conservatives  gene- 
rally successful. 

Mr.  Bright  rejoins  the  Cabinet. 

Sir  George  Jessel  takes  the  place  of  Lord 

Komilly  as  Master  of  the  Rolls :  and  .Sir 

John  Coleridge  becomes  Chief  Justice  of 

the  Common  Pleas,  with  a  peenq^e  on 

the  death  of  Sir  W.  Bovill. 

War  with  the  Ashantees. 

Great  famine  in  Bengal  and  Behar. 

The  Russians  push  their  conquests  into 

Khiva. 
—• —  The  Shah  of  Persia  visits  England. 
The  King  of  Italy  visits  the  Emperor  of 

Austria  in  Vienna. 
Monsieur  Theirs  resigns  the  Presidency  of 

the  French  Republic,  and  is  succeeded  by 

Marshsd  MacMahon. 
An  attempt  to  restore  the  monarchy  de- 
feated by  the  infatuation  of  the  Cowte 

de  Chambord. 

Trial  of  Marshal  Bazaine. 

— —  Amadeo  abdicates  the  throne  of  Spain, 

and  great  confusion  follows. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  concludes  a  treaty  with 

the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 
Many  eminent  men  die  this  year :— Sir 

George    Rose,   ex-Master   in   Chancery 

and  a  famous  wit ;  Dr.  Lushington,  long 

Supreme  Judge  in  the  Admiralty  Court ; 

Professor    Sedgwick   uf  Cambridge,   a 

geologist ;  Sir  Henry  Holland,  pliysician 

and    autobiographer ;     Lord     Lytton, 

novelist,    poet,    and    statesman;      Sir 
Edwin     Landaeer,     u^nuA.     ^«&iv\ftx*,  \ 


Samuel  Wilberforoe,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, orator,  essurist,  and  great  admiuis* 
trator;  Lord  Westbary,  ex-Lord  Oian* 
cellor ;  John  Stuart  Mill,  metaphysician 
and  political  writer ;  Napoleon  III.,  ex- 
Emperor  of  the  French. 

1874  Dissolution  of  Parliament;  Mr.  DistmU 

becomes  Prime  Minister. 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  Captain  Glover 

bring  the  Ashantee  war  to  a  cloee. 

The  Indian  famine  continues. 

Marshal  MacMahon's  term  of  office  fixed 

at  seven  years. 
Marshal  Bazaine  escapes  flrom  prison  in 

the  isle  of  S.  Mai^erite. 

—  General  Pavia  dismisses   the  Cortes  at 

Madrid,  and  appoints  a  provisional 
government  with  General  Serrano  at  iu 
head. 

Prince  Bismarck's  life  attempted.    Quar* 

rel  between  him  and  Count  Arnim ;  the 
latter  sentenced  to  nine  months'  im- 
prisonment. 

Tne  Fiji  Islands  annexed. 

Carthagena  surr^iders. 

Alfonso,  son  of  the  ex-Qoeen,  proclaimed 

King  of  Siiain. 

Trade  dull,  but  coal  cheaper. 

Strike  among  the  agricoltural  labourert 

collapses. 

The   orbituary  this   year    comprises:— 

Michellet,  the  French  historian;  M. 
Guizot,  the  statesman  and  author;  H. 
Ledru  RolUn,  politician  ;  Lord  Romilly, 
manyyears  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  M  Van 
de  Weyer,  Belgian  Minister;  and  ftr 
away  in  Africa,  Dr.  Livipgstone,  the  tra* 
veller ;  his  remains  are  brought  to  Kig* 
land,  and  buried  in  Westminster  Abb^. 

1875  King  Alfonso  lands  at  Barcelona,  Jan.  11; 

and  enters  Madrid  on  the  14th. 
General   lock-out    by    iron    masters  of 

South  Wales,  Feb.  1. 
— —  Mr.  Gladstone  ceases  to  be  leader  of  the 

Opposition,  and  the  Marqids  of  HartiDg* 

ton  takes  his  place. 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  Emperor 

of  Austria  meet  in  Venice. 
The  Guikar   of  Baroda  deposed  for  an 

attempt  to  poison  the  EnglUh  resident. 
The  mail  stumer  Schiller  wrecked  off  the 

Scilly  Isles  and  812  lives  lost,  Msj  7. 
The  steamer   Cadiz  founders  off  Brest, 

and  62  lives  lost. 
The  ships  Alert  and  Discovery  sail  tnm 

Portsmouth  for  the  North  Pole,  May  29. 
The  steamer  Vixburgh,  flrom  Qu^mc  to 

Liverpool,  lost  with  40  lives. 
Great  flood  at  Toulouse,  and  modi  ioM  at 

life  and  property,  June  24. 

Great  flood  at  Buda  Pesth,  June  20. 

— —  The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  visits  England  and 

France. 
The  royal  yacht  Alberto  runs  down  the 

schooner  Mistletoe,  three  lives  lost 
Captain  Webb  swims  across  the  diannel 

from  Dover  to  Calais. 
Collision  between  the  ironclads  Iron  Dnke 

and  Vanguard  in  the  Irish  duuinel;  Uie 

Vanguard  lost,  but  no  lives. 
Discovery  of  the  murder  of  Harriet  Lane 

by   Henry  Wainwright,   Sept.  U,  for 

which  he  is  hanged. 
Departure  of  the  Prince  oi  Waki  for 

India,  Oct.  11. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  in  Egypt,  Get  IS; 

lands  at  Bombay,  Nov.  8. 
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V  The  first  81-ton  gun  tried  at  Woolwich, 
Nov.  18. 

—  Porciuse  by  the  British  government  of 

the  Khedive's  shares  in  tlie  Suez  Canal 
for  four  millions. 

—  TI»e  Obituary  for  this  year  includes :— Lady 

Chan  trey,  widow  of  the  great  sculptor ; 
Charles  Kin»?sley,  Canon  of  Westminster, 
Mid  author;  Lord  St.  Leonards,  ex- 
Lord  Chancellor ;  SirW.  Bennett,  musi- 
cian and  composer ;  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
ffeol(^ist;  Jean  Baptist  Carot,  French 
bistorical  painter;  Augustus  Raymond 
Vargary,  murdered  in  China;  General 
Sir  Hope  Grant,  victor  at  Pekin  ;  Field- 
If arshal  Sir  William  (lOmm,  aged  90 ; 
Count  firunow,  formerly  Russian  am- 
bassador in  London;  Henry  William 
Pickersgill,  Royal  Academician,  aged  93 ; 
Bear-Admiral  Sherard  Osborn,  Arctic 
navigator;  Frederick  Walker,  painter; 
Edward  Pugin,  architect;  Ferdinand, 
ex- Emperor  of  Austria ;  Lady  Franklin ; 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  author,  and  ex- 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada ;  Sir  Charles 
Locock,  accoucheur  to  the  Queen ;  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  Danish  poet  and 
novelist ;  Coimop  Thirlwall,  Bisliop  of 
St.  David's,  historian  and  theologian; 
Sir  C.  Wheatstone,  electrician;  Walter 
Farquhar  Hook,  dean  of  Chichester,  and 
author;  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Egypt- 
ologist; Earl  Stanhope,  historian  and 
antiquary. 

nS  The  Prince  of  Wales  holds  a  chapter  in 
Calcutta,  and  unveils  a  statue  of  Lord 
Mayo,  Jan.  1. 

i^  L<Mrd  Lyttou  appointed  to  succeed  Lord 
Northbrook. 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Lucknow  and 

at  Cawnpore;  grand  review  at  Delhi. 
Veetingofthe  Prince  of  Wales  at  Jumuoo 
with  Mahari^ah  of  Cashmere. 

—  Entry  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  into  Agra; 

his  reception  atOwalior,  by  Mahartyah  of 
Scindia. 

—  The  Strathclyde  run  down  off  Dover  by 

German  steamer  Franconia. 

—  Khokand,  in  Central  Asia,  absorbed  by 

BuBsia* 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales  leaves  Bombay  for 

England,  March  13. 

—  Openingof  Northumberland  Avenue  to  the 

Thames,  March  18. 
>^  Lord  Lytton  arrives  at  Calcutta,  April  12. 

—  The  Keble  Memorial  College  opened  at 

Oxford,  April  21. 
•^  Proclamation  of  the  Queen  as  Empress  of 
India,  April  28. 

—  Murder  of  the  French  and  German  consuls 

at  Salonica. 

—  Betum  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  India, 

May  4. 

•*  Arrival  of  the  Challenger  at  Portsmouth, 
from  her  scientific  voyage  of  62,181  miles 
in  three  years  and  seven  months.  May  24. 

— '  The  British  fleet  ordered  to  Besika  Bay. 

—  Gainsborough's  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of 

Devonshire  stolen  from  the  gallery  of 
Messrs.  Agnew,  Old  Bond  Street,  value 
£10,000. 

—  Abdul  Axis,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  deposed ; 

and  Murad  Eflendi  proclaimed,  May  HI. 

—  Suicide  of  the  deposed  Sultan,  June  4. 

—  Meeting  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and 

Bussia  at  Ems,  June  14. 

—  Aaaaaeination  of  Turkish  ministers  of  state 

at  Conetantincf>le  by  HaMan  Bey,  June 
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15 ;  Hassan  Bey  is  hanged  at  the  Seras- 
kierate,  June  17. 

1876  Review  of  80,000  volunteers  in  Hyde  Park 

by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  July  81. 

Servia   and     Montenegro    declare    war 

against  Turkey,  July  1. 

Great   steam   explosion    on    board    the 

Thunderer  at  Spithead,  45  persons  killed, 
40  wounded. 

The  Turks  defeat  the  Servians  at  Isvon, 

and  the  insurgents  in  Herzegovina. 

Mr.  Disraeli  created  Earl  of  Beaconsfield, 

Aug.  16. 

Sultan  Murad  V.  deposed,  and  his  brother 

Abdul  Mahmed  proclaimed,  Aug.  81. 

Battle  of  Alexinatz ;  rout  of  the  Servians. 

Mr.  Gladstone  begins  his  agitation  on  the 

subject  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  Sept.  9. 

First   creation   of  life  peers   under  the 

Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  Oct.  5. 

General  Ignatieff  at  Constantinople  pre- 
sents an  ultimatum  to  the  Porte. 

The   Emperor  of  Russia  announces   at 

Moscow  that  he  will  ace  independently 
if  Turkey  refuses  his  terms,  Nov.  10. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  nominated  to 

represent  England  at  the  Constantinople 
Conference. 

Midlist  Pasha  made  Grand  Vizier,  Dec.  11. 

Proclumalion  of  the  Turkish  Constitution, 

Dec.  23. 

State  entry  of  Lord  Lytton  into  Delhi, 

Dec.  28. 

The  Obituary  comprises: — Sir  Anthony 

Rnthschild,  head  of  the  great  banking 
house ;  Frederic  Le  Maitre,  French  actor ; 
Francis  Deak,  Hungarian  politician ; 
General  Viscount  Melville ;  Jonn  Foster, 
political  writer;  Admiral  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker,  Yaver  Pacha  in  the  Turkish 
service;  Edward  Bristow,  animal  and 
landscape  painter;  Edmund  Alexander 
Parkes,  eminent  army  surgeon ;  Colonel 
Charles  C.  Chesney,  R.E.,  able  writer  on 
military  subjects;  Right  Honourable 
Holt  Mackenzie,  son  of  the  author  of 
"Man  of  Feeling;"  Thomas  Earl, 
sculptor;  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor, 
author ;  Henry  Kingsley,  novelist ;  Count 
Apponyi,  Austrian  diplomatist;  RoWiC 
Napier,  engineer  and  shipbuilder; 
Casimir  Perier,  French  politician;  Sir 
I.  W.  Kay,  Anglo-Indian  historian; 
Mortimer  Collins,  poet  and  novelist; 
Skinner  Prout,  painter  in  water-colours ; 
F.  M.  the  Duke  of  Saldano,  Portuguese 
ambassador;  Lord  Neaves,  Scotch  Judge 
and  author ;  Frederick  Palandau  MQller, 
Danish  poet;  Sir  Titus  Salt,  first  ma- 
nufacturer of  aliwca. 

1877  Queen  Victoria   proclaimed  Empress  of 

India  at  Delhi,  Jan.  1. 
The  Porte  rejects  the    proposals  of 

Conference,  Jan.  4.    Final   meeting 

the  Conference,  Jan.  SO. 
Arrival  of    a  Chinese     ambassador 

London,  Jan.  26. 

Fall  of  Midhat  Pacha,  Feb.  5. 

Mr.  Rutherford  Hayes,  President  of 

United  Slates,  March  5. 
Opening  of    the    Ottoman   Parliament, 

March  19. 
General  Ignatieff  goes  on  a  mission  to 

London  and  Vienna. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  assumes  the  government 

of  the  Cape. 

Flooding  of  a  colliery  in  South  Wale*— 

fourleeT\XMfii>3^ac^i»^  Varox  «!l>2BssajLXWss««^ 
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1877  The  Transvaal  annexed. 

Advance    of    the    Ruosian    army    into 

Bessarabia  through  RouTnania,  April  23. 
War  with  Turkey  proclaimed,  April  24. 
Bayazid,  in  Armenia,  occupied  by  the 
Russians,  April  30.  The  Turkish  govern- 
ment declares  the  Black  Sea  in  a  state  of 
blockade. 

A  Turkish   monitor    blown  up    on   the 

Danube,  May  11. 

A  British  squadron  arrives  at  Port  Said, 

at  the  entrance  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Ardahan  taken  by  the  Russians,  May  19. 

Roumania  declares  itself  independent  of 

the    Porte,  May    21.    Another  Turkish 

monitor   destroyed  on  the   Danube  by 

torpedoes.  May  26. 
Action  between  the  Shah  and  Amethvst 

off  Ylo,  with    the    Peruvian   ironclad 

Huascar. 
Cleopatra's  needle  moved  from  its  place 

in  Alexandria. 
Severe  but  indecisive  fighting  in  Armenia 

l)etween  the  Russians  and  the  Turks, 

June  16. 
The    Grand   Duke   Nicholas  passes   the 

Danube  near  Simnitza,  June  27. 

The  British  fleet  airives  at  Besika  Bay, 

July  8. 

Osman  Pacha  recovers  Plevna,  July  9. 

General  Gourko  with  the  advance  of  the 

Russian  army  reaches  the  summit  of  the 

Balkans,  July  12.    Nicopolis  taken  by  the 

Russians,  July  16. 
Osman  Pacha  repels  an  attack   on   his 

position,  July  20. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  the  African  explorer, 

arrives  at  the  Congo  river  on  the  West 

Coast  after   crossing    the  continent  of 

AA-ica. 
Discovery  of  the  outer  satellite  of  Mars,  by 

Professor  A.  Hale,  Aug.    11 ;  the  inner 

satellite  discovered  by  the  same,  Aug. 

17. 
Desperate  fighting  in  the  Shipka    Pass, 

Aug.  21  and  23. 
Third  defeat  of  the  Russians  at  Plevna, 

Aug.  31. 


1877  Funeral  of  M.  Thiers  at  Pdre  la  ChaiM, 
Sept.  9. 

Taking  and  retaking  of  Oraritza  redoubt, 

Plevna,  Sept.  11  and  12. 

The  Turks  defeat«d  in  the  Shipka  Pass, 

Sept.  17. 

Cleopatra's  needle  towed  from  Alexandra 

by  the  steamer  Olga. 

Great  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  Asia  at  Taghoi 

Dagh,  Oct.  2. 

Inverary  Castle  burnt,  Oct.  12. 

Second  defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Aladja  Dagh. 

Cleopatra's  needle  abandoned  in  the  Bay 

of  Biscay. 

The  Russians  close  in  round  Plevna,  and 

fortify  on  the  Sofia  road,  Nov.  17-  They 
complete  the  investment  by  the  captora 
ofTeleche,  Oct.  28. 

The  Turks  roftted  before  Erzeronm,  Nov.  9. 

Fall  of  Kars,  Nov.  18. 

Rahova  taken  by  the  Roumanians,  Nov.  21. 

The  Russians  turn  the  Balkans  and  mardi 

on  Adrianople. 

The  Obituary  for  the  year  contains  the 

names  of: — Sir  WilUam  Feiiguson,  eminent 
surgeon ;  General  Changarnier :  Sir  Jong 
Bahadoor,  Prime  Minister  of  Nepanl; 
George  Odger,  radical  shoemaker ;  John 
Scott  Bowerbank,  naturalist;  Admiral 
Sir  Edward  Belcher,  Arctic  explorer:  Sir 
M.  Digby  Wyatt,  architect  and  author; 
Sir  James  Hav  ShutUeworth,  education* 
alist ;  Henry  Weekes,  sculptor ;  John  L. 
Motley,  historian  and  American  minister ; 
Lady  Stirling  Maxwell  (Mrs.  Norton^ 
authoress ;  Admiral  Rous,  patron  of  the 
turf;  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeqjeebhoy,  Panes 
merchant;  Right  Hon.  Geoive  Ward 
Hunt,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty; 
William  Longman,  publisher  and  author; 
Brigham  Young,  chief  of  the  Mormons; 
M.  Thiers,  French  statesman  and  histo* 
rian:  Pomu-e,  Queen  of  Society  IsUnds; 
Madle.  Tietjiens,  operatic  singer;  JoUs 
Kavanagh,  novelist;  F.  M.  Von  Wrangd, 
Prussian  army;  Vice- Admiral  Sir 
Augustus  Slade,  Muchaver  Padia  hi  tht 
Turkish  service. 


QXJSB»'  VICTOBIA.— -coHrnnrED. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  WAR  IN  FRANCE,  SPAIN,  AUSTRIA,  G£BMA^% 

AND    OTHER   CONTINENTAL   STATES. 

OF  the  immediate  effects  of  the  Franco-German  war,  upon  other 
European  states  than  the  belligerents,  some  account  was  given  in 
the  previous  chapter.  It  remains  to  state  very  briefly  to  what  more 
remote  consequences  that  terrible  conflict  led,  and  in  what  manner,* 
and  to  what  extent,  these  reacted  upon  the  internal  and  external  pohcy 
of  England. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Pope,  left  without  an  ally,  was  deprived  of 
the  last  fragment  of  his  temporal  possessions,  and  how  Rome  became 
the  capital  of  united  Italy.  In  France,  the  overthrow  of  the  Com- 
munists established  the  supremacy  of  law,  the  powers  of  which  were 
wielded  by  a  single  constituent  assembly  under  the  presidency  of 
Monsieur  Thiers.     The  ^lal  cote  ol  \)cka.\.  \ic>^^  ^^&  \.q  "^xQvlde  means 
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satisfying  the  conditions  on  which  peace  had  been  concluded — the 

[t,  to  bring  to  justice  not  only  the  ringleaders  in  the  late  Socialist 

ocities,  but  all  against  whom  a  charge  could  be  brought  of  betray- 

;  their  country.     The  former  of  these  objects  M.  Thiers  accomplished 

Mn.  a  marvellously  brief  space  of  time,  for  in  two  years  not  a 

srman  garrison  remained  on  French  territory.     The  latter  proved 

»re  tedious,  so  much  so  indeed  as  in  some  degree  to  outrage  public 

inion.     There  were  those  among  the  members  of  the  Extreme  Left 

the  Chamber  who  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  form  a 

rty  hostile  to  the  president.     Had  they  stood  alone  they  could  have 

<ne  little  to  weaken  his  authority ;  but  just  as  he  showed  himself  too 

nservative  for  them,  so  he  proved  too  honestly  republican  for  their 

rals.     The  consequence  was,  that  the  assembly  became  unmanageable 

his  hands,  and  after  sustaining  repeated  checks  he  tendered  his 

signation.     The  offer  was  accepted,  and  Marshal  MacMahon  became 

resident  in  his  room. 

Marshal  MacMahon,  though  true  to  France,  and  serving  her  faith- 
illy  under  wliatever  form  of  government  might  be  in  the  ascendant, 
as  believed  not  to  be  at  heart  a  stern  republican.     The  majority  of 
le  Chamber  consisted  of  avowed  Eoyalists,  and  to  them  the  moment 
ppeared  propitious  for  reconciling  the  rival  houses  of  Bourbon  and 
Orleans,  and  bringing  about  a  restoration.     The  Orleanist  princes  fell 
i  once  into  the  scheme,  and  the  Comte  de  Paris,  seeking  out  hia 
ousin  the  Comte  de  Chambord  at  Frieshdorf,  formally  waived  his 
wn,  and  the  claim  of  his  family,  to  the  throne.     But  the  Comte  de 
Jhambord,  after  privately  visiting  Paris,  refused  either  to  accept  the 
town  as  th^  gift  of  the  nation,  or  to  adopt  the  tri-colour  as  the  national 
lag^     With  a  man  so  impracticable  it  was  felt  that  nothing  could  be 
lone;  and  the  Orleanists,  conscious  of  their  lack  of  influence  as  a 
mrty,  and  perhaps  hampered  by  the  recent  act  of  their  representative, 
cept   themselves    in    the    back-ground.       No    alternative    therefore 
%mained,  save  to  accept  the  Republic  as  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
X)  give  to  it  at  once  a  more  conservative  fonn  and  greater  freedom 
>f  action.     With  this  view  a  Senate  was  created,  having  powers  co- 
extensive with  those  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  president 
was  secured  in  his  office  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  for  seven  years. 

Among  the  state  trials  conducted  under  the  authority  of  the  French 
Gk)vemment  none  was  more  remarkable,  in  every  respect,  than  that  of 
Marshal  Bazaine.  The  Marshal,  it  will  be  remembered,  early  in  the 
late  war  threw  himself  with  1 70,000  men  into  Metz,  in  front  of  which 
he  fought  some  fierce  battles,  but  from  which  when  the  place  was  in- 
vested he  made  no  very  determined  effort  to  break  through.  The  charge 
brought  against  him  was,  that  he  clung  to  his  fortified  position,  and 
finally  surrendered,  not  in  the  interest  of  France,  but  with  a  view  to 
restore  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  A  court  martial,  over  which  the  Due 
Du  Maide presided,  found  him  guilty,  and \ie  ^aa  Q;QT\!ii^\sx\^fc^\Rk  ^^"^sii^i 
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but  the  sentence  was  not  earned  into  effect.  The  president  commuted 
it  to  degradation  from  military  rank,  and  imprisonment  for  life  in  a 
fortress,  from  which,  however,  the  Marshal  contrived  to  escape,  not, 
as  was  believed,  without  the  connivance  of  the  prison  authorities. 

Meanwhile,  in  Spain,  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  to  bring  back  that 
form  of  government  which  best  agrees  with  the  genius  of  the  people. 
General  Prim,  foiled  in  his  endeavour  to  set  a  German  prince  upon  the 
throne,  turned  to  Italy,  and  prevailed  upon  Amadeo,  the  second  son  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Spaniaixis.  Whether 
the  experiment  of  setting  up  a  foreigner  to  rule  over  so  proud  a  people 
could  have  succeeded  under  any  circumstances  is  doubtful,  but  from 
the  outset  the  prospects  of  the  Italian  prince  were  gloomy  in  the 
extreme.  Just  before  he  landed  at  Barcelona,  General  Prim,  the  right 
hand  of  his  strength,  was  shot  dead  in  the  streets  without  an  attempt 
being  made  to  arrest  the  murderers.  A  new  Don  Carlos  raised  the 
standard  of  legitimacy  in  the  Basque  provinces,  round  which  the 
mountaineers  gathered  with  eagerness.  The  army,  no  longer  controlled 
by  Prim,  looked  coldly  upon  the  intruder;  and  the  nobles,  while 
publicly  acccepting  him  as  their  sovereign,  refused  to  enter  with 
him  into  friendly  or  social  relations.  An  amiable  as  well  as  a  brave 
and  gifted  man,  Amadeo  did  his  best  to  surmount  the  obstacles  thos 
thrown  in  his  way,  but  they  proved  too  formidable.  After  two 
attempts  had  been  made  upon  his  life,  and  finding  it  impossible  either 
to  guide  the  deliberations  of  the  Cortes,  or  to  form  a  stable  adminis- 
tration, he  determined  to  abdicate.  His  troubled  reign  extended  owr 
little  more  than  a  year  and  a-half,  and  his  dignified  resignation  of 
the  crown  threw  back  Spain  into  anarchy.  A  succession  of  mihtarr 
adventurers  seized  the  helm  only  to  abandon  it  again.  A  consti- 
tuent assembly  disbanded  the  regidar  army  ;  one  province  after  another 
declared  itself  independent ;  and  the  Carlists  made  preparations  to 
march  upon  Madrid.  Thus  civil  war  raged  in  various. quarters,  when 
Marshal  Serrano,  a  man  of  vigour  and  ability,  took  up  the  reins  of 
goverament.  Yet  even  his  efforts  might  have  failed  to  restore  order,  had 
not  General  Martinez,  Campos  at  Morviedra  and  Primo  de  Rivera  in 
Madrid,  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  By  a  bold  stroke  of  policy  they 
proclaimed  the  eldest  son  of  the  exiled  queen,  Alfonso  XII.,  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies.  The  youth,  who  at  that  time  was  pursuing  his 
military  studies  at  Sandhurst,  immediately  quitted  England,  and 
hurrying  through  France  made  his  way  to  Madrid,  where  he  was 
received  with  acclamation,  and  installed  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors. 

The  Austrian  Empire  had  long  suffered  from  the  jealousies  of  th<r 

several  races  of  which  it  is  composed,      Zechs,  Magyars,  and  Slavs 

looked  askance  upon  Germans,  and  upon  one  another,  and  thoiiffh 

equally  willing  to  accept  the  head  of  the  house  of  Hapsburgh  as  their 

Jei>'itimate  sovere\«;n,  desAvc^i  ^^^.N^x^Aly  to  regulate  their  internal  alfain 

by  establishing  l\ieir  oyju  \\\(ie^^\itev^.    "Y^  Vw^  yielded  to  this 
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nand  in  full  would  have  been  to  break  up  the  empire  into  fragments ; 

t  the  Magyars,  dominant  in  Hungary,  took  advantage  of  Austria's 

akness,  pressed  for  the  restoration  of  their  old   Parliament,  and 

•ried  their  point.     Two  legislative  assemblies  thenceforth  met  on 

nditions   similar   to    those    under   which   the   British   and    Irish 

rliaments  used  formerly  to  conduct  their  deliberations.     In  Vienna, 

presentatives  assembled,  from  the  two  Austrias,  from  Bohemia,  from 

oravia,  the   Tyrol,   and   the   Polish   provinces.      In   Buda-Pesth, 

ungarians,  Croatian s,  Illyrians,  and  Dalmatians,  whether  they  were 

agyars  or  Slavs  by  descent,  held  their  sitticgs  and  enacted  laws. 

he  immediate  eflFect  of  this  arrangement  was  to  reconcile  all  open 

iFerences  between   Germans   and  Magyars:   how  far  the  lasting 

rength  of  the  Empire  was  consolidated  by  it  is  uncertain. 

The  constitution  of  the  newly-created   German  Empire   matured 

self  somewhat  differently.     Each  of  the  states  composing  it  retained 

)r  strictly  domestic  purposes  its  own  legislature.    Eor  the  consideration 

f  matters  affecting  the  general  weal — questions  of  war  and  peace,  for 

xample — the  maintenance  of  an  army  and  navy,  commercial  treaties, 

circulating  medium,  and  such  like — an  Imperial  Parliament  came 

ato  existence.    It  consisted  of  two  Chambers — that  of  Peers,  and  that 

►f  Commoners — the  former  composed  in  part  of  hereditaiy  legislators 

ike  our  own  House  of  Lords,  in  part  of  senators  chosen  for  life ; 

he  latter  of  deputies,  secure  in  their  seats  like  the  members  of  our 

)wn  House  of  Commons,  till  the  Parliament  shall  be  dissolved.     To 

;hese  Chambers,  representatives  from  the  various  states  and  kingdoms 

repaired,  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  constituencies  which  they 

represented.     Prussia,  being  by  far  the  most  powerful   member  of 

the  body   politic,    may   be   said   generally   to   determine   what   the 

Imperal  policy  shall  be  ;  yet  Prussia  is  by  no  means  absolute  in  the 

Imperial  Parliament,  nor  so  united  within  herself  as  to  render  this 

preponderance  necessarily  fatal  to  public  liberty. 

Of  the  other  nations  of  the  Continent  little  need  be  said.  While 
they  retained  or  partially  reformed  their  ancient  systems  of  civil  govern- 
ment, they  all,  without  exception,  set  themselves  to  reconstruct  their 
armies  on  the  Prussian  model.  Universal  liability  to  military  service 
became  everywhere,  except  in  England,  the  law  of  the  land,  under 
which  Continental  Europe  grew  into  what  has  been  not  unaptly 
termed  a  huge  military  camp. 


What  was  the  effect  of  the  Franoo-German  war 

on  Rome  and  the  Pope  ? 
What  form  of  government  was  established  in 

France? 
Who  was  the  first  President  P 
What  services  did  he  render  his  country  ? 
By  whom  succeeded,  and  how  P 
What  remarkable  trial  took  place,  and  what  was 

iU  resulU? 


How  was  the  attempt  at  a  restoration  (hu- 

trated  ? 
Who  was  Prince  Amadeo,  and  what  his  fate  ? 
How  were  tlie  troubles  in  Spain  appeased  P 
What  was  the  state  of  Austria,  and  how  were 

her  difficulties  met  P 
What  is  the  constitution  of  the  GermanEmpire  P 
What    be.ame   the    military   organization  of 

Continental  Europe  ? 
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SECTION  II. 

DOMESTIC    AFFAIRS — THE   EDUCATION   ACT — NAVAL  AND    MILITARY 

ADMINISTRATION  —  ASHANTEE    WAR GENEVA    ARBITRATION  — 

DECISION    OP   THE    GERMAN    EMPEROR   IN    THE    SAN    JUAN    CASE. 

TfTHILE  these  things  were  going  on  elsewhere,  England  held  her 
'*  course,  comparatively  undisturbed.  Trades-unions  might  create  or 
encourage  strikes  ;  and  strikes,  whether  in  mills,  factories,  or  mines, 
brought  suffering  and  inconvenience  on  all  whom  they  affected.  Yet 
commerce  flourished  notwithstanding,  the  public  i*evenue  retained  its 
elasticity,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  upon  the  whole  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  In  1870,  the  act  establishing  a  uniform  system 
of  primary  education  came  into  force,  and  the  election  of  school-boards, 
wherever  their  machinery  was  called  for,  went  forward  with  perfect 
order.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  with  the  exception  of 
persons  entertaining  extreme  views  both  in  religion  and  politics,  the 
Education  Act,  which  owed  its  success  in  Parliament  mainly  to  the 
temper  and  good  management  of  Mr.  Porster,  gave  universal  satisfac- 
tion. The  Roman  Catholics  objected  to  it,  because  from  board-schools 
catechisms  and  other  sectarian  formula  are  excluded.  The  Secularists 
and  more  violent  of  the  Nonconformists  denounced  it,  because  it  both 
recognized  the  utility  of  existing  voluntary  schools,  and  permitted  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  to  be  taught.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  were  satisfied  with  the  compromise  thus  arrived  at,  whereby 
not  only  are  means  provided  for  educating  the  whole  of  the  rising 
generation,  but  parents  and  guardians  are  by  law  constrained  to  see 
that  their  children  are  educated. 

Besides  thus  providing  for  a  crying  want  in  civil  life,  the  govern- 
ment bestowed  great  care  both  on  the  navy  and  the  army.  In  the 
former  of  these  departments  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  results  of 
their  labours  proved  quite  satisfactory.  The  ]^oard  of  Admiralty 
seemed  not  to  be  perfectly  in  accord  with  itself.  Mr.  Childers  ceased 
to  be  Pirst  Lord,  and  Mr.  Goschen  took  his  place.  A  troop-ship, 
the  Megsera,  went  to  sea  in  such  a  condition  that  to  avoid  being  wrecked 
she  was  run  ashore  on  a  remote  island  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  The 
Agincourt,  a  fine  ironclad,  struck  upon  a  rock  during  a  calm ;  and 
courts  of  inquiry  and  courts-martial  followed.  Mr.  Card  well,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  proved  more  fortunate  in  his  endeavoun, 
though  not  without  lending  himself  to  a  procedure,  as  unlooked-for 
as  it  was  injudicious.  It  formed  part  of  his  plan  for  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  army,  that  the  sale  and  purchase  of  commissions  in 
the  Guards,  and  \\\  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  line,  should  cease. 
A  bill  to  this  effect  waa  "\\\\,\o<\\3ict<i\\\\,Ck  \.V\vi.  House  of  Commons,  and 
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assed.     The  Lords  rejected  it  by  a  considerable  majority,  whereupon 

le  government  brought  into  action  a  force  long  dormant  in  this 

juntry,  and   overrode,  by   an   exercise   of  royal   prerogative,   the 

eliberative  will  of  Parliament.     The  ministerial  majority  in  the  House 

f  Commons  was  however  too  strong  for  a  hostile  vote  of  the  Lords 

)  affect  the  stability  of  the  administration,  and  Mr.  Card  well  pro- 

eeded  with  his  army  reforms.  The  Military  College  at  Sandhurst  was 

emodelled,  commissions  were  thrown  open  to  general  competition, 

ecruiting  was  to  some  extent  localized  by  the  setting  up  of  central 

.ep6ts,  and  the  link  of  connection  drawn  closer  between  the  militia 

nd  the  line.    But  perhaps  the  most  important  of  his  acts,  as  it  proved 

0  be  by  far  the  most  popular,  was  the  introduction  into  this  countiy  of 

hat  series  of  annual  concentrations  by  which  Continental  armies  have 

ong  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  war.     The  first  of  these  took  place 

n  the  autumn  of  1872,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  when  30,000  men  of  all 

inns  were  brought  together.     Nothing  could  be  more  successful  than 

ihe  experiment,  both  in  the  instruction  communicated  to  officers  and 

men,  and  in  the  good  feeling  awakened  in  the  rural  population  for 

the  soldiers,  whose  conduct,  wherever  the  manoeuvres  led  them,  was 

above  all  praise. 

Nor  was  it  exclusively  in  mimic  war  that  the  army  and  its  chiefs 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  nation.  A. 
barbarous  prince,  the  king  of  the  Ashantees,  had  long  harassed  the 
British  settlements  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  the  native  tribes 
under  their  protection.  After  trying  other  means  of  abating  the 
nuisauce  without  effect,  it  w^as  determined  to  chastise  him,  and  Major- 
General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  with  a  staff  as  accomplished  as  ever 
served  the  Crown,  proceeded  to  carry  the  determination  into  effect. 
They  reached  the  seat  of  war  some  time  before  the  force,  which  was  to 
act  under  their  orders,  could  be  got  together,  and  found  the  enemy  in 
possession  of  the  open  country,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  and  swarming 
up  to  the  gates  of  the  castles  on  the  coast.  With  a  few  seamen  and 
marines  they  made  the  latter  secure  against  attack,  and  assuming  the 
offensive  drove  the  invaders  into  the  jungle.  They  hurried  forward  at 
the  same  time  their  preparations  for  acting  with  vigour  as  soon  as  the 
troops  expected  from  England  should  arrive.  These  came  at  last. 
Whereupon,  having  opened  roads  through  the  forest,  and  thrown 
bridges  over  swamps  and  rivers.  Sir  Garnet  came  up  with  the  Ashan- 
tees, and  overthrew  them  in  a  general  action.  The  capital  was  then 
occupied,  terms  of  peace  were  dictated  and  accepted,  and  Sir  Garnet 
returned  to  the  coast,  having  suffered  less  in  the  enterprise  than  might 
have  been  expected.  This  brilliant  little  war  was  not  brought  to  a 
close  till  Mr.  Card  well  quitted  office,  but  the  merit  of  selecting  the 
commander,  and  equipping  the  force  which  waged  it,  rests  exclusively 
with  him. 

It  win  he  remembered,  that  during  tlie  vfaI^i^V^^^TlS\v^^Q\^'^^'52w^ft. 
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and  Federal  States  of  America,  a  vessel  was  fitted  out  in  the  Mersey, 
against  the  assumed  purpose  of  which  the  American  minister  in 
London  protested.  The  vessel  made  her  escape,  before  steps  could 
be  taken  to  detain  her,  and  reacliino^  the  Azores  she  there  took  on 
board  both  a  crew  and  an  armament.  The  Confederate  flag  was  im- 
mediately hoisted,  and  the  Alabama,  for  such  was  the  name  by  which 
she  was  known,  became  the  terror  and  scourge  of  the  Federal  maritime 
commerce.  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  Washington  government 
demanded  from  that  of  London  compensation  for  the  damage  done 
by  this  and  other  vessels  to  American  citizens.  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  affairs,  refused  to  discuss  the  point  at  all, 
and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  succeeded  him,  offered  to  submit  the  case 
on  its  own  merits  to  arbitration.  Mr.  Gladstone  went  much  further. 
He  despatched  a  commission,  of  which  Earl  De  Grey,  created  for  his 
services  on  that  occasion  Marquis  of  Ripon,  was  the  president,  to 
settle  in  Washington  the  terms  on  which  all  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  two  countries  might  be  arranged.  Now  the  Americans 
had  for  some  time  past  been  in  the  habit  of  fishing  without  leave  in 
Canadian  waters.  More  than  one  Fenian  expedition,  moreover,  had. 
been  prepared  in  the  States,  which  invaded  Canada,  and,  though 
repulsed  on  each  occasion,  inflicted  serious  injury  on  individuals. 
The  British  Commissioners  naturally  brought  forward  these  outrages, 
in  counterpoise  of  the  claims  advanced  on  the  other  side.  But  the 
American  government  would  listen  to  no  such  appeal.  It  even  re- 
quired that  the  British  Commissioners  should  accept  a  new  reading  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  passionate  love  of  peace 
yielded  to  both  demands.  Arbitrators  were  accordingly  named,  and 
at  Geneva,  the  place  appointed  for  their  meeting,  the  litigants  in  due 
time  stated  their  respective  cases.  That  of  America  proved  so 
extravagant  as  to  outrage  all  decency,  and  to  oftend  the  court.  A 
claim  for  two  or  three  hundred  millions  sterling  was  reduced  to  three 
millions,  to  which  extent,  in  spite  of  a  masterly  protest  on  the  part  of 
Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  the  award  was  given.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
— indeed  the  fact  was  subsequently  established — that  America  thus 
obtained  far  more  than  the  justice  of  the  case  required ;  for  when  the 
taoney  came  to  be  distributed,  the  American  law  courts  themselves 
pronounced  that  half  the  amount  received  was  suflicient  to  cover  all 
the  legitimate  claims  that  were  made  upon  it.  Nor  was  it  in  this 
case  exclusively  that  English  interests  suffered,  rather  perhaps  through 
lack  of  judgment  or  firmness  in  contending  for  them,  than  because 
of  any  wilful  bias  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  matter  in  dispute 
was  referred.  A  difference  between  the  States  and  England  arose  as 
to  the  right  interpretation  of  a  treaty  which  pointed  out  the  channel 
separating  the  American  mainland  from  the  coast  of  Vancouver's 
Island.  The  possessiow  V>n  ow^  o\  \\vfe  oNXvet  q^  t\vft  disputants  of  an 
island  in  the  San  3uaii  ^tovx^,  \.\x\\ife^  xx^wx  \>CkR  ^\sa&  \ssl  ^^^^sh^>!s& 
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be  read,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  requested 
)roblem.  Again  the  decision  went  against  England 
pround  that  her  case  had  been  mismanaged  by  those 
i  for  her  in  1846.  The  results  of  these  appeals 
t  of  a  third  party  were  little  favourable  to  the  growth 
a  general  desire  for  national  courts  of  arbitration, 
ever,  the  effect  of  smoothing  down  differences  between 
leaking  the  same  language,  atid  governed  by  the  same 
)ring  about  so  desirable  a  consummation,  no  sacrifice 
not  involving  the  loss  of  honour,  could  be  accounted 
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SECTION  in. 

NE  CASE — ILLNESS  OP  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES — 
HE  SHAH  OP  PERSIA — DEATH  OP  NAPOLEON  III. — 
HE  PRINCE  OP  WALES  IN  INDIA — EXPEDITION  TO 
[   POLE. 

lese  more  important  events,  there  occurred  at  this  time 
)  incidents — of  which,  because  they  seem  to  illustrate  to 
at  the  progress  of  thought  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
must  be  given, 

)le  trial  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  forms  one 
dents.  Sir  Koger  Tichbome,  the  representative  of 
in  Catholic  family,  after  serving  a  short  time  in  a 
ivalry,  quitted  England.  For  some  years  he  continued 
.  at  intervals  with  his  friends  at  home,  but  the  corre- 
idenly  ceased ;  after  which  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
.  report  that  the  vessel  in  which  he  took  his  passage 
jnerica  was  lost  in  a  storm,  and  that  all  on  board  had 
le  title  and  estates  passed  upon  this  to  the  next  heir,  a 
suddenly  a  person  made  his  appearance  in  London  who 
the  missing  Sir  Roger,  and  who  found  friends  to  support 
efly  on  the  ground  that  Lady  Tichbome  had  received 
w)n.  The  case  came  into  court,  and  after  a  protracted 
;ment  was  given  against  the  claimant.  A.  new  trial 
ensued.  The  claimant  was  arraigned  on  a  charge  of 
defraud,  and  being  fom^^  guUty.  ^^^  conOL^^ned  lofonr- 
nal  servitude.    His  advcv   L  ihrougVi^^^  t\i^w\engtTiened 
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proceedings,  so  managed  the  case  that  he  drew  down  upon  himself 
the  censure  of  the  court,  and,  though  a  Queen's  Counsel,  was  subse- 
quently disbarred.  In  spite  of  all  this  he  managed  to  get  into 
Parliament,  and  there,  as  well  as  through  a  newspaper  which  he  set 
up,  he  persisted  in  denouncing  the  sentence  on  his  client  as  unjust. 
With  the  London  roughs,  the  soi-disant  Sir  Roger  had  been  a 
favourite  from  the  first,  and  a  few  persons  raised  above  that  level 
likewise  believed  in  him.  In  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
his  allies  continued  so  steadfast  in  their  faith,  that  a  convict,  inhabit- 
ing his  cell  in  Dartmoor  prison,  received  from  them  the  honour  of 
martyrdom. 

Another  incident  which  greatly  stirred  the  public  mind  was  the 
dangerous  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Typhoid  fever,  caused  by 
defective  drainage,  brought  H.R.H.  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and 
awakened  a  very  lively  sympathy  among  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.  The  illness  began  in  November,  1871.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  December,  the  Prince's  life  hung  in  the  balance,  and 
men's  thoughts  reverted  involuntarily  to  the  fatal  issue  on  the  14th 
of  the  same  month,  of  a  kindred  malady  which  had  prostrated  his 
illustrious  father.  By  God's  blessing,  however,  on  an  excellent 
constitution,  and  on  the  skill  and  tender  watchfulness  of  his  medical 
attendants,  the  Prince  struggled  through,  and  the  entire  British  people 
rejoiced,  in  hall  and  cottage  alike,  as  if  some  private  benefit  had 
accrued  to  each  particular  household.  With  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
national  sentiment,  the  Queen,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  and  other 
members  of  the  Eoval  faniilv,  went  on  the  27th  of  Eebruarv,  1872,  in 
state,  to  render  public  thanks  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  for  H.R.H's 
recovei-y. 

A  visit  paid  by  the  Shah  of  Persia  in  1873  to  all  the  chief  capitals 
of  Europe,  deserves  also  to  be  noticed — not  because  of  any  political 
importance  attaching  to  the  incident,  but  because  it  marked  the  change 
which  on  a  variety  of  subjects  was  rapidly  passing  over  the  Oriental 
mind.  A  year  or  two  previously,  the  Sultan  had  been  entertained, 
both  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  at  the  hospitable  table  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London ;  and  now  came  to  be  welcomed,  with  even  greater 
cordiality,  another  eastern  potentate,  representing,  though  in  no  wise 
connected  with,  those  famous  dynasties  which  played  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  ancient  history.  But  perhaps  the  event  which  most  deeply 
touched  the  feelings,  as  to  a  certain  extent  it  bore  upon  the  future,  of 
Europe,  was  the  death  of  one,  who  for  eighteen  years  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  arbiter  of  its  destinies.  In  a  hired  house  at  Chiselhurst, 
in  which  on  the  termination  of  the  war  he  had  found  with  his  wife  and 
son  an  asylum,  died,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  Napoleon  III.,  ex- 
Emperor  of  the  French.  His  conduct  while  in  exile  had  been  digni- 
fied and  manly,  commanding  the  respect  of  all  who  observed  it,  and 
his  death,  somewhat  awddeiv  wvOi  ^xw-^^.  ^\*  SJc^^  Vjy&\.^  %Q\\t  a  thrill 
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hearts.  He  was  huried  in  a  little  Roman  Catholic 
to  the  mansion,  his  funeral  \mi\^  attended  as  well 
es  of  the  Enjjlish  court  and  army,  as  hy  many  French 
ame  over  for  the  purpose.  The  Prince  Imperial — the 
J  and  fuUen  fortunes — was  then  a  cadet  in  the  Military 
olwich,  where  he  took  a  hifrh  place  at  every  examination, 
1  well-merited  esteem  both  by  the  authorities  and  his 
3e  played  the  part  of  chief  mourner  at  his  father's 
ip:idar  modesty  and  discretion. 

dent  may  be  noticed  here,  thoujijh  in  doinjr  so  it  will 

newhat  to  anticipate  the  chronological  order  of  events. 

eived  a  visit,  some  years  previous,  from  the  Prince  of 

;reat  delight  of  its  inhabitants,  and  not  without  political 

ominion.    His  lloyal  Highness  no  sooner  rtigained  his 

and  mind,  than  he  determined,  in  like  manner,  to  see 

Asiatic  subjects,  and  in  the  late  autumn  of  1875  the 

vas  carried  into  efl'ect.      A  vessel  was  titted  up  for  his 

hat  of  a  brilliant  stuff,  which,  after  delaying  in  Egypt 

gh  to  enable  the  Prince  to  do  honour  to  the  Khedive 

wonders  of  the  land,  proceeded  through  the  Suez  canal 

1  thence  to  Ceylon.    Thcire  His  Royal  Highness  spent  a 

g  in  the  sport  of  elephant  shooting,  and  otherwise  win- 

•inions  equally  from  Singalese  and  European  residents. 

xt  visited,  then  Bengal,  then  the  northern  provinces  as 

ban  frontier,  and,  last  of  all,  Bombay  for  the  second 

he  homeward  voyage  was  begun.    The  Prince  spent  in 

iths  in  India,    lie  was  cordially  welcomed  wherever  he 

native  chiefs  and  by  English  officials ;   and  besides 

I  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  institutions  as  can 

rom   personal   observation   alone,  made   an   indelible 

good  upon  the  tone  of  society  in  general,  by  bringing 

IT  as  circumstances  would  allow — those  whom  differences 

id  complexion  had  heretofore  kept  too  much  apart. 

;  incident,  not  unimportant  both  as  it  connects  itself 

'ess  of  scientific  inquiry  and  illustrates  the  courage  and 

British  sailors,  demands  notice.      In  May,  1875,  an 

3  fitted  out  with  a  view  to  attempt  once  more  to  reach 

tie ;  and  Captain  Nares,  who  had  already  distinguished 

nmand  of  the  Challenger,  was  recalled  from  his  voyage 

iscovery,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise.     The 

he  Alert  and  the  Discovery,  of  which  the  expedition  was 

iled  from  Portsmouth  in  the  month  of  May,  and  after 

the  obstacles   usually  encountered  on  snch  occasions, 

Franklin's  Sovmd  in  gafety.  ^^^  wmtcred  there.     As 

Tctic  sun  showed  him^^if  affdXti,  pavtiea  vje^-e  sent  out  in 

sdgfes,  which,  beside^   ^^   \ori«S  ^^®  ^^^'\.Wt  coasts  of 
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Greenland,  penetrated  as  far  as  latitude  84,  accomplisbing  thereby 
tbe  nearest  approach  that  had  been  made  towards  the  Pole  itself. 
But  the  ice,  on  which  the  explorers  travelled,  consisting  entirely  of 
hummocks  piled  one  over  the  other,  as  if  by  the  violence  of  strong 
winds,  baffled  all  their  efforts  to  press  onwards.  The  consequence 
was,  that  after  making  scarcely  a  mile  in  24  hours,  the  attempt  to 
advance,  persevered  in  for  many  days,  was  abandoned,  though  not 
before  an  outbreak  of  scurvy  had  prostrated  the  strength  of  all  engaged 
in  it.  With  great  difficulty,  and  at  the  expense  of  much  suffering, 
the  detached  parties  made  their  way  back  to  the  ships.  Several  of 
the  crew,  including  an  Eskimo,  who  had  done  good  service  on  more 
than  one  expedition, died;  and  Captain  Nares  wisely  determined,  under 
the  circumstances,  not  to  spend  another  winter  in  these  inhospitable 
regions.  The  gallant  navigators  reached  home  in  the  autumn  of  1876, 
having  accomplished  as  much  as  could  with  reason  be  expected  of 
them,  and  received  from  their  sovereign  and  countrymen  of  all  ranks 
a  cordial  welcome. 
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SECTION  IV. 

MR.    GLADSTONE    DISSOLVES    PARLIAMENT — THE    NEW    HODSE    OF 

COMMONS     DECIDES     AGAINST     HIM  MR.    DISRAELI    FORMS    A 

GOVERNMENT — HIS    DOMESTIC    POLICY — TURKISH     AND    EGYPT- 
IAN   AFFAIRS  —  REVOLT   IN    HERZEGOVINA  —  WAR    ON     TURKEY 

BY     MONTENEGRO      AND      SERVIA  BULGARIAN      TROUBLES  — 

CONGRESS   OP  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


^HUS  far  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  may  be  said  to  have  been  crowned 
-*-  with  success.  In  spite  of  a  hostile  majority  in  the  Lords,  he  carried 
every  measure  of  importance  which  he  introduced  into  Parliament, 
and  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  though  in  some  respects  not 
always  approved,  was  generally  acquiesced  in.  But  by  little  and  little 
a  change  appeared  to  come  over  public  opinion.  A  proposal  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  manufacture  of 
lucifer  matches,  called  forth  a  furious  outburst  of  feeling  in  St.  Giles, 
and  in  Ireland  the  Prime  Minister's  plans  for  an  improved  system  of 
university  education  drew  down  upon  him  the  hostility  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  hierarchy.  It  was  clear  that  these  with  other  causes  of  discon- 
tent had  begun  to  make  themselves  felt  among  the  constituencies,  for 
on  almost  every  occaaioii  when,  a  vacancy  in  the  representation,  whether 
of  a  borough  or  a  county,  occwne^,>i)ftfe  ^wl^^y^^^^^^  ^sKs^siLdsiSfc  who 
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le  forward  was  elected.     The  suspicion  also  got  abroad  that  the 

mbers  of  the  government   were   not  quite  in  agreement  among 

jmselves.     One  or  two  Cabinet  Ministers  changed  places  without 

f  good  reason  being  assigned,  the  names  of  others   no   longer 

peared  as  attending  at  Cabinet  Councils,  and  some  retired  from 

ice  altogether.     In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  public  opinion  was 

cen  quite  by  surprise,  when  in  the  spring  of  1874  Parliament  was 

ddenly  dissolved.     The  majority  at  the  Minister's  back  was  still 

great  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  any  attempt  on  the  part 

his  rivals  seriously  to  embarrass  him  appeared  hopeless.     Mr. 

ladstone,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  his  own  position,  and 

ithout,  as  it  seemed,  taking  counsel  with  the  heads  of  his  party,  he 

3pealed  to  the  country  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  improved, 

r  the  reverse. 

There  had  been  much  talk  for  some  time  back  of  a  Conservative 

jaction    among   the    electors,   which   the    Opposition    newspapers 

ffirmed  to  be  real,  while  those  which   supported    the   government 

ronounced  it  to  be  a  delusion.     The  result  of  the  general  election 

iroved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  the  former  opinion  was 

orrect.     A  large  majority,  counting  as  much  as  sixty  votes  upon  a 

livision,  declared  against  the  government,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  without 

vaiting  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament  resigned.     Mr.  Disraeli  being 

jent  for,  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed  under  his  auspices,  with  Lord 

Cairns   as  Lord   Chancellor;    Mr.  Cross,  as   Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Home  Department ;  Lord  Carnarvon  at  the  Colonial  Office ;  Mr. 

Gathome  Hardy  at  the  War  Office;  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  at  the  Admiralty; 

the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  at  the  India  Office;  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 

as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     Of  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  we  shall 

hereafter  speak  as  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield;  for,  though  he  fought 

the  battle  of  his  party  to  a  successful  issue  during  two  sessions 

in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  strain  thus  put  upon  a  constitution 

somewhat  enfeebled  by  approaching  age  proved  too  great,  and  his 

services  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  country  were  at  once  recognized  and 

retained  by  raising  him  to  the  Peerage.     This  event  occurred  in  the 

autumn  of  1876. 

So  far  as  domestic  affairs  were  concerned,  the  new  administration 
took  office  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  directing  their  attention  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  solution  of  social  problems.  They  passed  measures, 
calculated,  as  it  was  hoped,  to  bridge  over  the  alienation  which  had 
interposed  of  late  years  between  workmen  and  their  employers.  They 
gave  facilities  to  corporate  and  other  bodies  in  towns  to  improve  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor ;  they  did  something  to  relieve  the  pressure  of 
local  taxation,  and  to  provide  for  the  better  and  more  economical 
management  of  prisons.  The  Minister  of  War  wisely  contented 
himself  with  taking  up  and  expanding  the  plans  of  his  predecessor; 
and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Adiniralty  YfotV^^\v.^wi"OcL<b\csssa»^^^^ 
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laid  down  for  making  the  navy  efficient.  Excellent  as  Mr.  Forster's 
educational  measures  had  been,  it  was  considered  possible  to  bring 
them  still  nearer  to  perfection;  and  this  the  new  government  applied 
its  energies  to  accomplish,  both  as  concerned  elementary  teaching  and 
in  the  constitution  of  the  universities  and  their  course  of  study. 
In  all  these  efforts  the  government  succeeded ;  and  if  in  consequence 
of  stagnation  in  trade,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  found  it 
difficult  to  meet  the  fresh  demands  thereby  made  upon  the  revenue, 
the  addition  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  to  the  income  tax,  accompanied 
by  a  new  and  more  liberal  scale  of  exemptions,  carried  him  into 
smooth  water. 

But  if  the  course  of  domestic  affairs  thus  ran  smooth,  the  case  soon 
became  different  in  the  direction  of  foreign  politics.  The  Eastern  ques- 
tion, which  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris  were  supposed  to 
have  settled,  came  again  to  the  front.  The  condition  of  Egypt  like- 
wise was  unsatisfactoiy,  and  the  general  state  of  the  Continent,  brought 
about  by  the  Franco- German  war,  offered  no  veiy  sure  guarantee  for 
the  triumph  of  reason  should  mischievous  counsels  anywhere  prevail. 
It  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  events  as 
they  occuiTcd,  that  a  brief  retrospect  should  be  taken  into  the  causes 
which  led  up  to  them. 

Coincident  with  the  modifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1871, 
there  began  to  prevail,  both  in  England  and  elsewhere,  an  ever-increas- 
ing anxiety  respecting  the  condition  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe. 
Taught  for  the  first  time  during  the  Crimean  war  to  go  into  the  money 
market  as  a  borrower,  the  Sultan,  or  his  advisers,  acted  as  if  they 
had  discovered  an  exhaustless  mine  of  wealth,  and   squandered  on 
ironclad  ships  and  palaces,  enormous  sums,  the  interest  upon  which 
they  found  themselves  continually  less  and  less    able   to   provide. 
Discontent,  brought  on  by  heavy  taxation,  manifested  itself  everywhere, 
and  at  last  disturbances  broke  out  in  Herzegovina,  where  the  peasants, 
almost  exclusively  Christians,  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  Mahommedan 
landowners  and  magnates.     At  first  the  English  government  showed 
a  disposition  not  only  itself  to  stand  aloof  from  the  quarrel,  but  to 
dissuade  the  other  powers  of  Europe  from  directly  interfering  with  it. 
Moral  pressure,  it  was  hoped,  would  suffice  to  make   the  Turkish 
government  combine  equity  with  vigour,  and  thus  bring  about  in  the 
revolted  provinces   a    more    satisfactory  state    of    things,   without 
exposing  Europe  to  the  risk  of  a  great  war.     The  Turkish  government, 
however,  proved  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  follow  good  advice,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  struggle  enlisted  in  favour  of  the  insurgents 
the  sympathies  of  neighbours  connected  with  them  by  the  ties  of  a 
common  race  and  common  religion.   Servia  first  fed  the  Herzegovinian 
bands  with  volunteers,  and  then  began  to  arm  in  earnest.     Montenegro 
made  common  cause  "wit\i\\eT,  «ui\^^  ^cwOiVi^  \s!witvUvdes  of  Russians 
Socking  to  the  Servian  8taivdaiCL,\\a\  \^^%  o^^y\^  ^^Ov^\^^,   '\>5^vix&*>3^ 
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low  that  the  Russian  government  took  any  active  part 

the  movement ;  but  an  association  had  long  been  in 

ich,  under  the  title  of  Panslavism,  had  its  roots  in 

extended  over  the  Turkish  provinces  in  Europe,  into 

;ary,  and  even  into  Bohemia.     Its  object  was,  to  blend 

on  all  races  claiming  Slavonic  descent,  and  by  some 

other  to  unite  them  under  one  government.     It  was 

jrstood  that  the  Czar  came  so  far  under  the  influence  of 

he  connived  at  the  enlistment  of  his  people  under  the 

r;  indeed,  a  Russian  officer,  who  had  distinguished  him- 

1  Asia,  but  was  for  some  reason  under  a  cloud  at  home, 

I  of  the  Servian  army,  and  hostilities  began. 

of  Montenegro,  the  Turks  sustained  reverses.    Against 

ley  made  such  good  head,  that  instead  of  being  compelled 

defensive,  they  penetrated  into  the  enemy's  country, 

iccession  of  victories,  opened  the  way   to   Belgrade. 

Bulgaria,  which  had  heretofore  kept  quiet,  a  rising  oi 

took  place,  which  the  Porte  put  down  with  excessive 

Dn  this,  the  Russian  government  took  up  the  quarrel,  and 

army  on  the  Pruth,  demanded  that  compensation  should 

the  outrages  committed,  and  guarantees  given  against 

recurrence  in  the  future.    The  guarantees  were  to  consist 

)ccupation  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  by  Russian  troops, 

of  government  should  be  established,  satisfactory  to 

s  of  these  provinces. 

randum  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1829, 
•ough  thus  expresses  himself :  **  The  Ottoman  Empire 
r  the  benefit  of  the  Turks,  but  of  Christian  Europe ;  not 
!ahommedans  in  power,  but  to  save  Christians  from  a 
neither  the  object  could  be  defined,  nor  the  extent  nor 
alculated."  The  doctrine  here  laid  down  was  held  to 
veil  by  the  great  powers  of  the  Continent  as  by  England, 
'ort  was  accordingly  made  to  avert,  by  diplomacy,  the 
rhich  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  threatened.  And  this 
necessary,  because  in  Turkey  itself  signs  of  a  desperate 
;an  to  make  their  appearance.  At  Salonica,  a  furious 
I  the  consuls  of  France  and  Germany,  and  put  them  to 
Dustantinople,  armed  crowds,  headed  by  the  Softas,  a 
slem  monks,  paraded  the  streets ;  and  the  government, 
of  which  was  a  Sultan  sunk  into  absolute  insanity, 
)able  of  maintaining  order.  A  telegraphic  communication 
ish  Embassy  to  London,  drew  prompt  attention  to  this 
;s,  and  orders  were  issued  for  despatching  a  squadron 
waters.  Against  this  measure,  which  was  one  of  pre- 
i  violent  outcry  was  raised.  Because  Russia  had  begun  to 
rmy  on  the  Pruth,  the  British  fleet,  it  was  alleged,  vs^swis^ 
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this  demonstration  in  order  to  assure  Turkey,  that  if  she  were  forced 
to  fight,  she  should  not  fight  single-handed.  A  generous  people, 
acted  upon  by  speakers  and  writers  all  of  them  earnest,  many  at 
once  eloquent  and  sincere,  is  easily  persuaded  to  overlook,  in  its 
abhorrence  of  some  immediate  wrong,  the  far  greater  evils  which  must 
certainly  follow  an  ill-advised  effort  to  correct  it.  Public  meetincfs 
were  held  in  London,  Birmingham,  and  elsewhere,  which  charged  the 
British  government  with  condoning  if  not  approving  Turkish  cruelty ; 
and  a  demand  was  made  that  Parliament  shoidd  immediately  assemble, 
in  order  to  consider  how  best  the  Turks  could  be  driven  out  of 
Europe. 

The  position  of  the  Cabinet  was  by  so  many  untoward  occurrences 
rendered  exceedingly  difficult.  It  held  its  own  course,  however, 
without  wavering,  and  in  co-operation  with  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Austria,  laboured  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  Happily  there  occurred  at  this  time  a  revolution  in 
Constantinople.  The  insane  SiUtan  was  arrested  in  his  palace,  and 
solemnly  deposed;  his  brother,  Abdul  Hamed,  was  raised  to  the 
throne ;  and  Midhat  Pacha,  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  institutions  of  Western  Europe,  became  Grand  Vizier.  A 
new  spirit  seemed  to  enter  into  the  councils  of  the  Porte.  Two  plans 
for  getting  rid  of  present  diflSculties  had  already  emanated,  one  from 
Vienna,  the  other  from  Berlin.  The  English  government,  however, 
found  itself  unable  to  accede  to  either,  because  they  equaUy  bound  the 
contracting  parties  to  use  coercion,  in  the  event  of  the  Porte  failing  to 
accept  the  reforms  which  were  pressed  upon  it.  But  the  English 
ministers  in  their  turn  proposed  that  special  representatives  from  all 
the  great  powers,  Russia  included,  should  meet  at  Constantinople,  and 
concert  among  themselves  some  scheme,  which,  consistently  with  the 
treaties  still  in  force,  and  Turkey's  proper  position  as  an  independent 
state,  might  solve  the  difficult  problem  submitted  to  it. 

No  delay  occurred  in  carrying  this  suggestion  into  effect.  Early 
in  December,  1876,  the  Conference  assembled  in  Constantinople. 
Unfortunately,  however,  a  great  blunder  marked  the  outset  of  its 
proceedings,  from  the  mischievous  effects  of  which  there  was  no 
recovei-y.  Though  the  Conference  met  in  the  Turkish  capital,  the  Porte 
was  neither  invited  nor  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  its  delibera- 
tions. The  representatives  of  Austria,  England,  Prance,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Russia  came  together,  settled  to  their  own  satisfaction  the 
demands  which  should  be  made  upon  Turkey,  and  then,  jand  not  till 
then,  invited  the  Porte  to  come  and  listen  through  soroe  authorized 
person  to  the  terms  of  surrender  which  were  offered  to  it.  The 
haughtiest  and  most  obstinate  of  modem  governments,  that  of  Turkey, 
was  little  likely  to  accept  advice  so  tendered.  It  had  consented  at 
the  request  of  the  powers,  aivOi  ea^^diVVj  o^  Ew^land,  to  an  armistice 
both  with  Servia  and  M.oii\;exie^TO.    \\.\ia^  ev^x^^^'i$>.'>X&  ^^-^^^ss^sa^^a 
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reduce  into  the  administration  of  the  Empire  at  large,  reforms  far 

)re  sweeping  than  were  demanded  for  the  disturbed  provinces.    But 

the  proposal  that  refonns,  suggested  by  the  powers,  should  be 

rried  through  under   tlieir   supervision  ;  that  instead  of  the   old 

ussulman  police,  a  gend'armerie,  supplied  by  Russia  or  England,  or 

dy  or  Belgium,  shoidd  be  established  in  Moldavia  and  Bulgaria;  and 

at   Bulgaria,  Moldavia,  and   Wallachia   should   for  the  future  be 

nnected  with  Constantinople,  only  like  Servia  by  the  payment  of  an 

inual  tribute — to  all  these  proposals  a  firm  but  polite  refusal  was 

ndered.      It  was  to  no  purpose  that  one  delegate  ajPter  another 

elicited  and  obtained  an  audieuce  of  the  Sultan.     The  same  answer 

as  given  to  each,  "  If  we  yield  to  your  special  demands,  there  is  an 

id  of  the  independence  of  Turkey.  We  are  willing  and  anxious  to  do 

II  in  the  way  of  reform,  and  even  more  than  you  require,  but  we 

lust  do  it,  and  we  shall  do  it,  in  our  own  way,  whether  you  fall  off 

rem  us  or  stand  by  us." 

With  a  view  to  place  his  government  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
iiidhat  Pacha  so  arranged  matters,  that  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
lelegates  of  the  six  powers  first  met  in  consultation,  salvoes  of 
utillery  made  them  aware  that  the  new  Turkish  Constitution  was 
jroclaimed.  Framed  on  the  model  of  that  of  republican  France,  it 
;reated  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives  to  which  members 
should  be  eligible,  in*espective  of  all  differences  of  religion  or  nation- 
ality ;  and  committed  to  these  bodies  the  care  of  remodelling  the 
institutions  of  the  Empire,  and  establishing  perfect  equality  before 
the  law,  among  Slavs,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Mohammedans.  The 
delegates  of  the  great  powers  might  be  startled  by  an  incident  so 
unlooked-for,  but  they  either  entertained  or  professed  no  belief  in 
its  reality.  They  continued,  therefore,  to  press  their  own  demands  as 
heretofore,  and  on  the  Sultan's  persistent  refusal  to  comply  with 
them,  they  brought  the  Conference  to  an  end.  Their  departure  from 
Constantinople  took  place  not  long  afterwards,  and  the  ambassadors 
previously  accredited  to  the  Porte,  following  their  example,  Turkey 
was  left  in  a  state  of  isolation. 


state  some  of  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Gladstone's 
government  lost  favour  ? 

Give  the  result  of  the  general  election  P 

By  what  title  was  Mr.  Disraeli  ennobled  ? 

What  were  the  main  objects  of  his  administra- 
tion? 

What  was  the  financial  state  of  Turkey,  and  how 
brought  on  P 

Bj  whom  were  the  insurgents  In  Herz^ovina 


Joined  F 
How  did  the  war  go  P 
What  made  Russia  intervene  P 
Wlty  did  the  iiritish  fleet  go  to  Besika  Bay  P 
What  steps  were  taken  to  avert  a  general  war  ? 
Where  did  the  Conference  meet  P 
What  terms  were  proposed  to  Turkey  P 
What  was  the  result  ? 
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SECTION  IV. 

FALL   OP   MIDHAT   PACHA — EUSSIA   DECLAEES   WAE THE    DANUBE 

IS     CROSSED — BRAVE    DEFENCE    OF     PLEVNA  —  THE     RUSSIANS 

PASS    THE    BALKANS — TREATY    OP    SAN    8TEFAN0 ENGLAND'S 

PREPARATIONS — TREATY   OF   BERLIN. 

1876.  'PHE  Christian  delegates  were  scarcely  gone,  ere  Midhat 
•^    Pacha  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  entertained  of  him 

at  the  palace.  The  Sultan  sent  for  him,  deprived  him  of  his  office, 
and  caused  him  to  go  at  once  into  honourable  exHe.  It  seemed  as 
if  nothing  more  were  needed  to  precipitate  the  collision  between 
Kussia  and  Turkey.  Russian  troops  assembled  in  greater  numbers 
on  the  Pruth.  The  Czar  put  forth  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  disclaimed 
all  designs  of  conquest,  spoke  only  of  redressing  tUe  wrongs  of  his 
fellow- Christians — and  then  declared  war.  With  Servia,  the  Porte  at 
the  desire  of  England  had  made  peace,  on  terms  favourable  to  the 
beaten  power.  Montenegro,  however,  was  still  in  arms,  and  the 
revolt  in  Herzegovina  had  extended  to  Bosnia.  And  now  came  all 
the  might  of  Russia,  to  measure  itself  with  a  state  not  only  far  inferior 
in  men  and  money,  but  torn  by  intestine  divisions. 

1877.  The  advance  of  the  Russians  began  in  April,  1877,  after  a 
free  passage  through  Roumania  had  been  conceded  by  the  government 
of  that  principality.  Though  masters  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  having 
a  strong  flotilla  on  the  Danube,  the  Turks  made  no  attempt  to  inter- 
rupt the  march,  and  on  the  29th  June  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
passed  the  river.  Tirnova,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bulgaria,  was  occupied; 
Nicopolis,  a  place  of  strength  on  the  Danube,  was  taken  j  and  from 
Plevna,  the  invaders  made  ready  to  move  upon  Sophia,  and  penetrate 
by  that  route  into  Roumelia.  But  a  new  actor  appeared  upon  the 
stage.  Osman  Pacha  took  command  of  the  disorganized  Turks, 
restored  both  their  courage  and  discipline,  led  them  against  the 
Russians,  and  drove  them  out  of  Plevna.  There  he  intrenched  him- 
self, and  from  the  9th  July  till  the  December  following  kept  the 
enemy  at  bay,  defeating  them  in  many  encounters.  Numbers,  however, 
prevailed  in  the  end ;  gradually  the  Russians  drew  a  circle  of  redoubts 
round  his  position,  and,  unable  to  receive  supplies,  he  was  reduced  to 
choose  between  surrender  and  a  desperate  attempt  to  bi-eak  through. 
He  adopted  the  latter  course ;  it  was  too  late.  After  sufl^ering 
immense  losses,  and  himself  receiving  a  wound,  the  gallant  Osman 
was  forced  to  yield,  and  he  and  what  remained  of  his  brave  army 
became  prisoners  to  the  Russians. 

With  the  fall  of  Plevna  all  serious  oijposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks  may  be  said  to  have  ceased.     One  '^^i's>^^asi  ^<3^'?i  >^"^^  viSkSRad^ 
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possession  of  the  Shipka  Pass  through  the  Balkans,  from  which, 

)ugh  repeatedly  attacked,  it  could  not  be  driven.     Another  kept  its 

id  upon  the  Lorn,  thereby  covering  the  bridge  over  the  Danube ;  a 

ird   overran  the  Dobrudsoha,  while  a  fourth,  which  had  invaded 

irkish  Asia,  after  sustaining  more  than  one  reverse  made  itself 

ister  of  Kars  and  Ardahan,  and  sat  down  before  Batoum.     In  these 

rious  operations,  which  extended  over  many  months,  the  Russians 

flfered  terrible  losses — for  cold,  and  hunger,  and  disease  thinned  their 

nks ;  and  the  Turks  fought  with  obstinate  valour — but  they  fought 

vain.     Eoumania  first,  and  afterwards  Servia,  were  induced  to  take 

irt  in  the  struggle ;  and  the  Turks  already  overmatched  were  driven 

Dm   all   their  positions.      Turning  the  mountains,    the  invaders 

jscended  into  Eoumelia.     Adrianople  was  entered,  and  two  army 

»rps  pushed  on — one  in  the  direction  of  Gallipoli,  the  other  upon 

onstantinople. 

1878.    Before  this  contest  began,  first  the  court  of  Vienna,  then 

lat  of  Berlin,  endeavoured  to  avert  it  by  inducing  the  English  govem- 

lent  to  join  them  in  coercing  the  Porte.     It  was  even  proposed  that, 

'hile  Austrian  and  German  armies  threatened  Turkey  by  land,  England 

aould  occupy  the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  her  fleet,  and  thus  prevent 

is  Asiatic  subjects  from  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Sultan  in 

lurope.     To  these  proposals  the  British  government  would  not  accede. 

)n  the  contrary,  while  the  other  powers  promised  to  Eussia  uncondi- 

ional  neutrality,  England  gave  notice  that  her  neutrality  would  cease 

yhenever  the  safety  of  the  Turkish  capital  was  threatened.     Accord- 

ngly,  when  the  tide  of  war  ran  strong  against  Turkey,  England  did 

ler  best  to  come  to  a  good  understanding  with  Austria,  and  failing 

n  that,  made  up  her  mind  to  act  alone.     Orders  were  issued  to  work 

iouble  tides  in  every  arsenal  and  dockyard  throughout  the  kingdom ; 

Parliament  met  a  month  sooner  than  usual,  and  by  an  enormous 

majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  vote  of  credit  for  six 

Qaiflions  sterling.     The  reserves,  both  from  the  militia  and  from  the 

regular  army,  were  called  up,  and  they  joined  their  colours  to  a  man. 

But  the  boldest  and  perhaps  the  most  efficacious  measure  of  all,  was 

the  despatch  of  a  telegram  to  India,  and  the  arrival  in  due  time  at 

Malta  of    7,000   admirable  native  troops.      Meanwhile  the  fleet 

weighed  from  Besika  Bay,  and  without  waiting  for  the  formal  sanction 

of  the  Porte,  passed  the  Dardanelles,  and  anchored  within  easy  sail  of 

the  Golden  Horn.     The  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  public  mind  both 

at  home  and  abroad  was  astounding.     The  Turkish  government, 

which  had  been  induced  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  conditions  of 

which  would  have  virtually  effaced  their  empire  in  Europe,  held  back 

from  carrying  it  into  effect.     Austria   and   Germany  proposed  a 

Congress  of  the  great  powers,  in  order  to  settle  the  differences  between 

the  belligerents ;  while  England,  professing  her  anxiety  to  promote 

peace,  refused  to  take  any  part  in  tine  \iu%m<&^^  \3cs^<i^'a»  *^<^  "Sisa^'aFir 
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Turkish  treaty  were  submitted  in  its  integrity  for  the  consideration 
of  the  assembled  delegates.  This  was  a  sore  trial  for  Russia,  and 
long  and  obstinately  she  held  out  against  it.  The  head-quarters  of 
her  aiTuy  occupied  San  Stefano,  where  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  and 
its  advanced  posts  were  established  within  sight  of  the  towers  of 
Constantinople.  How  could  she  bring  herself  to  relinquish  a  prey 
long  coveted,  and  now  as  it  seemed  within  easy  reach  ?  Prudence  got 
the  mastery  in  the  end  over  pride.  A  slight  concession  on  the  part  of 
England  induced  her  to  give  way,  and  in  June  of  this  year  the 
Congress  met  at  Berlin  under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Bismarck. 

The  policy  of  the  English  government,  bold  £is  it  was,  and  render- 
ing inevitable  a  slight  increase  of  taxation,  received  the  hearty  support 
not  only  of  a  large  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  but  of  the 
gi*eat  bulk  of  the  people.  Two  able  and  and  conscientious  members 
of  the  government — Earls  Derby  and  Carnarvon — disapproved  of  what 
was  done,  and  resigned.  But  the  sole  effect  of  theii*  resignation  was, 
to  remove  Lord  Salisbury  from  the  India  to  the  Foreign  Office ;  to 
commit  the  India  Office  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Hardy,  created  Viscount 
Cranbrook ;  and  the  Colonial  Office  to  that  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach.  It  was  settled  that  at  the  Congress,  England  should  be  repre- 
sented by  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury — and  to  Berlin  these 
ministers  proceeded.  They  conducted  their  case  with  consummate 
skill,  and  recognizing  the  force  of  accomplished  facts  obtained  a  modi- 
fication of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  as  favourable  to  Turkey,  and  as 
just  towards  other  states,  as  circumstances  would  allow.  The  in- 
dependence of  Servia  and  Roumania,  heretofore  tributary  to  the  Porte, 
was  recognized.  To  both,  £is  well  as  to  Montenegro,  slight  additions  of 
teiTitory  were  assigned.  Eussia  was  permitted  to  retain  her  conquests 
in  Asia,  including  Batoum;  and  the  Dobnidscha  was  given  to  Roumania 
in  exchange  for  that  portion  of  Bessarabia  which  Eussia  had  yielded 
to  her  at  the  peace  of  Paris.  Changes  also  were  effected  m  the 
condition  of  Bulgaria ;  and  north  of  the  Balkans  a  vassal  state  was 
erected  in  Eoumelia,  which,  exercising  self-government  in  domestic 
affairs,  should  in  other  respects  be  subject  to  the  Porte.  Finally, 
it  was  settled  that  the  frontiers  of  Greece  should  be  moderately 
extended,  and  that  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  should  be  placed  under 
the  military  occupation  of  Austria,  till  in  both  provinces  order  could 
be  restored. 

Such  was  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  coincident  with  which  occurred  a 
separate  convention  between  England  and  Turkey.  By  that  deed 
England  pledged  herself  to  protect  Turkey  in  Asia  against  further 
encroachments  by  Eussia,  while  Turkey  assigned  to  England  the 
valuable  island  of  Cyprus,  and  undertook,  advised  by  England,  to 
improve  her  system  of  government  in  the  protected  provinces.  There 
was  some  outcry,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  when  the  existence  of  this 
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it  came  to  %ht,  just  as  there  had  been  when  a  writer  in 
Office  betrayed  his   trust    by    communicating  to  an 

the  details  of  a  secret  understanding  between  Lord 
Count  Schouvaloff.  But  the  excitement  in  both  cases 
y,  and  the  English  plenipotentiaries,  when  they  returned 
'ere  received  both  by  their  Sovereign  and  their  fellow- 
ith  every  mark  of  honour. 

was  the  public  mind  engrossed  by  the  Eastern  Question 
de  solution,  that  from  the  beginning  of  1876  to  the 
'8,  the  attention  both  of  Parliament  and  people  could 
be  fixed  on  any  other  subject.  Even  the  assumption 
of  the  title  of  Empress  of  India,  which,  authorize  by 
iament,  took  place,  excited  little  attention  ;  and  a  wise 
jonfederation  of  the  South  African  colonies,  suggested 
larvon,  and  affirmed  by  both  Houses,  met  with  cold 
,  abroad.  A  Caffir  war  likewise,  which  greatly  disturbed 
)  of  the  Cape  Colony,  attracted  little  notice  amid  the 
aent  elsewhere ;  and  the  absorption  of  the  Dutch  free 
ndered  necessary  by  their  inability  to  govern  themselves, 
aion  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Unseemly 
g    Churchmen,   about   points    of   ritual   rather  than 

indeed  pain  to  all  sob(;r-minded  persons,  and  pro- 
islature  to  pass  an  Act,  which,  when  the  attempt  was 

into  force,  proved  to  be  worthless. 
r  respects  society  kept  the  even  tenour  of  its  way — ^in 
t  depression  in  trade,  and  continued   strikes   among 

artisans.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  exerted 
ove  and  beautify  London,  and  a  wealthy  individual 
rom  Egypt  the  monolith  known  as  Cleopatra's  needle, 
ite  was  found  on  the  Thames  embankment.  Books 
)e  written,  discoveries  in  science  went  on,  the  electric 
;lf  from  region  to  region,  and  the  telephone  was  invented. 
g  80  and  100  tons  were  built  up;  and  the  beginnings 

the  application  of  ballooning  to  the  purposes  of  war. 
asters  were  endured  likewise,  and  noble  deeds  of  heroism 
I  by  land  and  sea.   Lieutenant  Cameron  and  Mr.  Stanley 

exploration  of  Central  Africa,  which  Dr.  Livingstone 
i  colliery  in  the  greater  Rhondda  Valley  in  South  Wales 
id  fourteen  men  entombed  alive.  Of  these,  four  were 
Toic  exertions  by  their  fellow-workmen,  on  several  of 
en  conferred  the  Albert  medal.  A  foot  bridge  over  the 
gave  way,  by  which  eight  persons  were  killed  and  many 
ous  collisions  at  sea  took  p^ace,  including  one  in  the 
'hich  a  German  man-of  war  wad  sunk.  But  perhaps 
Jamity  of  all,  was  the  \^  g  of  H.M:.S.  Eurydice,  which. 
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caught  by  a  sudden  squall  off  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  she  was  nearing 
Portsmouth  on  her  return  from  the  West  Indies,  capsized  and  went 
down  with  all  her  crew.  Only  three  men,  one  of  them  an  officer, 
were  picked  up  by  a  fishing-boat,  two  of  whom  died  before  they  reached 
the  shore.  Nor  will  the  terrible  collision  on  the  Thames,  by  which 
the  Princess  Alice  and  her  pleasure-seeking  freight  were  caught,  be 
soon  forgottcD.  Out  of  a  thousand  persons — men,  women,  and  children 
who  crowded  her  decks — seven  hundred  or  thereabouts  perished. 


What  became  of  Hidhat  Pasha  P 
What  ensued  upon  his  fall  ? 
State  the  early  prog^ss  of  the  war  P 
Where,  and  now,  was  the  Russian  advanoe 
arrested  for  a  time  P 


What  followed  the  capture  of  Plevna  P 
State  some  of  England's  preparations  P 
Give  an  outline  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  r 
What  accidents  occurred  by  land  and  water  in 
England  P 
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GENEALOGICAL  TABLES 


OF  THS 


KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 


TABLE  I. 
KINGS  OF  SAXON  LINE.  FROM  827  to  10G6. 


Ethe 
858. 


Ibald, 


827,  Egbert  (nniter  of  the  Heptarchy). 
8S7,  Ethelwolf. 

L 


1 

Ethelbert, 
860. 


Etheh-ed  I., 
866. 


Athelstan,  925. 


r 


Edmund,  940. 

\ 


Alfred  the  Great, 
871. 

901,  Edward  the  Elder. 
Edi-ed,  946. 


Edwy,  married  Elgiva, 
955. 


I 


I 


Edgar,  /  man'ied,  1.  Ethelfleda, 
958.   1        „       2.  Elfrida. 

_t 


975,  Edward  the  Martyr 
(by  Ethelfleda). 


978,  Ethelved  II.,  the  Unready 
(by  Elfrida). 


1016,  Edmund  *  (Ironside)i  by  Elgiva. 


Edward  the  Confessor,  104S— 1066. 
(by  Emma  of  Normandy). 


Edmand. 


I 


Edward  the  Exile,  married  Agatha,  d.  of  the  K.  of  Hungary 

_J 


Edgar  Atheling. 


Margaret,  married  Malcolm  III.,  King  of  Scotland. 


»avid  I.  of  Scotland. 


Mary,  married 
Count  of  Houlogne. 

Matilda,  mar.   Ste- 
phen,  third  son  of 
the  Count  of  Blois. 
Maud,t  or  Matilda,  married  Henry  I.  of  England. 

Maud,  or  Matilda,  mar.  1.  Henry  Y.,  Emp.  of  Germany. 

I  „      2.  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  of  Aujou. 

Henry  II.,  the  first  of  the  royal  line  of  Plantagenet  (1154). 

*  Danish  Line  intruded  here.    (See  Table  n.) 
^  The  "  good  Queen  Maud." 
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GENEALOGICAL  TABLES. 


TABLE  II. 

SOVEREIGNS  OF  THE  DANISH  AND  NORMAN  LINES. 


DANISH  KINGS,  lOlS  TO  1042. 


Sweyn,  K, 
of  Norway. 


Sweyn,  1018. 

Canute,  1016— lOSS,  married  Emnuuwidow  of 
I  Ethelred  the  Unready. 


old  I. 


Harolux^ 
1085—1040. 


I 

Hardicanute, 
1040— 104S. 


Gita,  married 
Earl  Godwin. 

Harold  II.,  1066; 

slain  in  battle  of 

Hastings,  Oct.  14, 1066. 


NORMAN  KINGS,  1066  to  1164. 


William  I.,  Conqueror,  mar.  Matilda  of  Flanders. 
1066-1087. 


Rooert,  Duke  of 
Normandy;  died 
in  Cardiff  Castle, 

Feb.  10th,  1185. 


J. 


! 

Richard 

(IdUed  by  a 

stag). 


William 
(drowned). 


Ills 


William  II., 
1087—1100. 


Henry  I.,  Adela, 

1100—1185,     married  Stephen,  Count 
mar.  Matilda.  of  Blois. 

See  Saxon  Stephen,  mar. 

Line,  Matilda,  danghter  of 

Count  of  Boulogne,  &e., 
1185—1154. 


Maud  or  Matilda, 
married,  as  her  second  husband, 
Geoffrey  Piantagenet,E.  of  Ai^Jou.     ■ 

Henry  XL  Eustace. 


William, 
Earl  of 
Boulogne. 
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resRion  of,  212. 
}ir  Ralph,  560,  666. 
rd,  head  of  the  govem- 
:  the  Crimean  War,  648. 
larrol    betwoon    England 
Bnglish  army  penetrated 

662  ;  the  taking  of  Mag- 
oath  of  the  king  of,  662. 

d',  661. 

mry.   See  Sidtnouth^  vise. 
invasion  of,  by  British, 

ttloof,  166. 

nclad)  accident  to,  678. 

onquests  and  civil  govem- 

tain,  9. 

lie,  peace  of,  471. 

Iding  of  the,  663;  escape 

le    Mersey,   pursued  and 

ederal  ship,   664 ;   corre- 

botwecn    the    American 

h   governments   concern- 

laims  decided  at  Geneva, 

battles  of,  176,  178. 

it  his  marriage  with  Queen 

31 ;    his  advancement  of 

632 ;  Crystal  Palace  de- 
(9  ;  his  death,  662. 
le  of,  690. 

emp.  of  Russia,  679,  696. 
.,  king  of  Scotland,  110. 
I.,  king  of  Scotland,  123. 
)attle  of,  6G6 ;   expedition 
Frazer  against,  679. 
eat,  life  and  reign,  29,  33. 
warded  by  Lord  Exmouth, 
h  expedition  against,  619. 
}h  and  French,  landing  of, 
mea,  646  :   victorv  of,   in 
le  Alma,  646 ;  in  battle  of 
646 ;  taking  of  Sebastopol 

of  the,  646. 

1  by  France  to  Germany, 

nand   Alvarez,    duke    of, 

moral,  274. 

overed  by  Columbus,  199. 

)rth,  colonization  of,  319 ; 

1  English  settlements,  474. 

can  Trar  and  United  States. 

ith,  British  expeditions  to, 

ration  of  the  royal  family 

il  to,  683. 

r&Tf   602  —  619  ;    betweoix 


North  and  South,  662 ;  cause  of  the 
auarrel,  662 ;  blockade  of  the  South, 
662;  demands  made  on  England  to 
make  good  the  depredations  of  the 
Alabama,  666. 

Amiens,  peace  of,  668. 

Andrd,  majnr,  613—617. 

Angles,  their  conquest  under  Ida.  17* 

Anglia,  East,  kingdom  of,  established, 
17. 

Anglo-Saxons,  their  manners  and  ous- 
toms,  61—62. 

Angoul^me,  duo  d',  leads  an  army  into 
Spain,  601. 

Anjou,  duke  of,  his  projected  marriage 
with  Queen  Elizabeth,  274—278. 

Anne  of  Cloves,  wife  of  Hen.  VIII.,  218. 

Anne,  queen,  reign  of,  428 — 442. 

Ansel m,  archbishop,  73,  76. 

Anson,  commodore,  460. 

Arc,  Joan  of,  170,  171. 

Architecture,  revolution  in,  in  England, 
631. 

Arnmda,  Spanish,  the,  284 — 286. 

Army,  Austrian,  its  inferior  armament, 
in  the  war  with  Prussia,  663. 

Army,  English,  despatch  of,  to  Malta, 
644 ;  landing  of,  at  Gallipoli ;  its 
ini])erfect  equipment,  646;  sickness 
in ;  its  encampment  in  Bulgaria,  646 ; 
ravages  of  disease  and  cold  in,  646, 
647 ;  its  return  to  Eng^land,  648  ; 
popular  dissatisfaction  at  its  adminis- 
tration during  the  Crimean  War,  648 ; 
absence  of,  in  India,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  mutiny,  649 ;  reinforce- 
ments sent  to  India,  649  ;  despatch  of 
troops  b^  Lord  Elgin  from  China  to 
India,  6o0 ;  commanded  by  Sir  Hope 
Grant  in  Chinese  War,  6o0 ;  sent  to 
Abyssinia  under  General  Sir  Robert 
Napier,  662 ;  successful  operations  of, 
in  Abyssinia,  662  ;  force  of,  in  Abys- 
sinia, 662 ;  thanked  by  Parliament, 
662 ;  improvements  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the,  670 ;  reforms  introduced 
in,  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  679. 

Army,  French,  disorganization  and  cor- 
ruption of,  666 ;  its  defeat  at  all 
points  by  Germans,  666;  its  sur- 
render at  Sedan  to  Germans,  666 ; 
fresh  levies  raised,  666. 

Army,  Prussian,  the  construction  of, 
663  ;  its  superior  armament,  663  ; 
military  genius  of  its  commanders  in 
^e  ^^  ^^^  Austria,   663 ;  rapid 
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mobilization  of,  665 ;  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  Frenclif  665;  re- 
duction of  Metz  and  Paris  by,  665, 
666 ;  the  remarkable  trainiiig  and 
discipline  of,  666. 

Arnold,  the  American  general,  513 — 517. 

Arthur,  king,  his  reign  and  death,  17. 

Arthur,  prince,  nephew  of  K.  John,  102. 

Arthur,  prince,  son  of  Henry  VII.,  197. 

Articles,  I'hirty-nine,  obligation  to  sign, 
by  candidates  for  the  University,  re- 
moved, 669. 

Artill^y,  modem  improvements  in,  670. 

Ashantees,  war  with  the,  679. 

Ashley.     See  Shaftesbury,  earl  of, 

Assye,  battle  of,  ^85. 

Athelstan,  reign  of,  34. 

Atterbury,  Francis,  b.  of  Itochest«r,  451. 

Auckland,  Lord,  his  policy  in  the  Afghan 
war,  635. 

Augustenburg,  duke  of,  abjures  his 
succession  to  the  ducal  throne,  656; 
the  son  of,  claims  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  656. 

Augustine,  the  monk,  conversion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  by,  22. 

Augustus,  his  intended  conquest  of  Bri- 
tain, 7. 

Austerlitz,  battle  of,  574. 

Austria,  war  with  Piedmont  and  France, 
is  defeated,  and  makes  terms  with 
France;  Treaty  of  Villafranca,  651 ; 
follows  the  lead  of  Prussia  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Denmark,  656 ;  with  Prus- 
sia garrisons  Holstein  and  Schleswig, 
656 ;  arms  against  Prussia,  657 ;  feel- 
ing of  the  smaller  German  States  to- 
wards, 663 ;  ultimatum  sent  by  Prus- 
sia to,  663 ;  construction  of  its  army, 
663 ;  defeated  by  Prussia  at  Sadowa, 
663 ;  its  capital  threatened,  663,  664 ; 
by  treaty  with  Prussia  is  excluded 
from  all  interference  in  German  af- 
fairs, 664  ;  surrenders  her  last  Italian 
possession  to  France,  664 ;  complains 
of  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1856 
by  Russia,  667. 

Babington's  conspiracy,  279. 

Bacon,  Sir  F.,  lord  chancellor,  315,  319. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  lord  keeper,  254. 

Badajoz,  stormed  by  the  British,  591. 

Baird,  Sir  David,  leads  an  army  of 
Sepoys  into  Egypt,  567. 

Balaclava,  attacked  by  Russians,  646. 

Baliul,  John,  king  of  Scotland,  124,  126. 

Balloons,  use  of,  during  the  siege  of 
Paris,  666. 

Bannockbum,  battle  of,  135. 

Barcelona,  siege  of,  431. 

JBarebcnes'  parliament,  373. 

Barnet,  battle  of,  184. 

Barona,  their  tyranny  in.  the mgn.oi  ^Ve 
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phen,  77 ;  their  rebellion  and  league 
against  John,  106 ;  their  discontent 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,,  113 ;  their 
disputes  with  Edward  II.,  137. 

Bartholomew,  St.,  massacre  of,  275. 

Basing,  battle  of,  28. 

Bastille  at  Paris,  its  destruction,  527. 

Battles — 
of  the  Alma,  646. 
Bull's  Run,  652. 
Chillianwallah,  642. 
between  Germans  and  French,  665. 
of  Inkerman,  646. 
Magenta,  651. 
Moodkee,  641. 
Sadowa,  663. 
Sobraon,  642. 
Solferino,  651. 

Bautzen,  battle  of,  592. 

Bazaine,  Marshal,  takes  shelter,  with 
100,000  men,  in  Metz,  665;  sur- 
renders to  Germans,  665 ;  trial  of ; 
found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death, 
675 ;  sentence  commuted ;  he  escapes 
from  his  prison,  676. 

Beales,  Mr.,  heads  the  London  roug:b8 
against  the  existing  government,  658. 

Beaton,  cardinal,  220 ;  assassinated,  236. 

Beaufort,  cardinal  Henry,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  169,  174. 

Beauhamois,  Eugene,  viceroy  of  Italy 
under  Napoleon,  582. 

Becket,  Gilbert,  father  of  Thomas,  81. 

Becket,  Thomas,  chancellor  and  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  82 — 87. 

Bedford,  John  Plantagenet,  duke  of, 
regent  of  France,  167 — 172. 

Bedloe,  accomplice  of  Titus  Oates,  401. 

Belgium,  influence  of  French  revolu- 
tion of  1830  on;  connexion  of,  with 
Holland  dissolved,  620 ;  accession  of 
Leopold,  620 ;  intrigue  for  its  absoip- 
tion  with  France,  664. 

Bellingham,  John,  591. 

Benedictine  monks,  their  rise  in  Eng* 
land,  36,  40. 

Bengal,  disorganization  of  the  native 
army  of,  649. 

Beresford,  general,  capture  of  Buenos 
Avres  by,  577 ;  defeats  the  French  at 
Albuera,  590. 

Berlin  decrees  issued  by  Napoleon,  579; 
measures  of  England,  5§1 ;  Treaty 
of,  692. 

Bertha,  queen,  her  Christian  zeal,  22. 

Betroun  law,  in  Ireland,  312. 

Bhurtpore,  capture  of,  609. 

Birmingham,  formation  of  a  politiotl 
club  in.  621, 

Bishops,  the  seven,  thdr  rranonstrsnce 
\i^  J«.mes  II.)  409;  their  trial  ani 
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ik  Sea,  the  neutrality  of,  threatened 

T  Kussia,  667 ;  thrown  open  by  de- 

sion  of  Conference,  668. 

le,  admiral,  371. 

iheim,  battle  of,  430. 

ckade  of — 

anton,  633. 

»ari8,  666. 

iebastopol,  647. 

he  Southern  States  of  America,  652. 

kmI,  Thomas,  394. 

>reheath,  battle  of,  176. 

icher,  marshal,  597,  598. 

ant,  a    scrivener,  projector   of   the 

South  Sea  Company,  452. 

*adicea,  British  queen,  8. 

)ard  of  Trade,  415. 

)ard  of  Control,  534. 

)leyn,  Anne,  queen  of  Henry  VIII., 

208—216. 

9lingbroke,  Heniy,  duke  of  Hereford, 

155,  156.     See  Senry  IV» 

olingbroke,  Henry  St.  John,  viscount, 

one  of  the  ministers  of  queen  Anne, 

429—444. 
lonner,  Edmund,  b.  of  London,  236 — 

253. 
Bordeaux,  meeting  of  French  Assembly 

at,  to  negotiate  peace  with  the  Ger- 
mans, 666. 
3orodino,  battle  of,  592. 
Soroughs,  representation  of,  in  Farlia- 

moit,  659. 
Bright,    Mr.    John,  accepts  office   as 

president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  660. 
Boscawen,  admiral,  487. 
Bosworth,  battle  of,  190. 
Bothwell,  earl  of.     See  Orkney, 
Bothwell  Brigg,  battle  of,  402. 
Boyne,  battle  of  the,  419. 
Brackenbury,  Sir  Robert,  188. 
Braddock,  general,  475. 
Bradoc  down,  battle  of,  350. 
Bradshaw,  John,  president  at  the  trial 

of  Charles  I.,  364,  385. 
Brazil  becomes  independent,  608. 
Brenneville,  battle  of,  73. 
Bristol,  the  sacking  of,  621. 
British    Legion   formed   to    assist    in 

Spanish  rebellion,  624. 
British   North  America,  rebellion  in, 

624. 
Britons,  the  ancient,  their  Celtic  origin, 

3;  condition  at  the  time  of  the  first 

Koman  invasion,  4 ;  religion,  5 ;  sub- 
jection to  the  Romans,  9;  vatealage 

under  the  Saxons,  18. 
Britwalda,  office  of,  18. 
Bruce,  Robert,  ono  of  the  competitors 

for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  123. 
Bruce,  Robert,  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing.   See  Eobert  L 


Brunswick-Oels,  Frederic  Angnstus, 
duke  of,  Prussian  general,  542. 

Bnmswick  Club,  612. 

Buckingham,  Humph.  Stafford,  d.  of, 
177. 

Buckingham,  Henry  Stafford,  duke  of, 
son  of  the  above,  189. 

Buckingham,  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of, 
son  of  Henry,  206. 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  duke  of, 
favourite  of  James  I.,  309 — 331. 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  duke  of, 
second  son  of  the  preceding,  394,  396. 

Buenos  Ayres,  677,  579. 

Bulgaria,  encampment  of  English  army 
in,  645 ;  rising  of  the  Chnstians  in, 
687. 

Bull,  by  Pius  IX.,  portioning  territorial 
dioceses  in  England,  668. 

Bund,  German,  the,  duchies  of  Schles- 
wig  and  Holstein  held  by  Prussia 
and  Austria  under  that  name,  656 ; 
Austria  excluded  from  all  share  in, 
664. 

Bunker's  Hill,  battle  of,  503. 

Buonaparte,  Louis  Napoleon,  title  of 
emperor  assumed  by,  643 ;  commands 
an  army  against  the  Austrians,  651 ; 
his  scheme  for  the  government  of 
Mexico,  652;  urges  England  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Southern  States  of 
America,  653 ;  refuses  to  aid  Den- 
mark, 656 ;  assists  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  Italy,  664 ;  surrenders  Savoy 
and  Nice,  664 ;  intrigues  with  Prus- 
sia and  Holland  for  the  acquisition 
of  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  664; 
surrenders  at  Sedan  to  Germans,  and 
is  taken  prisoner,  665 ;  joins  the  em- 
press in  England,  667. 

Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  his  birth  and 
education,  his  early  successes,  545 — 
558,  564 ;  named  emperor,  573.  See 
Napoleon. 

Burghley.     See  Cecil. 

Burgos,  siege  of,  by  Lord  Wellington, 
591. 

Burgoyne,  general,  507,  508. 

Burmese  war,  606,  609. 

Bute,  John  Stuart,  earl  and  marquis 
of,  494—496. 

Byng,  John,  admiral,  477,  478. 

Cabal  ministry,  the,  393. 

Cabot,  voyages  of,  199. 

Cade,  John,  his  insurrection,  174. 

Cadiz  attacked  by  the  English,  287, 324. 

Caesar,  Julius,  first  invasion  of  Britain 
by,  1 ;  his  second  invasion,  2. 

Calais  captured  by  the  English,  145; 
retaken  by  the  French,  251. 

Calcutta,  the  chief  presidency  in  the 
East  Indies,  482. 5QI. 
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Caledonians,  their  defeat  by  Agricola, 

9 ;  by  Severus,  9. 
Caligum,  his  pretended  conquest  of  Bri- 
tain, 7. 
Calonne,  the  French  minister,  525. 
Cambray,  league  of,  202. 
Cambridge,  Richard  Plantagenet,  earl 

of,  165. 
Campbell,    Sir   Colin,    commands  the 

English  army  in  Indian  Mutiny,  650. 
Canada,  conquest  of,  by  the  British, 

487  ;  insurrection  in,  622,  632. 
Canning,  Right  Hon.  George,  secretary 

for  foreign  aflEairs,  589,  605--611. 
Canning,    Lord,  his  administi-ation  in 

Bengal,  during  the  Mutiny,  649. 
Canton,  blockade  of,  633 ;  taking  of,  by 

the  English,  650. 
Canute,  king,  reign  of,  44,  45. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  captured,  577. 
Capel,  Arthur,  lord,  366. 
Captain,  the,  loss  of   the  ship  of  that 

name,  670. 
Caractacus,  a  British  prince,  7. 
Cardan,  Jerome,  241. 
Cardigan,   lord,  charge  headed  in  the 

Crimea  by,  646. 
Card  well,   Mr.,    Army  reforms  intro- 
duced by,  679. 
Carew,  sir  Peter,  245. 
Carnarvon,  earl  of,  resigns  oflace,  659. 
Carre,  Robert,  earl  of  Somerset,  308, 
Cassibelaunus,  a  British  chief,  2. 
Castlereagh.     See  Londonderry, 
Catesby,  Robert,  contriver  of  the  gun- 
powder plot,  300—306. 
Catherine     of     France,     daughter    of 

Charles  VI.,  queen  of  Henry  V.,  166. 
Catherine  of  Spain  (Arragon),  198,  201. 
Catherine  of  Spain  (Arragon),  queen  of 

Henry  VIII..  201-216. 
Catherine  (Howard),  niece  of  the  duke 

of  Norfolk,  q.  of  Henry  VIII.,  219. 
Catherine  (Parr),  sixth  and  last  wife  of 

Henry  VIII.,  219. 
Catherine  of  Portugal  (Braganza),  queen 

of  Charles  II.,  386. 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  q.  of  France,  259. 
Cato-street  conspiracy,  604. 
Cavaliers  and  Roimdheads,  344. 
Cavendish,  Thomas,  commands  a  fleet 

against  the  Spaniards,  284. 
Cawnpore,  capitulation  of ;  violation  of 

its  conditions  by  the  natives,  649 ; 

massacre  of  Europeans  at,  649. 
Cecilj  Sir  W.,  Lord  Burleigh,  254—288. 
Cerdic,  a  Saxon  chief,  16. 
Chalgrove,  battle  of,  350. 
Charles  of  Austria,  261. 
Charles,  prince  of   Wales  (afterwards 

Charles  I.),  316,  317. 
Charlea  L,  reign  of,  320— ^65, 


Charles  II.,  exile  and  reign  of,  369—405. 

Charles  Edward.     See  Stuart, 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  426. 

Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  583,  584. 

Charles  V.,  the  emperor,  204,  239. 

Charles  V.  of  France,  151. 

Charles  VI.  of  France,  166.  169. 

Charles  VII.  of  France,  169.  171,  172. 

Charles  VIII.  of  France,  195. 

Charles  IX.  of  France,  275. 

Charles  X.  of  France,  revocation  of 
Charter  by,  619 ;  his  escape  from 
France,  620. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  448. 

Charlotte,  daughter  of  George  IV.,  600 ; 
her  death,  620. 

Charlotte,  queen,  her  death,  600. 

Charmouth,  battle  of,  27. 

Charter,  recovation  of,  by  Charles  X.. 
619;  East  India  Company  deprived 
of  its,  650. 

Chartists,  attempted  revolution  by,  dis- 
persion of,  639. 

Chatham,  earl  of.     See  Fitt,  WiUiatn. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  his  writings,  151, 
208. 

Chelsea,  Royal  Military  Asylum  at,  be- 
comes a  model  school,  632. 

Chester  Castle,  attempt  by  Fenians  to 
seize,  658. 

China,  trade  with,  opened,  622;  wars 
between  England  and,  633,  649; 
taking  of  Canton,  650 ;  violation  of 
a  treaty  by  the  Chinese,  650;  capi- 
tulation of  Pekin ;  terms  imposed  by 
English  on;  summer  palace  of  the 
emperor  burnt,  651. 

Christianity,  its  introduction  into  Bri- 
tain, 11 ;  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  22. 

Church,  spoliation  of  the,  by  Hemry 
VIII.,  212.     See  Eeformation. 

Church,  Irish,  the  disestablishment  of, 
urged  on  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  660 ;  act 
for,  passed,  661 ;  brought  into  force, 
669. 

Church  of  Rome,  efforts  to  extend  the 
power  of,  668. 

Church  in  Scotland,  patronage  de- 
nounced, and  Free,  established,  668. 

Cintra,  convention  of,  586. 

Clarence,  Lionel  Plantagenet,  duke  of, 
founder  of  the  line  of  York,  151. 

Clarence,  George  Plantagenet,  duke  of, 
brother  of  Edward  IV.,  182,  185. 

Clarence,  William  Henry,  d.  of  (after- 
wards William  IV.),  616. 

Clarendon,  Constitutions  of,  85. 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of,  chan- 
cellor, 387—392. 

Cleopatra's  needle  brought  to  London, 
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mry  II.,  83 ;  rendered  amenable  to 
ril  courts  in  criminal  matters,  85 ; 
flawed  for  refusing  to  pay  taxes, 
id  forced  to  a  compromise  with  Ed- 
ird  I.,  126 ;  sued  in  a  pramunire^ 
led,  and  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
ipremacy  of  Henry  VIII.,  211. 
'Kenwell  prison,  explosion  by  gun- 
owder,  caused  by  Fenians,  at,  658. 
ford,  Thomas  de,  lord,  176. 
ford,  John  de,  lord,  son  of  the  above, 
78.  181. 

Qton,  general  sir  William,  509,  512. 
ve,  captain  (afterwards  lord),  his  suc^ 
iesses  in  the  East  Indies,  481,  501. 
lb-men,  during  the  civil  war,  354. 
alition  administration,  the,  533. 
tbham,  sir  John  Oldcastle,  lord,  164. 
»bham,  Henry  Brooke,  lord,  298. 
)ke,  sir  Edward,  31T),  315,  322. 
>lchester,  Roman  colony,  8. 
^ligni,  Gaspard  de,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  French  Huguenots,  259,  273. 
ommissions  in  the  army,  buying  and 
selling  of,  abolished,  671,  678. 
'onmions,  house  of,   established,  115; 
their  growing  influence  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  162 ;  of  Edward  IV.,  185. 
/ommunists,  efforts  of,  to  establish  a 
Red  Republic  in  France;   outrages 
committed  by ;  suppression  of,  667. 
ZJompact,  the  femily,  492. 
Compass,  mariner's,  discovered,  179. 
Comyn,  John,  earl  of  Badenoch,  130. 
Cond^,  prince  of,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 

the  French  Huguenots,  259,  273. 
Confederates,  capture  of  their  delegates 
by  the  Federals,  653;  defeat  of,  by 
Gen.  Grant,  654. 
Conference  at  London,  to  decide  the 
question    of   the   neutrality   of   the 
Black  Sea,  668. 
Constantinople,  taken   by  the    Turks, 
179;  advance  of  the  Russians  upon, 
645  ;  Conference  of  the  great  Powers 
at,  688. 
Constituent  Assembly,  Frwich,  negoti- 
ates peace  with  Germany,  666;  Na- 
tional  Guard   rebel   against;    retire 
from  Paris  to  Versailles;   bombard 
Paris,  667. 
Constitution,  the,  law  of,  in  relation  to 
the  dissolution  of  parliament,  619 ;  is 
rendered  more  democratic,  659. 
Convention  parliament    (Chfirles  II.), 
386 ;  (James  II.),  414 ;  (George  II.), 
635. 
Copenhagen,  battle  of,  567,  581. 
Com  Laws,  repeal  of  the,  637,  638. 
Comwallis,    lord,    commander   of   the 
British  forces  in  North  America,  512, 
518. 


Corporation  Act,  386,  613. 

Cotton,  supply  of,  in  England  stopped, 
654;  the  growth  of,  cultivated  in 
India,  Egypt,  and  the  West  Indies, 
655  ;  return  of  the  trade  in,  to  Eng- 
land, 655. 

Counties,  representation  of,  in  parlia- 
ment, 659. 

Covenant,  solemn  league  and,  336. 

Covenanters,  fanaticism  of  the,  399 

Coventry  Act,  the,  394. 

Coverdale,  Miles,  bishop  of  Exeter,  244. 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 209—250. 

Crayford,  battle  of,  16. 

Cressy,  battle  of,  144. 

Crimea,  landing  of  English  and  French 
troops  in,  645. 

Cromwell,  Thomas.    See  ^sseXy  earl  of. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  first  appearance 
in  parliament,  333;  takes  up  arms, 
351 ;  his  influence  over  the  army,  360 ; 
is  one  of  the  members  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary,  364 ;  obtains  tie 
commission  of  lieutenant  in  Ireland, 
368;  defeats  the  Scots,  370;  defeats 
Charles  II.  at  Worcester,  371;  dis- 
solves the  Long  Parliament,  372 ; 
declared  protector,  374  ;  his  domestic 
policy,  375 ;  refuses  the  crown,  and  is 
appointed  protector  fur  life,  376 ;  his 
death  and  character,  377 ;  his  bones 
taken  up,  385. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  appointed  by  his 
father  to  succeed  him  as  protector,  378. 

Cromwell,  Henry,  son  of  Oliver,  379. 

Crusade,  the  first,  69 ;  the  third,  97. 

Culloden,  battle  of,  470. 

Cumberland,  William,  duke  of,  son  of 
George  II.,  464,  470,  471. 

Curfew,  the,  66. 

Curtis,  Dr.,  Roman  Catholic  primate  of 
Ireland;  614. 

Danes,  piratical  incursions  of  the,  26  — 
34;  massacre  by  Ethelred  II.,  ven- 
geance of  their  countrymen,  42. 

Danish  kings  of  England,  44 — 46. 

Danish  fleet  attacked  by  >]elson  at 
Copenhagen,  567 ;  seized,  581. 

Danton,  the  French  Jacobin,  547. 

Dardanelles,  forced  by  the  British,  579 ; 
English  fleet  passed  through,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Porte,  691. 

Darien  colony,  425. 

Damley,  Henry  Stuart,  earl  of,  husband 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  263—267 

David  II.,  of  Scotland,  146,  148. 

Davison,  William,  secretary  to  Eliza- 
beth, 280. 

De  Burgh,  Hubert,  chief  justiciary  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  Ill, 

De  Vere,  sir  Francis,  284. 
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Death  of — 

Douay,  general  Abel,  665. 
Ferdinand,  of  Spain,  623. 
Palmerston,  lord,  657. 
Peel,  sir  Robert,  638. 
Prince  Consort,  the,  652. 
Kaglan,  lord,  647. 
Kunjeet  Singh,  641. 
Theodore,  King,  662. 
Wellington,  the  duke  of,  643. 
WiUiam  IV.,  624. 

Delegates,  Confederate,  capture  of,  by 
Federals,  653 ;  release  of,  653. 

Delhi,  its  siege,  and  fall,  650. 

Denmark,  quarrel  of,  with  Gtermetny 
respecting  the  duchies  of  Sehleswig 
and  Holstein,  655 ;  change  of  dynasty, 
656;  accession  of  Christian  IX.,  656 ; 
invaded  by  Germany,  deprived  of 
Holstein  and  Sehleswig,  656. 

Derby,  lord,  devises  a  system  of  na- 
tional education  in  Ireland,  623 ;  be- 
comes prime  minister,  657 ;  his  health 
fails,  659 ;  resigns  office,  660. 

Despenser,  Hugh  le,  one  of  the  favour- 
ites of  Edward  II.,  137. 

Dettingen,  battle  of,  462. 

Digby,  sir  Thomas  (earl  of  Bristol),  am- 
bassador at  Madrid,  316,  326. 

Digby,  sir  Everard,  one  of  the  con»jpir- 
ators  in  the  gunpowder  plot,  303. 

Directory  formed  in  France,  548 ;  dis- 
solved, 564. 

Disraeli,  Mr.,  urges  forward  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1867,  659 ;  succeeds  Lord 
Derby  in  the  Treasury,  660;  resigns 
office,  660  ;  succeeds  Mr.  Gladstone ; 
created  a  Peer,  as  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  685. 

Dissenters,  freedom  accorded  to  members 
of  parliament  in  questions  affecting 
the  Church,  668. 

Drake,  sir  Francis,  284. 

Druids,  their  influence  over  the  ancient 
Britons ;  their  mode  of  life,  tenets, 
and  reputation ;  destruction,  5 — 7. 

Dublin,  Trinity  College,  freedom  ot 
education  at,  670. 

Duckworth,  admiral  sir  John,  679. 

Dudley,  John,  earl  of  Warwick.  See 
Northumberland^  duke  of, 

Dudley,  Robert.    See  Leicester,  earl  of. 

Dudley,  lord  Guildford,  243. 

Dudley,  lords  Ambrose  and  Henry,  243. 

Dudley,  Sir  Andrew,  243. 

Dumouriez,  the  French  general,  540. 

Dunbar,  battles  of,  126,  370. 

Duncan,  admiral  Adam,  557. 

Dundee,  vise,  partisan  of  James  II.,  418. 

Dunkirk  sold  by  Charles  II.,  387. 

Danstan,  Saxon  archblBhop  oi  Cantex- 
bary,  37,  40. 


Dnnleix,  M.,  French  governor  at  Pondi- 
cherry,  480. 

Ealdoaman,  the  Saxon  title  of,  61. 

East  India  Company  incorporated  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  295  ;  settlements  of 
the  English  in  the  beginning  x>f  the 
seventeenth  century,  480 ;  Olive's  sac- 
cesses,  482,  483 ;  alterations  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Company,  534,  621 ; 
deprived  of  its  charter,  650. 

East  Indies,  attempts  to  discover  a  north- 
eastern passage  thereto,  252 ;  tiie  Mo- 
gul empire,  479 ;  British  supremacy 
established,  567. 

East  Retford  Disfranchisement  Bill, 
609,  616. 

Eastern  question,  rise  of,  686. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  court  of,  409, 
412. 

Ecclesiastical  courts,  85. 

Edgar,  prosperous  reign  of,  40. 

Edgar  Atheling,  64,  66. 

Edge-Hill,  battle  of,  349. 

Edinburgh,  treaty  of,  258. 

Edmund  the  elder,  reign  of,  34. 

Edmund  Ironside,  44. 

Edred,  reign  of,  35. 

Education,  national,  established  in  Ire- 
land, 623 ;  progress  of,  in  England, 
in  queen  Victoria's  reign,  631,  632; 
facilities  for,  increased,  and  competi- 
tion  encouraged,  669 ;  uniform  system 
of  primary  education  established^  678. 

Education  Act,  the,  678. 

Edward  the  Elder,  reign  of,  34. 

Edward  the  Martyr,  assassination  of,  41. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  reign  of,  46. 

Edward,  son  of  Henry  III.,  114, 116, 117. 

Edward  I.,  reign  of,  120—132. 

Edward  II.,  reign  of,  134—138. 

Edward  III.,  reign  of,  139—151. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  144, 149, 150. 

Edward  of  Westminster),  prince  of 
Wales,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  175,  184. 

Edward  IV.,  reign  of,  181—186. 

Edward  V.,  reign  of,  187,  188. 

Edward  VI.,  reign  of,  233—241. 

Edwy,  reign  of,  38,  39. 

Egbert,  the  Great,  king  of  Wessex,  reign 
of,  sole  monarch  of  England,  25,  27. 

Egypt,  cotton  cultivated  in,  655. 

Eikon  Basilikef  written  by  Charles  I., 
366. 

Eland,  sir  William,  140. 

Elba,  island  of,  593. 

Eleanor  of  Poictou,  queen  of  Henry  II., 
79,  92,  95. 

Eleanor  of  Provence,  queen  of  Henry 
III.,  112,  116. 

Elgin,    lord,    despatches    troops    from 

\CV\Aivfli  to  India,  650;  makes  a  treaty 
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);  re-arriyes  in  China,  imposes 
ms  on  the  Chinese,  bums  the 
peror's  summer  palace,  651. 
tbeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  189. 
ibeth,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII., 
5,  233,  240,  244—252. 

ibeth,  queen,  her  reign,  252 — 296. 

ibeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  313. 

ftbethu  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  369. 

,  a  Saxon  chief,  16. 

nboroagh,  lord,  succeeds  lord  Auck- 

nd  in    India,   640;    conquers    and 

inexes  Scinde,  640 ;  his  recall,  640. 

ot,  sir  John,  310. 

ot,  general,  518. 

hinstone,  lord,  governor  of  Bombay, 

49. 

cyclopedists  of  France,  623. 

ghien  de  Bourbon,  due  d',  573. 
gland,  influence  of  the  French  revo- 
ution  of  1830  upon,  620;  reign  of 
errorism,  620 ;  disturbances  in  the 
jountry,  621 ;  changes  in  the  govem- 
nent  of,  on  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  621—623;  appeal  for  help  from 
Spain,  624 ;  principal  events  in, 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Victoria, 
626 — 629  ;  progress  and  social  im- 
provement, 630,  631 ;  retrospect  of 
clmnges  in,  630 ;  peaceful  state  of,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  queen's  reign, 
632 ;  war  with  China,  633 ;  threat- 
ened  hostilities  with  France,  638; 
attempted  revolution  in,  639 ;  social 
and  artistic  progress,  639 ;  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  recognized  as  emperor 
by,  643;  declares  war  against  Rus- 
sia, 644 ;  unprepared  state  of,  for 
war,  644 ;  despatches  troops  to  Malta, 
644;  national  subscription  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  the  Crimea, 
647 ;  restoration  of  peace,  648 ;  po- 
pular dissatisfaction  concerning  the 
state  of  the  army,  648 ;  loss  sustained 
by,  and  universal  mourning  at,  the 
Prince  Consort's  death,  652 ;  urged 
by  Napoleon  to  acknowledge  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  653 ; 
declares  herself  neutral  in  the  Ame- 
rican war,  653 ;  demands  the  libera- 
tion of  Confederate  delegates,  653 ; 
sends  troops  to  Canada,  653 ;  failui*e 
of  the  supply  of  cotton,  654 ;  demand 
of  America,  concerning  the  Alabama, 
655 ;  takes  part  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Schleswig  and  Holstein  question, 
656;  declines  assistance  to  Denmark 
in  the  war  with  Germany,  656 ;  loss 
to  the  government  of,  in  lord  Pal- 
merston's  death,  657;  Fenian  dis- 
turbances, 657t  658 ;  agitation  of  Lon- 
don roughs  against  the  govemmrait ; 


monster  meetings,  658,  659;  claims 
redress  of  Abyssinia  for  the  imprison- 
ment of  consul  and  subjects,  661 ; 
sends  an  army  to  Abyssinia,  662 ; 
endeavours  to  avert  war  between 
France  and  Prussia,  665 ;  remon- 
strates with  Russia  concerning  the 
violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
Black  Sea,  667 ;  increase  of  freedom 
in  public  opinion  on  Church  matters, 
668;  effort  of  the  pope  to  extend  his 
influence  in,  668 ;  education  improved 
and  extended,  669,  670 ;  progress  in 
science  and  art,  670 ;  modem  inven- 
tions, 670;  naval  and  military  ad- 
ministration, 678. 

Eric,  king  of  Norway,  123. 

Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  261. 

Erigena,  Johannes,  33. 

Erkenwin,  Saxon  chief,  17. 

Essex,  kingdom  of,  17. 

Essex,  Thomas  Cromwell,  e.  of,  212 — 
219. 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  e.  of,  287—292. 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, parliamentary  gen.,  345 — 356. 

Essex,  Frances  (Howard),  countess  of, 
wife  of  the  preceding,  309.  . 

Estaing,  count  d',  508. 

Ethelbald,  his  reign,  27. 

Ethelbert,  king  of  England,  his  reign,  27. 

Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  22. 

Ethelgiva,  queen  of  Edwy,  39. 

Ethelred  I.,  reign  of,  27. 

Ethelred  II.,  reign  of,  41 — 44. 

Ethel  wulf,  his  reign,  27. 

Eugene,  prince  of  Savoy,  430,  439. 

Eurydice,  H.M.S.,  loss  of,  693. 

Europe,  political  system  of,  founded, 
179;  Napoleon  III.  recognized  as 
emperor  by,  643. 

Eustace,  earl  of  Boulogne,  son  of  Ste- 
phen, 79. 

Evesham,  battle  of,  116. 

Exports,  tax  imposed  on,  by  Edw.  I., 
127. 

Eylau,  battle  of,  579. 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  parliamentary 
commander-in-chief,  354 — 370. 

Falkirk,  battles  of,  129,  469. 

Falkland,  Lucius  Cary,  viscount,  352. 

Faversham,  earl  of,  407. 

Fawkes,  Guy,  engaged  in  the  gunpow- 
der plot,  301—306. 

Federal  government,  animosity  of,  to 
England,  653 ;  capture  of  Confeder- 
ate delegates  by,  653 ;  admiralty,  ap- 
proval of  the  capture  expressed  by, 
653 ;  pursuit  ana  destruction  of  the 
Alabama  by,  654. 

Fellowships,  thrown  open  to  general 
competition,  669. 
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Felton,  John,  331. 

Fenians,  Brotherhood  established,  657 ; 
outrages  committed  by,  in  England 
and  Ireland,  657,  658-;  suppressed  by 
the  government,  658. 

Fenwick,  sir  John,  424. 

Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain,  197,  202. 

Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  584,  596, 600. 

Feudal  system,  66. 

Feuillant  party  in  France,  538. 

Field  of  the  cloth  of  gold,  204—206. 

Finch,  sir  John,  Speaker  of  the  Com- 
mons, 333. 

Fire  of  London,  the  great,  390. 

Fisher,  John,  bishop  of  Kochester,  214. 

Fitzurse,  Reginald,  87. 

Fitzwalter,  Robert,  chosen  chief  of  the 
barons  against  John,  106. 

Flodden,  battle  of,  203. 

Florence,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  established  at,  651. 

Folkmot,  the  Saxon,  61. 

Fontenoy,  the  battle  of,  464. 

Fox,  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  James,  533,  578. 

Fox,  George,  founder  of  Quakerism,  383. 

France,  threatened  hostilities  with  Eng- 
land, 638;  revolution,  exile  of  the 
king  and  proclamation  of  a  republic, 
638 ;  efitablishment  of  the  empire  in, 
643 ;  alliance  of,  with  England,  645 ; 
takes  part  with  Italy  against  Austria, 
651 ;  reformation  of  its  military  sys- 
tem, 664 ;  schemes  for  the  acquisition 
of  territory,  664 ;  demands  the  with- 
drawal of  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem 
from  the  Spanish  throne,  665 ;  de- 
clares war  against  Prussia,  665; 
want  of  organization  in  and  corrup- 
tton  of  the  army,  665;  disowns  the 
emperor,  and  establishes  a  republic, 
665;  gigantic  efforts  to  resist  the 
Germans,  666 ;  terms  of  peace  pro- 
posed by  Germany,  666;  overthrow 
of  military  power  of,  666 ;  civil  war 
in ;  efforts  to  establish  a  Red  Re- 
public, 667 ;  M.  Thiers,  first  President 
of  the  Republic,  succeeded  by  Mar- 
shal Mac-Mahon,  675 ;  vain  attempt 
to  restore  the  Orleaniste,  675 ;  trial  of 
Marshal  Bazaine,  675. 

Franchise,  the,  changes  in  the  distri- 
bution of,  effected  by  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  621 ;  lowered,  657 ;  ex- 
tended, by  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  659. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  204,  218,  220. 

Francis  II.  of  France,  255,  259. 

Francis  II.,  emp.  of  Germany,  540, 596. 

Franklin,  Dr.  Benjamin,  508. 

Frederic  II.,  the  emperor,  110. 

Frederic  V.,  elector  palatine,  313—325. 
Frederic  II.  of  Prussia,  460,  4^. 
Frederick,  son  of  George  U.,  43^. 


French  language  ceases  to  be  used  in 
English  courts  of  law,  151. 

Friedland,  battle  of,  579. 

Gage,  general,  503. 

Gallipoli,  arrival  of  English  and  French 
troops  at,  645. 

Gambetta,  his  escape  from  Paris,  by 
balloon,  666. 

Gardiner,  Stephen,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, 219—250. 

Garnet,  Henry,  the  Jesuit,  302,  306. 

Garrison,  French,  in  Rome,  651,  664; 
withdrawn,  667. 

Garter,  order  of  the,  instituted,  147. 

Gas,  introduction  of,  in  England,  630. 

Gascoigne,  sir  William,  161.  ' 

Gaunt,  Jonn  of.  See  Lancaster,  duke  of. 

Gavelkind,  custom  of,  in  Ireland,  312. 

Gaveston,  Piers,  favourite  of  Edw.  II., 
134. 

Geneva  Arbitration,  680. 

Geofirey  of  Anjou,  74,  81. 

Geoffrey,  son  of  Henry  II.,  92,  94, 

George,  prince  of  Denmark,  husband  of 
Queen  Anne,  405,  413. 

George,  the  chevalier  de  St.  See  FrC' 
tender. 

George,  elector  of  Hanover,  440. 

George  I.,  reign  of,  443 — 454. 

George,  son  of  George  I.,  456. 

George  II.,  reign  of,  456—491. 

George  III.,  reign  of,  492—601. 

George,  son  of  George  III.,  535,  590, 
600.    George  IV.,  reign  of,  602^-616. 

Gerard,  John,  the  Jesuit,  301. 

Germany,  influence  of  the  French  re- 

.  volution  of  1830  upon,  620;  invades 
Denmark ;  takes  possession  of  Schles- 
wig  and  Holstein,  and  holds  them, 
jointly  with  Austria,  in  the  name 
of  the  German  Bund,  656 ;  plans  for 
consolidating  the  strength  of,  656; 
exclusion  of  Austria  from  interference 
in  the  affairs  of,  664;  union  of 
Northern  and  Southern  States  under 
the  emperor  of,  686. 

Ghent,  treaty  of,  596. 

Gibraltar,  431,  451,  510,  518. 

Gildas,  the  historian,  15. 

Gildes,  the  Saxon,  62. 

Ginckel,  general,  his  victories,  422. 

Girondist  clubs  in  France,  530. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, 657 ;  brings  forward  resolu- 
tions on  the  condition  of  Ireland; 
pronounces  the  sentence  of  the  Irish 
Church,  660;  accepts  office  as  pre- 
mier, 660;  introduces  a  bill  foi  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
661 ;  regulates  the  tenure  of  land  in 
Ireland^  661 ;  dissolves  Parliament  in 


icn  of,  422. 

F«u,  Welnh  obieftoln,  160. 
n  of,  3A1,  352. 
bert,  earl  of,  nahiral  kid 
78,  78,  79. 
Jbert  de  Ckce,  earl  of, 

lomu  Plantaeeiiet.  duko 
of  Edw.  lit,  161,  164, 

unphre;  FUnlageaet,  d. 

f  Hon.  v.,  16S,  les,  17*. 

eoDora,  duoheu  of,  wife 

ling,  174. 

cbaid  Fluitsaenet,  dake 

f  Edwui  IV.,  184,  187. 

III. 

iliJBiD,  duke  of,  son  of 

.425. 

oimt,  611,  612. 

dmuadbur]'.  401. 

luey,  viscount,  423,  428, 

44.  46.  47. 

il,  342,  344,  34G,  3£7. 

iTcher,  100. 

rhiimae,  one  of  the  ke«p- 

rd  II.,  138. 


n  Turkey  and,  611. 
wT'OrenviUe,  lord. 


chaid,  1 88. 

See  Sufoli,  duit  of. 
me.  240,  242.  24S. 
a,  lard  (uf  Wilton),  298. 
iee  Mofcick,  ciiBBunt. 
tmnd  du,  150. 
is,  duke  of.  261,259. 
',  duke  of,  286 
n  needle,  improvements  li 


the  British  kms,  IB. 

ipuB,  writ  of,  aSo. 

□9  jLOt,  402. 

oquelinB,  oonnteaa  of,  1S9 
,  (n  the  rdgtk  ot  Msry,  iJii 
battle  of,  141.  ^' 
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Sunilton,  JsmHi,  e«r1  ot  Ama,  resent 

of  Sootluid,  236,  206. 

:«millon,  James,  duke  of,  366. 
..impden,  Jo  bo,  33A,  336,  350. 
Iluiover,  hauM  of,    iwllleinent  of  the 

crown  on,  4'2fi ;  Bcnawion  of,  442. 
Hanover,  incorpurHtion  of,  with  Pnis- 
1,  664  ;  royal  family  expelled  bom. 


TlHrdicanute,  n 


1  ot,  46. 


peaceful  ^vemmeut,  641  ;   njsed  to 

the  peeraffe,  642. 
llarley.  Hubert,  earl  of  Oitotd,  433,  444. 
Harold  I.,  rei^  of,  46. 
Ilanjld  II..  Mm  of  Qudwin,  bis  relgD,  48. 
LlB^ri^  lord.  gavenioT  of  Msdnu,  049. 
llaslingg,  William,  lord,  188. 
Haslinipi,  Wam.n,  governor  ot  British 

India,  63.;. 

sKiiam  battlo  of,  60. 
Havre  de  Gnteo,  260,  262. 
Ilawke,  admiral,  bin  victory.  488. 
lluwkinH,  sir  Jubn,  the  naviKator,  287. 
Head,  sirFrancJB  B  „  hii.  sappression  of 

the  British  North  American  rebellion, 

624. 

leath,  Nicholas,  b.  of  Worcester,  236. 
Hedeley  Moor,  bailie  uf,  181. 
■'-"       "-•      :p«lilion  lo  tha,  560. 


ChArlcs  1.).  3a.  346. 
Henrio^  Ibe  Frenub  Jacobin,  547, 
Henry  I.,  rciim  of,  71—75, 
lIf.irvn.,hi.rBifrn,  80--9&. 
liinry  111,.  liiKroign,  110-119. 
llnin    IV.,    reiun  of.    158—162.     See 

Hiiiry,  ■>..,.!  „f  Henry  IV.,  160, 161. 
liiiirv  v.,  r.■l^^l  of.  163-167. 
liwjrvVL,  bisroign.  168—179. 
Il™ry  VIL,  reiKQ  of.  Ifll— 199. 
Henry,  son  of  Ilenrj  VII.,  198. 
Henry  VIII.,  reiftn  ef,  201-223. 
Hecr;,  bod  of  Jamas  I..  300. 
Haary  II.  ot  France,  251,  267. 
Henry  III.  of  France,  286. 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  287. 
Henry  V.,  the  emperor.  74. 
Henry  VI.,  the  emperor,  99. 
Heptarchy,  formation  of  the  Baion,  17. 
Herefoid,  Humphrey  Bobun,  e.  of,  127. 
Hereford,  duke  ef.     See  Bolingbroki. 
Hertford.  Edward  Seymour,  earl  of,  317. 

222.    See  Somirut,  duke  of. 
gor^egovina,  rebellion  in,  638. 
Uaihsjn,  battle  of,  ISl. 
S^hwmmission  court,  277,  334,  343. 
*!.Sireedown,  battle  of.  27. 

1 5S«^  ^*^ '"**'•'*■  "^°*^''**^ 
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Holland,  Henry  Ricli,  earl  df ,  366. 

Holland  united  to  Belgium,  592 ;  dis- 
united, 620. 

Holstein,  throne  of,  claimed  by  duke  of 
Auguatenbui^ ;  succession  to,  abjured 
by  him ;  duchy  of,  wrested  from 
Denmark  by  Germany ;  held  by 
garrisons  of  Prussia  and  Austria, 
656. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  dispute  conoeming  the 
key  of  the,  644. 

Honorius,  the  emperor,  14. 

Hooper,  John,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  248. 

Hopton,  sir  Ralph,  350. 

Horsa,  the  Saxon  chief,  15,  16. 

Hotham,  sir  John,  345. 

Howe,  general  sir  W.,  504 — 508. 

Howe,  Richard,  adm.  (earl),  5l6,  549. 

Howick,  Charles  Grey,  vise.,  578,  580. 

Huguenots,  in  France,  259,  275,  328. 

Huntingdon,  David,  Scottish  earl  of, 
123. 

Huntingdon,  John  Holland,  earl  of,  159. 

Huntley,  George  Gordon,  earl  of,  256. 

Huskisson,  Right  Hon.  William,  613. 

Hutchinson,  general,  566. 

Hyde  Park,  Great  Exhibition  in,  639 ; 
invasion  of,  by  London  roughs,  659. 

Hyder  Ali,  567. 

Ida,  a  leader  of  the  Angles,  17. 

Indemnity,  required  by  Germany  from 
Franco,  666. 

India,  trade  with  England,  opened,  622 ; 
threatened  hostilities  in,  633 ;  invasion 
of  Af  j^hanistan,  634  ;  burning  of  Ca- 
bul,  636  ;  disturbances  in  ;  Scinde  an- 
nexed to  British,  640 ;  breaking  out 
of  the  Sikh  war,  642 ;  peace  of  La- 
hore, 642  ;  annexation  of  the  Punjab 
to  the  Indus,  643 ;  revolt  in,  648 ; 
disorganization  of  the  native  army  of, 
649 ;  absence  of  English  troops  in, 
649 ;  government  of,  transferred  from 
East  India  Company  to  Secretary  of 
State  for,  650;  cotton  cultivated  in, 
655. 

Infallibility  of  the  pope  declared,  667. 

Inkerman,  battle  of,  646. 

Innocent  III.,  pope,  103 — 105, 

Innocent  IV.,  pope,  112. 

Inquisition,  the,  264. 

Interdict,  England  laid  under  an,  104. 

Ireland,  disputes  in  the  Cabinet  con- 
cerning the  Church  of,  622  ;  national 
education  established  in,  623 ;  dis- 
organization of,  and  disturbances  in, 
623 ;  Fenian  brotherhood  established 
in,  657  ;  arms  seized  by  Fenians,  and 
g'atherings  of  malcontents  held,  658 ; 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended,  aud 
martial  law  proclaimed,  S5%-,  «.up- 
pression  of  Fenianism,  65^*,  t^e  cqu- 


dition  of,  discussed  in  parliament, 
660 ;  plans  for  redressing  the  wroi^ 
of,  660 ;  bill  for  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  of,  carried,  661 ;  bill 
for  regulating  the  tenure  of  land  in. 
661 ;  recognition  of  tiie  existence  of 
three  Churches  in,  669;  the  Roman 
Catholics  desire  Roman  Catholic  edu- 
cation, 670;  the  influence  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  in,  670. 

Ireton,  Henry,  parliamentary  general, 
862,371,385. 

Isabella,  queen  of  Edw.  II.,  134,  137, 
140. 

Italv,  kingdom  of,  created,  651 ;  capital 
of,  established  at  Florence,  651 ;  good 
understanding  between  Prussia  and, 
663 ;  defeat  of,  in  Venetia,  663 ;  con- 
solidation of,  664. 

Jacobins  in  France,  538,  542,  647. 

Jacqueline  of  Hainault,  169. 

Jacqueline  of  Luxemburg,  172. 

Jamaica,  376,  536. 

James  I.,  reign  of,  296 — 319. 

James  II.,  reign  of,  406 — 416. 

James  IV.  of  Scotland,  196,  198,  203. 

James  V.  of  Scotland,  220. 

James  VI.  of  Scotland,  266,  268,  283, 
293.    See  Jmnes  I. 

Java,  capture  of,  591. 

Jefferies,  judge,  408. 

Jena,  battle  of,  579. 

Jervis,  sir  John,  earl  St.  Vincent,  555. 

Jesuits,  order  of,  495. 

Jews,  massacre  of,  96. 

Joan  of  Arc.    See  Are,,  Joan  of. 

Joan  of  Kent  executed  for  heresy,  239. 

John,  prince,  son  of  Henry  II.,  92,  94. 

John,  reign  of,  101^108. 

John  III.  of  Bretagne,  142. 

John  II.  of  France,  149. 

John  VI.  of  Portugal,  608. 

John  of  Austria,  276. 

Joseph  I.  of  Portugal,  494. 

Joseph  (Buonaparte),  king  of  Naples, 
578 ;  of  Spain,  584. 

Josephine,  the  empress,  590. 

Judith,  step-mother  of  Alfred,  29. 

Julius  II.,  pope,  202. 

Junot,  French  general,  684,  685. 

Juries,  origin  of,  61. 

Juxon,  William,  b.  of  London,  341, 365. 

Keith,  lord,  admiral,  565. 

Kempenfeldt,  admiral,  517. 

Ken,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
See  Bishops,,  the  seven, 

Kent,  Saxon  kingdom  of,  16. 

Kent,  Edmund  Piantagenet,  earl  of, 
son  of  Edward  I.,  139. 

"^ei^V  '^\votft»ft  Holland,  earl  of,  169. 
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pel,  admiral,  508. 

,  the  tanner,  his  rebellion,  238. 

frsLrdeHj  Arthur  Wolfe,  lord,  671. 

g  of  Prussia,  consents  to  withdrawal 

:  Leopold  of  HohenzoUem  from  the 

panish  throne;  declines  all  further 

amands    of    France,  665;    becomes 

uperor  of  Germany,  666. 

ke,  colonel,  407. 

ox,  John,    Scottish  reformer,  236, 

67. 

BEDOYERE,  coloncl,  597. 
Fayette,  marquess  de,  524,  529,  543. 
Hoguo,  battle  of,  416. 
hore,  peace  of,  642 ;  rupture  of,  642. 
ke,  John,  bishop  of  Chichester.     See 
Bishops^  the  seven. 
kmbert,  John,  the  parliamentary  gen- 
eral, 379—382. 

incashire,  distress  of  weavers  in,  654. 
incaster,  Thomas  Plantagenet,  earl  of, 
nephew  of  Edward  I.,  137. 
incaster,  John  Plantagenet  (of  Gaunt), 
duke  of,  161,  162,  165. 
incaster,  Henry  Plantagenet,  duke  of, 
son  of  the  above.    See  Bolingbroke. 
ancaster,  the  house  of,  169,  176 — 192. 
and,  tenure  of,  in  Ireland  regulated, 
661. 

landen,  battle  of,  421. 
lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  75. 
langton,  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 104,  105. 
jansdown,  battle  of,  360. 
^tiraer,  Hugh,  b.  of  Worcester,  212, 

249.. 
liaud,  William,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 331,  339,  366. 
League,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
637;  for  the  establishment  of  a  Re- 
public in  Ireland,  667. 
Legion  of  Honour  established,  570. 
Legislative  assembly  of  France,  538. 
Leicester,  e.  of.  See  Montford^  Siinon  de. 
Leicester,  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  (son  of 
Dudley, 'Duke  of  Northumberland), 
262,  278,  287. 
Leighton,  Dr.  Alexander,  334,  338. 
Leipsic,  battle  of,  593, 
Leith,  treaty  of,  258. 
Lennox,  Matthew  Stuart,  e.  of,  263, 267. 
Leo  X.,  pope,  203,  205. 
I^opold,  duke  of  Austria,  99. 
Leopold  of  HohenzoUem,  candidate  for 

the  Spanish  throne,  withdraws,  666. 
Leopold  of    Saxo  Coburg,   600 ;  acces- 
sion of,  620. 
Lesley,  John,  bishop  of  Ross,  269. 
Leslie,  David  (Lord  Newark),  Scottish 

general,  336,  370. 
Lewes,  battle  of,  114. 
Lexington,  battle  of,  503. 


Ligny,  battle  of,  597. 

Lincoln,  battle  of,  78. 

Lincoln,  John  de  la  Pole,  earl  of,  ne- 
phew of  Edward  IV.,  193. 

Liturgy  framed,  235  ;  revised,  261. 

Liverpool,  Robert  Banks  Jenkinson, 
earl  of,  691,  609. 

Llewelyn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  122. 

Lloyd,  William,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
See  Bishops^  the  seven. 

Loans  exacted  by  Charles  I.,  328. 

LoUards,  persecutions  of  the,  169,  230 ; 
statutes  against  them  repealed,  235. 

London,  Roman  colony  of,  8. 

London,  disarmed  by  William  I.,  65 ; 
deprived  of  charter  by  Charles  II., 
404 ;  Fenian  outrages  in,  658  ;  mon- 
ster meetings  of  roughs,  disturbances 
in  Hyde  Park,  668,  659 ;  conference 
concerning  the  neutrality  of  the  Black 
Sea,  at,  688. 

Londonderry,  siege  of,  418. 

Londonderry,  Robert  Stewart,  marqTiis 
of,  580,  689,  691,  605. 

Longchamp,  William,  bishop  of  Ely,  98. 

Lords,  House  of,  abolished  during  the 
rebellion,  368 ;  Cromwell's,  376. 

Lorraine,  ceded  by  France  to  Germany, 
666. 

Lovell,  Francis,  viscount,  192. 

Louis  VI.  of  France,  73. 

Louis  VII.  of  France,  81,  92. 

Louis  of  France  (afterwards  Louis 
VIII.),  102,  108,  110. 

Louis  IX.  of  France,  114, 

Louis  XI.  of  France,  185. 

Louis  XII.  of  France,  202,  203. 

Louis  XIII.  of  France,  318,  325. 

Louis  XIV.  of  France,  387,  393,  412, 
421,  426.  428,  433,  445. 

Louis  XV.  of  France,  463,  471,  492, 
620,  622. 

Louis  XVI.  of  France,  524,  526,  629, 
630,  639,  541,  643. 

Louis  XVII.  of  France  (dauphin),  546. 

Louis  XVIII.  of  France,  693,  697, 
699,  619,  638. 

Louis  (Buonaparte),  k.  of  Holland,  678. 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  parliamentary  gen- 
eral, 371. 

Ludlow,  battle  of,  177. 

Luneville,  peace  of,  566. 

Lusignan,  Guy  de,  98. 

Luther,  Martin,  the  reformer,  207. 

Lutzen,  battle  of,  692. 

Luxemburg,  intrigue  for  the  purchase 
of,  by  France,  664. 

Luxemburg,  Anno  of,  queen  of  Richard 
II.,  169. 

Luxemburg,  Jacqueline  of,  172. 

Lyons,  failure  of  efforts  to  establish  a 
Red  Republic  at^  66T. 
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Macbeth,  king  of  Scotland,  48. 

MacMahon,  marshal,  retires  upon  Cha- 
lons, 665  ;  nresident  of  French  Re- 
public, 675. 

M'Murrougrh,  Dermot,  k.  of  Leinster,  90. 

Macclesfield,  Thomas  Parker,  earl  of, 
lord  chancellor,  454. 

Madras,  English  settlement  of,  481, 501. 

Madrid  entered  by  the  British  under 
Wellington,  591. 

Magdala,  entrenchment  of  King  Theo- 
dore in ;  taken  by  the  English,  662. 

Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  409,  412. 

Magenta,  battle  of,  651. 

Magna  Charta,  107. 

Mahrattad,  war  with  the,  585. 

Maida,  battle  of,  577. 

Maitland,  Will.,  Scottish  statesman, 
269. 

Malakoflf,  the,  captured  by  the  French, 
647. 

Malcolm  III.  of  Scotland,  71. 

Malesherbes,  defender  of  Louis  XYI., 
543. 

Malmesbury,  James  Harris,  lord,  554. 

Malplaquet,  battle  of,  436. 

Malt-tax  imposed,  440. 

Malta,  island  of,  558,  566,  570. 

Manchester,  Edward  Montagu,  earl  of, 
parliamentary  general,  344,  355,  356. 

Manchester,  police-constable  killed  by 
Fenians,  at,  657,  658. 

Manilla  captured,  495. 

Mantua,  siege  of,  552. 

Manwaring,  Dr.  Roger,  330. 

Mar,  John  Erskine,  earl  of,  445. 

Marat,  the  French  Jacobin,  546. 

Marengo,  battle  of,  566, 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  VI., 
174,  177,  181,  184. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII., 
198. 

Margaret  of  Scotland,  123. 

Margaret  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis 
VII.,  82. 

Margaret  of  France,  queen  of  Edward 
I.,  131. 

Margaret  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  195. 

Maria  Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary,  460. 

Maria  Louisa,  archduchess  of  Austria, 
590. 

Maria,  Donna,  queen  of  Portugal,  608. 

Mrtrkham,  Sir  Gritfin,  298. 

Mjirlborougli.  John  Churchill,  earl  and 
duko  of,  413,  428—430,  435,  439,  444. 

Marmout,  French  marshal,  591. 

Marseilles,  failure  of  efforts  to  establish 
a  Red  Republic  at,  667. 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  355. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  203, 
240. 


Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  208, 

211,  220,  233,  239. 
Mary,  queen,  her  reign,  243—253. 
Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  her  life  and 

reign,  220—268;  her  captivity  and 

death,  269—283. 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  queen-regent  of  Scot- 
laud,  mother  of  the  above,  256,  257. 
Mary    (d'Este),   princess    of    Modena, 

second  wife  of  James  II.,  396. 
Maty,  daughter  of  Jas.  II.,  397,  414, 

423. 
Mass,  final  abolition  in  England,  254. 
Massachusetts,  charter  of,  revoked,  502. 
Matilda  of  Flanders,  wife  of  Will.  I.,  64. 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.  of 

Scotland,  wife  of  Henry  I.,  71. 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  wife  of 

the  emperor  Henry  V.,  74,  78,  79. 
Maurice,  nephew  of  Charles  I.,  350. 
Maximilian  I.,  the  emperor,  194. 
Medina  Sidonia,  duke  of,  285. 
Meer  Jaffier,  soubahdar  of  Bengal,  483. 
Meer  Causim,  soubahdar  of  Bengal,  501. 
MegsBra,  wreck  of,  678. 
Melas,  Austrian  general,  566. 
Melbourne,  lord,  succeeds  earl  Grey  in 

ofiice,  623 ;  his  difficulti^  623. 
Melville,  Henry  Dundas,  viscount,  673. 
Merton,  battle  of,  28. 
Metz,  the  retreat  of  marshal  Bazaine 

to,  665 ;  capitulation  of,  665. 
Midhat  Pacha,  fall  of,  690. 
Miguel,  Don,  of  Portugal,  608. 
Milan  Decree  issued  by  Napoleon,  681. 
Minden,  battle  of,  488. 
Minorca,  island  of,  436,  477—519. 
Mirabeau,   Honore   GabrieL  comte  de, 

530. 
Mitchell,  James,  399,  400. 
Mogul,  Great,  descendant  of,  proclaiiM 

himself  emperor,  649. 
Moltke,  general,  military  genius  of,  663. 
Monasteries,  origin  and  early  conditfon 

of,  36  ;  their  suppression,  212. 
Monk,  George,  duke  of  Albemarle,  his 

origin  and  rise,  380;  effects  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  II.,  382 ;  defeats 

the  Dutch  under  de  Ruyter,  389. 
Monks,  rise  of  the  Benedictine,  36. 
Monmouth,  James  Fitz-Roy,  duke  of, 

natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  401,  407« 

440. 
Montagu,  Dr.  Richard,  323. 
Montcalm,  Louis  Joseph  de  St.  Veran, 

marquess  de,  485,  487. 
Monteagle,  William  Parker,  lord,  303. 
Montenegix)join8  Servia  against  Turkey, 

686. 
Mont  Video  taken,  579. 
Montfort,  Simon  de,  earl  of  Leioester, 

brother-in-law  of  Hen.  III.,  113—116. 
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itrose,  James  Graham,  marquis  of, 
>6,  369. 

>re,  general  sir  John,  586. 
re,  sir  Thomas,  208,  214. 
rean,  general,  572. 

rtimer,  Roger,  1.  Wigmore,  137,  140. 
rtimer's  Cross,  battle  of,  178. 
rtmain,  statute  of,  132,  157. 
•rton,  James  Douglas,  e.  of,  256,  275. 
irat,  Joachim,  grand  duke  of  Berg, 
582. 

irray,  James  Stuart,  earl  of,  natural 
son  of  James  V.,  263—273. 
atiny,  Indian,  breaking  out  of  the, 
649;  unprepared  state  of  European 
troops  to  encounter,  649;  atrocities 
committed;  capitulation  of  Cawn- 
pore;  violation  of  its  conditions; 
massacre  of  Europeans,  649  ;  taking 
of  Delhi,  650 ;  its  suppression,  650. 
IAN  A  Sahib  heads  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
649. 

Tantz,  revocation  of  the  edict  of,  408. 
[aples,  revolution  in,  604. 
ifapier,  gen.  sir  Kobert,  commands  the 
£ngUsh  army  in  Abyssinia,  662;  is 
raised  to  the  peerage,  662. 

j^apoleon,  emperor  of  the  French,  his 
reign,  573—697.    See  Buonaparte. 

S^apoleon  III.,  ex  -  Emperor  of  the 
French,  death  of,  at  Chiselhurst,  682. 

Naseby,  battle  of,  357. 

National  debt,  its  antiquity,  186. 

National  (or  Constituent)  Assembly  in 
France,  526—531. 

National  Convention  of  France,  542. 

National  Guards,  allowed  to  retain  their 
anfis  at  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
666 ;  rebel  against  Constituent  As- 
sembly, 667. 

Navarino,  battle  of,  612. 

Navy,  foundation  of  the  British,  30 ;  its 
revival  by  Henry  VII.,  199 ;  educa- 
tion in  the,  632;  local,  in  India 
abolished,  650. 

Necker,  James,  French  minister,  525, 
526. 

Nelson,  Horatio,  vise,  559,  567,  576. 

Netherlands,  kingdom  of  the,  596. 

Neville's  Cross,  battle  of,  146. 

New  Orleans,  attack  on,  596. 

Newbury,  battle  of,  352. 

Newcastle,  William  Cavendish,  earl  and 
marquis  of,  349,  351,  355. 

Newcastle,  Thomas  P.  Holies,  duke  of, 
494. 

Ney,  marshal,  597. 

Niagara,  fort.  North  America,  475,  484. 

Nile,  battle  of  the,  559. 

Nimeguen,  peace  of,  397. 

Nightingale,  Miss  Florence,  leaves  Eng- 
land  for  the  Crimea,  648. 


Nonconformists,  proclamations  in  their 

favour,  388,  409. 
Nore,  mutiny  at  the,  557. 
Norfolk,  Rogel-  Bigod,  earl  of,  1.27. 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray,  d.  of,  155. 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  (earl 

of  Surrey),  205,  218,  222,  243. 
Norfolk,    Tnomas    Howard,  duke   of, 

grandson  of  the  above,  269,  272,  275, 
Norman  language  and  tribunals,  61. 
Normandy,  duchy  of,  68,  69,  72,  103. 
Norris,  sir  John,  278,  290. 
North,  Frederick,  lord,  498,  533. 
North  Pole,  expedition  to,  by  Captain 

Nares  in  the  Alert  and  J)iscoverVf 

683. 
Northallerton,  battle  of,  78. 
Northampton,  battles  of,  176,  177. 
Northimiberland,  Henry  Percy,  earl  of, 

156,  160. 
Northumterland,  Henry  Percy,  earl  of, 

grandson  of  the  above,  176. 
Northumberland,  John  Dudley  (earl  of 

Warwick),  d.  of,  237—239,  242—244. 
Northumberland,   Thomas  Percy,  earl 

of,  272. 
Nottingham  Castle,  the  burning  of,  621. 
Nottingham,    Thomas   Mowbray,  earl 

of,  160. 
Nottingham,  Charles  Howard,  earl  of 

(Howard  of  Effingham),  292. 
Nottingham,    Catherine,    countess    of, 

wife  of  the  above,  292. 
Gates,  Titus,  forger  of  the  popish  plot, 

400,  408. 
G'Connell,  Mr.  Daniel,  a  Catholic  bar- 
rister, 607,  612,  613,  615 ;  agitations 

excited  by,  in  Ireland,  623;  arrest 

of,  637. 
Gdo,  Saxon  archb.  of  Canterbury,  36. 
Gdo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  65,  69. 
(Ecumenical  Council  at  Rome,  667* 
Gldcastle.    See  Cobham^  lord. 
G'Neale,  Shan,  the  Great,  289. 
O'Neale,  Hugh,  nephew  of  Shan,  290. 
Orange,  WilUam,  prince  of,  married  to 

Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  342. 
Orange,  William,  prince  of,  son  of  the 

preceding,  397,  407,  411,  412—414. 

See  William  III. 
Ordeal,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  61,  67. 
Ordinance,  Board  of,  abolished,  648. 
Oxford,  earl  of .  See  JFalpolefSirJRobert, 
Orkney,  James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Both- 
well,  and  duke  of,  266,  267. 
Orleans,  Louis,  duke  of,  161,  165. 
Orleans,  Charles,  duke  of,  174. 
Orleans,  Philip,  duke  of,  445. 
Orleans,  Louis-Philippe,  Joseph  (Egal- 

ite),  duke  of,  546. 
Orleans,  Louis-Philippe^  duke  of^kin^ 
I     oi  Vii"a"Ex«sis^  Witt,  ^l^*^  ^Siww'^^^' 
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Orleans,  Maid  of.     See  Arc^  Joan  of, 

Ormond,  James  Butler,  duke  of,  369, 
394. 

Ormond,  James  Butler,  duke  of,  son  of 
the  above.  439,  450. 

Orthes.  battle  of,  593. 

Ostorius  Scapula,  his  conquests,  7. 

Otho  I.,  tiie  Great,  the  emperor,  35. 

Oudenarde,  battle  of,  435. 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  309. 

Palace,  summer,  of  the  emperor  of 
China  burnt,  651. 

Palmerston,  lord,  death  of,  657;  his 
character  as  a  statesman;  his  con- 
servative tendencies,  657. 

Paris,  entry  of  Henry  V.  into,  167 ;  its 
recapture  by  the  French,  172;  en- 
ter^ by  the  allies,  599;  revolution 
of  1830, 619  ;  revolution  of  1848,  638 ; 
republic  proclaimed,  and  the  emperor 
disowned,  665 ;  besieged  by  Germans, 
general  Trochu  entrusted  with  its 
defence,  665 ;  is  blockaded  and  suffers 
famine,  666 ;  capitulates  to  Germans, 
666;  atrocities  committed  by  insur- 
gents at,  667. 

Parker,  admiral  sir  Hyde,  517. 

Parker,  admiral  sir  Hyde,  son  of  the 
above,  567. 

Parker,  the  mutineer,  657. 

Parliament,  dissolution  of,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  William  IV.,  619 ;  passing 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Belief  Bill, 
S20;  the  duke  of  Wellington  suc- 
ceeded by  earl  Grey  as  premier,  621 ; 
dissolution  of,  on  tiie  reading  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  621 ;  passing  of  the 
Bill ;  dissolution  of ;  change  in  the 
government ;  return  of  earl  Grey  to 
office;  measures  of  first  reformed, 
622;  earl  Grey  succeeded  by  lord 
Melbourne,  623;  lord  Melbourne 
succeeded  by  sir  Robert  Peel,  636; 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  637,  638; 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
army  projected,  648;  dissatisfaction 
at  the  administration  of  afi&drs  in 
India ;  changes  in  the  government  of, 
650 ;  earl  Russell  succeeds  lord  Pal- 
merston as  premier,  657;  Reform 
Bill  introduced  by  earl  Russell,  657  ; 
lord  Derby  becomes  prime  minister, 
657;  majority  of  Conservatives  in, 
659;  Reform  Bill  introduced,  659; 
Mr.  Disraeli  succeeds  lord  Derby, 
660 ;  debates  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 
660 ;  the  sentence  of  the  Irish  Church 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  660; 
OiABoIution  of,  660;  Mr.  Gladstone 


nure  in  Ireland,  661 ;  act  passed,  de- 
claring illegal,  ecclesiastical  titles 
conferred  by  the  pope,  669 ;  dissolu- 
tion of,  685;  Mr.  Disraeli  succeedB 
Mr.  Gladstone,  685;  domestic  mea- 
sures passed,  685;  improvement  in 
education  secured,  686. 

Parliaments,  115, '338,  447. 

Parliament,  the  Long,  338--382. 

Parr,  Catherine.     See  Catherine, 

Parris,  Von,  executed  for  heresy,  239. 

Patent,  creation  of  peers  by,  158. 

Paul  IV.,  pope,  254. 

Paul  I.  of  Russia,  567. 

Pa  via,  batde  of,  205. 

Payan,  the  French  Jacobin,  547. 

Pedro  I.,  emperor  of  BrazU,  608. 

Peel,  sir  Robert,  609,  613,  614,  621; 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  63(5;  his 
wise  government  and  liberal  policy, 
636,  637 ;  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
by,  637  ;  his  resignation  of  office  and 
death,  638. 

Pelham,  Henry,  minister  of  Geo.  II., 
473. 

Pembroke,  Richard  de  Clare,  earl  o^ 
sumamed  Strongbow^  90,  91. 

Pembroke,  William  Marshal,  earl  oiL 
106  ;  protector  during  the  minority  of 
Henrv  III.,  110. 

Pembroke,  Richard  Marshal,  earl  of, 
grandson  of  the  above.  111. 

Pembroke,  Jasper  Tudor,  earl  of,  unde 
of  Henry  VII.,  178. 

Penryn  Disfranchisement  Bill,  609,  612. 

Perceval,  Right  Hon.  Spencer,  591. 

Percy,  Henry,  lord,  146. 

Percy,  Henry,  lord,  son  of  tiie  above 
(father  of  Hotspur),  157. 

Percy,  Henry,  sumamed  Hotspur,  160. 

Percy,  Thomas,  engaged  in  me  gun- 
powder plot,  301—306. 

Perrot,  sir  John,  deputy  of  Ireland,  289. 

Persia,  Shah  of,  visits  chief  capitals  of 
Europe,  682. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  69. 

Peter  I.  of  Castile,  150. 

Peter  I.  (the  Great)  of  Russia,  448. 

Peterborough,  Charles  Mordaunt,  eari 
of,  431. 

Petion,  mayor  of  Paris,  343. 

Petition  of  Right,  529,  530. 

Petre,  Jesuit,  confessor  of  James  II., 
410. 

Philip  I.  of  France,  68. 

Philip  II.  (Augustus)  of  France,  94, 97, 
100,  102—105. 

Philip  IV.  of  France,  125. 

Philip  VI.  of  France,  141,  146. 


succeeds  Mr.  Disraeli,  660  •,  acta  ioT\Y\ii\\^\\.  <ii^^wcL^1Afi,260,275,  284. 
flie   diseatabliBhrnent    ot    liio  lT\ft\iW\v\\v^V5r.^A^^\u,^\^,^YV. 
dhxacbif  and  regulaUoxL  oi  Vetnai  te-\Y\iV\:v^N.Qi  ^^«va^A'iJ^A'^>^9S^. 
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lip,  archduke  of  Austria,  198. 
lippa  of  Hainault,  queen  of  Edward 
11.,  140,  146. 
hegru,  general,  572. 
^ts  and  Scots,  13,  15. 
)rre,  Eustace  de  St.,  145. 
ikey,  battle  of,  237. 
.t,  William,  earl  of  Chatham,  473, 
t84,  493,  497,  509. 

tt,  William,  second  son  of  the  pre- 
jeding,  53a--537.  560,  667,  572,  573, 
577. 

us  v.,  pope,  274. 
us  VII.,  pope,  573,  586. 
Ague  of  London,  389. 
lantagenet,  Geoffirey,  earl  of  Anjou,  74, 
79. 

lantagenet,  Henry,    son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, 74,  79.   See  Henry  II. 
lantagenet,  accession  of  house  of,  80. 
levna,  fall  of,  690. 
oictio^,  battle  of,  149. 
'oland,  partition  of,  536. 
'ole,  Reginald,  cardinal,  203,  217,  245, 
247,  252. 

'ollentia,  battle  of,  14. 
>ondicherry,  480,  481,  489. 
'oor  law  enacted,  295 ;  amended,  621. 
?ope,  the,  deprived  of  most  of  his  tem- 
poral   sovereignties,  651 ;    permitted 
to  retain  his  power  in  Rome,  664 ; 
deprived  of  temporal  power  in  Rome, 
667 ;  his  infallibility  declared,  667  ; 
his  division  of  England  into  terri- 
torial dioceses,  668. 
Porteous,  J.,  executed  by  a  mob,  458. 
Portland,  William  Bentinck,  d.  of,  533. 
Porto  Bello,  capture  of,  460. 
Portsmouth  held  for  Charles  I.,  345; 

besieged  and  taken,  348. 
Portugal,  revolution  in,  604. 
Prayer  Book  compiled,  235 ;  revised,  261. 
Preston  Pans,  battle  of,  466. 
Pretender.    See  Stuart, 
Pride,  colonel  Thomas,  364,  385. 
Prim,  general,  presides  in  the  regency 
of  Spain,  664 ;  his  desire  to  re-estab- 
lish  the  monarchy,  654:  prevails  on 
Amadeo,  son  of  Victor  Emmauel,  to 
take  the  throne  of  Spain,  676 ;  shot, 
676. 
Prince  of  Wales,  illness  of,  682 ;  visits 

India,  683. 
Frincesa  Alicey    sinking   of,    on    the 

Thames,  694. 
Printing,  invention  of,  179. 
.Prior,  Matthew,  the  poet,  438. 
Progress,  in  social  improvements,  630 — 

632 ;  social  and  artistic,  639. 
Protestants,    their    persecution   under 

Mary,  248—252. 
Provisors,  statute  of,  157. 


Prussia,  with  Austria,  and  the  smaller 
German  States,  invades  Denmark, 
656  ;  forms  plans  for  consolidating 
the  strength  of  Germany,  656 ;  jointly 
with  Austria,  holds  Holstein  and 
Schleswig,  656 ;  arms  against  Aus- 
tria, 657  ;  establishes  a  good  under- 
standing with  Italy,  663  ;  resents  pro- 
ceedings of  Austria,  663 ;  the  military 
system  of,  663 ;  defeat  of  Austria  at 
Sadowa  by,  663 ;  acquisition  of  power 
and  territory  by,  664;  required  by 
France  to  abstain  from  all  candidature 
for  the  Spanish  throne,  665 ;  mobil- 
ization of  the  army,  665;  proposes 
terms  to  France,  666 ;  urges  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  treaty  of  1856,  668. 

Pruth,  crossed  by  the  Russians,  644. 

Prynne,  William,  335,  338. 

Puritans,  growth  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
276 ;  party  at  the  accession  of  Charles 
I.,  321;  complaints  of  the  growth  of 
heresies,  323 ;  emigration,  335. 

Pym,  John,  335,  344. 

Quakerism,  rise  of,  383. 

Quaere- Bras,  battle  of,  597. 

Quebec,  Wolfe's  expedition  against,  485 
—487. 

Quesne,  Fort  du,  North  America,  474, 
484. 

Raolan,  Lord,  in  command  of  Eng- 
lish troops  despatched  to  Malta,  644 ; 
his  attack  upon  Sebastopol,  646 ;  his 
death,  647. 

Railways,  introduction  of,  in  England, 
630. 

Raleigh,  sir  Walter,  273,  287,  298, 
314. 

Ramillies,  battle  of,  432. 

Reading,  taken  by  the  Danes,  28  sur- 
renders to  the  parliament^  349. 

Rebellion — 
in  British  North  America  in  1837, 624. 
in  Canada,  632. 
in  England  in  1831,  621. 
in  Ireland  in  1832,  623. 
of  the  National  Guard  in  Paris,  667. 
in  Spain,  624. 

Rees  ap  Meredith,  prince  of  South 
Wales,  122. 

Reform,  parliamentary,  577,  605,  607. 

Reform  Bill  of  1832,  its  main  features, 
621 ;  is  brought  in  and  rejected,  621 ; 
is  carried,  622. 

Reform  Bill  introduced  by  Earl  Russell, 

657. 
Reform  Bill  brought  in  by  Consenr- 

Reformation'  in  England,  224—232— 
255;  reformation  in  Scotland,  256; 
in  France,  259;  in  the  Low  Couu- 
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Regency  bill,  535,  590. 

Registration,  general,  act  for,  622. 

Religion,  change  of  public  opinion  re- 
lating to  the  unity  of  Church  and 
State,  668. 

Republic  formed  on  the  death  of  Charles 
L,  367—383. 

Republic,  proclaimed  in  France,  638; 
of  the  United  States  strengthened 
654;  league  for  establishing,  in  Ire- 
land, 657 ;  Red,  efforts  to  establish 
in  France,  667. 

Restoration,  the,  382. 

Revolution,  the  French,  62(>--631,  537 
—548,  563,  564,  573;  of  1830,  619, 
620 ;  of  1848,  638 ;  of  1870,  665. 

Rhe,  Isle  of,  expedition  to,  328. 

Richard,  son  of  Henry  II.,  92,  94. 

Richard  I.,  reign  of,  95 — 100. 

Richard,  prince,  son  of  John,  110,  114. 

Richard  II.,  reign  of,  152^158. 

Richard  III.,  reign  of,  188—190. 

Richmond,  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of,  189, 
190.     See  Henry  VIL 

Richmond,  Charles  Lennox,  d.  of,  509. 

Ridley,  Nicholas,  bishop  of  London,  244, 
248. 

Riot  Act  passed,  236. 

Rivers,  Anthony  Woodville,  e.  of,  187. 

Rizzio,  David,  264,  265. 

Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  son  of  Wil- 
liam I.,  68,  69,  72. 

Robert  I.  (Bruce)  of  Scotland,  his  life 
and  reign,  130,  131,  135,  137,  139. 

Robespierre,  French  Jacobin,  546—548. 

Rochelle,  expedition  to,  328. 

Roches,  Peter  des,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
minister  of  Henry  III.,  110,  111. 

Rockingham,  Charles  Watson- Went- 
worth,  marquis  of,  496,  518, 

Rodney,  admiral,  518. 

Rogers,  John,  his  martyrdom,  248. 

Romtui  Catholic  Association,  606,  613, 
615. 

Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  567,  580, 
605,  614. 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  passed,  620. 

Romans,  their  invasions  and  conquest 
of  Britain,  1 — 9 ;  occupation  and  final 
departure,  9 — 14. 

Rome,  French  garrison  in,  651.  664; 
temporal  power  in,  retained  by  the 
pope,  664;  restored  to  Italy  as  its 
ancient  capital,  667;  (Ecumenical 
Council  at,  667. 

Rooke,  admiral  sir  George,  431. 

Rookwood,  Ambrose,  302 — 306. 

Rori(;a,  combat  of,  585. 

Boflea,  war  of  the,  176—190. 
Boondheads,  344 ;  their  liabU«,  %'^. 
Royal  Society  inoorporatod.  \>y  CVxaiVea 

Tl»j  416, 


Runjeet  Singh,  his  alliance  with  the 
British,  634;  his  death,  641. 

Russell,  lord  William,  executed,  404. 

Russell,  lord  John,  605,  607;  parlia- 
mentary Reform  Bill  brought  in  by, 
621 ;  raised  to  the  peerage ;  succeeds 
lord  Palmerston  as  premier,  657;  con- 
cocts a  scheme  of  electoral  reform, 
657 ;  bill  brought  in  by,  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  titles  conferred  by  the 
pope  in  England,  669. 

Russia  assumes  threatening  language  to 
Turkey;  army  of,  crosses  the  Pruth, 
644 ;  war  against,  declared  by  Eng- 
land, 644 ;  army  of,  defeated  at  battle 
of  the  Alma,  645  ;  repudiates  her  ob- 
ligation under  the  treaty  of  1856  as  to 
the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea,  667 ; 
seuds  a  representative  to  Conference 
at  London,  668 ;  declares  war  against 
Turkey,  690. 

Rutland,  Edward  Flantagenet,  earl  of, 
afterwards  duke  of  York,  159. 

Rutland,  Edmund  Flantagenet,  d.  of, 
second  son  of  Richard,  d.  of  York,  177. 

Rupert,  prince,  nephew  of  Charles  I., 
350,  351,  355,  357,  371,  389,  393 

Rye-house  plot,  404. 

Ryswick,  treaty  of,  424. 

Sacheverel,  Dr.  Henry,  437. 

Sackville,  lord  Gteorge,  489. 

Sadler,  sir  Ralph,  269. 

Sadowa,  battle  of,  663. 

Safety,  Committee  of,  380. 

St.  Bartholomew,  massacre  of,  275. 

St.  John,  knights  of,  570. 

St.  Just,  the  French  Jacobin,  547. 

Saladin,  defeat  of,  98. 

Salamanca,  battle  of,  591. 

Salisbury,  Thomas  de  Montaonte,  earl 
of,  159. 

Salisbury,  Thomas  de  Montacnte,  earl 
of  (grandson  of  the  above),  170. 

Salisbury,  Richard  Nevill,  earl  of  (son- 
in-law  of  the  preceding),  176. 

Salisbury,  Margaret  Flantagenet,  conn- 
tess  of,  217. 

Salisbury,  marquis  of,  659. 

Sancroft,  William,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 409,  420. 

Sandhurst,  Military  College  at,  re- 
modelled, 679. 

San  Juan,  case  of,  decided  by  tiie 
Emperor  of  Germany,  681. 

Saratoga,  battle  and  convention  of,  508. 

Saumarez,  viscount  admiral,  668. 

Saxe,  Marshal,  464,  471. 

Saxons,  their  ravages  iipon  the  seas  and 
(*.oast8  of  Britain,  13 ;  their  IftuHing 
xmiies  Hengist  and  Horsa,  15. 
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lett,  general,  charge  headed  by,  646. 
e&wig,  part  of  duchy  of,  claimed 
'  duke  of  Augustenburg,  656  ;  se- 
ired  to  Denmark  by  treaty,  656  ;  is 
rested  from  Denmark  by  Germany, 
i6 ;  held  by  garrisons  of  Prussia  and 
iistria,  656. 

omberg,  Frederic  de,  d.  of,  419, 420. 
ide  annexed  to  British  India,  640. 
ne,  stone  of,  removed  by  Edw.  I., 
26. 

tland.  Free  Church  of,  established, 
68 ;  Churches  recognized  by  law  in, 
169. 

fope,  Henry,  lord  (of  Masham),  165. 
rope,  Bichard,  archb.  of  York,  160. 
bastopol,  fortifications   occupied    by 
Russians,  645 ;    English  troops  or- 
dered to  attack,  645 ;   its  siege  and 
blockade,  645,  647 ;  its  fall,  647. 
jcretary  of  State  for  War,  office  of, 
created,  648. 

jcretary  at  War,  office  of,  abolished, 
648. 

edan,    surrender    of    Napoleon    and 
French  army  at,  to  Germans,  665. 
edgmoor,  battle  of,  407. 
eptennial  Act  passed,  447. 
ieringapatam  captured,  567. 
Jervia  declares    war  against  Turkey, 

686. 
Settlement,  Acts  of,  414,  425. 
Seymour,  sir  Thomas,  lord  admiral,  237. 
Seymour,  Jane,  queen  of  Henry  VIII., 

216,  217. 
Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Astley  Cooper, 

earl  of,  394,  395,  404. 
Sharpe,  James,  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, 399,  400,  402. 
Sheremot,  the  Saxon,  61. 
Sheriff  Moor,  battle  of,  447. 
Ship-Money,  328,  336. 
Shore,  Jane,  188. 

Shovel,  sir  Cloudesley,  admiral,  433. 
Shrewsbury,  George  Talbot, earl  of,  271. 
Shrewsbury,   George  Talbot,  duke  of, 

441,  444. 
Shrewsbury,  John  Talbot/,  earl  of,  172  ; 

John  Talbot,  his  son,  177. 
Shrewsbury,  battle  of,  160. 
Sidmouth,  Henry  Addington,  viscount, 

517,  568,  571,  572. 
Sidney,  sir  Henry,  lord  deputy  of  Ire- 
land, 289;  sir  Philip,  his  son,  278, 
295. 
Sidney,  Algernon,  404. 
Siege  of — 
Delhi,  650. 
Herat,  634. 
Jellalabad,  636. 
Paris,  665,  666. 
Sebastopolf  646. 


Sikhs,  war  of  the,  641. 

Simpson,  sir  John,  succeeds  lord  Kag- 
lan,  647 ;  is  recalled,  647. 

Sinking  Fund,  the,  453,  536. 

Slave-trade,  473,  577,  622. 

Slavery,  abolished  in  North  America, 
652. 

Smith,  commodore  sir  Sidney,  562. 

Sobraon,  battle  of,  642. 

Solferino,  battle  of,  651. 

Solway,  battle  of,  220. 

Somerset,  John  Beaufort,  ean  and  duke 
of,  167. 

Somerset,  Edmund  Beaufort,  duke  of, 
son  of  the  above,  175,  176. 

Somerset,  Edmund  Beaufort,  duke  of, 
second  son  of  the  above,  184. 

Somerset,  Edward  Seymour  (e.  of  Hert- 
ford), d.  of.  Protector,  234—239. 

Somerset,  earl  of.    See  Carrey  Robert. 

Somerset,  Charles  Seymour,  d.  of,  441. 

Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover,  425. 

South  Sea  scheme,  452. 

Spain,  revolution  in,  600 ;  breaking  out 
of  a  civil  war  in,  623 ;  appeal  of,  to 
England  for  assistance,  624 ;  regency 
of  general  Prim,  664 ;  refuel  of  the 
crown  by  foreign  princes,  664;  ac- 
ceptance and  withdrawal  of  Leopold 
of  Hohenzollem,  665;  monarchy  re- 
stored in,  676;  general  Prim  shot, 
676;  Amadeo,  son  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, takes  the  throne,  but  abdi- 
cates ;  civil  war  again  rages ;  Alfonso 
XII.  proclaimed  King,  676. 

Stafford,  William  Howard,  viscount, 
403. 

Stamford,  Henry  Grey,  earl  of,  350. 

Stamp  Act,  the  American,  497,  502. 

Standard,  battle  of  the,  78. 

Stanley,  Thomas,  lord,  earl  of  Derby, 
188. 

Stanley,  sir  William,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  196. 

Starchamber  under  Henry  VII.,  194 ; 
(Elizabeth),  293  ;  (Charles  I.),  334. 

Steam,  introduction  and  progress  of, 
630 ;  applied  to  railways,  630 ;  ex- 
tension of  its  uses,  670. 

Steenkirk,  battle  of,  421. 

Stephen,  earl  of  Boulogne,  76. 

Stephen,  king,  reign  of,  76—80. 

Stewart,  general  sir  John,  defeats  the 
French  at  Maida,  577. 

Stigand,  Saxon  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 64,  66. 

Stillwater,  battle  of,  508. 

Stitlmg,  129,  135,  468. 

Stoke,  battle  of,  193. 

Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  earl  of, 
minister  of  Charles  I.,  331,  339—341. 
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Stuart,  accession  of  the  house  of,  296. 
Stuart,  James  Francis  Edward,  son  of 
James  II.,  410,  414,  426,  434,  445- 

447,  465-471. 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward,  the  Young 
Pretender,  son  of  the  above,  465,  466, 
467,  469,  470,  471. 

Subscriptions,  national,  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  Crimea,  647;  for 
erection  of  memorials  to  prince  Al- 
bert, 652 ;  for  the  distressed  weavers 
of  Lancashire,  655. 

Succession,  war  of  Spanish,  428—440. 

Suetonius  Paulinus,  Roman  general, 
7,8. 

Suffolk,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of,  154. 

Suffolk,  William  de  la  Pole,  e.  and  d.  of 
(son  of  the  above).  170,  171,  174,  175. 

Suffolk,  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  earl  of 
(grandson  of  the  above),  198. 

Suffolk,  Henry  Grey,  duke  of,  father  of 
lady  JaneGrey,  240,  242, 243, 245, 246. 

Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  earl  of, 
402,  411. 

Sunderland,  Charles  Spencer,  earl  of 
(son  of  the  preceding),  438. 

Suraja  Dbwla,  of  Bengal,  482,  483. 

Surrey,  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  (aft^- 
wards  duke  of  Norfolk),  205. 

Surrey,  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  (son  of 
the  preceding),  222. 

Sussex,  Saxon  kingdom  of,  16. 

Sutlej,  river,  boundary-line  of  Anglo- 
Indian  empire,  633;  crossing  of,  by 
the  Sikhs,  641. 

Svein,  king  of  Denmark,  42,  44. 

Symnel,  Lambert,  193,  194. 

Talavera,  battle  of,  589. 

Talbot,  John,  earl  of  Shrewsburj',  172. 

Tallard,  French  marshal,  430. 

Talleyrand,  prince  of,  565. 

Tanistry,  the  custom  of,  in  Ireland,  312. 

Tax,  on  incomes,  imposed  by  sir  Robert 
Peel,  636. 

Temple,  sir  William,  393,  402. 

Test  Act  repealed,  613. 

Tewkesbury,  battle  of,  184. 

Texel,  defeat  of  the  Dutch  off  the,  557. 

Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  84. 

Theodore,  king,  imprisonment  of  Eng- 
L'sh  subjects  by,  661 ;  his  entrench- 
ment in  Magdala,  662;  offers  terms 
to  English  army,  662;  shoots  him- 
self, 662;  his  son  brought  to  Eng- 
land, and  adopted  by  the  queen,  662. 

Thiers,   M.,  president  of  Assembh^  at 
Bordeaux,   666;    retires  from   Paris 
to  Versailles,  667. 
Thurlow,  Edward,  lord  chancellor,  534. 
Tichhome,  sir  Roger,  trial  oi,  ft%\. 
Tientein,  treaty  between  "EngVis^  ».tv^ 

Chinese  signed  at,  650. 


Tillotson,  John,  archb.  of  Canterbunr, 
420. 

Tinchebrai,  battle  of,  72. 

Tippoo  Sultaun,  death  of,  567. 

Tithes,  commutation  of,  in  Ireland,  621 

Tooke,  John  Home,  254. 

Torres  Vedras,  lines  of,  590. 

Toulouse,  battle  of,  593. 

Towton,  battle  of,  181. 

Tracey,  William  de,  one  of  the  murder- 
ers of  Becket,  87. 

Trade,  to  India  and  China  opened,  622; 
in  slaves,  abolished,  622. 

Trades*  Union,  influence  of,  659. 

Trafalgar,  battle  of,  676. 

Treason,  statute  of,  151. 

Treaties  between — 
Austria  and  Prussia,  664. 
Chinese  and  English,  650;  violated, 

650. 
Russia  and  Allies,  647;  abrogated, 
668. 

Trelawney,  Jonathan,  b.  of  Bristol,  409. 

Trent,  council  of,  264. 

Trent,  capture  of  Confederate  delegates 
on  boaid  the,  653. 

Tresham,  Francis,  engaged  in  the  gun- 
powder plot,  303,  304. 

Triennial  Act  passed,  338 ;  repealed,  447. 

Trinidad,  capture  of,  655. 

Trochu,  general,  entrusted  with  defence 
of  Paris  against  the  Germans.  665. 

Tudor,  Henry.     See  Richmond^  earl  of. 

Tudor,  house  of,  accession,  191. 

Tudor,  Owen  ap,  of  Wales,  husband  of 
the  widow  of  Henry  V.,  176,  178. 

Tunstal,  Cuthbert,  b.  of  Durham,  236. 

Turgot,  the  French  minister,  525. 

Turkey,  war  with  Russia  declared,  644 ; 
fleet  of,  destroyed,  645 ;  i)eace  secored 
to,  647 ;  complains  of  ihe  threat  of 
Russia  to  violate  the  treaty  of  1866, 
667. 

Turner,  Francis,  b.  of  Ely,  409,  420. 

Tutbury,  confinement  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  at,  271, 

Tyler,  Wat,  rebellion  and  death,  153, 
154. 

Tyrone,  earl  of.     See  W  NecUe^  ffugh. 

Tyrrel,  Walter,  70. 

Tyrrel,  sir  James,  188. 

Ulm,  surrender  of,  574. 

Ulster,  custom  in,  concerning  the  te- 
nure of  land,  661. 
Ultimatum,  sent  by  Prussia  to  Austria, 

663. 
Um'formity,  Act  of,  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  236  ;  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  386. 
\5mQti.  mth  Scotland,  unsuccessiul  ef- 
ioitl?,  Cki  ^^\Q!^%  \.  \Rk  ^^<i-(s.l  vt^  299 ; 
^^QcXfiJ^  \3ixA'St  ^xxw^  Kx!csvv^  X9SU 
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>n,  the  Irish,  561. 

jed  States  of  North  America,  50o — 
>8— 619,  595,  596. 

versities,   restrictions  limiting    the 
36  of,  to  Churchmen  removed,  669. 
tan  II.,  pope,  69. 
uy  law,  199. 

tpia^  sir  Thomas  More's,  208. 
•echt,  peace  of,  439. 
bridge,  treaty  of,  356. 
LENCiENNEs,  Capture  of,  545. 
ne,  sir  Henry,  341,  356. 
.ughan,  sir  Thomas,  188. 
tnd^,  la,  war  in,  545. 
metia,  defeat  of  Italians  at,  663. 
mice,  fall  of,  553. 
ere,  sir  Francis  de,  278. 
emon,  Edward,  admiral,  460. 
ersailles,  liots  at,  529 ;  head-quarters 
of  the  Idng  of  Prussia  at,  666 ;  Con- 
stituent Assembly  retires  to,  667. 
espasian,  the  emperor,  8. 
ictoria,  queen,  proclaimed,  624;  epi- 
tome of  the  principal  events  in  the 
reign  of,    626 — 629;    her  acces^on, 
629 ;  her  coronation,  631 ;  her  mar- 
riage, 631 ;  opens  ths  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, 639  ;  rewards  the  Crimean  army 
with  medals,  648 ;  increase  of  liberality 
and  freedom  in  matters  of  religion  and 
education,  in  the  reign  of,  668. 
V^ienna  captured,  574,  587 ;  threatened 

with  Prussian  invasion,  663,  664. 
Villars,  marshal,  434,  438. 
Villeneuve,  French  admiral,  576. 
Villiers,  George.    See  Buckingham. 
Vimiero,  battle  of,  585. 
Vincent,  earl  St.     See  Jervis,  sir  John, 
Vittoria,  battle  of,  696. 
Vortigem,  the  British  king,  15,  16. 
Vortimer,  son  of  the  above,  16. 
Waoer  of  battle,  custom  of,  67. 
Wagram,  battle  of,  587. 
Wakefield,  battle  of,  177. 
Walcheren,  expedition  to,  589. 
Wallace,  sir  WiUiam,  128—130. 
Waller,  sir  William,  the  parliamentary 

general,  348,  350,  352,  355,  358. 
Waller,  Edmund,  the  poet.  355. 
Walls,  Roman,  9. 

Walpole,  sir  Robert,  e.  of  Orford,  minis- 
ter of  George  I.  and  II.,  451— -461. 
Walsingham,  sir  Francis,  secretary  to 

Elizabeth,  279. 
Walworth,  sir  William,  154. 
War- 
Abyssinian  ;  Magdala  taken,  662. 
Aflfghan,  633—636. 
in  Africa,  633. 

between  Austria  and  Sardinia.  651 ; 
battles  of  Magenta  and   Solferino, 
6oL 
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War — continued. 
with  China.  633,  650 ;  taking  of  Can- 
ton ;  violation  of  a  treaty  by  the 
Chinese,   650 ;    taking  of    Pekin ;  , 
submission  of  the  Chinese,  651. 
Civil,  in  France,  667. 
Civil,  in  Spain,  623. 
between    Denmark    and    Germany  ; 
Holstein  and  Schleswig  taken  from 
Denmark,  666. 
between  Germany  and  France,  665 ; 
surrender  of  the  French  army  at 
Sedan,  and  capture  of   Napoleon, 
665 ;   siege    of    Paris,    665,    666  ; 
consequences  of,  in  France,  Spain, 
Austria,  Germany,  and  other  Con- 
tinental States,  674—677. 
in  India ;  atrocities  committed  by  the 
natives,  capitulation  of  Cawnpore, 
649  ;  taking  of  Delhi,  650.      . 
between  North  and  South  States  of 
America;   battle  of    Bull's  Run; 
blockade  of  the  South,  652 ;  loss  of 
the  Alabama,   654;  defeat  of   the 
South,  654. 
between  Prussia  and  Austria;  decisive 

battle  of  Sadowa,  663. 
with  Russia  declared,  644 ;  landing 
of  allies  in  the  Crimea  ;  battle  of 
the  Alma,  646 ;  siege  of  Sebastopol, 
646 ;   battle    of    Inkerman,    646 ; 
taking  of  Sebastopol,  647 ;  cost  of 
the,  to  England,  647. 
Secretary  at,  office  of,  abolished,  648. 
Secretary  of  State  for,  office  of,  cre- 
ated, 648. 
of  the  Sikhs,  641. 
Warbeck,  Perkin,  196—197. 
Warrenne,  John,  earl  of  Surrey,  deputy 
of  Edw.  I.  in  Scotland,  126,  128,  129. 
Warwick,  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  earl 

of,  144. 
Warwick,  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  earl 

of  (son  of  the  above),  165. 
Warwick,  Richard  de  Beauchamp.  earl 

of  (son  of  the  preceding),  167. 

Warwick,  Richard  Neville,  earl  of,  the 

Kin^-maker,  176,  177, 182—184, 190. 

Warwick,  Edward  Plantagenet,  earl  of, 

son  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  192, 

193,  197. 

Warwick,  John  Dudley,  earl  of.    See 

Northumberland^  duke  of. 
Warwick,  Ambrose  Dudley,  earl  of,  son 

of  the  above,  260,  262. 
Warwick,  Robert  Rich,  earl  of,  356. 
Washington,  George,  commander  of  the 

American  army,  504,  509,  514 — 518. 
Washington,  city  of,  captured,  696. 
Waterloo,  battle  of,  698. 
WeUesley,  Arthur,  duke  of  Wellington, 
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8uccc8se8  in  the  Peninsula^fiSS,  589 — 
696 ;  defeats  Buonaparte,  at  Waterloo, 
598 ;  becomes  premier,  612  ;  retires, 
620,  621 ;  his  influence  in  the  Upper 
House  regained,  621  ;  his  failure  to 

-  form  a  government,  and  ill-treatment 
by  the  mob,  622 ;  death,  and  public 
funeral  of,  643. 

Wenlock,  John  Lawley,  lord,  184. 

Wesley,  rev.  John  and  Charles,  490. 

Wessex,  Saxon  kingdom  of,  16. 

Westminster  Abbey,  coronation  of  queen 
Victoria  at,  631. 

Westmoreland,  Ralph  Nevill,  earl  of, 
156,  160. 

Westmoreland,  Charles  Nevill,  earl  of, 
272. 

White,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Peterbo- 
rough, 409. 

Whitfield,  George,  490. 

Wickliflfe,  John,  the  reformer,  157. 

Wilkes,  John,  498. 

William,  duke  of  Normandy,  47 — 50. 
See  William  I. 

William,  duke  of  Normandy,  nephew 
of  Henry  I.,  72—74. 

William  I.,  reign  of,  63—68. 

William  II.j  Rufus,  reign  of,  68—70. 

William,  prmce,  son  of  Henry  I.,  74. 

William  III.,  reign  of,  417—427. 

William  IV.,  his  accession ;  his  cha- 
racter, 619 ;  his  reign,  619-  623 ;  his 
death,  624  ;  review  of  his  life,  624. 

William  I.  (the  Lion)  of  Scotland,  92 
93,  96. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  66. 

William  of  Wykeh&m,  165. 

Willoughby,  Robert  Bertie,  lord,  278. 

Winchelsea,  G.  W.  Finch  Hatton,  earl 
of,  615. 

Winter,  Thomas,  engaged  in  the  gun- 
powder plot,  301—306. 

Witt,  de,  Dutch  statesman,  392,  395. 

Wittenagemot,  the  Saxon,  60. 

Wolfe,  general,  486. 

Wolselcy,  general  sir  Garnet,  defeats  the 
Asbantecfi,  679. 


Wolsey,  cardinal  Thomas,  his  origin 
and  rise,  20^—206;  his  fall  and 
death,  209,  210. 

WoodviUe,  sir  R.,  earl  of  Rivers,  182. 

Worcester,  John  Tiptoft,  earl  of,  183. 

Worcester,  battle  of,  371. 

Wright,  John,  engaged  in  the  gun- 
powder plot,  301. 

Wriothesley,  Thomas,  lord  chancellor 
(earl  of  Southampton),  219,  234. 

Writ,  creation '  of  barons  by,  132, 
158. 

Wyatt,  sir  Thomas,  245,  246. 

Wykeham,  Will,  of,  b.  of  Winchester, 
165. 

Yakmouth,  Francis  Seymour  Conway, 
earl  of,  578. 

York,  lineage  of  the  house  of,  159 ; 
contest  with  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
175 — 178 ;  accession  to  the  tiirone, 
180 ;  union  with  Lancaster,  192. 

York,  Edmund  Flantagenet,  son  of 
Edward  III.,  156. 

York,  Edward  Flantagenet,  son  of  Ed- 
mund, killed  at  Agincourt,  166. 

York,  Richard  Flantagenet,  duke  of, 
nephew  of  Edward,  172,  174—177. 

York,  Edward  Flantagenet,  duke  of, 
son  of  Richard,  178.  See  Edtvard 
IV. 

York,  Richard  Flantagenet,  duke  of, 
son  of  Edward  IV.,  187,  188. 

York,  James  Stuart,  duke  of,  son  of 
Charles  I.,  362,  387,  390,  394,  396, 
397,  402,  404,  405.    See  James  II. 

York,  Frederick,  duke  of,  son  of  George 
III.,  550.  560. 

York,  one  of  the  Municipia  of  Roman 
Britain,  11  ;  conference  at,  270 ; 
council  of  peers  at,  337  ;  taken  by  the 
parliamentary  troops,  355. 

York,  Richard  Scrope,  archb.  of,  160. 

York  Tovm,  surrender  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  at,  518. 

ZmzENDORF,  count,  introduces  the  Mo- 
ravians into  England,  490. 

Zoutman,  Dutch  admiral,  517. 
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Mill's  Dissertations  maSi  Discussions.    4  vols.  Svo.  46<.  6d. 

—  Essays  on  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political  Economy.    Svo.  Bs.6d,~ 

—  Examination  of  Hamilton's  Philosophy.    Svo.  IBs. 

—  Logic,  Ratiocinative  aAd  Liductive.    2  vols.  Svo.  25s, 

—  Phenomena  of  the  Hulnan  Mind.    2  vols.  Svo.  38s. 

—  Principles  of  Political  Economy.    2  vols.  Svo.  20s.    1  vol.  cr.  Svo.  Ss. 

—  Subjection  of  Women.    Crown  Svo.  Bs, 

—  Utilitarianism.    8vo.  5s. 

Morell's  Philosophical  Fragments.    Crown  Svo.  5s. 

Mttller's  (Max)  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language.    S  vols,  crown  Svo.  16«. 

Bich's  Dictionary  of  Roman  and  Greek  AntiqnitlfiB.-    Crown  Svo.  7s.  Sd. 

Boget's  Thesaurus  of  EngUsh  Words  and  Phrases.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  Bd. 

Sandars's  Institutes  of  Justinian,  with  English  Notes.    8vo.  ISs, 

Swinboume's  Picture  Logic.    Post  Svo.  5s. 

Thomson's  Outliue  of  Necessary  Laws  of  Thought.    Crown  Svo.  Bs. 

Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America,  translated  by  Beeve.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  IBs, 

Twiss's  Law  of  Nations,  Svo.  in  Time  of  Peace,  12s.  in  Time  of  War,  21s. 

Whately's  Elanents  of  Logic.    8yo.  10*.  Bd.    Crown  Svo.  is.  Bd. 

—  —     —  Bhetoric.    Svo.  10*.  Bd.    Crown  Svo.  is.  Bd, 

—  English  Synonymes.    Fcp.  Svo.  Bs, 

White  &  Biddle's  Large  Latin-English  Dictionaiy.    4to.  28s, 
White's  College  Latin-EngUsh  Dictionary.    Medium  Svo.  16*. 

—  Junior  Student's  Complete  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary. 
Square  12mo.  12*. 

r,  ^„^ .  .    i  The  English-Latin  Dictionary,  5*.  Bd. 
beparateiy  •(  rj.^^  Latin-English  Dictionary,  7s.  Bd. 

White's  Middle-Class  Latin-EngUsh  Dictionary.    Fcp.  Svo.  Ss. 
WiUiams's  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle  translated.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  Bd 
Yonge's  Abridged  English-Greek  Lexicon.    Square  12mo.  8s.  Bd. 

—    Large  English-Greek  Lexicon.    4to.  21s. 
Zeller's  Socrates  and  the  Sooratic  Schools.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  Bd. 

—  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics.    Crown  Svo.  14«. 

—  Plato  and  the  Older  Academy.    Crown  Svo.  18s. 

MISCELLANEOUS   WORKS  &  POPULAR    METAPHYSICS. 

Arnold's  (Dr.  Thomas)  Miscellaneous  Works.    Svo.  7s.  Bd. 
Bain's  Emotions  and  the  Will.    Svo.  15s. 

—  Mental  and  Moral  Science.     Crown  Svo.  10s. Bd.    Or  separately:  Part  1, 
Mental  Science,  Bs.  Bd.    Part  II.  Moral  Science,  is.  Bd. 

—  Senses  and  the  Intdlect.    Svo.  15s. 
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Buckle's  Mlsoellaneous  and  Fosthmnous  Works.    8  vols.  8vo.  52^.  6d, 
'^iCSarpeiiter  on  Mesmerism,  Spiritualism,  &c    Crown  870.  6s. 
Ooningtou's  Miscellaneous  Writings.    2  vols.  Syo.  28«. 
FroudCs  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects.    8  vols,  crown  8to.  IBs, 
German  Home  Life ;  reprinted  from  Fraser's  Magazine.    Crown  8yo.  6«. 
Htime's  BssBijrs,  edited  by  Gre^e  &  Groae.    2  vols.  8to.  28«. 

—  Treatifle  of  Human  Nature,  edited  by  Green  &  Grose.    3  vols.  8vo.  28«. 
Macanlay*B  Miscellaneous  Writings.    2  yds.  Syo.  21s.    1  vol.  crown  8yo.  4«.  %d, 

—  Writings  and  Speeches.    Crown  870.  6«. 
Mill's  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind.    2  yds.  8yo.  28«. 
Mtiller^  (Max)  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop.    4  yoIs.  8yo.  h%s, 
MulUnfir's  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great.    8yo.  Is,  6d, 

Owen's  Byenings  with  the  Skeptics.    Crown  8yo.  [In  the  press, 

Bogers's  Defence  of  the  Edipse  of  Faith    Fcp.  8yo.  8«.  6d. 

—  Bdipse  of  Faith.    Fcp.  8yo.  54. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Lord  Macanlay.    Crown  8yo.  6s. 

Sydney  Smith's  Miscellaneous  Works.    Crown  8yo.  6s. 

The  £^ys  and  Contributions  of  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8yo. 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson.    Zs.  6d. 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths.    Zs.  6d. 

Common-place  Philosopher  in  Town  and  Country.    3^.  6d, 

Counad  and  Comfort  spoken  from  a  City  Pulpit.    3.t.  6d. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Pai'son.    3s.  dd. 

Grayer  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson.    Three  Smes,  3s,  6d.  each. 

Landscapes,  Churches,  and  Moralities.    Zs,  6d, 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town.    3s.  6d. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age.    3s.  6d. 

Present-day  Thoughts.    3s.  6d. 

Becreations  of  a  Country  Parson.    Three  Series,  3s.  6d.  eadi. 

Seaside  Musings  on  Sundays  and  Week-Days.    3s.  6d, 

Sunday  Afternoons  in  the  Parish  Chuich  of  a  Uniyersity  City.    3s.  Bd. 

Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Bey.  Sydney  Smith.    16mo.  3^.  6d. 


ASTRONOMY,  METEOROLOGY,  POPULAR  GEOGRAPHY  &C. 

Doye's  Law  cl  Storms,  translated  by  Scott.    8yo.  10s.  6d. 
Herscbd's  Outlines  of  Astronomy.    Square  crown  8yo.  I2s. 
Edth  Johnston's  Dictionary  of  Geography,  or  Gazetteer.    8yo.  424. 
Nelson's  Work  on  the  Moon.    Medium  8yo.  31s.  6d. 
Proctor's  Essays  on  Astronomy.    8yo.  124. 

—  Larger  Star  Atlas.    Folio,  154.  or  Maps  only,  124.  6d. 

—  Moon.    Crown  8yo.  IO4.  6d. 

—  New  Star  Atlas.   Crown  8yo.  6s, 

—  Orbs  Around  Us.    Crown  8yo.  7s.  6d. 

—  Other  Worlds  than  Ours.    Crown  8yo.  IO4.  6<f. 

—  Saturn  and  its  System.    8yo.  144. 

—  Sun.    Crown  8yo.  144. 

—  Transits  of  Venus,  Past  and  Coming.    Crown  8yo.  84.  6d. 

—  Treatise  on  the  Cydoid  and  Cydddal  Curyes.    Crown  8yo.  IO4.  Bd. 
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Proctor's  Univene  of  Stan.    8to.  10«.  6d, 

BcbeUen*!  BpKtaram  Analysis.    8to.  28$, 

Smith's  Air  and  Bain.    Syo.  Ui. 

The.PabUo  Schools  Atlas  of  Ancient  fleognq;>li7.  Bnperial8T0.7«.M. 

—  —       —    Atlas  of  Modem  Geography.    Imperial  8to.  Sf. 
Webl/s  Oetatial  Objects  for  Common  Tetesoopes.    New  Bditlon  in  the  preas. 

NATURAL   HISTORY   &    POPULAR    SCIENCE. 

Amott's  Elements  of  Physics  or  Natozal  Philosophy.    Crown  Sro.  ISs.  ML 
Brando's  Dictionary  of  Sdenoe,  literatme,  and  Art.    Z  vols.  "">««»""  Sra  M«. 
Decalsne  and  Le  MaoBt%  General  Q^stem  of  Botany,   imperial  8to.  SU.  M. 
BTans's  Anoient  Stone  Bnptaaents  of  Great  Britain.    8yo.  Ws, 
Ganot's  Elementary  Treatise  on  Physics,  hy  AtUnscn.    Large  crQwn  8to.  lit. 

—  Natoral  Philosophy,  hy  AtUnaon.    Crown  Sro.  7«.  6d. 
Gore's  Art  of  Sdentiflo  Discorery.    Crown  870.    16t. 
Groye^s  Conelation  of  Physical  Fccoes.    8vo.  15$, 
Hartwig's  Aerial  Worid.    9vo,  lOf.  Gd. 

—  Polar  Worid.    8to.  10«.  Sd, 

—  Sea  and  its  living  Wonders.    Sro.  10«.  Cd, 

—  Subterranean  World.    Syo.  10«.  Bd. 

—  Tropical  Worid.    8to.  10$.  6d. 
Haoghton's  Prinoiides  of  Animal  Medianics.    8to.  21«. 
Beer's  PrimsBval  World  of  Switserland.    2  tqIs.  8to.  S8«. 
Helmholta's  Lectures  on  Scientific  Sat^jects.    Byo.  12«.  6d, 
Hehnholta  on  the  Sensations  of  Tone,  by  Ellis.    Sro.  8<U. 

Hemsl^s  Handbook  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  &  Herbaceous  Plants.  Medium  Svo.  12«. 
Hnllah's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Modem  Music    Sro.  8«.  64, 

—  Transition  Period  of  Musical  History.    8yo.  lOt.  6dL 
Keller's  Lake  Dwellings  of  Switzerland,  by  Lee.    2  yds.  royal  8yo.  42«. 
Kirby  and  Spenoe's  Litroduction  to  Entomology.    Crown  Svo.  6$, 
Lloyd's  Txeatiae  on  Magnettsm.    8yo.  10«.  6d. 

—  —       on  the  Wave-Theory  of  Light.    870. 10$.  M. 
Loudon's  Enqyclopesdia  of  Plants.    8yo.  i2$. 

Lubbock  on  the  Origin  of  Ciyilisation  &  Primitiye  Condition  of  Man.    8vo.  18«. 

Niools'  Puzzle  of  Life.    Crown  8yo.  3$.  6d. 

Owen's  Comparatiye  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate  Anima^ia  9  yqIj^ 
8yo.  79$.  6d. 

Proctor's  Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  7$.  Bd,  each. 

Bivers's  Bose  Amateur's  Guide.    Fcp.  8yo.  A$.  M. 

Stanl^s  Familiar  History  of  Birds.    Fcp.  8yo.  81.  M. 

Text-Books  of  Sdenoe,  Mechanical  and  FhysicaL 

Almey's  Photography,  smaU  8yo.  3$.  6d. 
Anderson's  Strength  of  Materials,  S$.  6d. 
Armstrong's  Organic  Gbemistay,  34.  6d. 
Baity's  Bailway  Appliances,  Z$.  6d. 
Bloxam's  Metals,  Z$.  6d. 
Goodeye's  Elements  of  Mechanism,  Z$.  M, 

—    Principles  of  Mechanics,  Z$.  6d. 
Gore's  Eleotro-Metalluigy,  B$. 
Gril&n's  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  Z$.  6d, 
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>  ^Text-Books  of  Science— eon/in«ed. 

Jenkin's  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  8«.  Bd, 

Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat,  Zs.  6d, 

Merrifieid's  Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  Zt.  Sd, 

Miller's  Inor^uiic  Chemistry,  9s.  6d, 

Preece  &  Sivewright's  Tel^raphy,  is.  6dL 

Shelley's  Workshop  Appliances,  Ss.  Bd. 

Thomfi's  Stmctural  and  Physiological  Botany,  ds. 

Thorpe's  Qaantitatiye  Ghemioal  Analysis,  4«.  6d. 

Thorpe  &  Miiir*s  Qaalitative  Analysis,  Ss.  6d. 

TUden's  Chemical  Philosophy,  9s.  M, 

Unwin's  Machine  Design,  Zs.  M. 

Watson's  Plane  and  Solid  GecmietKy,  8s.  Bd. 

Tyndall  on  Sound.    Crown  Svo.  104.  Bd. 

—  Contributions  to  Molecular  Physics.    870. 16s. 

—  Fragments  of  Sdenoe.    Crown  Svo. 

—  Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion.    Crown  8vo. 

—  Lectures  on  Electrical  Phenomena.    Crown  Svo.  Is.  sewed,  Is.  Bd.  doth. 

—  Lectures  on  Light.    Crown  870.  Is.  sewed.  Is.  6d.  doth. 

—  Lectures  on  Light  delivered  in  America.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  Bd. 

—  Lessons  in  Electricity.    Crown  8vo.  is.  Bd. 
Yon  Cotta  on  Bocks,  by  Lawrence.    Post  8vo.  14«. 
Woodward's  Geology  of  England  and  Wales.    Crown  Svo.  lis. 
Wood's  Bible  Animals.    With  112  Vignettes.    Svo.  lis. 

—  Homes  Without  Hands.    8vo.  lis. 

—  Ltisects  Abroad.    8vo.  lis. 

—  Lisects  at  Home.    With  700  Illustrations.    Svo.  lis. 

—  Out  of  Doors,  or  Artides  on  Natural  History.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  Bd. 

—  Strange  Dwdlings.    With  60  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  Bd. 

CHEMISTRY    Sc    PHYSIOLOGY. 

Auerbach's  Anthraoen,  translated  by  W.  Crookes,  FJEl.S.    Svo.  12s, 

Buckton's  Health  in  the  House ;  Lectures  on  Elementary  Physiology.   Fcp.  Svo.  2s, 

Crookes's  Handbook  of  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing.    Svo.  42«. 

—  Sdect  Methods  in  Chemical  Analysis.   Crown  Svo.  12s.  Bd. 
Elingzett's  Animal  Chemistry.    Svo.  ISs, 

—  History,  Products  and  Processes  of  the  Alkali  Trade.    Svo.  12s. 

Miller's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical.    8  vols.  Svo.    Part  I. 

Chemical  Physics,  16«.   Part  XL  Inorganic  Chemistry,  24«.   Part  HI.  Organic 

Chemistry,  New  Edition  in  the  press. 
Watts's  Dictionaiy  of  Chemistry.    7  vols,  medium  Svo.  £10. 16«.  Bd. 

THE    FINE   ARTS    &    ILLUSTRATED    EDITIONS. 

Bewick's  Sdect  Fables  of  iBsop  and  others.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  Bd,  demy  Svo.  18s. 
Doyle's  Fairyland ;  Pictures  from  the  Elf- World.    Folio,  16s. 
Jameson's  Sacred  and  L^iendary  Art.    6  vds.  square  crown  Svo. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.    1  voL  21«. 

—  —    —    Monastic  Orders.    1  vd.  21j. 

—  —    —    Saints  and  Martyrs.    2  vols.  81*.  Bd, 

—  —    —    Saviour.    Completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.    2  vds.  42s, 
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Lopginan*a  Three  O^thedialfl  Dedicated  to  St.  PwiL   Sqnaie  crown  8va21«. 
Macaolay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Bome.    Wlib  90  Slnstrations.    Fcp.  4to.  21«. 
ICacfanen's  Lectores  on  Hannony.    8ro,13t. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Macanla^s  Lays  of  Ancient  Eome.    Imp.  10mo.  10«.  6d. 
Moore's  Irish  MdodieB.  Witti  161  Plates  tyD.MacUse^KJL   Sap6r-XDyal8Y0.31«. 

—  Lalia  Bookh.    Tennid's  Edition.    With  68  lUnstratioofl.    Fcp.  4to.  2U. 
Bedgraye^s  Dictionary  cf  Artists  of  the  Enfl^ish  School.    8ro.  16«. 

THE    USEFUL   ARTS,    MANUFACTURES   &c. 

Bourne's  Catechism  cf  the  Steam  Engine.    Fcp,  Svo.  6i. 

—  Examples  of  Steam,  Air,  and  Ctas  Engines.    4to.  70«. 

—  Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine.    Fcp.  8vo.  9s. 

—  Beoent  ImproTements  in  the  Steam  Engine.    Fcp.  Svo.  6«. 

—  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine.    4to.  42«. 
Oresy's  Enc^dopeBdia  of  Civil  Engineering.    8vo.  4S«. 
Cnll^y's  Handbook  of  Practical  Tdegraphy.    8ro.  16i. 

EasUake's  Honsehold  Taste  in  Fomitore,  Ac.    Sqoaie  crown  8yo.  lis, 
Fairbabn's  Useful  Information  for  Engineers.    8  rols.  crown  8ro.  81«.  Bd. 
.  —        Applications  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron.    8yo.  19s, 
—       Mills  and  Millwork.    1  toL  8vo.  25s, 
Gwilt's  EncydopaBdia  of  Ardiitectnre.    8yo.  Si2s.  Bd. 
Hobeon's  Amateur  Mechanics  Practical  Handbook.    Crown  8yo.  2s,  9d, 
Hoekold's  Engineer's  Valuing  Assistant.    8yo.  ZU.  M, 
Eerl's  Metallnrgy,  adapted  by  Crookes  and  B9hrig.    8  yols.  8yo.  £4. 19«. 
Loudon's  Enc^dopesdia  of  Agriculture.    8yo.  21s, 

—  —  — Gardening.    8yo.  21«. 
Mitchell's  Manual  of  Practical  Assaying.    8yo.  81s.  9d, 
Northcott's  Lathes  and  Turning.    Svo.  IBs, 

Payen's  Industrial  Chemistry,  translated  from  Stohmann  and  Bugler's  German 
Edition,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Barry.    Edited  by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D.    Svo.  42s. 

Stoney's  Theory  of  Strains  in  Ghrders.    Boy.  8yo.  ZBs. 

Tire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  k  Mines.    4  yols.  medium  8yo.  £7.  7s, 

RELIGIOUS    &    MORAL   WORKS. 

Arnold's  (Bey.  Dr.  Thomas)  Sermons.    6  yols.  crown  8yo.  6s,  each. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire  Works.    With  Life  by  Bishop  Heber.    Edited  by 
the  Bey.  C.  P.  Eden.    10  yds.  8yo.  £5. 6s. 

Boultbee's  Coiomentaiy  on  the  89  Artides.    Crown  8yo.  9s. 
Browne's  (Bishop)  Ezpodtion  of  the  89  Artides.    8yo.  16s. 
Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua.    Crown  Svo.  6«. 
Oolenso's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Moabite  Stone.  8yo.  12i, 
Conybeare  &  Howson'sLlfe  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul : — 

library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Sted,  Woodcuts,  kc    2  yds.  4to.  43s. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with-  a  Sdection  cf  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts. 
2  yds.  square  crown  8yo.  21s, 

Student's  Edition,  reyised  and  condensed,  with  46  Blnstrations  and  Maps. 
1  yoL  crown  8yo.  9s, 
D'Aubignfi's  Beformation  in  Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calyin.    8  yds.  8yo.  £6. 12s, 
Dmmmond's  Jewish  Messiah.    8yo.  16s, 
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EUicott's  (Bishop)  Commeataiy  on  St.  Paul's  BpisileB.    Sto.    Gtalatians,  Ss.  M. 

Ephcsians,  Bs.  6d.    Pastoral  EpisUes,  10s.  6d,    Philippians,  GolOBBianB,  and 

Philemon,  10«.  6d.    TheasaloniaDS,  7«.  M, 
Ellicott'a  Lectnies  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord.    8yo.  13«. 
Ewald's  History  of  Israel,  translated  by  Carpenter.    5  yoIb.  8ro.  63s. 

—  Antiquities  of  Israel,  translated  hy  Solly.    Svo.  ISs,  6d. 
Goldziher's  Mythology  among  the  Hebrews.    Svo.  16«. 
Jokes's  Types  of  Genesis.    Grown  Svo.  7s,  9d, 

—  Second  Death  and  the  Bestitution  of  all  Things.  Grown  Svo.  Zs.  6d, 

Ealisch's  Bible  Studies.   Pabt  I.  the  Pn^hedes  of  Balaam.    Svo.  10s.  6d. 

—  —       —  Pabt  n.  the  Book  of  Jonah.    Svo.  10«.  6d. 

Keith's  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Beligion  derived  from  the  Fulfil- 
ment of  Prophecy.    Square  Svo.  12s,  6d,    Post  Svo.  6s. 
Kuenen  on  the  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel.    Svo.  21s, 
Lyra  Qermanica.    Hymns  translated  by  Miss  Winkworth.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s, 
Manning's  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Svo.  Bs.  6d, 
Martin  eau's  Endeavouis  after  the  Ghristian  Life.    Grown  Svo.  7s,  6d. 

—  Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer.  Grown  Svo.  4«.  6<f.  32mo.l«.6d. 

—  Simons;  Hours  of  Thought  on  Sacred  Tilings.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
Mill's  Three  Essays  on  Beligion.    Svo.  10s.  6d, 

Monsell's  Spiritual  Songs  for  Sundays  and  Holidays.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.    ISmo.  2s, 
MtUler's  (Max)  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Beligion.    Chrown  Svo.  10«.  6d, 
Newman's  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua.    Grown  Svo.  6s, 
O'Conor's  New  Testament  Commentaries.    Crown  Svo.    Epistle  to  the  Bomans, 

3s.  6d,    Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  4s,  6d,    St.  John's  Gospel,  10s.  6d. 
One  Hundred  Holy  Songs,  &c.    Square  fcp.  Svo.  2s,  6d. 
Passing  Thoug;ht8  on  Beligion.    By  Miss  SeweU.    Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
Sewell's  (Miss)  Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion.    82mo.  3s, 
Shipley's  Bitual  of  the  Altar.    Imperial  Svo.  42s. 
Supernatural  Beligion.    8  vols.  Svo.  3Bs. 
Thoughts  for  the  Age.    By  Miss  Sewell.    Fcp.  Svo.  3*.  6d. 
Yaughan's  Trident,  Crescent,  and  Gross ;  the  Beligious  History  of  India.  8\o.9s.6d. 
Whately's  Lessons  on  the  Ghristian  Evidences.    ISmo.  6d, 
White's  Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  with  Greek-English  Lexicon.    32mo.  6s. 

TRAVELS,  VOYAGES  Sec, 

Ball's  Alpine  Guide.  8  vols. post  Svo.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations  :— I.  Western 
Alps,  6s,  6d.  n.  Central  Alps,  7s,\6d,  in.  Eastern  Alps,  10s,  6d.  Or  in  Ten 
Parts,  2s.  6d.  each. 

BaU  on  Alpine  Travelling,  and  on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps,  Is.  Each  of  the  Three 
Volumes  of  the  Alpine  Guide  may  be  had  with  this  Introduction  prefixed, 
price  Is.  extra. 

Baker's  Bifle  and  the  Hound  in  Ceylon.    Grown  Svo.  7s,  6d, 

—  Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.    Grown  Svo.  7s,  6d. 

Brassey's  Voyage  in  the  Yacht  *  Sunbeam.'    Seventh  Edition.    Svo.  21*. 
Edwards's  (A.  B.)  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile.    Imperial  Svo.  42s, 
Edwards's  (M.  B.)  Year  in  Western  France.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
Evans's  lUyrian  Letters.    Post  Svo.  7s,  6d, 
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Giolixnan'B  Tyol  and  the  TjtcSeBd.   Grown  8vd.  6t, 

HlnchUfTa  Over  the  Sea  and  Far  Away.    Medimn  8yo.  Sl«. 

Indian  Alps  (The).  By  a  Lady  Pioneer.  Imperial  8yo.42«. 

Lefroy's  DlscoTery  and   Early  Settlement  of  the  Bermuda  Idanda.    Vol.  I. 
Boyal  Syo.  80«. 

Noble's  Gape  and  Sooth  AJErica.    Fop.  870.  Z».  6d. 

Padoe's  Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  Moontaineers.    Crown  8yo.  7s.  M. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map  of  Switzerland.    In  four  sheets.    42«. 

Wood's  Diflooreries  at  ^phesns.   Imperial  8to.  68«. 

WORKS   OF   FICTION; 

Becker's  Charides ;  Private  Life  among  the  Ancient  Gre^s.    Post  Svo.  7«.  M, 
—     Gallus ;  Boman  Sooies  of  the  Time  of  Augustus.    Post  8to.  7«.  6d. 

Cabinet  Edition  of  Stories  and  Tales  Xxf  Miss  Sewell  :— 

Amy  Herbert,  2«.  %d, 
Clere  Hall,  2«.  M. 
The  Bail's  Daughter,  8«.  %d, 
Bzperlence  of  life,  2«.  6d. 
Gertrude,  2«.  M, 

Novels  and  Tales  hf  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G.    Cabinet 
Edition,  complete  in  Ten  Ydlumes,  crown  8vo.  price  £8. 


Ivors,  2*,  642. 
Ealharine  AjBht<m,  It,  M, 
Laneton  Parsonage,  8«.  M, 
Iforgaiet  Perdval,  8«.  6<l. 
Ursula,  8«.  M, 


Lothair,  6«. 
ConingBby,  6«. 
SybU,  6«. 


Tancred,  6«. 
Yenetia,  6«. 

The  Atelier  du  Lys ;  or,  an  Art  Student  in  the  Beign  of  Terror, 
of  '  Mademoiselle  M(ni.'    Crown  8vo.  6«. 


Henrietta  Temple,  6«. 
Gontarini  Fleming,  6«. 
Alroy,  Izion,  &a  6«, 
The  Young  Duke,  so.6«. 
Vivian  Grey,  6*.  . 

By  the  Author 


The  Modem  Novelist's  Library.    Each  Work  in  crown  8va    A  Single  Volume, 
complete  in  iteelf,  price  2s,  boards,  or  2«.  M,  doth : — 


By  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  E.G. 

Lothair. 

Coningsby. 

Sybil. 

Tancred. 

Yenetia. 

Henrietta  Temple. 

Gontarini  Fleming. 

Alroy,  Ldon,  &c. 

The  Young  Duke,  &c. 

Vivian  Grey. 
By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Barcliester  Towers. 

The  Warden. 
By  the  Author  of '  the  Bose  Garden.' 

Unawares. 


By  Major  Whyte-Melville. 

Digby  Grand. 

General  Bounce. 

Kate  Covenfery.- 

Tbe  Gladiators. 

Good  for  Nothing. 

Holml^  House. 

The  Interpreter. 

The  Queen's  Maries. 
By  the  Author  of '  the  AteUer  du  Lys.* 

Mademoiselle  Mori. 
By  Various  Writers. 

Atherstone  Priory. 

The  Burgomaster's  Family. 

Elsa  and  her  Vulture. 

The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valley. 


Lord  Beaconsfield's  Novels  and  Tales.    10  vols,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  ZOs, 

Whispers  from  Fairy  Land.    By  the  Bight  Hon.  E.  H.  Enatcbbnll-Hugeeaen 

M.P.    With  Nine  ninstrations.    Crown  8vo.8«.  6(2. 
Higgledy-piggledy;  or,  Stories  for  Everybody  and  Everybody's  Children.    By 

the  Right  Hon.E.  M.  Ejiatohbull-Hugessen,  M.P.    With  Nine  Illustrations 

from  Designs  by  B.  Doyle.    Crown  8vo.  Zs,  6d. 
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POETRY  &  THE    DRAMA. 

Bailey's  Festas,  a  Poem.    Grown  8vo.  12s,  Bd. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shakspeare.    Medinm  8ro.  lis,    6  rols.  fcp.  8ro.  21«. 
Conington's  ^neid  of  Yirgil,  translated  into  English  Verse.    Grown  8ro.  9s, 
Gayley's  Iliad  of  Homer,  Homometrically  translated.    8to.  12s,  6d. 
Ingelow's  Poems.    First  Series,    niostrated  Edition.    Fcp.  4to.  21s, 
MacaT2lay*s  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne,  with  Iviy  and  the  Armada.    16mo.  Zs,  6d, 
Poems.    ByJeanlngelow.    2  vols.  fcp.  Sro.  10«. 

First  Series.   '  Divided,'  *  The  Star's  Monmnent,'  &c.    5s. 

Second  Series.  *  A  Story  of  Doom,' '  Gladys  and  her  Island,'  &o.    5s, 

Southey's  Poetical  Works.    Medium  8yo.  lis. 
Yonge's  Horatii  Opera,  Library  Edition.    Sro.  21s, 


RURAL  SPORTS,   HORSE  &  CATTLE  MANAGEMENT   &c. 

Blaine's  Encydopsedla  of  Bnral  Sports.    Sro.  31s, 

Dobson  on  the  Ox,  his  Diseases  and  their  Treataient.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  Bd. 

Fitzwygram's  Horses  and  Stables.    8vo.  10s,  6d, 

Francis's  Book  on  Angling,  or  Treatise  on  Ilshing.    Post  8yo.  15s. 

Malet's  Annals  of  the  Boad,  and  Nimrod's  Essays  on  the  Boad.    Medium  8yo.  21s. 

Miles's  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to  Keep  it  Sound.    Imperial  8yo.  12s,  Bd, 

—  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing.    Poet  8yo.  2s,  Bd, 

—  Stables  and  Stable-Fittings.    Imperial  Svo.  15s, 

—  Bemarks  on  Horses'  ^eeth.    Post  8ro.  Is.  Bd, 
Nevile's  Horses  and  Biding.    Grown  Sro.  Bs, 
Beynardson's  Down  the  Boad.    Medium  Svo.  21s. 
Bonalds's  Fly-Fisher's  Entomology.    8yo.  lis, 

Stonehenge's  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease.    Square  crown  8yo.  7s.  Bd. 

—         Greyhound.    Square  crown  8vo.  15s. 
Youatt's  Work  on  the  Dog.    8to.  12*.  Bd, 

—         —    —    —  Horse.    Svo,  6*. 
Wilcocks's  Sea-Fisherman.    Post  8vo.  12s,  Bd, 


WORKS    OF    UTILITY   Sc   GENERAL   INFORMATION. 

Acton's  Modem  Cookery  for  Private  FamUiee.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

Blacks  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing.    Svo.  10s,  Bd. 

Bull  on  the  Maternal  Management  of  Children.    Fqp.  Svo.  2s.  Bd. 

Bull's  Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Management  of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Boom.    Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  Bd, 

Campbell- Walker's  Correct  Card,  or  How  to  Play  at  Whist.    8Smo.  2s.  Bd. 

Crump's  English  Manual  of  Banking.    Svo.  15s, 

Cunningham's  Conditions  of  Sodal  Well-Being.    Svo.  10«.  Bd, 

Handbook  of  Gold  and.SUver,  by  an  Indian  OfBdal.    Svo.  12s,  Bd, 

Longman's  Chess  Openings.    Fq;>.  Svo.  2s,  Bd, 
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Madeod's  Economics  for  Beginners.    Small  crown  8ro.  2«.  6d. 

—  Theory  and  Fractloe  of  Banking.    S  vols.  8yo.  39$. 

—  Elements  of  Banking.    Fonrth  Edition.    Grown  8to.6«. 
IfTCnlloch's  Dictionary  of,Ck>mmeroe  and  Oommerdal  Nayigation.    8to.  d*. 
Mannder's  Biographical  Treasoiy.    Fq;>.  8Vo.  6«. 

—  Historical  Treasury.    Fcp.  8yo.  6«. 

—  Sdentiflc  and  Literary  Treasury.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s, 

—  Treasoiy  of  Bible  Knowleidga    Bditedby  theB6V.^J.iLyTe,MJL  Fcp. 

8ro.  6*. 

—  Treasury  of  Botany.  Edited  l^  J.  LindlQy,FJR.S.  and  T.Moore,  F.L.S. 

Two  Parts,  fcp.  8vo.  12<. 

—  Treasmy  of  Oeogiapliy.    Fcp.  Sro.  6«. 

—  Treasmr  of  Knowledge  and  Library  of  BeferenoA.    Fcp.  8ro.  Gs, 

—  Treasury  of  Natnral  EQstory.    Fcp.  8vo.  9s. 

Fereira*s  Materia  Medica,  by  Bentley  and  Redwood.    8vo.  25«. 

Eewtner's  Comprehensive  Specifier ;  Bnllding-Artiflcers*  Wwk.    Oonditions  and 
Agreements.    Crown  Svo.  9s. 

Pierce's  Three  Hundred  Chess  Problems  and  Studies.    Fcp.  Svo.  7s,  9d. 

P(de's  Theory  of  the  Modem  Sdentiflc  Game  of  Whist.    Fcp,  Svo.  2s.  9d. 

Smith's  Handbook  for  Midwives.    Crown  Svo.  Ss, 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer ;  a  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England.    Fcp.  Svo.  9s. 

West  on  the  DisMses  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.    Svo.  ISs, 

Willidi's  Popular  Tables  for  ascertaining  the  Value  of  Property.    Post  Svo.  10s, 

Wilson's  Besonroes  of  Modem  Countries    S  vols.  Svo.  S4«. 

MUSICAL  WORKS    BY   JOHN    HULLAH,   LLD. 

Chromatic  Scale,  with  the  Inflected  Syllables,  on  Large  Sheet.    Is,  9d. 

Card  of  Chromatic  Scale.    Id, 

Exercises  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice.    For  Soprano  or  Tenor,  2s.  9d. 

Grammar  of  Musical  Harmony.    Royal  Svo.  2  Parts,  each  Is.  9d, 

Exercises  to  Grammar  of  Muidcal  Harmony.   Is. 

Grammar  of  Counterpoint.    Part  I.  super-royal  Svo.  2s.  9d. 

Hullah's  Manual  of  Singing.    Parts  I.  &  n.  2s.  9d. ;  or  together,  5s. 

Exercises  and  Fig^ures  contained  in  Parts  I.  and  n.  of  the  Manual.    Books 
I.  &  n.  each  Bd. 

Large  Sheets,  containing  the  Figures  in  Part  I.  of  the  ManuaL    Kos.  1  to  8  in 

a  Parcel.    9s. 
Large  Sheets,  containing  the  Exercises  in  Part  I.  of  the  Manual.    Nos.  9  to  40, 

in  Four  Parcels  of  Eight  Nos.  each,  per  Parcel.    9s. 

laerge  Sheets,  the  Figures  in  Part  U.    Nos.  41  to  63  in  a  Parcel,  9s, 

Hymns  for  the  Young,  set  to  Music.    Royal  Svo.  Bd, 

Infant  School  Songs.    9d, 

Notation,  the  Musical  Alphabet.    Crown  Svo.  6d. 

Old  English  Songs  for  Schools,  Harmonised.    9d. 

Rudiments  of  Musical  Grammar.    Royal  Svo.  Ss, 

School  Songs  for  3  and  8  Voices.    2  Books,  Svo.  each  9d, 

Time  and  Tune  in  the  Elementary  School.    Crown  Svo.  2$.  dd. 

Exercises  and  Figures  in  the  same.    Crown  Svo.  Is,  or  3  Parts,  9d  each. 
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